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SAVONAROLA! — Was  be  liypocritical  imposlor?  sclf-de-  ^j 
luded  fanatic?  li(>ly,  singk-miniEed  Clinstian  prc3rh(?r?^H 
lieav«i-rom missioned  proplict?  wuoder-workinie  saint':'  marUr,  ^^ 
only  wanting  tbe  «:annnlKatioD  whicli  was  his  due?  Was  he  the 
turbuleat,  priestly  deniajropue,  who  desecrated  his  holy  "ifiice  by 
pluiigr'nir  into  the  intrii?tie  and  strife  of  civie  polittrs,  or  a*] 
c»ura^^>U8  and  enlightened  lover  of  liliprty  ;  one  who  had  *y>n- 
cejvpili,  and  1ib<]  alintist  acliiered,  the  splendid  D(»ti«>n  i»f  an  cqnut 
ffpublie  of  Christian  men*  arting;  tin  the  highest  Christian 
principles?  Was  he — a  subordinate  question,  yet  not  without  ^^ 
loterest — a  rude  Iconoclast,  or  one  wlio  would  have  purified  and^H 
elerntcd  art  to  the  height  of  its  holy  mission  ?  Had  he  more  of  ^1 
S.  Bernard,  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  of  Gerson,  «r  of  Wvcliffe  ? 
Was  he  the  forerunner  of  Lulher  or  of  Loyola,  of  Knox  or  of 
S.  Philippo  Neri,  even  of  John  of  Leyden,  or  our  ftfth-inonarchy 
lom?  bince  Lii  own  day,  and  even  in  his  own  days,  these 
questions  have  been  agitated  in  his  own  Cliurch,  and  among- 
vot.  xcix.  NO.  cxcvti.  B  Reformed] 
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•llefonneU  Cliutchea,  with  sin^lar  conlrariely,  fiO  as  to  form 
almost  a   solitary  exception  to  the  usual  resolute  partizansLip. 

I  He  who  was  burned  undier  Papal  cxcommunicalitin,  in  direct 
obedience^  or  at  Wast  submissioi],  to  a  Papal  mandate,  ba$  been 
the  objpct  of  passioDate  vintliratinn  b_v  very  zealous  Roman 
Catholics;  his  beatification  has  been  demanded,  it  might  suem 
almost  granted  ;  a  leg-end  has  ^tbered  nrmunil  his  life,  laying 
claim  to,  and  obtaininir  implicit  belief,  iind,  considering  tiic  late 
period  of  his  life,  almost  as  ptolifit  in  miracle  as  that  ot  Cecltet 
ur  uf  Bernard.  Though  bailed  hy  the  earlier  reformers,  with  zeal 
almost  equally  blind  to  Uis  real  character,  as  one  nf  tticmselves ; 
as  the  disciple  of  Huss  sijid  Jerome  of  Prague;  as  the  harbiiijjer 
of  Luther :  yet  the  colder,  later  age  of  Prulestantism  caat  him 
aside  almost  as  a  poor  impostor.  Such  was  the  verdict  of  Bayle  ; 
such  that  of  a  writer  far  more  serious  than  Baylc,  Buddeus.  Xo 
others,  as  to  Rosuie,  he  is  a  wild  fanatic.  The  enemy  of  the 
enlightened  and  magnificent,  and  all  but  perfect  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  must  be  an  enemy  to  all  true  wisdom,  as  well  as  to 
real  interests  of  Florence,  which,  at  its  height  of  g^lory  and 
speritj  during  LorenKu's  life,  at  his  death  began  to  darken 
towards  its  decline. 

This  historical  and  religious  mysteryj  if  we  may  judge  by 
^■tbe  list  of  Works  at  the  head  of  our  article,  has  neither  lust  its 
^^interest  nor  fotind  Us  acknowledged  solution.  It  is  not  from 
the  want  of  biun^raphers  that  the  Life  of  Savonarola  has  not  ap- 
peared in  its  clear  and  full  light.  We  might,  without  difficulty, 
have  enlarged  the  copious  catalogruc-  Of  all  these  lives  the 
'  Jernnie  Savonarola '  of  M.  Pcrrens,  in  our  judi^ment,  approaches 

tmwh  the  nearest  to  a  just  appreciation  as  well  as  to  a  clear  and 
TLvid  life  of  the  famous  Dominican.  The  Padre  Marchese,  tn  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  letters  and  other  documents  publi&bed, 
with  valuable  observations,   in   the    '  Archivio  fStorico   llaliano,' 

I  had  coDtcmplated  a  Life  of  the  Florentine  preacher.  The  failure 
fif  Ms  eyesight  compelled  him  toabandon  hisdesiign.  M.  Perrens 
has  had  the  advantage  of  his  valuable  advice,  in  a  work  which 
he  only  undertook  when  thus  given  up  by  Padre  Marchese.  lie 
visited  Florence,  to  make  himself  master  of  his  subject,  and 
especially  of  the  works  of  Savonarola-  lie  professes  to  have 
read  the  whole  of  his  sermons — no  light  task — and,  to  a  con- 

taiderablp  extent,   we  can  avuiicb  that  ho  has  read  thcffl  well  and 
ciirefully  ;  and  certainly  from  no  other  source  but  bis  own  writings 
can  the  character,  the  ioHuence,  or  the  fate  of  tliis  singular  man     ■ 
(be  judged  with  historic  truth  or  justice.      .Savtmarola  must  be  hi*      * 
town  biographer.     The  preacher,  the  prophet,  the  politician,  even 
[the  martyr,  must  speak  for  himself,  imd  he  docs  speak^   in  bis 

own 
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-own  still  rtirring  words  ;  words  whi*h,  however  slran^  atid 
wearisome  from  their  perpetual  iterAtion,  reveal  the  man  in  all 
his  lii'inc  lincaincnls,  his  powers,  bis  objects,  his  passions,  the 
secret  ol  hU  niithority,  rvelJ  ibe  causes  of  his  (atal  end.  Savona- 
rola appears  not  only  the  propliet  and  prpacher,  bat,  what  ramt 
never  hi"  lost  sig^hl  of,  the  Man,  the  Italian,  the  Monk.,  M.  Perreos 
fias  paid  especial  attention  to  the  correspondiog;  dates  of  his 
wnrks,  and  the  events  of  his  life:  wc  can  thus  follow  the  Preacher^ 
step  by  step,  day  by  day,  up  lhroiig;h  the  rapid  path  of  his  ascent 
to  lame  and  power,  down  the  still  more  rapid  and  abrupt  preci- 
pice of  his  fall. 

The  family  of  Savonarola  came  from  Padua,  and  a  eate  in 
that  city  bore  their  name.  His  (rrandfather,  Michael  J^avona- 
folii.  ft  physician  of  great  fame,  had  been  invited  to  Fprrara 
by  Nicholas  Prince  of  Kste-  HU  father,  Michael,  had  five 
sons,  of  whom  Girolamo  was  the  third,  and  two  daughters. 
His  mother's  name  was  Helena  Buonacrorai.  Girolamo,  as  was 
also  his  brother  Albert,  was  destined  for  his  (rrandfatber'B  pro- 
fession. Tliev  were  seeminjsfly  a  relig-Jous  family.  Miciiael,  the 
{Tiand father,  had  exercised  that  blessed  privilege  of  the  Christian 
pliysician,  the  gratuitous  care  of  the  poor.  Girolaoio  was  bom 
September  2Isl,  1452.  Kven  in  his  boyhood  he  was  reserved 
vid  serious  :  he  loved  sr>litudo  :  he  sought  lonely  wajlis,  avoid- 
u^  the  frardens  of  the  ducal  palace,  where  the  youth  of  Ferrara 
held  their  jnyou.s  meeting.  There  was  a  depth  of  reli^ous 
passion  in  his  soul  which  required  only  to  he  stirred  to  decide 
his  future  life.  His  protestation  {cited  hy  M.  Penensi  that  in 
early  youtb  he  had  determined  not  to  be  9.  monk  only  shows 
tbat  the  thought  was  alreaily  brooding  in  his  heart.  As  the  World 
opened  upon  him,  its  reii^ious  and  moral  darkness  appalled, 
rep«*Jlert,  drove  him  to  seek  any  sanctuar)'  where  he  might  dwell 
nlf>ne  with  himseU  and  with  Ood.  N'-T  was  this  the  Mct  of  a 
tiinid,  over-scrupulous,  superstitious  mind.  Perhaps  in  no 
period  of  the  civilized  world,  since  Christ,  was  the  moral 
Gondition  of  mankind,  in  some  respects,  in  a  lower  aiid  more 
~  ide<l  state  ;  never  were  the  two  ^reat  enemies  of  human  hap- 
'piness — ferot-itv  and  sensuality — ^so  dominant  over  all  classes  ; 
and  in  tlioM  vices  Italy,  in  one  sense  the  model  nnd  teacher 
of  the  world,  enjoyed  and  almost  blasted,  a  fatal  pre-eminence. 
Some  wlio  read  history  wiUt  but  parblind  sight,  atlribiite  much 
of  this  dreary  state  to  the  revival  iff  letters.  The  paffanism 
of  the  more  cultivnted  minds  i*  denounced  as  the  dire  enemy, 
which  violently  or  insidiously  put  an  end  to  the  ages  of  faith.  But 
rlassical  learning  did  not  thrust  religion  from   her  throne;  she 

ud  oS'ered  all  she  could  offer  to  the 
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late  and  yearning  mmd  ol  mao.  Men  believed  in  riato, 
because  those  who  ought  to  have  taught  Christ  gave  no  si^s  of 
their  belief  in  Christ,  In  the  higliest  places  of  the  Churcb'M 
was  the  most  flagrant  apostacj  from  the  vital  principfes  of" 
the  Founder  of  the  Church,  This  subject  will  force  itself 
upon  us  too  frequently  during  our  survey  of  the  life  of 
Savonnrola.  His  favourite  studies  too  were  guided  and  stimu- 
l[it4^i:l  by  this  intuitive  preddectitjn.  He  turned  from  the  graat 
authimties  of  the  jirofession,  Hippocrates,  Galcii^  Avicenna. 
He  stnle  away  to  Arislntle,  to  his  etiiirs  and  metaphysics,  his 
knoivledgc  of  which  betrays  itself  even  in  his  most  impassioned 
sermons ;  but  still  more  to  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  may  at  firftt 
only  have  sought  in  the  cloister,  as  he  declared  in  one  of  his 
later  sermons,  his  iwp  dearest  objeds — libpTty  and  rest,  freedom 
from  domestit;  cares,"  tlie  perfetlion,  or,  nl  least,  the  security,  of 
his  uwn  moral  and  religious  being.  But  his  letter  to  liis  father, 
written  at  ihe  time  of  his  flight  to  Bologna,  is  lar  better  evidence 
of  his  motives  at  that  lime  than  sentences  scattered  about  bis 
later  sermnns.  It  was  on  tlie  24th  of  April,  1475  (be  was  tliea 
twentv-two  years  and  a  half  old),,  that  Savonarola  deserted  for 
ever  his  father's  house,  and  knocked  for  admittance  at  the  door 
of  the  Dominican  tniivrnt  in  Bolugna^  The  Dominican  order 
boasted  among  its  disciples  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  greatest  of 
the  Schoolmen,  the  object  of  the  young  man's  ardent  study  ;  and 
if  profound  religion— the  religion  which,  while  it  trained  the 
intellect  by  the  scholastic  learning,  left  free  scope  to  zealous 
passion  and  even  to  excursive  imagination  within  the  bounds  of 
Church  theology— it  was  in  the  cloisters  of  the  order  of  Preachers. 
Two  days  after,  the  young  man  sent  to  his  father  his  mcmortible 
letter,  in  which  tlie  catm,  deliberate  determination  of  the  ynuth- 
ful  ascetic  is  exquisitely  touched  with  the  tcndnw^ess  of'a  loving 
son 

'  You  who  know  so  well  how  to  appreciate  the  perUhable  things  of  , 
earth,  judjfe  nut  with  the  pafsiouate  judgment  of  a  woman;  but.lonkin^ 
to  trulh,  judge  aceordin*^  to  reasun,  whether  I  am  not  right  in 
ftbdudoning  the  world.  The  motive  vvluch  determines  me  to  enter  into 
a  pebgioijs  life  it  this: — the  great  misery  of  the  world,  the  misery  of 
roan ;  Ihe  rapes,  the  aduUerie?,  the  robberie*,  the  pride,  the  idolatry, 
tliK  raoiiKtrous  blasphemies  by  niiich  the  norld  is  polluted,  for  tliere  is 
none  th'it  ilcielh  good,  no  not  one.  Many  times  a-day  liave  I  uttered 
this  verse  widi  tears, — 

"  Ueu  fugs  crudelcs  terras !  fuge  littus  avanim." 

Thei-e  is  a  VBjriic  Fiory,  rtMing  on  but  uMattt  oiitlinrity,  iliat  Saroiiarotn  WH 
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lite  vklitn  of  a  t^ndirr  but  honourable  pafiiion  for  a  bt&iLCiful  fciiiiLli'. 


I  could 


Savortarola. 

lid  Dot  support  the  enonnous  wickedness  of  moat  of  the  people  ia 

luly.      Everywhere  I  saw  vinuy  dtspise^i,  vice  in  lioiioiir,      Wiieii  God, 

ia  answer  lo  my  prayer,  condt^cenileii  tg  sfiow  mu  [he  riglit  way,  could 

I  JccUueit?    0  geiitW  Jesus,  may  I  sutler:)  thou-'^aiicl  deailiji  ntLLer  tlian 

fipuse  tiiy  will  and  sliuiv  myself  ungrateful  for  tliy  jjiioiintss.     .... 

link  poi  Cli»t  I  liave  jjot  eiidurcd  the  deepest  nfflictiuu  in  separatiug 

ayL'lf  from  you.     Kever,  since  I  win  boru,  have  1  suffered  such  bitter 

aeritfil    lorment  as  at  the  moment  wlieti  I  aWtidoiied  my  own  father 

to  make  life  sacrifice  of  my  bo<ly  to  .lesus  Christ,  and  lo  stiirctidcr  my 

will  into  the  liands  of  tlioiii:'  whom  J  hail  never  se«n.     \  mi  cotiipfiiri  of 

the  stxirecy  of  my  departure,  I  should  rather  spy,  my  digi't,     3n  truth, 

I  suffered  such  ^«f  and  anony  of  hi:art  wh^ii  1  left  you,  that,  if  I  had 

betrayed  myself,  I  verily  believe  that  my  heart  would  have  broken,  and 

sJiuuld  have  changed   my  purpose,     lu   mercy,   tht^n,    mo»<t   loving 

ither.  drj'  your  tears,  »nd   add  not   lo   my  paiie  and   sorrow.     To  be 

^aesar,  1  would   uot  return  to  tho  world  ;   but,  like  you,  I  am  of  Hesh 

ii[|  bh>od;  the  senses  wage  a   cruel  war  >iith  tiie  reason,  and  I  would 

Bnl   give  vantage  to   the   dei'il.     The  first  daV-s  ^lie   bitter  <Javs,  wiU 

LfOiin  be  over.     As  a  man  of  strong^  mind,  I  beseech  you,  comfort  my 

Bother,  and  both  of  you  send  nie,  I  entreat  you,  your  blessing.** 

Savonarola,  like  all  mco,  especially  Italian  men,  of  his  tem- 
perajneoi,  suught  ex[;>reEsion  for  liis  passionate  feelings  in  poetry. 
The  able  editor  of  his  few  poems,  M.  dc  Rians,!  assigns  his 
eariicat  ode,  '  De  KuiriA  Mundl,'  to  &ame  potiud  a  year  or  two 
efore  bis  £iglit  \o  Bologna.  It  breathes  ttic  same  Eensilive 
liurrur  of  the  awful  tnural  spectacle  arnund  liim,  and  already 
Rome  is  the  centre  ami  source  of  aU  wickedness  : — 

*  Lu  term  b  si  oppre-'wa  da  ogni  vizio 
Che  mai  da^c  non  teveiit  la  ^sonia, 
A  terra  se  no  va  il  suo  capo,  iJoma, 
Per  iiiai  noii  tornar  al  gramle  offizlo.' — St.  5, 

If  ttiiK  Arst  poenf  revealed  the  £tcm  aversioci  nf  his  beait  to  the 

tns  of  the  world,  his  second, 'On  the  Ruin  of  the    CLuTch,' 

liowetl  no   less   his  vivid  ima^thation,   alrendy  TeVelUtiu   in  that 

alWgorical  si^ificancc  which  be  assigned  to  every  word  of  the 

Scripture,  and  in  the  bnimdlcss  symboliam  of  the  Cliurch,     The 

Odo  is  a  string  of   brilliant  inalcrial  images,  each  of  which  has 

its  latent  spiritual  meaning:  jewels,  diamonds,  lamps,  sapphires, 

white  robes,  golden  zones,  white  horses.     Hut  llaly  lust  no  poet  by 

3e  elevation   of  Savonarola  to  be    bcr  greatest  preacher,      Giro- 

lo's  verses  are  hanl  and  borsti  ;  all  bis  higbei  odea  are  utterly 


'  The  I^CICF  may  be  read  in  Latin  m  the  Eputoln  SpiriiuaEcfl  pabluthed  b7 
P.  Quetir;  iu  [lalLnii,  in  Uiirlamucchi ;  IB  Freiiuh,  ill  M.  Perrent;  in  oar  itwn 
toogue,  in  botli  ihu  £iiplish  Lives. 

t  Fottie  <li  SuvQuotolA.    Firemxe.  1847. 
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deficient  in  the  eiquisitP  music,  tbe  crystalline  purity  of  Petrarch  ; 
bis  more  luwiy  and  familiar  stanzas,  if  tliey  bave  tbe  rudeness 
want  the  siuipli;  fervour  of  St.  Francis,  still  more  the  vigour  iif 
Jacoptme  ela  Todi.  We  fear  bis  poetry  itself  would  liardly  have 
UisenciianleU  the  popular  ear  from  the  profane  and  pagan,  but' 
light  and  festive,  carnival  snjng'a  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Savuna- 
rola's  piietry  is  to  be  sought  in  his  sermons  and  even  In  soma  of 
bis  trcathics. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Savonarola  would  equal  the 
austerest  sons  ol  St.  Duminic  in  the  congenial  virtues  of  the 
cloister.  Vet  though  etcrnLy  suhinissive  to  the  rigumus  rules  of 
his  Order  as  to  fastings  and  mortificdtians,  there  does  not  al  ways- 
appear  that  extra va^ii nee  of  ascetirism  in  which  some  of  the 
older  anchorites  and  the  more  famous  monks  luxuriatc<l  and 
gloried.  He  has  an  special  aspirations  after  peculiar  lilth  and 
misery  ;  ami  throughout  hiS  tcachinj;  the  advice  to  others  on 
these;  sulijetts,  though  in  harmony  with  the  rules  of  his  Church, 
has  a  tone  of  moderation  and  g:i>od  sense  ;  bodily  austerities  are 
but  subordinate,  of  low  esteem,  in  comparison  with  the  graces 
and  virlues  of  the  heart  and  soul.  No  breath  of  LAlnmny  ever 
attainted  the  personal  purity  of  Savonarola.  When  he  was  the 
spiritual  lord  of  Florence,  U'  be  comic scended  now  an<i  theu 
to  notice  imputatiuiis  ol  interested  motives,  of  covetousness  or 
spiritual  extortion,,  it  was  to  rejeut  thetn  with  a  defiant  seotn, 
with  an  appeal  to  bis  own  lofty  disdain  of  wealth,  to  his  known 
and  lavish  clmrLties  to  the  p(Kji',  lie  might  have  Wen,  but  dis- 
dained to  be,  wealthy.  He  was  even  above  that  more  fatal  and 
common  avarice  of  his  Church  ;  lie  sternly  condemned  the  pro- 
digal eiiL|K>nditure  of  wealth  on  magnificent  buildings,  on  church 
omajiients,  the  gulden  censers,  the  jewelled  ]>ixes,  llie  rich  em- 
broidereil  vestments:  he  would  still  be  tlie  stm|ple,  self-denying 
monk,  not  the  splendid  churchman. 

In  his  obedience  he  was  a  mild  brother  of  his  Order ;  as 
yet  a  humble  disciple,  lie  was  in  all  respects  strictly  subordi- 
nate to  his  rule,  and  to  the  authority  of  his  superiors.  In  bis. 
studies  alone  be  strug>rled  with  gentle  pertinacity  for  some 
freedom,  wiiich  he  at  length  obtained.  He  submitted  to  the 
common  discipline  of  the  Order,  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  of 
scholBslIc  theology'  with  all  Its  subtle  perplexities  and  all  its- 
arid  dialectics:  but  his  heart  rebelled  ;  an'd  dw>-lT  with  still  in- 
creasing interest  and  exclu&ivencss  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  But 
it  was  not  his  Learl  alone  which  found  its  rest  and  consolation  in 
the  simple  trnllis  and  peaceful  promises  of  the  Gospel.  It  was 
the  Ijold  and  startling  ima^ery^  the  llviug  figures,  the  terrible  de- 
nunciatory language,  the  auihuritativc  rebukes  of  sin  in  the  noine 
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terrible  and  avfns'mE  God,  the  awful  wonts  of  fJixI  lilmself, 
as  uttered  and  arouchdi  by  the  ^mcient  prophcls,  which  lIuvl' 
Id  iiis  mi^morv,  kindloii  his  soul,  and  Lecnmc  at  length  his,  own, 
ns  Uc  supposed,  nut  Ifrss  inspired  langnsi^e.  His  was  nut  anxious 
Mart-bing  of  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  find  out  the  wav  for  the 
snlv^riiin  of  liis  »wn  soul.*  As  to  that  wav  he  had  implicit  fuilh 
in  tb*-  doctrines  and  in  the  nuthoril^  d'  tlie  Chiircii,  He  lira^l  the 
simple  txtnrictioia  that  this  was  by  faith  and  holiness  ol  lile, 
faitti  inspired  bv  grate,  of  n-bich  hnSiness  was  the  net^'ssarv  mani- 
festattnn.  But  the  Bible,  Vie  felt  by  tbe  lerrific  power  of  ils  lan- 
guage, by  tlie  deep  meaning  of  its  phrases  ami  imagtfy,  and  by  its 
dirert  application  to  the  stall?  of  existing  things  rould  alone  shake 
thie  perisliin^  world  around  birn,  and  beat  Up  the  universal  wic  kcd- 
ncss  wliich  compreheiideil  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  Pope  himself. 
Al  first  indeed  his  minil  was  in  the  fetters  of  his  earlier  and 
cotdc-r  studies.  According  to  the  usage  of  bis  Ordt^r  he  was 
commissioned  to  visit  many  of  the  ritirs  of  Lombardy^  to  admi- 
nister spiritdbl  iDsInution,  to  exhort,  to  heat  confession,  and  in 
every  ordioary  way  to  promote  religion.  In  14W2,  sis  years  after 
his  admission  into  tlie  Dominican  order,  he  was  al  Ferrarn,  his 
nati%'e  city.  He  wfiit  there  with  reluctance,  /fir  nO  mau  ig  it  pro- 
fihet  in  hts  own  vmtitlri/,  and  he  compares  bimselt  with  unsuspected 
irreverence  to  the  Carpenter's  son,  to  whom  his  native  Nnzarelh 
paid  but  sliglit  respect — a  singular  illustration  of  hi*  prescience 
of  bis  own  hi^h  {fowers  and  tiesiiny,  as  well  ns  of  his  simpliicily.t 
Fcrrara  was  threatened  with  war  bv  the  Wnetians.  Must  ol  the 
Dominicans  ivere  ordered  by  their  superior  to  retire  from  their 
cuuveni  in  Ferrara,  S.  Maria  dei  Angeti.  Among  those  who 
were  sent  to  Florence  was  Frai  Girolamo.  He  wag  received 
in  the  magnificent  convent  of  the  order,  San  Marco,  berenfter 
to  be  the  sceti^  of  bis  glory,  and  his  fate.  Tbe  name  of  Fra 
Girolamo  wi^  already  not  without  celebrity,  but  it  was  for  his 
learning  and  for  bis  sanctity.  Many  stories  were  abroad  of  con- 
versions which  be  had  wrought,  hardly  less  than  ]>reIiTnntural  ; 
the  numbeiT  of  bis  disciples  in  later  days  threw  back  the  huio  of 
miracle  EUDund  many  of  bis  earlier  acts.  On  8  voyage  from 
Ferrara  lo  Mantua  he  had  been  shocked  by  the  blasphemies  aod 
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"  Th««  are  foni*  ccHpie*  of  the  ScriptnrM  in  di3«eat  lltnnic*  at  Florence, 
sandUlcd  b;  tb«  hind  of  SftvonArolii.  Th«  DOtes  thcm»i-llvM  are  in  a  ktnd  of  short 
^nd,  but  Oicre  is  bu  laiivrpri-caiiun  in  tW  M»!S.  Thu  pauagt:  csu'acted  by 
M,  P<-rxt;ns  »  genuine  Savoiiamla — a  record  of  thi-  wil,i  dreunis  wbicb  crwscJ  his 
sIiiniii^riRg  or  his  wnking  iiuafEiaotioD.  in  thi:  pmphctic  Mgiiificaocc-  of  which  he 
KvuifJ  to  ha«e  implicit  faith,^AppeDtlii;.  loai.  i.  p.  *,'8. 

t  111  his  beautiful  huur  tu  bis  uiotber,  publlEbHl  by  F.  ^Urchesv,  Arcbma 
Storicn,  ».  1  rj :  BO  Ane  wlio  TetM  thin,  una  no  tatxe  thtat  this,  eau  doubt  the 

rtttn  uocenij  of  SaruoanvU. 
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obscenitifs  of  the  rude  boatmen.  After  half  an  Lour  of  lila 
earnest  Cateclii&ing,  eleven  of  them  threw  themselves  at  Wis  feet, 
in  {intfDund  contrition,  confessing  their  sins,  and  imploring  ab- 
solution. 

Florence  witnessed  ihc  first  recorded  instance  of  his  public 
preaclung.  THy  the  admission,  it  may  almost  be  said,  by  the 
boast  of  his  atlmirin;?  biographers,  this  first  attempt  was  atota],  it 
■nit^Ftt  seem  a  Itupeless,  failure,  sueh  as  niiglit  have  rriis.hed  a  less 
ajdent  miin.  He  was  appointed  to  preach  llic  Careme  (the  course 
of  Lent  sermons)  in  the  ercat  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  The  expect- 
atinn  was  hi^h  ;  bis  couatenaDCe  was  known  to  he  fine  iund  ex- 
pressive ;  hi&  form,  tliuiigh  slight,  was  full  of  ^acc  and  strength. 
Bnt  his  voice  was  thin  and  barsh  ;  his  deUvery  unimprcasive, 
hjs  gestures  nide  ^nd  awkward ;  hi*  language,  not  yet  disembar- 
rassed of  dry  BcholastiR  form^  heavy  and  dull.  His  audience 
dwindled  down  to  a  still  diminishing  few;  not  twenty-five  pir- 
sons  lingered  in  the  varanl  nave.  His  superiors^  whedier  in 
kindness,  or  suspecting  his  slumbering  powei?,  sent  him  during 
two  c'onserutive  years  (14H4-5)  to  preach  at  San  Gemign&ilo, 
Still  all  was  cold  and  ineffective  j  a  scanty  and  listless  audience, 
or  vrtcant  aisles.  He  retired  to  Florence  and  re-assumed  the 
Initnblc  office  of  reader ;  it  mig;ht  scein  that  hlB  career  of  famA 
and  of  usefulness  was  closed  for  ever, 

On  a  sudden,  at  Brescia,  he  burst  out;  appalling^  entrancing, 
shaking  the  souls  of  men,  piercing  to  their  heart  of  hearts, 
and  drawing  them  in  awe-struck  crowds  before  the  foot  of 
his  pulpit.  The  secret  was  in  the  text-hook  of  his  sermons. 
It  was  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  Aut  insaiium  irivejiiet 
nut  faciet :  such  was  the  axiom  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Calvin  nn   the  study  of    this  mysterious  book  ;   an  axiom   pro- 
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Ibably  not  much  known  to  those  who  hold  tbC  peculiar  doc-  ■ 
Irines  of  the  French  reformer  among  ourselves.  If  we  receive,  I 
according  to  tlie  letter,  the  account  uf  this  Brescian  sertnon,  ill  I 
causes  and  its  cansc(|ueiices,  as  related  in  (he  life  by  Burlamacchi,  I 
it  might  be  adduced  as   illustrating  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Ge-fl 


nevese  reformer.  Xot  only  in  preaching  on  the  chapter  CiHitern- 
ing  the  2'3  (24)  elders,  did  he  declare  that  one  of  the  elders  bad 
been  commissioned  to  reveal  to  him  the  terrible  doom  which 
awaited  lisly,  and  especially  the  city  of  Brescia;  not  only  liid 
he  sommon  Brescia  to  repentance,  for 'fathers  would  see  their 
children  masssicrcd  and  drag^ged  through  the  streets' — a  scourge 
which  would  fall  upon  the  city  during  the  life-time  of  many 
there  present;  but  besides  this,  it  was  averred  by  Fra  Angelo  of 
Brescia  tliat  on  the  night  of  the  Nativity,  in  the  convent  of 
Brescia  (the  sermon  bad   been  preached   on  St.  Andrew's  (l^y) 
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Fni  Girolamo  hful  stood  m  an  cxtary  fov  five  hours,  enlirelv 
moltunless,  with  liU  face  shining  sn  as  la  Ulutninale  tlie  wliiile 
cburcli.*  From  this  time  Savonarola  was  no  lon;;er  a  preacher, 
lie  was  a  prophel.f  AlrcaJv,  by  his  owo  account,  he  had  struck 
ibis  rhord  at  San  GemignaiKj,  but  with  a  feeble  1j and,  and  it  had 
not  vibrated  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers:  he  had  prcac lied  the 
scourgia^,  the  renewal  of  the  CIturch,  anri  that  quicklj  ;  but  be 
bnd  preached  it  not  by  divine  revelation^  but  as  an  inference  from 
^^  the  fictiptures.J  This  more  sober  statement  init^ht  seem  to  compre- 
^H  heiid  bis  preaching  at  Brescia,  imd  all  the  period  of  four  jears 
^■(1486—1490)  which  elapsed  before  his  return  to  Florence.  But 
^Btbe  ttudj  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  congenial  study  of  the  Pro- 
^^Bpbets  of  the  Old  Testameal,  neither  founcj  Savonarola  m^d,  nor 
^■arijv-e  him  to  madness,  if  we  tahe  madness  in  its  ordinary  and 
Vul^ittr  sense.  Yel  if  lo  be  possessed  by  one  great,  noble,  and  holy 
aim,  and  in  the  exclusive  and  absoibing;  pursuit  of  that  aim  some- 
times to  pass  over  the  imperceptible  boundary  of  prudence  and 
reason:  if  conscious  of  the  undoubted  mission  of  all  jgood  tncQ, 
and  especially  uf  all  iii  holy  orders,  or  who  wore  the  cowl  of  the 
mimk,  to  denounce  with  peculiar  authority  the  divine  wratli  a^in&t 
LuJnan  wickerlness,  and  to  summon  the  Cliurch  to  repentance, 
he  forgot  at  times — or  thoufrht  suspended  in  his  own  belialf — 
the  owlinary  laws  of  Divine  Providence  ;  if  he  did  not  reverently 
admit  ihat  the  All-Wise  jeaiouslv  reserves  in  (he  mysteries  ol  hi« 
otvn  councils  the  '  hmes  and  the  seasons  ;'  if  he  at  times  lust  his 
Christian  patience,  and  no  longer  uttered  in  hiiinbloexpostulation. 
Holy  and  True,  how  long?  and  imagined  that  he  saw  the  sword 
already  bare,  and  heard  it  summuned  to  g-o  through  the  land — if 
lliesc  things  are  insanity,  so  far  must  be  admitted  the  matiness 
of  Savonarola.  But  as  that  madness  in  no  way  whatever  lessens 
his  responsibilitw,  if  it  tempers  our  astonishment,  and  |>i?rmits 
or  cool  judgTnent  to  Irace  tiie  causes  of  his  failure,  and  to  a 
■rtnin  degree  of  his  fatal  end,  ao  it  gives  full  scope  tu  our  ad- 
miration of  that  which  assuredly  enlilies  him  (by  a  much  belter 
claim  Ibaj}  doubtful  miracles,  seen  by  blind  disciples)  to  cunoniza- 
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*   Hurianiacclii,  npml  MaD»i,  p.  333. 

t  A  proph«cy  of  such  ruia  tu  Briiscta  uiighX  have  Ix-eu  lia»iir<Ifil  it  any  lime 
riih  no  doubtful  chajice  flf  iu  veraciij-     No  city  -was  so  often  Ireswged,  ft"w  sttf- 
_  trvJ  luch  rre<iiiiuit  dtrsoliiliun.    It  was  said  tu  bavu  been  fulfilled  in  ihij  siormiDg 
bj  ihir  Prvn4;h  sgme  ji'an  a&er. 

t  ^  andsBilo  b  Sail  Goml^nano  a  predii^arKi,  com'iQcia  a  predicarn-e,  c  in  due  aani 
cli'iofi  predicai.prwpftnemio  quesie  cnnclu&ioni  che  lu  chimLOVUva  aesMii;  flagi?!- 
lUa,  rinoTata,  e  pri-sto.  fS  rjnanto  -ttrvji  iif.iy/  [iir  ri'c/jiikwb',  ma  pri'  r^jiunc  dtill« 
" — ^""ire.  E  C081  ilicuvo,  ^  \a  qutsUi  niodo  prcdjcai  a  RrKscia,  c  in  uiolic  oltri 
di  LomburJimiualche  vnlta  ili  queatc  cose,  dofesteucauni  circa  a  qnBttro, 
Baiui.  Mificeli.  iv.  i-i-i. 
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tion  in  tbe  eatpem  «f  the  wise  and  good.  Girolamn  Savonnrola 
was  tiie  apostle  ami  inartvr  of  trutli  in  a.ii  age  and  larit.li,  in  wbirh 
tritlli  was  iiioTe  conteinptiiously  trodden  under  foot  tban  In  most 
pf-riiHU  of  the  OlirUtian  Church. 

During'  the  whole  of  tbe  obscure  period  of  four  years,  during 
which    wc    diml^   iriMre    the    movements    of    Savonarf>l(i    in    the 
cities  oi  Lombnrdy,  before  his  second  and   finul  ^sLablisbnipnt 
in  Floreoco,   his  fame,  was    becominfj   more    acknowIei|o;ed  not 
only  as    the   preacher,  or,  it   may  be,  the   ptophet,  but  as   a  man         | 
of  profound  thought,  clear    and    subtle  solution    of   tbL>olujTicat  ^H 
difliciilciea,  wise  counsel,  and  grave  authority.      At  a  counril  of  ^H 
his  order  Uoldcn  in  Reggio,  he  displayed  those  qualities  so  enliidjr 
opposite   to   tbe   aceompLishment    of  a    pa&siomite    and    fanatic  ^J 
preacher.      It  is  said  tKa.t  ihe    famous  Pi'C'o  di  Mirandola,    the  ^M 
uncle  of   tbe   prophet's   future  disciple   and  bisturiaii,    who    was         ' 
present  at  the  eouncij,  was  so  impreaseiL  with  liis  traDscendant 
abilities,  as  Iji  speak  strongly  in  ills  favour  to  his  friend  Lorenzo 
de'  Mcdiu.     Vet  there  seems  no  evidence  that  y^iVonarola,  when 
ihe  settled  in  Florpnre  more  than  three  years  afLenvards.  received 
any  invliatioii  fnim  Lorenzo;  it  was  almost  an  arcidenlol  arrange- 
meni  of  his  superior  which  sent  bim  agiiin,  as  the  iiumble  reader,  to 
the  convent  of  St.  Mark,    Neither  did  tlie  Order,  nor  did  Savona- 
rola himself,  nor  did  Lr>Fenzn,  on  the  news  of  bis  arrival,  foresee 
thai  in  that  lowly  friar,  wlio  travelled  on  foot,  and  almnst  sunk 
under  fatigue  at  the  village  of  Pianora,  eight  niiles  from  Rologna,  ' 
Florence  was  to  behold  the  restorer  of   her  liberties,  tbe   ruler  of] 
her  popular  mind,  the  spiritual  hvrd  who  shofiid  hold  theoeiatical 
away  over  her  for  several  years  in  tbenauic  of  Goil  and  of  Christ. 
Laicr  lejrend  emlxfllislies  Ids  jouniey  by  a  celestial   companion, 
who  attended  him  to  his  inn,  fed   him  with  refreshing  meat  and 
wine,  and  guarded  him  to  the  gate  of  S.  Gallo.V' 

Lorenxn  the  Magnificent  bad   now  been  for  many  years   the 
Lord  of  Florence.     His  age  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
Italian  letters   (strangely  enough    in  the  native   land   of  Dante, 
Ari<Jsto,  and  Tasso),   but    he  resembled  Augustus  in  mere  than 
Ilia  patronage  of  poets  and  philosophers, — in  tlie  skill  with  which, 
like  his  grandfather  Cosmo,  he   disguised    his  arist4>cracy    under, 
Tcjmblican  forms.     On  his  contested  character  we  must  not  enter;] 
nor  inquire  how  far  he  compensated  to  Florence,  for  the  loss  of  her] 
turbulent,  it  mnst  be  acknowledged,  her  precarious,  liberties,  bjrl 
peace,  by    wealth,  by  splendour,   by   the  eullivatiuu  ol  arts  and 
of  letters ;    by  making  her  the  centre  and  the  source  of  tlie  new 
civUizalidO  of  the  world. 

iSince  the  failure  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  Lorenzo  bad  innin-l 
taincd  his  temperate    but  undisputed  sway  in  Florence.      Uwl 
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only  danerer  was  from  witiiout,  and  tbis  he  had  averted  by  bis 
wLuluQi  and  courag'e,  bv  ius  bt>td  visit  to  the  court  of  liis  inortnl 
taemy,  the  King  of  Naples;  he  bad  brought  back  peace  to  rm- 
perilled  Florence,  security  to  bis  awn  g^vernmeut.  Hut  the 
Pazzi  conspirary  is  so  tearfully  illustrative  of  the  state  of  Italian, 
oi  Papal  moruls,  at  tlje  time  wtiea  Saviinaroln  E^e^ari  [jis  career, 
Ihat  it  must  not  be  altogether  passM  by.  The  object  of  that 
conspiracy  was  not  the  freedom  of  Florence,  though  it  was  to 
^^ overthrow  the  power  of  the  Medici.  It  was  the  substituti<tn  of 
^Bthe  rule  of  another  faction  and  family,  throiij^h  the  aiithoiity 
^Hof  the  Pazzi.  The  revolution  was  deliberately  planned  at 
^BRome  in  the  Papal  coninseU ;  the  P«pe's  nephew  was  the 
^B  prime  mover,  the  leading  a<(ent  an  archbisimp,  its  ineans  foul 
^V  murder.  The  place  ol'  thai  murder  was  the  great  cbitrch  of 
Flurenee,  the  time  of  that  murder  the  celebration  of  the  Mass, 
lie  signal  for  that  murder  tha  elevatit)i)  of  ihe  Host,  the  pre^ 
(entalion  to  the  adoring  jH-opIc  fas  all  l)GlieredJ  of  the  God  of 
mercy  and  of  love,  l^jrenzo  saw  the  dapg'er  driven  home  in 
the  heart  of  his  hrotlicr  GiuUann;  but  escaped  himself  by  a 
ttr^n^  accident.  The  rudlanto  whom  his  d<-alh  ivas  ai;si;rnt.>d,  a 
man  wbuse  hands  were  dyed  with  a.  hundred  murders,  and  wlio  was 
inured  to  the  death-shriek  of  innocent  men,  scrupled  at  his  task  ; 
he  would  not  murder  in  a  church  I  A  prjqst  wasi  easily  found 
with  none  of  ttiose  compunctious  visitings ;  but  the  priest's 
b«nd  wfts  feeble  and  unpnictiscd,  and  Lorenzo  came  off  with  a 
1  slijglit  wountl.  The  i'ope's  complicity  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
^B  A  confession  of  Rne  of  the  ruffians  was  j>u:hlished^  from  which 
^™  it  ap^>eared  that  the  Pope  liad  repeatedly  declared  ag^ainst  blood- 
shed, as  unbecomin;?  his  office  ;  but  after  this  sjiecial  protest,  he 
had  ptven  these  merciless  uicn,  who  all  the  white  declared  that 
without  blood  dtcir  plot  must  fail,  his  full  sanrtloii,  iNor  was 
this  all.  The  Bull  of  bixms  IV.  (we  presume  that  it  bore  the 
awful  prelude^^in  sempitemam  mcDioriiLni,'  for  the  etcmnl  me- 
mory of  tnaol,.  his  Hull  of  ox  communication  against  the  Floren- 
tines lor  their  vengeance  against  the  murderers,  still  t;larrs  la  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  Of  the  murder  in  the  church,  of  the  murder 
Ht  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  there  is  not  one  word  of  abhor- 
rence. It  is  treated  as  a  mere  ordinaiy  fray  between  two  Flo- 
rentine factions;  but  on  the  hanging  the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  the 
Diuiderer,  taken  in  the  fact,  of  whose  g-uilt  it  was  impossible 
ilo  entertain  the  shadow  of  n  doubt;  nn  his  execution  the  Bull 
assumes  all  ils  denunciatory  terrors:  it  is  the  most  awful  sacri- 
lege,  a  crime  deservin";  the  most  dren<lful  lorments  here  and  here- 
after. And  Sijttus  IV.,  mgiiinst  whose  character  there  were  other 
most   foul   charges,  it  may  be  calumbJes,  but  charges  published 
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at  the  time  at  Rome,  and  throughout  Italy;  Sistus,  who  almost 
began  that  system  uf  princL'ly  nepotism,  tlm  fuundattnn  not  of 
estates  but  of  principalities  for  his  needy,  rapacious,  and  tuo  ulten 
proHisTote  relatives,  was  the  head  of  the  Christian  world,  when  the 
hol^  ^avonarula  cast  his  eyes  abroad  upon  that  Cburcli,  in  which 
he  hoped  to  iind  the  spirit,  the  sanctity  ol*  the  Lord  and  lils 
apostles.  The  successor  of  Sixtus  IV.  waa  Iiuiorent  V!l!-  (Cibo). 
The  poetical  pasquinades  oi  the  day  stigmatized  this  Pope  as  tbe 
father  of  sixteen  baslards  ;  cluarily  and  truili  brought  the  number 
dmvn  to  seven;  two  only  smvived  to  benefit  by  their  father's 
elevalioa ;  his  defenders  tlicrefore  iiave  asserted  that  there  were 
but  two.  Innocent  was  the  first  Pope  who  cared  not  to  disguise 
bis  parental  velalion  under  the  specious  name  of  nepotism.  But 
the  new  Pope  was  no  longer  hostile,  he  was  in  close  alliance  with 
Florence  and  the  House  of  Medici;  his  son  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Lorenzo.  Ill  a  Well-known  letler  Lorenzo  (so  inuL'U 
had  tlic  advancemt^nt  of  the  Pope's  ki^ndred  become  n  matter  of 
course)  gently  reproaches  Innocent  with  the  timid  reserve 
wiih  which  he  had  hitheru*  provided  for  his  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Innocent  was  lo  he  succeeded,  almost  before  Savonarola 
had  begun  his  more  famous  career,  by  Alexander  VI.,  a  ]*ope, 
from  Mihiim  papal  zeal  shrinlo,  and  has  hardly  ventured  on  the 
furloni  liope  uf  apology.*  In  truth  this  period,  even  when  com- 
pared with  that  at  tbe  close  of  ttie  tenth  century,  and  the  worst 
times  in  Avignon,  and  during  the  schism,  is  the  darkest  in 
Papal  history.  The  few  brighter  years  after  the  Council  of 
Constance,  of  Martin  V.,  of  Nicolas  V.,  and  in  &pitc  of  the  con- 
fessions of  his  youth,  and  his  iiagrant  tergiversations,  of  Pius  IL, 
hod  raised  the  pontifR-ate  to  some  part  al  least  of  its  old  awe 
and  respect.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Popes  had  become  Italian  princes ;  their  obje^js  were  those  of 
the  \  iscontis.  or  Sforxas  of  Milan  :  it  luijE^ht  seem  their  sole  aim 
lo  found  principalities  in  tlieir  bouses;  their  means  were  the 
same,- — iittri{;ue,  treachery,  violence  and  rapacity.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  Papacy  when  the  Dominican,  now  arising  lo  the  zenith 
oi  his  lame,  and  master  of  an  eloquence,  unheard  for  centuries  in 
the  pulpits  of  Itiily ;  with  a  character  altogether  blameless,  and  as 
yet  unsuspected,  probably  unconscious,  of  political  designs;  with 
the  s.ole  purpose  of  promoting  the  religion  of  the  people,  took 
up  ilia  aijode  in  the  eonvent  of  St.  Mark.  The  Dominican  con- 
vent of  8t.  Alark  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  munificent  piety  of 


•  It  Bippeari  from  Dr.  Mjiddun  thai  »  Frt-ncli  writer  Liu  umJertakcn  this  foulish 
taalt,  bin  we  must  acknow ledge  thai  itiis  ukraniouUne  school,  tb«  bcIiooI  of  Aiidiii 
iiicid  RohrWher.  si£  tohiEiohcal  value^  is  eD'  far  below  contGmpt,  thai  it  faardl; 
louciii-s  our  curiosity;  paradox  musl  br  iugeTiiouB  and  plftniible  evi^alo  &inn£«. 
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lO  de'  Medici.  In  three  ycni's  lie  i«  said  bj  P,  \rarrlipse  to 
spent  36,000  goki  tlnrins  upoo  it,  Cosmo  had  ileli);!] teil  to 
yisit  within  its  walls  the  holy  Antcmioo^  afttTwardg  iirchbiahop 
of  Florence,  and  in  g-ood  time  a  saini:,  Cosmo's  g^rautlsfin,  L<>- 
xenzo,  maintained  the  heredttar;  respect  of  his  house  for  the 
convent  of  St.  iVIark,  On  the  wnlls  were  now,  fresh  in  all  their 
Kiinily  beauty,  the  fresroe*  of  Fra  Angelico,  who  in  its  cells  had 
prayed  nnd  paiiited,  painted  and  prayed;  his  prayers  no  doubt 
crowded  with  ihemesof  the  holy  images  which  hepainte*!,  wliilpliis 
_»ainlin^  as  it  were,  embodied  prayer.  St.  Mark  is  perpetually 
^Tisited  in  the  present  dmy  by  those  who,  gazing'  with  ndmiration 
on  the  works  of  Fra  Anwelico,  forget  that  Its  cloisters  were  trod 
by  the  no  less  h">fy,  but  less  peaceful,  fevt  of  Fra  Girolauio. 
But  with  what  rapture  must  the  Preacher  have  ^nzed  on  ihe 
frmgenial  paintings  of  Fra  Angelico!* 

From  this  time  Savonarola  is  to  a  certain  degree  his  own 
biographer:  the  sucressive  volumes  of  his  sermons,  from  Ad- 
vent, 14£Il,t  to  Lent,  1498  (the  year  of  his  death)  display  the 
gmduiil  development  of  bis  eloquence,  liis  influence,  nad  bis 
aims,  till  he  rises  to  his  height,  the  legislator,  and  ruler  of 
Florf-nce,  { 

He  began  with  the  humhlc  office  of  Render,  that  is,  the  In- 
stmctor  of  the  novices,  perhaps  of  the  tertiaries,  the  lay  members, 
of  the  Order,  The  sphere  <ji"  his  first  eiforls  was  a  close  hall,  of 
moderate  dimensions.  The  whole  bmly  uf  friars  within  the  con- 
Tent*  and  pious  hearers  from  willioiil,  crowded  the  narrow  room  ; 
he  descended  into  the  garden  of  the  c<»nvcnt,  and,  under  the  damask 
rosebushes,  or  in  the  porch  of  a  chapel,  conlinued  his  pious 
instructions.  There  was  somethinjr  still  nf  want  of  freedom  in 
bis  gestnres,  something  harsh  in  his  intonation,  which  offended 
the  fastidious  vyeis  and  ears  of  the  Florentines.  §  But  these  de- 
fects fell  away,  or  were  lost  in  his  deep  earnestness,  and  kindling 
fire.  There  was  a  general  demand  that,  from  the  lowly  chair 
of  the  teacher,  he  should  mount  the  authoritative  pulpit.  Savo- 
narola at  first  hesitated  to  accept  the  offer  of  his  Superior,  the 
iPrior  of  St,  Mark.  His  hioKraphers  assert  (legend  now  begins 
[to  speak)  that ^  when  he  yielded,  he  said,  'To-morrow  I  shall 
[begin  In  preach,  and  1  shall  preach  for  eight  years.'     The  Apoca- 

•  The  leH«r-pres»  of  the  beamiral  tugrftvin^  from  ihesf  fneacoeo  is  by  tie  Padre 
rclicse. 
t  The«  two  cnnrs^   were  published  ftt  Prat«  fl34fi)   in  a  roliinie   intcnile-l  ns 
iLv  commenccinent  of  a  compteKi  col  lectio  a  of  hit  wotlts.    ThU  dcMgn  bot,  w 
ngiTi  10  find,  bt'ea  Libnndonifd, 

I   i'LTren» — '  Itechtrclies  Siippk'meulaireB,'  lom.  ii.  p<  *5r. 

^  Pcrtvus,  p,  43.  nitli  ihe  4uutation  from  the  Magliab«cchiaa  Library,  aud  ttom 
Lis  book  '  De  Veritste  Prophiilies.' 
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lypse  was  asrain   his   inspiring  thcMne,     On  the  1st  of  Au^stj 
(1491),  tin  »  SundflVt 

*  I  begTari   publicly  to  eipnuncl   the  Revelations  in  tiur  chnrcli  of  St.  I 
Mark.     During:  'lie  course  of  ihe  year,  I  ccinLiniipd  to  devdope  to  tha 
Florentines  ihwe  three  propositionts :    "  That  the   Church   unuld  be 
renewed  in  our  lime."     "  liefore  that  renoTalioOj  God  would  strike  all 
Italy  with  a  fearful  chastiseiuenl."     "  That  Ihei^e  things  vould  happen 
shortty."     I  laboured  to  demonstrate  theae  three  poiots  to  my  hearers^ 
ami  to  perxuaxle  ihem  bv  probable  ar^umciits,  by  allegories  drawit  from 
the  Sacred  Sciriptures,  by  oiher  (jiinilkiide^  and  parables  drawn  from, 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Church,     I  insisted  on  reasons  of  this  kmd  ;J 
and  I  disaenibkd  the  knowledg:e  which  God  gave  me  of  these  things  in 
other  \i'ays,  because  men's  spirits  appeared  to  me  uot  yet  in  a  stale  fit] 
to  com|irehpnd  such  mysteriea.' 

In  all  t!ie  early  sermnna,  Savonarola  is  as  yet  neither  tribune 
Itor  prophet ;  but  be  is  a  preather  such  as  perhaps  ttal_y  had 
never  before  h(;ar(l.  He  hiinsolf  desrribes  perpetually,  what 
deadened  the  force  of  all  1  tal  iao  preathinp — subtle  loj^icoj 
dislinctit^ns,  pro  lane  and  idl<>  sinnililudeB,  illnstratlctis  IVotn 
heathen  poets,  from  Dante  or  Petrarcti  ;  he  compares  the 
prearlicrs  of  bis  day  to  the  singers  and  mourners  in  the  haose 
of  the  ruler  of  the  sjna^ti^ue,  whose  mournful  music  made 
the  soul  weep,  but  couhl  not  raise  the  dead.  SavoDarola  mighc 
noiv  seem  to  have  studied  hardly  more  than  nne  book,  and 
that  the  Houk  of  Bi.>uks :  he  is  said  to  h a vo  learnt  the  Bible 
by  heart.  Bui  it  was  that  book,  read  by  an  imagination  which 
opcneti  out  the  bibUcnl  lang'ua^e  with  a  boldness  and  luxuriance, 
certiiinty  as  yet  untried,  and  perhaps  hardly  surpassed  in  later 
days  :  every  ima^e,  every  allegory,  everv  parable,  every  fi^re  has 
not  oiie  but  a  thousand  meaiiings, — meanings,  eath  of  the  same 
authuiity  witii  its  plainest  and  lao&t  literal  si^mHcance, — mean- 
ings heaped  one  upon  another  with  prodigal  profusion;  and  that 
not  in  wanton  in*cnuity^  but  with  a  vehemence  and  fervour  which 
enforce  the  belief  that  tljc  preacher  had  the  fullest  eoalidence  in^^ 
every  one  of  his  wildest  inierpretatlons.  There  is  still  enough  of  ^| 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy  of  his  master,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  ^i 
show  that  it  is  not  fur  want,  but  from  disdain,  of  erudition,  that 
he  rests  iiis  teaching  on  the  word  of  fiod,  and  on  that  alone.  At| 
the  same  time  he  retains  the  most  huuiljle  deference  for  tb< 
doctrines  of  the  Church  on  all  theological  questions,  and  has  full 
faith  m  the  poetic  mythology  uf  the  middle  ages,  in  the  Vtr^ii 
and  in  tUe  Saints. 

From  this  time  all  Florence  crowded  to  the  preacher.  The 
narrow  churcli  of  St.  Mark  was  too  small.  He  was  summoned 
10  the  cathedral ;  and  here  men  climbed  the  walls  and  swarmed 
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on  the  pillars,  to  (-atch  a  glimpse  of  his  keen,  dedicate  features, 

id  the  tone  of  his  deep  and  thriltin^  %'nice. 

AdiI  Florence  bad  need  of  a  preacljer  of  Christian  rig-htntusness. 

There  U  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Florence  was,  in  Shakspeare's 

rase,    a    more  'hi^h-vieed'  cily   llian  others  in    Italy.      But 

\tT  mmmcrcp,  perliaps,  made  h^r  &«nsua1ity  more  splendid  and 

Uirious ;    and    the    cultivation     of    letters    and    arts,  and    the 

LiUjnic  philosophy*   if  it  had  made  the  manners  more  elegant, 

ha*l  prnlj.ibly  jiot  heightened  the  moral  lone. 

The  form  of  religion,  it  is  true,  subsisted — the  hierarchy  in  all 
its  splendour,  and  with  its  awful  titles;  the  ceremonial  of  the 
liurch,  in  its  utmost  ^r^eousness  ;  the  doctrine^  which  as  yet 
w  were  SI)  religious  as  to  dispute,  in  all  its  ri^nur  ;  but  its  life, 
jJiiictifvinjT  gracoB,  it5  elevating  aspirations  were  gone.  Its 
ious  power,  even  its  poolry  (Ih  speak  generally)  had  lost  its 
hold  on  the  inner  soul  nf  man ;  and  that  soul  must  have  some- 
inif  to  fill  its  insatiable  craving  after  higher  things. 
The  year  after  his  settlement  in  Florence  (in  1491)  sn  great 
fis  his  fatne  that  Savonarola  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Prior  of 
t,  Mni'k,  As  the  convent  had  been  enriched  by  the  bounty, 
and  had  prided  itself  hitherto  on  the  reference  slionn  towards 
it  hv  the  house  ui  Medici,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Prior 
on  his  Ap|H)intincnt  to  pay  a  kind  of  hotnagie  to  the  head  of  the 
family.  Savonarola  seemed  tii  be  i^orant,  or  simulated  ignorance, 
of  this  usage.  The  older  friars  reinonslraled,  'Is  it  God  or  IjO- 
leuzo  de*  Medici  who  has  named  mc  prior  ? '  '  GolI/  was  the  in- 
■taot  answer,  "  Let  me,  then,  render  thanks  to  Got],  not  tu  man.' 
Lorensin  heard  the  report  of  this  speech  :  be  merely  observed,  '  A 
oinnk,  a  stranger  in  Florence,  has  taken  up  his  aVxIe  iit  m'y  bouse, 
ami  will  not  deign  to  visit  me/  To  L«reo2f),  no  doubt,  Savona- 
rola was  no  more  than  A  ttiao  of  Surpassing  eloquence.,  whom  bis 
civilities  would  i^ailually  tame  down.  Lorenzo  would  have 
delighted  to  have  added  Sav^inarola  to  the  brilliant  society 
which  assembled  around  him  in  Care*ei,  to  share  his  splendid 
hoipitnlitj  and  discuss  arts,  letters,  philosophy,  and  relioion,  with 
PoUtian  and  Mirandola.  He  would  have  listened,  ns  a  high 
tellectual  gratification,  to  the  unrivalled  preacher.  But  Savo- 
naroJa  felt  that  the  friendship  nf  Lorenzo  wns  more  dangerous 
to  his  loflv  purpose  than  his  enmity^  He  would  not  even  tamper 
with  the  perilous  courtesie*  of  a  man  who  at  least  dallied  with 
heathenism,  whose  delight  was  in  heathen  poets,  whose  own  poetry 
Wto  bright  wiib  heathen  images,  and  melodious  with  the  name's  of 
heathen  gods  and  gtKldesscs,  and  in  whose  presence  were  discussed 
such  solemn  questions  as  the  immortality  of  the  snnl,  with  argu- 
Xnetits  extrattenus  to  those  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Church.. 

Throughout 
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Througljout  we  must  remember  that  Savonarola  was,  aa  will  Iierc 
after  appear,  a  nionJc  in  all  tli&  rigccur  and  intolerance  of  monk- 
liiiod.  To  Savonarola  thea*^  evenings  at  CareEgi— so  beautifully' 
describedj  and  in  a  kintlred  spivit,  by  Mr.  Hallaiii,  wltci  of  all 
persons  might  fairly  nssumc  that  clnssLi^al  culture  ts  not  incom* 
patiblc  witli  Cbrlatian  "-oodness — were  but  profane  revels  ;  heni 
bis  uOii-oiurieoHS  and  niniost  unclirjstian  rpjettion  of  the  advano 
of  the  princelj  host,  Lt^renzn,  punctual  in  all  the  ceremonies 
relij-ion,  catiie  tifmassat  St.  Mivrlt's.  It  was  told  to  FraGiroIaniu, 
thaE  Jifier  the  mass  he  was  walking  in  the  garden,  '  Let  him 
walk  aa  long  as  hn  will,'  was  the  t«Ul  answer,  Lorenzo  (the 
Magnificent)  placed  a  number  of  pieces  of  gold  iii  his  contri- 
bution to  the  alms-ehest  of  St.  Mark.  The  Pritir  knew  from 
whence  carrte  the  splendid  oblation.  He  sot  aside  the  baser 
metal  as  sufficient  fur  the  simjile  wants  of  the  convent  and 
sent  the  gold  to  the  buonuoniini,  to  be  <Uslribulcd  among  the 
poor. 

Savonarola  relates  himself  a  further  instance  of  his  own  haughty 
demeanour  lo  the  lord  of  Florence,  Five  persons  from  the 
nolik'st  iiousea  in  Florence,  a  Bonsi,  a  Vespucci,  a  Soderini,  a' 
Valori,  a  Rneellai,  appeared  before  him  to  persuade  Iiim.  for 
the  5.akc  of  tlie  public  peace,  lo  moderate  hi*  tone ;  his  dark- 
ening- prophecies  were  already  disturbuip  the  city.  'Vou  tell 
me,"  said  the  preacher,  'that  yon  are  come  of  your  own  accord. 
I  say  you  are  not.  Go,  and  make  this  answer  to  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici, — Let  him  repent  of  his  sins,'  Ilis  friends  told  biin  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  iniprisonmerif,  '  You,  who  have  %vives  and 
children,  may  dread  imprisonment.  1  care  not  ;  let  hirn  do  a* 
lie  will  ;  but  let  him  know  that  1  am  a  stmn^rer  here,  and  he  a 
citizen  and  the  first  of  the  city.  But  1  shall  stay  where  1  am  ; 
it  is  he  that  shall  depart.'  This,  of  course,  afterwards  grew  into 
a  distinct  prerliciion  of  Lorenzo's  death.  CWier  and  milder 
means  were  tried  to  keep  down  the  growing  Influence  of  the 
Dominican.  There  was  a  famous  Franciscan  jircncher,  Fra 
Mariano.  He  was  set  up  lo  calm  the  popular  mind.  He 
preached  on  the  test^  '  //  3'.*  not  J'or  i/oit  lo  Anote  the  times  or  tAs 
seanons  which  the  Father  has  put  in  hitr  own  power'  (Acts  i.  7); 
Savonarola  accepted  the  defiance;  he  preached  on  the  same 
text.  Mariano  was  awed  to  silence  ;  t^e  rival  preachei-s  met  in 
courteous  intercourse,  but  Mariano,  at  a  later  period,  found  liis 
hour  of  veng-eance  ;  he  preathed  in  Rome,  inciting  the  Pope  to 
rid  the  world  of  thnt  pestilent  fellow.  Brother  Gifolamo  con- 
tinueil  his  triumphant  coursei  In  Lent,  1492,  he  preached  on 
the  Book  of  Genesis  at  San  Lorenzo.  Women,  when  lie  rebuked 
their  immodest  attire,  appeared  in  dark  close  dresses.    One  man^ 
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be  left  tlje  cburcli,  hastened  lo  rnaVe  restitution  of  three  tboa- 

(lucals.     The  year  had  not  passed  when  Savounnila  stood 

dfatbbedof  Lnrcnzo  de'  Medici.    He  had  been  summoned, 

should  9eem„  by  tbe  dying  man  Liirsell,  wbu  bad  always  sbown 

i<?  innst  humble  obedience  Ic  tbe  rites  of  the  Cbureli,  and  had 

Ireadv  received  the  last  sacraments,  uttering  words  of  the  must 

Brofuuad  piety.      Pwlitiar],  who  was  present,  relates  the  intei"- 

ien*.     Oirolaiim  exhurtt'd  the  expiring'  prince  to  bold  fast  the 

litti  ;   Lnrcnzo   dodared  tliat   his   faith  was  unshaken,     That  he 

ihouUl    amend  bis    life;    Lorenzo    promised    so  ti>  do    in    the 

strongest  terms.    That  he  should  resis;n  liimsetf  to  d^nth,  if  such 

[Were   tlie   will    of  God  ;   '  with   jot,'   said   Lorenzo,  *  if  such    be 

iod's  decree.'     Tbe  friar  rose  to  depart;  Lorenzo  impb^rcd  hia 

jlcssin^,  boweii  his  head,  and  made  the  responses  in  tbe  firmest 

id   gentlest  liftic.      Politian  add:s,  that   men  would  have  thought 

lat  all    present  were  suffering-  deatli,  and  not  Lorenzo.      We 

bare   no  scruple  in  accepting  tltis  simple  statement  of  Pnlitian 

as  the    whole  truth.     It    was    an  after-thought  of  Savonarola's 

admirers  ami  of  Lorenzo's    enemies  wldi-h    reprcsenU  Lorenzo 

as  racked  with  remorse  by  three   sins  of  his  life,  the  massacre  at 

Vollerm  (which  was  no  deed  of  Lis,   but  one  of  those  dread- 

.i'ul  accidents  of  war  for  which   not  even  the  commander  of  the 

forces  at  V'olterra  was  responsible)  ;  the  plunder  of  tbe  Monti  de 

*ietk  founded  for  the  domy  of  Florentine  damseU  who  hiw!  been 

If  prived  of  tiieir  marriaize- port  ions :  and  the  condemnation  to  death 

sf  manv  innocent  persons  after  the  Pnzzi  conspiracy — an  act,  of 

tlAcii  popular  fury,  and  not  Lorenzo,  •was  guilty.    The  Friar,  It  is 

lid,  sternly  enjoined    faitb  and    restitution  of  all  his  ill-gotten 

'gaios-      L<orep2»  hesilatcd,  but   made    the   promise.      The   third 

and  last  demand  of  tbe  inexorable  Girolamowas,  'If  }'uu  would 

ibave  peacr  with  God,  restore   her  liberty  to  Florence,'      Lorenzo 

turned    his    face    V    the    wall,    and    spake   no    Word  -    the   friar 

[irilhdrcw.      AW    this,    however,    rests    only    on    the    report   of 

lurlamacchi,  in   whose  work   legend  ims  always  to  be  separated 

rom   history  ;    and   Lr>  Durlamacchi  it   came   from   MaruHi,   the 

imnamhultst  and  man  of  visions,  tbe  least  trustworthy  of  all 

Savonarola's  followers. 

So  died  the  magnirirent  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1492.  On  the  2i)th  of  July  died  Pope  In- 
liK-entVIIl.  Picrodc'  Medtci  succeeded,  without  strufigle,  to  tbe 
irkniiwlt-dged  but  undc5iied  supremacy  of  his  father  in  Florence; 
on  the  throne  of  St,  Peler  the  unblushing  and  venal  conclave 
>lueed  the  Canlinal  Borgia,  who  took  the  nam.e  of  Alexander  VI. 
Savonarola  acquiesced  with  the  rest  of  Florence  in  the  sovereignty 
>f  Piero ;  but  in  the  Advent  of  that  year  he  preached  on  the  Ark 
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of  Nnah^  a  coarse,  it  sluniUl  secm^  suddenly  broken  off,  aod 
r«t«umril  ill  llir  Lent  i>l  I4i(4.  The  cleao  ami  unclean  beasts  in 
tbt>  Bik  wrro  a  truittul  suljjccl  for  the  bold  imagination  ttl  the 
friftr.  In  the  Lent  of  l4Uil  he  was  in  Boln^tiJi,  but  it  should  seenL^f 
that  nt  ltol(i)inn  tir  IiAtl  (allird  Ilia  manner;  tlie  prOphet  was  at^^ 
firsl  tluiuirtt  ^]Ut  a  simple  wan,  fit  to  prearh  tu  women.  The 
prpni'licr^  fire  soun  br^n  1o  kindle  Ixtih  himself  aod  others; 
all    ranks,  »U   onlcrs,  tlic   artiEnn.   the   pensnnf,  tlin  buTglicr,    the- 

trinir.  wi-i-o  al  liis  feet.  Ttic  liau^hiy  wile  of  John  Bcnilro^licr, 
Mn\  of  Ikiliij^iiA,  c-dihlf^sc^ndet)  ti>  be  pireaent ;  but  ihe  aunc, 
Mitl,  in  sjitle  of  reinunstn]n<.-e,  vame  repeateUlj,  >vitfa  a  pompous 
tjltin  and  in  like  lTi)d»t  olthi.'  servu-e,  intt'impting'  tbe  devotion  of^H 
the  propir-,  and  the  4l|siourfte  ol'th*'  u-aehef.  la  (he  spirit  u(  ala^M 
Chr»-»i>*(uni  to  tbfi  B/tanltne  empress — '  Herutiias  dan(«s,  He- 
mdias  Wtinld  Iiare  the  brad  of  John  ' — Savonarola  addressed  her 
at  the  I>(-\  il,  who  came  tiv  disturb  the  word  uf  God.  Het  bntthecB 
attempU>«l  mi  the  fpot  U>  aven^  the  insult ;  they  could  not  make 
their  way  thn)Ug'li  ibe  thmng;^.  Assassins  were  hired;  acconli^ 
Id  ihr  Iritmd,  th^y  w«K  Mlmiued  lo  liis  picsmctf-,  bat  ai«rered 
before  Ku  l«*i>k  aod  wonk,  and  cnpt  hack  to  their  n&plojren. 
The  friai  lK>Kl)y  parr  out  ibai  hrwas  about  lo  return  In  Florence, 
be  shotiUl  sleep  at  Ftanosa ;  *  it  t»  not  ntj  lale^  to  die  at  Bo- 
lona.^ 

The  IMor  of  St.  Mark  deternilned  to  nMUBseoce  in  bb  own 
convml  thai  irliorRiatton  which  wilti  tevrihie  dewBciattea  be  had 
(nm  tb«  whole  Chuirh,  tbe  Pa|ie,  the  der^,  the 
He  Bi^gnk  vpoo  kia  bmbrea  tbe  strictest  ammtnty  and 
nwftknnlty  to  tbeir  raW^  of  which  be  himself  srt  the  example. 
Ue  tr««l««d  torcMpre  tike  doistn  bvm  tbe  ilin  aod  lirmce  oi  tbe 
oty.  and  obtained  a  site  al  (Arre^DtMV  where  be  sealed  Buat  oC 
tbe  brrthrvn.     So  fiu-  was  be  &a«  diiwn^k<g  Itorwiag,  tbM  be 


Wt  pan  of  tbe   c*M><wt 

Iha  Mmiy  at  tbe  OiieMal  laaunmees.     He   bad  (anbee 
IWoiBT  wwafalMa«U»mclof  tbeLookfaanl  provineesaf  bis  aider; 
a^   to  "*  "* 

iIm*  rttmm,  dkoegb  be  cwued  aot  totbwiu  aetoHi  A* 
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fjrtentous^leacDinE  onlliesoirmitof  the  Alps.  CLarles  VIII.  of 
nuice  hail  beeit  ^ummimeil  by  tbe  Duhc  nf  Mitan.  Savonarola 
at  tinios  (iisrlfiiinicd,  at  limes  seemed  darkly  ti»  intimalc,  that 
he  had  fureshown  ihe  descent  of  the  Frenth ;  but  he  at  once 
diCsi^Da tod  C'tiarles  VIll,  as  the  comiog  scourg-c^  as.  the  reno-  ^H 
tatiir  of  tliif  Ctiiirch.  ^H 

'J'lie  juilicial  folly  which  seized  Piero  de'  Medici  might  to  a 
less  devout  man  seem  the  smitin«^of  tbe  hand  of  God.  Florence 
had  been,  in  all  former  wars,  the  faithful  ally  of  the  French. 
Piem  de'  Medici  had  entered  into  tlose  cunfederapy  willi  the 
King  of  Naples*  wbose  throne  Charles  VI  f  I.  claimed  as  his 
own,  Piero  de'  Medici  might  have  resolutelv  mainlHinerl  or 
might  have  repudinted  the  Nea|>olitnn  allianre :  like  all  wpak 
men  he  chose  the  worst  course — vacillation.  He  knew  that 
he  had  not,  like  ins  fatlier,  a  (irni  liuhl  iiti  the  r^spett,  or  at 
least  the  awe  of  the  Florentines,  but  was  hated  for  his  prtdc 
and  profliiiafv.  Almost  the  first  art  *if  Charles  VIII,,  oti  hi* 
descent  Irum  the  Alps,  early  in  1594,  was  to  Sfod  an  embassy  to 
Florence.  He  reminded  the  Florentines  that  CharlrmJigne  bad 
l>ceii  ihe  second  founder  of  their  city ;  he  touched  on  the  recent 
(iUi!(nc«"S  with  the  kin^Dni  of  France,  espetially  with  liis  father 
Louis  XI..  and  urged  the  stronger  arg'umeni,  the  immense  com- 
mercial attvantao^es  derived  from  France.  The  Flofeniines  were 
aLmoBt  the  bankers  of  the  realm.  The  answer  of  Piero  de'  Medici 
WaB  ambiguous.  Charlesi  alonee  prepared  *o  march  oji  Florence. 
Such  Wtis  the  public  discotltettt  that  the  ningistratcs  eiilrcatetl 
Sai'onnrola  to  allay  the  anjrry  people.  The  Preacher  obeyed,  but 
he  did  not  scruple  Lo  remind  them  of  his  repeated  but  ne^-lected 
text  (a  text,  by  the  way,  invented  or  imagined  by  liini^r'lf)  ; 
'Behold,  thf^  sword  ^f  the  Lord  is  upon  the  land,  instantly  and 
npiiily.'  •  Piero  de'  Medici  was  seized  with  the  utm^isi  panic; 
be  thought  of  "tiis  Father's  dariaif  embassn^e  in  l|is  omii  per«r>n 
to  the  hr):»tile  court  uf  Naples,  What  Lort^nzo  had  done  with 
bold  wisdom,  he  would  imitate  with  weak  despair  :  he  went  as 
bit  own  ambassador  lo  the  camp  of  Charles  ;  but,  iostead  of 
overawing,  fell  prostrate  before  the  invader.  He  accepted  at 
once  the  hard  terms;  he  was  even  more  lavish  of  concc^ssion 
than  the  king  of  demands:  lie  stipulated  for  the  surrender  of 
the  fortresses  oi  I*ierra  Santa,  Sarzann,  SarzancUa,  the  occupation 
of  Pisa  and  I,egbom,  the  loan  of  200,000  ducats. 

Florence  rose  in  fury.      Francesco   Valori,  once  a  friend   of  | 
the  Me<liici,  headed  the  movemcni,  mounti-d  his  horse,  and  sum- 

*  Egci;  gUiIiu*  Domipi  sup«r  lerram  cito  «i  velodler.  Hu  fa.Tauriie  |ilinu«'  ma 
that  Uu.'  tarbi«rc  iibe  tiarber  or  bmrl^srias)  would  a>m  aud  Ehavc  all  Icaly.  See 
opecially  '  Sopra  i  Salmi,'  lenn.  xsJT.  p.  ICS.  I 
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"TOoncd  tbe  people  to  liberty.  Piero  de'  Medici  and  all  his 
faction  were  declared  reljcls  ;  they  stole  out  of  the  city,  and  Inok 
refuge  in  Bolo^a.  Savi>narola  seemed  stunned  with  the  revolu- 
tion—  the  Prophet  saw  not  clearly  what  was  to  come.  His 
sermon  (on  H,'»iJ(ratJ  dwelt  only  on  the  mercy  of  God  ;  h^e  ur^ed 
the  people  to  imitale  God,  and  show  compassion.  He  spoke  am- 
biguously of  the  scouTsre  irapendiniSf  over  the  city:  lei  Florence 
1^ appease  God,  who  IS  already  half-appealed  ;  let  the  approaching 
HAdvent  be  a  fast  as  rigorous  as  Lent.  The  burthen  of  his  dis- 
course, the  burthen  on  wliich  he  perpetually  dwelt,  was  calamity 
on  Ilaly,  on  Florenre,  on  the  clergy. 

And  he  said  ajrain  and  a<;ain  that  Italy  shall  be  utterly  sub- 
verted, and  spetiallv  the  city  of  Rome,  Nevertheless  it  was 
revealed  to  liiiOt  and  had  been  revealed  jn  fprmer  visions  he  had 
seen  at  intervals  for  the  last  four  years,  that  the  prophecy  a,cainst 
Florence  was  conditional :  it  micfht  be  averted  by  her  repentance 
and  by  God's  merry.  Four  ambassadors  were  named  of  nuble 
houses — a  Nerli,  a  Kucellai,  a  Capponi^  a  Cavalcanti ;  tlie  filtb 
was  tlie  Dominican  stranjer,  Oirolamo  Savonarola,  TlieV  set 
out  for  Lucca;  Charles  eluded  their  reception;  be  was  on  bis 
march  to  Pisa,  wliilher  they  followed  him  ;  but  Piero  ile'  Me<1icL 
had  pre-occupied  the  weak  mind  of  ibe  kins'  by  his  humble  sub- 
mission. On  their  salemn  audience  Savonarola  addressed  the 
kin":  in  a  lon^  florid  Cicemnian  harang'ue,  in  whirli  there  are 
but  few  ffleams  of  the  lervid  Preacher.  It  was  a  general  exhorta- 
tion to  imitate  Gotl  in  showing  mercy. 

On  the  27th  of  November  Charles  VIIL  entered  Florence; 
his  manners  were  courteous,  but  the  terms  which  be  dictated 
hard  and  intperious — the  restoration  of  the  Medici  to  their  full 
sovereignty.  The  magistrates  bad  not  lost  the  Florentine 
couta^e:  ihey  firndy  repelled  the  proposals,  '  VVbat  then,'  said 
the  impetuous  Frenchman,  *  if  I  sound  my  truni|5ts  V  '  'Then,' 
resolutely  answered  Gino  Capponi,  'Florence  mMst  toll  her 
bells.'  The  threat  of  the  terrible  tocsin,  the  sisnal  of  general 
iasurreclion  in  all  Italian  cities,  starlled  the  king,  and  he  tumed  ofF, 
with  a  coarse  pleasantry  on  the  name  of  Capponi."  Vet  Florence, 
unor^nised,  if  not  unfirmed,  mi^fbt  well  fear  the  lawless  Trans- 
alpine soldier^'  let  loose  in  her  streets.  Savonarola  was  sent  on 
a  second  embassage  to  the  kinj;.  We  see  no  reason  to  treaty 
with  M.  Perrens,  his  account  of  bis  own  language  as  raia.  boast- 
iog:  *  I  spoke  to  the  king  as  not  one  of  you  would  bare  dared 


*  Mitrcli,  i-  5!.    M,  Ptrrens  well  ol>!icrvesihat  MnehiaTeUi  hM»iill»ctteP! — 
■  Lo  slrepilo  AviV  armi  e  lit'  cuvaili. 
i\on  poii.'  far  cli«  nou  I'dmc  st'ntila 
La  -vvv':  aC  iiu  Cuppoij  fra  vt-axv  Salli. 
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pnkcn,  and,  by  tlip  prare  oi'  OoJ,  lie  wag  appeased. 
sue!  things  which  you  yourselves  wohM  not  have  endured,  yet 
he  heard  them  patiently.'  Charles  Vlll.  was  not  so  superior  to 
the  aw<?  of  a  man  who  spoke*  like  Savunamla,  in  the  name  of 
Cod,  and  \vl|(]3ii  many  believed  tu  be  ;i  pruphel,  as  not  to  cower 
before  his  presence,  or,  at  Icasl,  to  revereoL-e  his  saintly  rha- 
nicter.  On  ?ii'nveinber  2Gth  the  treaty  was  sitrnecl,  anti  Charles 
left  the  city. 

Florence  waa  now  free,  but  with  the  Mediti  had  fallen  the 
government  which  had  subsisted  for  seventy  years..  The  old 
republican  forins  Tetnained,  but  they  li^d  fnllen  into  desuetude, 
ami  the  habjls  of  self-government  had  Inn^  been  ohsnieEe.  All 
at  first  was  factious  confusion,  trade  ruinfd,  shops  closed,  the 
prople  ground  down  by  the  enormous  sums  exacted  by  the 
French  king  as  free  ^ifts.  There  were  great  names — Soderinisj 
CapjtuniA,  and  Valoria — but  none  of  commandinfj  aulhoiity. 
The  stranger,  the  monk  S,ivonanila,  was  the  first  man  in  Florence, 
on  him  all  eyes  were  turned  ;  he  alnne  had  overawed  the  inightj* 
king  o(  Franre  ;  to  him  Florence  owed  that  her  streets  had  ncjt 
run  deep  with  blood.  Tliat  he  fiim&elf  was  tlie  founder  of  the 
new  republic,  was  no  idle  boast;  his  sermons  on  Ha^gai  during 
the  Adirent  of  the  present  year,  ^e^■eal  the  workings  of  his 
mind,  and  the  course  of  his  proceedini^s,  Savonnrola  awaited 
his  time;  bis  first  proposal  was  tliai  of  a  reiij^inus  teacher 
rather  than  of  a  legislatnr — it  was  to  make  cnllcrlionB,  one  for  the 
poor  of  the  city,  one  for  the  poar  of  tlie  teiritory ;  tu  open  the 
shops  in  order  to  give  employment  In  the  needy^  to  Ii;jhlen 
the  taxes,  especially  tbose^  which  weighed  on  the  lower  oi-ders  ; 
to  enforce  strict  justice  ;  and,  finally,  to  pray  fervently  to  God. 
If  all  eyes  were  previously  turned  on  SavonaTola  in  despair,  thev 
Were  now  tumeti  in  popular  gratitude.  By  common  roii^i^nt  Sa- 
vonarola became  the  lawgiver  of  Florence,  He  suminoni'd  the 
wbole  people,  except  the  -women,  to  meet  under  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral.  He  began  by  laying  down  four  great  rules  nr  prin- 
ciples as  the  grounilworkof  the  new  constitution.  I.  Fear  God. 
II,  Prefer  the  good  of  the  republic  to  your  own.  III.  A  general 
amnesty.  IV,  A  council  formed  on  the  model  of  that  ol'  Venice 
without  a  doge.  Nor  was  the  constitution  which  he  proceeded  to 
develope  the  estemporatieous  conception  of  a  great  mind,  called 
forth  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  nor  that  of  a  bold  fanatic 
grasping  at  ]Miwcr,  which  in  wielding;  he  learned  to  wield. 
Savonarola  had  profoundly  studied  the  principles  of  govern' 
ment.  These  question*  had  not  been  avoided  in  their  vast  theory 
of  iiutnan  life  by  tbe  Schoolmen.  S.  Thumas  had  entered  inta 
them  with   all   his  cold,   analytical,  Aristutclian  preci:»iou  and 
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his  exhaustive  plenitude  ;  and  Savonarola  was  master  of  the  whole 

of  S.  Tlirmias.  His  boiilv  on  Guvcrninont  is  the  praftical  appli- 
cation tiftbat  of  the  Stlioolfnan.  Acroriiinsr  to  boih,  mnnartliy  is 
nearest  to  ilie  e^>vemnientor  God  — it  is  the  IjpsI  of  j^vecnmenls; 
but  bpib  the  Sclioolrnaa  ani]  the  Prophet  had  a  noble  avei^ioQ: 
to  tyranny^  into  which  Italian  monarchies  seemed  inevitebly 
to  degi^rKM-ite.  Tbe  tkeath  of  S.  Tbomns  is  by  some  attributed 
to  piiisim  adininislured  bv  Cbavles  of  Anjou,  ngaiiisl  whose  dire 
deapoiiiiin  Lis  book  of  government  Jiad  Ijeea  a  stern  protest 
Sa%-onnn)la,  in  more  than  one  passage,  dmws  the  ideal  of  a 
tvrant  in  tlie  blackest  hues,  manifestly  with  allusion  to  the  hated 
Meilici. 

The  constitulioQ  of  I'lorence.  as  founded  by  Fra  Girolamo^ 
was  not  !k  liert-e  democrac-y  ;  it  by  no  means  reciijjnLsed  uniiersal 
suffrage.  The  parliuinonl  of  the  wiiole  people,  summoned  by 
the  lorsin,  had  heen  the  main  instrument  of  the  silent  despotism 
of  the  Medici ;  t\iis  lurbuleat  assemblo^rt^  had  of  Decessicy  de- 
volved its  full  powers  on  a  Balia,  and  od  certain  functionaries^ 
the  Accoppiatori,  whose  names,  duly  prepared  by  the  Mcdlcean 
faction,  had  been  earned  by  acclamation,  »nd  thus  assumed  the 
sovereifrnty  under  the  secret  dirtalorship  of  Cosmo,  or  his 
descendants.  It  was  thus  shown,  on  a  smitt  sede,  how  universal 
suffrage  ends  in  despotistn.  The  great  Council  of  tht-  nation,  esta- 
blished by  Savonarola,  mmpreliended  tlie  citizens  with  theriphlof 
suffrage  ;  it  consisted  nf  all  who  had  ihcri^htlo  take  part  in  public 
affairs,  that  is,  citizens  of  above  thirty  years  of  nge  (in  some  lases 
twenty-five),  of  blameless  chararter  (netti  di  sprcchio),  who  ibrm- 
selves  or  their  fatbers,  ^randfatliers,  or  great -arrand fathers,  had 
been  either  in  thesignory,  ponlaUinicTB  of  tbc  companies,  or  of  the 
twelve  EuonominL  The  population  of  Florence  and  its  territory 
was  rei  kuned  by  a  cunous  slati^tical  return,  pubjil^ed  by  Roscoe, 
at  450.000;  the  fn'^at  Council  comprised  but  3^(H) ;  of  those 
one-third  were  chosen  by  lot  for  siv  months,  ami  so  in  succes- 
sion. No  meeting  bad  authoritv  il  of  loss  than  1000.  The  attri- 
butes of  this  kind  of  broatl  Ijorcditary  peerape  were,  to  appoint  to 
all  the  magistracies,  to  adopt  or  reject  all  laws.  Afterwants  il 
became  a  court  of  appeal  ln>m  the  sentences  of  dealb  or  exile 
passed  by  the  Sl^nory  :  this  was  called  the  trial  of  the  six  beans 
(sei  feve).  The  Sign<jry  was  supreme,  under  the  control  of  the 
Great  Council,  TItere  was  a  Srecond  council  of  eighty  (the 
rithiesri)  ;  a  smale  whi<'li  advised  the  Si^ory,  drew  up  the  laws 
to  be  submitti-d  to  tlie  Great  Council ;  decidt-d  on  peace  or 
war.  conducted  forei^  and  military  affairs.  Every  meiisber  of 
the  rifrhty  must  be  full  forty  years  old;  all  the  magistrates 
formed  part  of  it  j  and   bad   a  deliberative   voice  iu  its  counsels. 
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"Soch^  in  Its  outlioe,  was  the  ronsfitutioa  of  Savonarola,  or  rather  of 
Opd  I  Tor  Savonarola  (■iincted  it  in  tUe  name  and  aulhorily  uf  God  ; 
•aa  its  ui aintcrancc  dept^niJed  God's  lilesiiin^  and  the  promised 
unexampled  prosperity  of  Flori-nce.  Nor  was  tliis  all  ;  it  had  a 
licad,  aud  this  lifad  was  no  Ivss  \haa  Cliiist  biiiiKeif.  Our  own 
fifth- monarrl'tv-intn  were  anticipated  In  ibis  instalment  of  King 
Jesus  as  the  paramount  sovereign  Tbe  popular  cry  in  defence 
cif  the  constllulion  was^  '  Live  Jesus  Christ ;'  a^aiD  and  a£;ain 
(be  prpwlirr^  in  his  panepyiic  on  ins  own  gr€fflt  work,  declares 
it  tbe  especial  care  of  llit-  SaviuUr  and  of  l!le  Virgin. 

What  was  the  oHice  and  position  of  Savonarola  himself  in  the 

!  -new  constitution  ?  It  was  one  of  preater  influence  and  authority, 
because  it  was  anomaloos  and  undetloed.      The  Lord  of  Florence 

.  ^va&  .le&us  Ciirist,  but  tbe  representative  of  tbe  divine  will,  tbe 
pniplici   by  whom    it  was  penniited    lo    reveal  the   future,  waa 

|.lSavun'iro!a,  His  ofticc  was  sometliing  like  that  of  a  judge  of 
Israel,  or  a  llomnn  cens»r  with  dictatorial  power.  Nor  was  it 
that  the  SigTiory  or  the  Council  hafl  resort  to  the  cell  of  the 
friar,  wt  to  the  seat  of  a  living  and  perpetual  oracle.  He  is 
found  in  the  pulpit  durin^^  tbe  more  than  tliree  years  of  his 
dotitination,  witli  rare  pause  or  intermission,  and  that  not  merely 

•as  the  Ciiristiau  prf'aclKT  denoum'ioff  the  sins  of  men,  but  as  the 
guardian   uf  tbe   public  weal.      It  is  Florence  which   is  the  con- 
stant  object  of  his  terrible  or  clieering^  addrcst.     Ag;ainst  the 
attempt  lo  restore  tlie  parliament,  be  Uiuodered  with  more  thaa    ^J 
his  usual  vehemence.  '  People,  if  yuu  would  not  ruin  youraelres,    ^| 
permit  not  the  parliament  lo  assemble — keep  well  this   maxim,     ^i 
and    teach   it   to   your  sons.      People,  when  you    hear   the    bell 
'whieih   numjnons  vou  lo   parliament,  rise  up,  draw  ynuT  sword^ 
and  »ay  to  tbose  who  convoke   it,   what  would   you   have?     Has 
Dot  tbe  Council  Jull  power?     What  law  do  you  propose?     Will 
~»t  tbe  Council  do  it  as  well  ?  *     He  urg^es  them  to  make  tbe    ^J 
i^nurr  take  a  sitleuin   oatb   not   to   assemble  the  parliament,  to    ^H 
indict  heavy  ftnes  on  all  who  should  order  the  bells  to  smipd  for     ^H 
it.     '  I  would  have,  if  the  puilly  man  be  of  the  Signorv,  his  head 
strurk  off;   if  lie   be  nol,   let   him   be  declared  a   rel>cl,  and   his 
gxx'ds    rouliscated.'     This    n-a*    strong    language    even    for    tbe 
tribune  preacher.* 

But  in  truth,  according  to  Savoparola,  it  was  the  primary  ami 
essential  postulate  of  tbe  constitution  of  Flurence,  that  Florence 
aboLild  be  a  Christian  city  ;  a  city  such  as  had  never  been  seen  on 
the  eiirlii  i   the  mcKlel  to  Rome,  tu  Italy,  to  the  world.      It  was  to 


*  Fradio.  sopn  li  Balmi,  July  iS,  1495.    Sk  Perrau.  p.  414,  for  the  Rstvf 
ttw  ^uuiatiua. 
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enjoy  an  age  of  jieace  and  prosperity.     Tiicreforc   it  was  lba| 
the  pre-aeher  plunged  IieadKmff  into  polilifs.      Whom  wer^  tf 
Christian   people   to   c«nsu!t   in   all    things    hut   llieir  Christian 
teaclier,  him  who  bnd  the  divine  mission  to  preach,   which  not 
even  the   Pope  could  annul?     Whu  was  to  Kuide   the  Loi-d'a 
people  but  tUc  prophet  of  the  Lord  ^     It  is  idle  to  judge,  as  we^ 
might  now  jud|;e,  of  the  incoQ|^uity  nf  religious  men  >ningling^,fl| 
themselves  iii  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  the  rin^hiera,  of  making'^ 
the  jiuLpit   a  rostrum,   instead  ol~  keeping    the    faith  of  Christ 
in   holy   and  peaceful  sptlusion  from  the  passions  of  men,  and 
preservino;-  the   clear,  definite   distJiietiim  between  the  eitiKea  and 
the  Christian.     Fur  centuries  the  priesthood  iia'l  been  the  rulen[^| 
of  the  secnlar  as  well  as  ibc  spirituEil  nlFuirs  of  mrn.     Biahops^^ 
had  been  lords  of  cities,  thougb  Intlerly  in  Itnly  ttiey  had  shrunk 
into  a  more  peaceful  sphere  before  the  terrible  tyrants,  the  Con- 
doltieri   captains,    the   herc<liiary  podestks.     Preachers,    saints, 
even    female    saint*    (at    Florence   S.  Catlierino  of  Sienna),    had 
mingled  in  matters  of  state.     The  Popes   liad  been  the  {Jenia- 
g-Oj^tes  of  Chriatendonif  and  if  they  liad  shown  a  tithe  of  the  zeal 
for  the  liberties  of  inaokincF,  wbicb  they  did  for  whut  ihey  called     n 
their  own  liberties^  but  which  in  fact  was  an  iron  spiritual  tyranny^H 
thev   had    been  demagogues    to    ivbom    histc»ry   might  pay  the 
highest  honour.      Yet  was  not  Savonarola   himself  without  some 
□.ppri^hension  of  this  unwaturnl  position  of  the  Christian  teacher;; 
hut  with    his   cbaracterisUc    boldness    he    resolved   it    into    th< 
manifest  will  of  God  ; — 

'  I  luive  spoken  to  God  in  my  own  language.  "  And  wlut,  Friaji 
hast  lliou  said  unto  (he  LopcI  ?  "  1  have  ssaid,  L«nl,  I  confess  liiat  thoi 
art  just,  good,  almighty^  and  that  tliou  art  my  God;  that  thou  h 
crealeri  me  out  ofnoHiing;,  auri  1  am  ilust  atid  ashes;  yet  will  I  sp 
lo  thee  with  confidence,  lur  thou  hast  been  crucifieiif  for  me.  Pard 
me  if!  am  presumptuous  ami  too  foniiliar  in  my  speech.  Thou,  J^o 
who  doesE  all  things  wellj  thun  hast  deceived  ine;  thciu  hnal  betray 
nie,  worse  lliau  man  was  ever  beiraved.  Fur  though  I  have  piajed 
long  time  that  tliou  woultie-t  •jraiit  me  such  grace,  thai  I  nnghl  never 
be  cniiijDelJied  to  the  governiueiit  of  othersj  thou  ha.*t  made  lae^ust  lliie 
reverse:  ihoia  linat  drawn  nie  little  hy  IJitle  to  tlii-i  port  ere  I  was  aware. 
My  hightst  delight  was  peace — yon  have4lruHii  me  fitrtFi  with  jonr 
lurii  Jiri  a  binl  is  drawn  iitto  the  snare ;  if  J  had  ■^eeJi  tiie  snare  p^rhtips 
I  had  not  hecn  where  I  am.  I  have  done  a*  the  molh,  which  ileMre* 
the  liylil  whe[]  it  sees  the  candle  huniini^;  not  kunwiii^  that  it  burns, 
it  sin^t's  its  win^.  Thou  ha^t  shown  nie  thy  light, in  wiiich  I  r^-joiccd 
greatly,  imd  havinf;  told  me  that  i  t  was  well  lo  make  manifest  ihjil  light 
for  the  salvation  of  nieiji's  souls,  I  have  pluni^ei'l  into  the  fire.  aii>l|^| 
burued  iho  wing»  nf  eonleniplatiou.  1  have  cnlereil  into  a  vast  sea.  and^l 
with  great  desire  I  long  for  the  haven,  and  I  see  no  way  to  Tuturu. 
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[Ofi  tny  swee(  haven,  shall  I  e*er  find  thee  more!  Olt  my  heart,  how 
il  llmu   sulTereij  thyjtelf  lo  be   taken   away  from  so  Eweet  a  haven. 

'Oil  my  soul,  ]onk  whirre  tliou  art ;  surely  we  are  in  tfie  niiiisi  uf  a  c)«ep 

'•ca,  Atid  ibe  winds  are  adverse  Oi]  every  side.  Loril,  I  »«y  unto  tiit-e,as 
Jerettiinh  said — *■' /lorrf,  Mou  hast  deceirfd  me,  uiid  I  irox  deceitrdi 
thou  art  sfrOKprr  than  /,  anii  hast  jtrei'taleJ  ;   I  am    in  derision  daily  ; 

iei'fri/  (m€  uwrheth  mr.  For  since  I  rpuht,  I  cried  out,  i  ci  led  rinltnce 
■id  spoil,  fjfrai/sr  i/ie  word  of  the  iiord  teas  made  a  reproach  unto  me, 
and  a  derision  dmljf,"  •  .  .  And  again  I  »ill  say  M'itli  Jer^miali— 
"  JVof  is  me,  my  molfitr,  that  iAou  Jiast  borne  wfi,a  man  t/f  strife  and 
a  man  ofront^ition  to  the  whole  earth."  ^  T  wnuki  go  to  the  liaven  and 
I  fimJ  not  llie  way  ;  I  sniis^lit  rtsl,  but  found  no  place  of  rest ;  I  would  be 
in  peace  aud  §pt'nk  no  moru,  but  1  carmot,  for  1I16  wonl  of  the  I<ord  i> 
as  a  fire  in  my  ht^arr.  lli>i  word,  if  I  utter  it  Dot  foHli,  bums  my 
irrow  and  my  Ixine^.  Wftl  then.  Lord,  if  tltou  wilt  that  I  navigate 
this  deep  sea,  thy  will  be  done.'  } 

The  pulpit   was  tlie   throne  of  SaTonaroIa:    for  nearly  tbree 

pears  he  licld  the  sway  over  FlorKnce  with  as  ri^id  a  despotism 

the  Mfdici  of  old.     His  sermons  are,  to  the  FlorenlLnf  liislory 

»f  his  brief  period,  wh&t  the  oraiioits  of  Demosiheoes  are  \n  that 

)f  Athens,  of  Cicero  to  that  of  Rome.     Now  it  is  that  his  do- 

[quence  swells  toils  full  diApason.     His  triumphant  career  began 

L»iih  the  AJvoni  of  1494  on  Hag-aai  and  the  Psalms.     Rul  it  is 

[in  iho  Careme  of  14Sli,  on  Amos  and  Zechariah,  that  the  preacher 

rircls  himself  to  his  full  strength,  when  he  had  attained  his  full 

kullinrity,  and  coold  not  but  be  conscious  that  there  was  a  deep 

and  ilang^ous  rebellion  bnioding  in  the  hearts  of  tlic  hostile 

liactions  at  Flortncf,  and  %vhen  already  ominous  murmiirs  begBn 

be  heard  from  Rome.     He  that  would  know  the  power,  the 

jdann^t    the   oratory    of  Savonarola,    must   study    this    volume. 

'Nor   do  the  discourses  on  tlie   Festivals   of  the   same  year,  on 

Huth  and  Mici>,i],  fall  much  below  this  lieight.     The  Advent  of 

1-J9(j,  the  Lent  of  14S^7  on  Ezekiel,  and  above  all,  the  last  series, 

during  the  Lent  of  1498,  on  Exodus,  are  those  of  a  haughty  mind 

slnjuryling-  bravely  with   his  inevititble  ilestiny ;  they  are  gloomy 

nnil  solemn  with  his  approaching-  end. 

The  Scrmorts  of  Savonarola  mav  he  read  even  now  with  curioua 

interest,  and  not  seldom  with  ndmirntion.     Whnt  must  tlicy  bave 

|bceD,  poured   forth  without  check,  by  the  excited  teacher  to  a 

[most  excitable    audience,    by  a   man  fully  possessed    with   the 

jnvirtioQ   that  lie  was  an   inspired  prophet,   to   those  who   im- 

iplieilly  believed  his  prophclic  gift ! 

*  The  manner  in  which  an  Italian — a  Dominican — preaches,  I  cnnnnt 
3vcy  to  ymi ;  lo  fervid,  -'=0  fur^ble,  m>  full  of  action  and  of  passion  ; 
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often  as  if  he  would  pour  out  his  very  soul  with  liw  speech,  and  if  not 
flttetiderl  to  H-oiiIH;  expire  uii  tht>  ?pot.  But  this  is  the  kind  of  t^mnw 
with  which  Savtinarulu  wrought  upon  the  rainti  of  the  people  at 
Florence.     Day  nftet  day,  aJi  outpouring  of  mixed  doctrine  and  emo- 

»tion.  of  exkiortiition  and  prayer;  apiH^^h  full  of  force,  thoiig^h  not  of 
grace  ;  surtiing'  up,  els  it  uere,  frtMu  hot-9pritigg  in  his  heart,  and  flov- 
inp;  funh  from  hii^  ayue,  liis  hands,  hi^i  featunes,  as  well  as  frum  his 
lips;  renderin'z  him  nnminrifnl  of  all  but  his  subject,  and  hia  audience 

IURmiudful  of  all  but  liinisclf.'  * 
We    rpndi  after    tbis  with   mucli   less    wonder   Burlamacchi's 
boM  assertion,  that  bis  more  lervcnt  hearers  l>elield  aligels  hotftP- 
in^  ovex  liim  while  he  preached,  the  Virgin  herself  uttering'  iviUi 
him  liis    benedictions;    palms    of    martyrilnm   npon  his    head; 
blood  welling  from    hia  side.      One  noble    Indy  drclareil  that  he 
never  prc*actiej  without  s»m<;  ot  tliese  celestial  signs,  t 
■       His  sermons  address  nlike  the  fears,   the  hopes,  the  imagina:- 
W  tioti,  tlie  stfertiorts.      Nor  do  they  less  appeal  to  the  r^publicao 
I    Florentine  pride,  for  if  the  hurlhiin  uf  woi*  was  ever  denounced 
I    on  FloFi^nce,  to  Florence  were  made  all  the  ennobling  proidises  ■ 
f    of  prosperity  and    peare,     Tliere  was  even    the  Gerre  factious 
spirit  and  invective  against  political    enemies.     In  place  of  the 

I  old  battle-cries  of  Gueil"  and  GliibeJIine,  White  and  Grey, 
Patlescbi  (Medicean),  or  popular,  liad  grown  np  Dew  n&ines  of  re- 
ligious partisaiuhip,  the  Piagnoni.  who  with  Savonarola  mourned 
over  the  sins  of  the  city  ;  tlie  Tiepitii,  the  lukewarm,  among  the 
monks  and  cler^rv,  whom  he  hated  tvilh  th?  greatest  cordiality; 
the  Arrabhiati,  the  infuriaJed  at  his  doctrines;  the  Compagnacci, 
the  youns;  libertines,  who  detested  his  austerities,  and  looked  back 
lo  ihe  I'rL'c  and  gay  Limes  of  Lorenieo  and  his  sods.  He  is  himself 
a  Flurentioe,  even  in  their  animnsilies.    Fur  subject,  for  oppressed 

JPisa,  the  lover  of  Florentine  liberty  has  Bo  word  of  sympathy  or 
of  meny.  l*isa,  on  whom  Charles  VI 11.  tn  his  rashness  or  hti 
ignorance  had  bestowed  its  freedom,  must  be  brought  again  under 
the  detested  yoke  of  Florenee;  and  that  triumph  Savonarola, 
promises    as    the    heaven- appointed    reward  of   the    fidelity  <j£ 

IfloreQce  to  God  their  Lawgiver  and  the  Head  of  their  republic 
The  chief  characteristic  of  his  eloquence  was  that  it  wa* 
*  We  i^wote  \Vk  tnm.  '  LmTOfm  on  Great  Hen,'  by  thr  lat#  Prrfetidi  Myer«, 
itic  ri'markilble  book  of  a  reiDnrkitbl'l'  ni&Li.  of  rare  abilitjtt  luid  loorr  rare  vinues. 
The  htc  fomisone  of*  course  of  !«cture»,  Jtli^ered  as  pEU-ncliial  inMructioi]  iu  itw 
school  of  a  small  (liBtriut  iu  ihe  north  of  Eiigluid.  i  iir[  of  Kt-sv  ick.  li  is  ■  ponu- 
lar  life  fcom  popnlu-  uiat«riiiJ6,  witb  uuii««hai  to9  Diu«li«f  Mr  Carl}ie,  bat  nf Via 
belter  pan.  Tlit-  iilol  of  Mr.  Myrrs  is  boi  Forctr,  liul  Gooduc^ ;  and  it  hu  klaa 
this  pi'cuLiarity,  ihal  it  is  written  in  sound  uad  rary  EiiglifiL, 

t   ApuJ   BoliiKiiim  (Maiuil,  p,  539.     Sw,   too,   ibo  cliupTiTs    on    bil   affitlulitj, 
imiliijr,  hi»  flingular  uid  vdiflyiiig  iuuuHUinii&  irhh  dit  \ouag  iriors. 
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till  more  and  more  blblicaU     livery  imaisre,  every  wofd,  every 

vmt   in   ihe   Old  Teslainnnl,   was  not  merely  a  romole  ^liV^  » 

fifHire,  a   tvpe,  but  a  direct,   untlpniable  presignifiiaiioii  uf  the 

stale  nf  tiling  AmuDfl  him.     It  wnsaEI  aspininlvnml  inleiitinnally 

flpokrn  of  Florence,  of  Italy,  of  Rome,  as   it   had   b«en  of  Israel 

«nd    JodaU.  •     II  was  rhe  pift,  the   mission  of  Snvonamla,   to 

iiit*'q>rel,  with   the  authority  of  Ood   htinself,  all  tliis  vast  aduni- 

bratinii  of  tliin2;s  lo  coine,  to  unfold  lliese  phrases  of  tpiror,  tbeAC 

prptrnant,   awful    metaphors,   which  were  not    applitahle    by  a 

monil  nttiniti'  to  present  persons  and  evpjits,  but  by  tlie  profound 

jniiiEtsels  of  God,  had    been  endowed  witli  ttiosc  cndlesy  iiies- 

iiistiblR  meanings.      From  one  who  read  off  the  iisii)ns  of  the 

Jdor   srers   into  their  mndero  signinratian,  the  step  was  easy  to 

authority  of  a  prophet.     Tlie    mnre    limited  sense  of  '■  pro- 

iriff.'    usual   in  the  IVew  Teslarnent,  helonfring-  to   the  eom- 

icd  preacher  of  the  new  revelation,    was  lost  in  tbe  wider 

in  of  iljc  IJclirew  si'er.     Nor  was  this  a  pariNxysm  lo  which 

row  and  then  wmug'ht  up  by  the  excess  of  Zful  ;  a  tem- 

>rary  hnllacination,  which   gave  way  to  more   caltn   and  sober 

lews,     ll  was  his  deliberate,  repeated,  printed,  assertion.     No 

one    can  ifnow  -Savonarola  who  has  not   read   and    sliulied   the 

LCompeiidium   KeTpIationiim,'  in  whicli  he  olferml  to  the  world, 

it  were,  the  credentials  of  liis  prophetic  mission.f 

This  book  was  publisfied  in  the  midst  (yf  his  career ;  it  opened 

nth  the  distinct  avowal  of  liJa  power  of  prediclcn^  future  events 

by  divine  inspiration.      This  ^ift   be  ha<l   exercised   rarely  on 

count  of  the  hardoess  oj  men's  hearts.     He  will   not  scatter 

iris  before  swine.     His  prophetic  pift  is  from  God  alone,  for 

UkI   aloue  behobis   future  anil    contingent  things.     He   inill^- 

inily  rejects  all  arts  of  divination,  especially  astrology,  a^inst 

fWu-li   be  wrote  i^  treatise.     God  reveals  futurity  to  bis  cliosea 

vajits,  eitlier  by  supernatural  light  infused  into  the  sotil^  by 

birh  man  becomes  tti  a  certain  sense  participant  in  the  eternity 

God;    he  sees  intuitively,  and  wilb  certainty,  that  particular 

lings  are  true,  and  that  they  are  of  Gtid,  as  the  philosopher 

?rc*'ivc»  that  two  and  two  make  four.     The  second  more  spe- 

fu\  ami  more  ordinary  ino^je  o!   divine  revelation,  is  tlireefold. 

By  Aaahing  things  dirertly  upon  the  mind  ;  2nd]y4  by  visioaa  ; 


'  F.  g.  ha»oo  Mritto  nhe  qumo  Aniot  hit  cibdlato  contro  In  Iimliii.  «t  che  egli 
"•  ' "  ■:<  con  qBCSCo  c  «ou  qiifll'  vitro  gmn  aiaetlro,  ec  clie  gli  ha  sdjiitstato 
iimli'  Jucate,  e  thi  i-jgli  hu  r&tlo  rifdii  i  su"i.  e  cljeejrli  u  I'  huom0 
■  1  llalit,  et  clie  p  did'  iti«l  del  P»pa,  At'  Cardinnli,  M  it'  »-piii-opi  a  dt' 
Kimit    .     .     ,     e  cbe  dioe  aue«to  Amoc  ( be  biDitt- If  it  AU6(J,  die  UIcioIhibju  a 
Orirc  ill  eltiiio 'f  Stc.  &v. — i'mlic.  xxiii.  p.  231. 
t  Tlie  Latin  may  t«  rend  at  iha  eu>l  of  th,^  [.iFi;  bj  Pico  de  MinuidaU.     We 
klvay*  prvftr  tU«  luluui  at  the  Friar  to  ble  Latia. 
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Srdly,  by  the  intemiPtUation  of  angels.     In  nil  these  ivnys  tfrj 
Savuntiruiln,  liad  known   fiilure  events,      He   relates  his-   first  pi- 
diclions,  when  inlprppetiiic;  tlie  Apot-alvpse,  in  1489.     In  ]490,| 
his    misgivings    were    solcmnlv    rcbulii?d ;    in    ronsequcnce 
Ffaicli   he  iiiBtle  a  terrible  sermon  (una  spaventosa  preditaj.      H 

?tns  iillerly  unconsciona  vS  tlie  vafjucness  of  his  own  predio' 
tirtOs;  tie-  was  preaching  nn  the  Ark  mf  Noah,  on  the  words 
'the  wnt'Prs  sli^U  cover  the  earth.  This,  hy  his  avve-stnick 
hcjirers,  and  l>v  himself,  nas  supposed  ut  forpshtsw  tiie  descpnt 
of  Charles  VIII.  on  Italy,  tlinii>;h  iillerrtl  when  Charles  had 
alri-ady  passc-d  tlie  Alps,  But  Ssvonanda  was  (oo  absolutely 
ronvincett  of  his  divinp  inspiraiion,  to  Huspecl  that  these  things 
wpre  -vvilhiD  the  ran^f  "f  mere  human  nmjecture. 

Thp  extraordinary  part  of  the  treatise  is  the  argurnentaliv 
In  a  visidnarv  dialojrue  with  the  Tempter  (under  the  for; 
of  a  liolv  hermit),  he  suggests  evprv  poisiblp  rationalistic  o 
jet'tion  lo  his  own  suptrmatunil  gifi,  acul,  tti  his  own  satisfaction, 
disdninfuHv  refiiies  them  all.  He  has  simulated  nolhintr^  as 
£unie  supposed,  with  the  holy  purpose  nf  d^eceiving'  mankind 
to  their  ^tod.  '  If  1  ever  used  simulalipn  in  my  preaching, 
inny  Cind  dejirive  me  of  Paradise!'  IVor  did  his  visions  p 
cct'tl  from  a  spirit  of  melancholy,  or  a  disordered  imagin 
tion.  'This,'  he  replies,  *  was  belied  by  his  profound  kno 
Irdg'e  iif  pliilosophv,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  ini-onsistent  with 
a  h<>vvildere<l  phantasy.'  It  rctuld  not  be  fmm  astrolof;v  of 
divinniinn,  which  he  denies,  and  abhors  as  condemned  by  Holv 
Writ.  'It  is  no  deception  of  the^  Devil:  the  Devil  knows 
not  future  effetls;  the  Devil  would  not  wish  the  good  wrought 
by  his  proai'lunf.  How  can  the  Devil  know  the  limes  and^l 
seasons  ?  '  The  Tempter  appeals  to  the  prophets  of  old  !  '  Wh]^| 
shoidd  God  have  chnsen  him  I  Fra  Girolauio)  asi^is  piophet.  when 
there  npre  so  many  belter  than  he  in  the  Church  ?'  '  Why  did 
tifwl  elect  Peier.  Paul.  Luke,  and  Mark  rather  than  ot>iers  «s 
Apostles  and  Evangelists?  Even  sinners  have  been  giftrd  with 
pro|>hCT-y,  as  Balaam.'  The  Tempter  s«>e*  on  :  *he  receivetl  it  all 
from  fonlisih  dn-aming  wom«].'  Hcrarcly  roavrtsnl  with  women. 
Xboutih  there  have  been  prophetesses  named  in  Holv  Writ, 
«niiicn  are  i^^iO'iant,  fickle,  vain,  liable  lu  be  misled  by  tbe  E^'il 
One.  '  Some  say  that  tou  arc  in  the  serrei  of  tlie  councils  of 
prinrea,'  |t  wnold  be'  fitlly  forest  the  imth  of  ptvipbM-ieft  on  sucb 
cfaao^reable  and  insecure  foundations  ;  so  esp«f  udtr.  he  assets,  of 
tbrralenof  Florence.  *  He  bad  learr.ni  th«e  things  bv  asSub*ness 
aiD<l  }x>li(ie«l  wisdom  :  he  bad  learned  tbem  fmm  tbeold  pmnbeci^ 
oS  Jihsirhim  k(k1  S.  Brid^t.  He  oag:ht  lu  suppress  sucti  peiiloos 
Irutbs  in  silence.'     *  Did  Homti,  laai^  or  the  sunts  of  old,  <ff 
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S,  Bcopilicf,  S.  Victor,  or  S.  Catherine  of  Sienna  suppress  their 
omclcs?"  'He  ouiilit  Improve  his  divine  mission  by  iniiacles.' 
•Dili  Jerpminh,  dill  John  the  Baptist  work  niirnrles?'  'He  was 
an  licrelic  J  he  believed,  lie  rcplleil,  the  xvliole  doctrine  of  tlie 
Roiiiaa  Churth.  *  Maay  prenl  men,  many  of  tlic  wisest,  laughed 
his  prophecies  to  scorn.'  *Tlic  wise  of  the  world  always  Sfgrn 
the  words  of  hpaven.'  'The  believers  are  few  in  comparison 
with  the  uobenevcrs.'  'Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen.  Few 
feard  Christ  aiid  his  apostles.  The  many  persecuted  tliem,* 
He  liiwl  prophesied  msov  ihinps.  not  true.'  This  he  denies ;  ail 
thill  he  had  prophemrd  had  lunie<i  out  true  to  an  iota;  hut  be 
rew  subltcdistinctians.  'Sometimes  he  spoke  as  a  man  1  The 
[ol  J  Spirit  did  not  always  dwell  in  the  prophet !  "^  Tiie  Tempter 
ien  arfjues  with  him  at  len^tli  upon  the  unreasonableness  of  his 
tingling  in  politic's,  nnd  examines  his  whole  conduct  hotli  as 
jiitical  leafier  and  as  prior  of  !>t.  Mark.  Savonarola  justifies 
iself  at  still  frreater  lengtb,  and  in  ever^  particular.  "He 
Ight  to  preach  like  other  preachers,  on  virtues  and  vices.' 
ivonarola  triinnphaotly  appeals  Ut  the  fruits  of  his  preaebing. 
tn  iiur  BuminaT^'  whole  pa^es  have  shrunk  into  sentrnces, 
Che  rest  of  lliis  remar]<able  work  is  ocrujiied  by  a  Vtsitm, 
jjufcly  poelic  as  those  of  Dante,  in  which  the  Vii^in  lakes 
tr  place,  as  it  were,  ns  the  diviuc  Proteclress,  the  tutelar 
liut  of  Florence.  This  will  show  liow  entirely  southern  nnd 
llian  was  llie  mind  ot  Savonarola;  how  little  kindreil  it  wns 
ith  those  of  whom  \ic  has  been  considered  the  harbinger,  the 
lennan  and  Eotjlish  Reformers,  We  may  add,  that  thou^li  in 
se,  it  appruaclips  nearer  to  that  less  read  part  of  Dante,  tlie 
liso,  thaa  anythiu;>'  in  Itulian  literature  since  the  Divina 
Coitimcdia. 

If  llic  imagery  of  the  Old  Testament  predominates  in  the 
;hing  of  Fnijf^irolanio,  &o  does  the  lone :  the  terrible  judg- 
eot  of  God  was  its  burllien  ;  its  promises,  bright  as  ihey  were, 
pre  seen  rmly  in  remote  distance,  on  ihe  faint  horizon,  behind 
lg  and  lieavy-toomirtg  banks  of  clouds,  which  must  first  burst 
il  ovcT^vhclu.  The  denunciations  were  against  all  orders,  espc- 
lily  thf!  elei^  and  the  monks. 

You  who  write  to  Rome  (r/  Rome  more  herrnfier),  and  say  thnl  t 
re  apoktin^vil  of  \\n»  man  and  that,  write  dm — tliat  T  say  the  cause 
tluB  viBitation  is  the  evil  life  of  the  prelates  and  of  die  clergy  ;   and 
bad  exaiajile  of  titc  fiead-s  of  lit«  ciergy  is  itiaf  ivliitili  brings  down 
vi'imiion.      .      .      -      I  ttl!  ynu  lo  rtpi-nt,  and  if  joiidoiiot  repent  I 
jounee  to  yuu  two  tuost  terrible chaNlisemcnt^  (flagellt).     One  in  llijs 
wurld  which  you  cannot  escape ;  liiat  L«  the  tTihidatioiis  which  are  at 
id,  for  the  Lord  (jud  cooitiiti  in  haste  and  iustautly.   I  tell  you  dial  it 
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ia  coTiaing.  Tlib  other  fliuatitiemuntstuil]  be  iliat  tJiey^^'isll  go  down  into 
hell.     Did  tlicy  but  know  whiit  1  kanw,  fox  thi^  vhostiM^nient  u'iiE  reach 
a  vast  niultiiiidi;  iu  luiiy  uud  be;  (.•'ml  lijjy.  but  I  will  coutlne  niyselfto 
Italy  in  uhi<:li  I  my   ihut  very  ft;v\'  wiJI  be  raved.     .     ,     .     Tlie  Lo 
says,  by  lUv  nioiith  of  Mulachi  the  pruphet,  llt«t  t!ie  priest  uuglit 
kaow  the  law,  tur  he  is  ai)  oiagtl  of  Gwl.  and  jjow  ye  know  nothjjig 
the  Scripture :  you  do   not  even  kjjow  granmmr ;  and   this  would  be 
tolerable,  if  joii  were  of  good  Jifc,  and  did  eet  good  txauiple.     For  llii^ 
caii^  says  the  I*ortl  God.  I  have  giveij  i  ou  up  to  the  econi  of  tliv  people 
for  your  wkLeil  doiiigu.     Ye  keep  eniicubiiies.  ye  do  wi>nfe,  sjjd  ye  ure 
QotDriouB  ^.imblers ;  yu  lend  lives  more  Hagitiiju?  Chan  tlie  seculare; 
and  it  is  tin  a^fiil  &hurae  thai  the  veopie  :<houldlw  belter  ttiaii  the  clergy, 
J  speak  not  ul'  tlie  good  but  of  (he  bad.     (live  up  ynur  mule^,  give  up 
your  bouciit?  and  vyursiavi-&  ;  -waste  nol  tlietljjujis"jf  Cljrwl,  tlit  gain.<i>f 
your  benefices  on  bounds  aiid  mnieij.     And  the  i»me  Eiave  I  lo  uy  lo 
the  bishops.     If  you  do  not  yield  up  yuur  superHunjus  beimKces  wiii< 
you  hold,  I  tell  y<'u,   and    I   proi-'laiui  u>  you,  (:iiiid  tliis  b  the  wqrd 
the  Lord,)  you  will  li>se  your  livt;^,  yuur  bentlii^e'i,  ^nd  ul]  your  weal 
and  ye  »]\a\\  g:o  to  Che  manMun  uf  the  devil ;  every  way  ye  must  I 
them — ^and  this  ye  chall  know  by  experience.     And  now  to  the  n-li^o 
—the  monks  and  friaj.-i." — Tlicnefare  no  belter. — Predieu,  p.  499. 

Tbis  is  tbc  perpetual  looe ;  the  burthen  is  their  slmoay,  coft*' 
cubiaage,  nameless  vices;    tbe  founlry  clergy  had  everywhere 
their  cuncubincs  ;  as  to  tht  cardinals,  wc  mu^t  rev^'rt  to  a  passage^ 
in  one  ol  the  older  sermons  ti>  illustrate  tlic  frigbtfitl  state   o^H 
moraU.f     He  is  insisLiaf.''un  tbc  universal  curse  ujion  tbe  eaith — 
quia  malfdirta  terra,  vi  ujjerilius  eornrn — uii  tbe  uiii^t-rsal  miserjf 
of  maukintl.     Kings  are  nut  exempt  frum  this  misery.     Tbe 
are  ever  those  wbu  would   kill  atid  betmj-   them,  the^  arc  ev' 
in  straitncss  and  $adncs»  uf  mind. 

'  You  will  say,  perhaps,  ecclestastiaJ  persons,  uiriiiiials  and  p: 
lates,  who  ijave  tpreat  po-sesftions  and  revetiue*,  eiijuy  priLifound  |[>e.ice, 
for  tbey  hitve  nut  In  ihink  of  wives  aJid  children. _Tht-y  go  out  hunt- 
ing ami  ridmb;  every  day,  and  sufter  not  Uie  least  trouble:  they  are 
served  by  all,  held  in  reierenceaiid  gratitude  by  all.  It  seenis  indeed  iliat 
they  linve  pi-rCuct  peiicL',  But  1  tell  you,  ''  mniedtcia  terra  in  ofKritms 
eorum  '•---■- 

p«ice,  for 

Look,  when  ihey  eat  huw  many  huflels  must  there  ba — quanle  credeaxe 
hiaogna  Jam  [here  is  the  origin  of  the  rredenee  table  or  closet  in  pri- 
vate and  in  the  church  j,  \&l  the  common  iuo<l,  lest  the  j^piritual  food 
of  the  holy  Kuuliari.-t  t^huuld  be  poi&oued.     If  they  travel  to  any  place 

"  S«  n  ourious  pasHige  ou  Zacluwial),  Pf<?dica  xaxi".,  in  which  he  tresU  W 
^  AuguHtiuc,  ,4t.  Uuul,  i^t.  Doininic.  St.  l-'nwviii  liastinailoiQg  their  drgeaeraie 

discipIlM.— .-ilr-J*,   Fteiiu-Kr,  p.  "JSa. 

t  See  in  t'u,  eBcliur  volume,  p.  203,  Jiis  inTectivw  Kg^nit  Miiiltera(«d 
ftUe  Weights,  Iricki  of  altprtwjg,  ft«. 
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pi-rruct  pence,     But  1  tell  you,  ''  mniedicla  terra  in  ofKnoua ^- 

-for  ihe  liigfier  tbe  rank  tiic  greater  the  danger:  they  have  na^| 
■  they  are  always  in  fear  I&t  they  &)iouhl  bf  ki1l(?dur  poisoned,^" 
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liiey  must   take  everytiung  vnih  lliem.     This  stems  to  me  &  misembl« 
^Ife  fall  uf  death.     I  Lad  rather  eat  bread  ani}  uuions,  like  pwi- 
its  who  lulMtiir  ill!  the  day,  aiirl  rat  that  brt^ail  ami  those  oiiauiis  witli  a 
appelil^',  than  ea.t  as  you  do  sniper,  partritiges   aiid  pbeajtanbi.* — 
ra  il  Salmo,  c.  viii.  p.  313. 

Tbe  vires  which  Savoonrola  denouaces  as  the  shame  and  ttis- 

o("  Florence  are  luxtiry,  usory,  and  coverousness,  splfntlid 

immodest    apparel,    »ensuaUiy   in   its    most    de^adin^   and 

saUive  form,  intcst,   promiscuuua    intercourse,  anil  gaaibling. 

^olly  to  illustrate  lliis   we  most  have  quoted  page  after  |>a.ge. 

!n  a  l«rrible   sermya   (on    P^alci   xitvi.)  he  is  not  cuntcnL  wJth 

uwn  maledictions,  anltil  as  they  were ;  but  be  calls  un  the 

^i&lralcft  to  Fxecule  punishments  mort  stem  than  ttio&e  in  the 

losAir  law,      I'or   one   nttmelpss  ciime,   he   will    liava  no   secret 

fine  or  penalty,  be  would  litrht  a   fin;   tu  bum  the  guilty,  whose 

lurid  glare  should  afTii^ht  all  Italy,     Thus  he  goes  on — 

'  Shall  a  tlioDisnd,  ten  thousand  peritih  for  one  wretch?  ihnse  {loems 
are  the  cause  of  God's  wrarh.  Faihera,  keep  your  sons  from  iwjema 
(poesie).  Knng  oiiL  all  the  harlot;^  into  the  public  place  wiih  llie 
■ouml  of  tniiik^tets.  Fachiirs,  there  are  enoiigli  to  throw  any  ciiy  into 
■fliHifu^ion.  Well  then  be^iii  widi  one,  llieti  unntJier.  Puiii;<h  ({uiiiin^,  prn- 
Ubit  it  ill  the  ^Ireeti'.  If  voij  find  only  one  inaii  atikiii-^  lit'iy  diiciits,  tell 
kim  llie  State  liaf^  iiefd  of  a  thuii^nd.  ''  Puy  up  uit  iho  isput/'  i'iercfl 
lie  tongues  of  bltLsptiemcrs!  St.  Louis  of  France  ordoed  a  bias- 
!ien)erV  lips  to  be  cauterised,  anil  said  "  I  shouM  l:>e  hapjiy  if  tJiey  would 
>  the  saiau  by  me.  tf  I  cimld  clear  my  reTiItii  of  bluephenKTii.  *  Put 
urn  balls,  it  is  nut  time  for  tlaneiiig,  [^ttc  them  liown  iii  town  and 
eountry.  Have  your  eyes  everywhere,  punish  all  oHendet?.  Ila^e  all 
ta*ern»t  •■hm  up  at  six  o'clock.  This  has  been  or(f<?n*<l  again  anil  ugitin. 
Shut  your  eye^  awhile,  and  then  cau-h  them  in  the  fact,  and  exac:  the 
penalty.  Let  all  shops-  he  siiut,  even  aiKuh'-earie.s  on  i'e«'Civ;il  iJiiys,  If 
)ur  to<ilh  aches  have  it  drawn  un  a  fcsii\ult  dierc  is  tju  hann  ui  that, 
t  slatui  not  buvingr  boxe^  ami  luys.  Let  itehtors  leave  their  hou»i&  to 
lo  church  DJ]  (feek  d>iyfl  irithuiiL  fear  of  arrest.' 

His    audience    was    not    only  all    Florence    and    the    roiinlry 

Ouitd,  but  pe^jple  came  Iroin  the  neighbouring  cities,  Pisa,  and 

horn.       Tlie   seats    iu    the    catliedraS    were    built    up    in    an 

mtnphithMtrc  to  accommodate  the  crowds ;  and  even  the  piazza 

»a»  full. 

The  wonderful  cban^  which  his  preaching  wrought  i$  the 
boast  uf  his  admirers,  the  sullen  but  implicit  admissiun  of  his 
eoeniicA.  Half  the  year  was  devoted  tu  :il>stineiKie.  It  was 
■eaodalous  to  purchase  mc^t  on  a  day  assigned  as  a  fust  hy 
SavonaiTQls.  The  tax  on  butclwrrs  was  lowereil.  On  the  days 
wlien  the  Prior  of  St,  Mark  preached,  the  stieets  were  almost  a 
houses,  schools,  and  shops  closed.    >'o  obscene  sonars  were 
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heard  in  the  streets,  but  low  or  loud  chaunis  of  lacitls,  psalms,  or 
spiritual  sun^s.  Vast  sums  were  paid  in  restitution  of  old  debts, 
or  wrongful  ^ins.  The  itrcss  of  men  bfcatne  more  sober,  that 
of  wiimen  Eniidest  and  quiet.  To  ladies  of  great  rank  Savonarola 
ivoii](l  allow  sume  jewels  and  omanieiits  ;  iu  others  they  were 
pmstribed  or  cast  off.  Many  women  quitted  their  ttusbanda  td 
i;uter  convents.  Savonarolii  enforced  severe  continence  even  or 
married  people.  Weddings  were  solemu  and  awful  ceremonies; 
Eometiuies  newly-wedded  couples  made  vows  of  continence, 
either  for  a  time  or  for  ever.  U  was  a  wiser  counsel  of  Savona- 
rola thai  mothers  should  nurse  tlieir  own  uffspring.  Nor  were 
the  converts  only  nmong^st  the  lowly  and  unedui-ated.  Men  of 
the  highest  fame  in  erudiiton,  in  arts,  in  letters,  became  amongst 
the  mo&t  devoted  of  his  disciples  ; — names,  which  in  their  own 
day  were  g^Ioiious,  and  some  of  which  have  descended  to  our 
own."  At  his  deatli  (here  were  yoiin;?  men  among  the  brethren 
of  St.  Mark,  from  all  the  noble  families  of  Florence^  Medici^ 
llucellai,  Saiviati,  Alhizzi,  Strozzi.| 

But  tiavonarola  might  seem  at  last  lo  despair  of  the  present 
freneration,  inured  to  their  Itixuries  and  sing,  in  which  they  were 
cither  slonc  deiid  or  cunstantly  relapsing  into  death ;  be  would 
train  a  new  generation  to  his  own  loi'iy  and  austere  conceptions 
of  holine^.s,  virtue,  and  palriolisni.  He  issued  to  the  youth  of 
ihecily  a  llatlering  invitation  to  attend  his  sermons  ;  on  their  young- 
imagination,  and  Mmls  yet  uncnslaved  to  habits  of  indulgence,  he 
would  l:»v  the  spL'll  of  his  elgijuciice.  i'hey  crowded  itt  SUch 
numbers  tliat  he  was  obliged  to  limit  the  age  to  between  ten  and 
twenty.  He  proceeded  in  organize  this  sacred  militia.  The  laws  to 
which  ihfy  subjected  tliGmsulves  by  enrolment  ( and  the  etimUneot 
swept  within  its  ranks  almo&tall  the  youth  of  the  city)  werej  1, 
the  ohservfttion  of  the  commandments  of  God  and  of  the  Church  ; 
2,    constant  attendance   ut   the  Sacraments  of  peon^nce    and  the 

»  Eucharist  ;  3,  the  renunciation  of  all  public  "spectacIeB  and 
worldly  ])Icusi)re&  ;  4,  ihegrenlest  simplicity  of  manners,  conduct, 
and  dress.  The  youn^j:  republic  had  its  special  magistrates, 
pence-ollicerfi  (p[icieri)  who  kept  order  and  silence  in  the  church 
and  in  the  streets  and  regulated  processions;  correctors  (corret- 
tori)  who  inJlicteil  paternal  punishjnent  on  delintjuents  ;  almoners 
(limusinieri)  who  made  collections  for  religious  objects;  lustra- 
tori,  who  watched  over  the  cleanliness  and  propriety  of  the  crosses 
and  otlier  ohjocls  of  worsiiip  ;  and  finally  young  inquisitors. 
The  young  inquisitors  were  to  fulfil  ttie  office  of  the  older  neg- 

*  BurlaniMvhi  obscrKes  witli  miuder,  doI   witlioui   triumph,  tliftt  f?eu  winu; 
FrflCtciSfaiu  wi-re  among  tils  coqvitIs, 
t  Mardiese,  185,  AViti?. 
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fent  ma^tatrates.      They    were  to  inquire  aficr  and  denounce 

(phemers  and  gamblers,  to  seize  their  cards,  dice,  and  money; 
l(i<Jinonisb  wumen  luid  g'lrts  tun  ^ailv  dressed.  It  was  touching 
hear  them,  Bays  Biidainacchi,  utter  such  simpEe  and  Kwcct 
soiiiuls  as  these,  *  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Clirisi,  tlie  kin^  nf  our 
cilv.  and  of  the  Virgin  Mar^ — We  I'ommand  you  tu  cast  «j(F  these 
rani  ties ;  if  you  do  not,  you  will  be  stricken  wilh  disease.' 
Thev  fofceil  themselves  into  houses  and  seized  on  cards,  chess- 
boards, harps,  lutes,  jicrfumes,  mirrors,  masks,  books  of  poems 
ad  olher  instruments  of  perdition.  Savonarola  not  un)j  urged 
lie  reversal  of  the  law  of  nalurc,  not  only  did  he  vindicate  this 
jyisli  police  set  over  the  stale,  but  inveighed  with  more  than 
luat  vehemence  against  the  older  citizens. 

Til*  tyranny  exercised  l)y  these  Ijoy  magistrate's  over  their 
irenis  was  not  the  only  abuse;  his  enemies  aver  that  tbcrt;  was 
Sscord  and  delation  in  every  house  ;  wives  wrote  to  Savonarola  to 
case  tbeir  liusbands  as  ph>IUn^  against  his  authority.  Two  cases 
'this  kind  arc  named  in  the  hostile  Process^  as  notorious  through- 
Jt  the  city.  The  object  of  Savonarola's  most  devout  aversion 
ran  the  Carnival,  celebrated  as  it  was  at  Florence,  with  gaiety 
which  degenerated  into  wild  licence,  with  poetry  which  had  taken 
Pajan  turn.  Youths  oti  chariots  drnvr  through  the  city  repre- 
enting  sucient  triumphs  ;  masques  paradetl  and  danced  and  sung 
sir  camiv.-il  songs  from  Lorenzo's  poetry.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his 
ill  CamiMeschi  are  the  most  spirited  and  graceful  of  his  works, 
It  thev  saag  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne^  and  of  Cupid  and  Venus, 
ic  Carnival  must  be  put  down  or  at  least  cast  off  its  hentheti 
iaracter.  If  still  rintoUs  it  must  be  religious  riot.  The  firmer 
le  Mcendpncy  of  Savonari)la,  the  more  the  monk'broke  out. 
le  waa  not  content  witli  Florence  as  a  Christian  republic,  lie 
rould  have  it  one  wide  cloister.  The  holy  revolt  of  the 
lildren  against  parental  authority  caused  sullen  murmur.  He 
acknowledged  the  reproach,  which  was  if  not  lomlly,  secretly 
urged  against  his  proceedings.  *  Dice  Firenze  e  fatia  Fmtv,  il 
nopolo  e  diventato  Fraie ;  non  rogliono  piti  d' esser  sbefFate  per 
'  |uesle  quaresme  e  orationi.*  He  adds,  that  in  the  perfect  state 
if  FJiii>-nce,  matrimony  shall  be  ull  but  unknown. 

But  even  if  Florence  liad  submitted  lo  his  austere  yoke,  would 
Romn  bear  the  neigbhourliiifid  uf  a  city  which  was  not  only  a 
standing  reproach,  hut  a  bitter  invcL-tivc  against  her  and  nnainst 
her  rulers? 

The  old  religion  of  Rome  and  the  new  religion  of  Florence 
miild  not  but  come  into  terrible  collision.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion of  Florence  would  not  enilure  as  it  were  on  her  borders  the 
simoniacal,  the  worse  than  heathen,  Christianity  of  Home:  Rome 
VOL.  XCIX,   NO.  CXCVtL  D  would 
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would  not  endure  the  rebellious  preteiulons  of  Florence  to  h< 
nesSf  wbich  sho  had  repudiated  so  utterly  and  so  long.    Savonarola 
and  Alexander  VI.  coiild  not  rulfi  together  the  misd  of  CliristeB- 
dom :  it  mu»t    be  an   internecine  war    between  S:4vcnarula   the 
Prophet,  with  the  austerity  of  the  most  famous  founders  of 
monastic  orders,  and  Alexander  VI.,  against  wbum  all   contem-i 
porary  history,  without  a  protest,  lifls  up  ils  unrebukod    voi 
Never  yet  had  the  Roman  Church  such  desperate  di£Bculty  to 
separate  the  raan  Borgia  from  the  Pojx;  Alexander  VI. ;  to  pal- 
liate, to  elude,  lo  perplex  by  theological  subtlety,  tlie  incongniit; 
which  g^lar^  upon  the  common  sense,  and  sent  a  deep  »huil 
through  the  moral  feelings  of  inankitid.      Men  must  believe 
God  could  [ippoi[it  as  Lis  Vicar  upon  earth,  as  Vicar  of  hissinl«% 
gentle,  peaceful  Son,  a  man  loaded  with  every  cn'jne,  with  simony, 
rapacity,  sensuality,  perhaps  with  incest;  that  infallibility  as  to- 
foith  might  dwell  together  with  vices  which  lu  their  blackest  £bt 
disdain<?d  disguise;  ttiat  in    direct  opposition  to  the  Saviour'i 
words,  which  bad  indisscdubLy  linlvcd  logeMicr  the  acqualntaai 
with  his  tenets  with  the  prnctLce  of  his  precepts,  the  same  perso; 
could  have  the  most  profound   knowledge  of  tli>e  doctrin'^s  of  tb< 
Gospel  with  the  most  utter  contempt  of  ita  virtues.     It  was  im 
possible  that  Savonarola  should  preach  his  severe  cloistrnl  Chri«- 
tianity  in  Florence  amd  bo  respectfully  silent  on  the  anti-Chrl&tiaa 
ii]icj.uities  of  Home ;  or  vaticinate  the  renovation  of  the  Cburcb 
by  the   terrible  cliastisemcnts  of  God,  and  leave  unrebuked  thi 
Capital  and  centre  of  all  offciiL-e,     Throughout  his  seroions  it 
Home,  against  which  he  thunders  his  most  bitter  invectives,  amt' 
calls  down  and  predicts,  with    the  profoundest  cixivictjon,  the 
imminent  yrath  of  God.     He  always,  says  Borlzunscchi,  eaUeA^ 
Rome  Babylon,* 

Ah-iandcr  VI.  could  oeither  close  his  ears  agaiiisl  tlie  stunning 
maleiligtiona  of  the  prophet,  nor  fail  to  peicrf^e  its  fearful  con- 
secjucnccs  ;  yet  at  first,  his  unrivalled  secular  sagacity  mi^ht  oeeia 
at  fault.  Alexander  had  permitted  htmsclf  |o  be  surprised  in 
a  consent  to  render  the  convent  of  St.  Mark  independent  of  tl 
Dominican  province  of  Lnnibardy.  The  report  of  one  of  tb« 
most  terrible  sermons  of  Savonm-ola  had  been  taken  down  by 
hostile  scribe  and  transmitted  in  darkened  colours  to  Rome.  The 
preacher  had  attacked  the  clergy  with  the  bitterest  lnunts ;  ba 
traced  the  whole  evil  up  to  that  shameless  pontifical  court,  wb«n 
all  the  crimes  that  pride,  cupidity,  and  luxury  can  commit  arc  dooo 
iu  open  day.  To  this  be  attributed  the  past,  present,  future  miae- 
nesof  Italy  and  of  the  world,  and  summoned  the  Court  to  answer 
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it  before  maa  as  before  God.  Yet  Id  all  this  the  Pope  saw 
llr  ihc  iomewbat  wild  jceaj  of  a  deroot  friar^  He  desired 
^Uahop  of  the  Dotnioican  order  to  r<>prove  Savonarola.  Tbe 
■hop  frankly  rRpiieU,  ttiat  it  would  be  hard  to  show  that 
lony,  cooculainage,  and  incwt,  were  not  vices  and  crimes, 
*heTe  is  a  better  way  to  silence  sucb  troublesome  men  ;  give 
good  preTermeal.'  Aaother  Dooiinicna,  Louia  de  Ferrara, 
•ent  to  Florcnre ;  he  disputed  with  ;sTcat  vi^ur  againtt 
Oimlamo,  but  made  nn  impressiop  on  his  stubborn  virtue, 
tried  other  means — the  offer  of  the  arcli bishopric  of  Florence, 
prospect  of  a  cardinal's  hai.  The  indigDation  of  Savon^ola 
at  it$  h^iglit:  he  sutninoaed  the  tempter  to  hear  his  next 
1 ;  he  mouatcd  the  pulpit  and  renewed  in  ag'gravated  terms 
.  fierce  denunciations — I  will  ha.re  no  hat  but  that  of  the  mor^, 

with  nay  own  bliKid.* 

Bat  the    Pope  had    now  1o  ^»rd  against    more    immediate 

lies  t   Charles   VIH,  was  in   Rotne.      Alexander  took  refuge 

the    raatle    of    St.    An^elo  ;     only     thiTe    or    four,    some 

sett  bat  two,  cardinals  followed   him ;  the  rest  encircled  the 

ting  of  France,      Even  before  the  French   kitig's  descent  from 

Alps  there  had  been  dark,  rumours,  that  among  his  objects 

Italy  was  to  depose  the  wicked   Pupc<     The  cardinals  nici'ed 

to  taJce  this  boM  step.     They  urged  tlie  assembliag  of  ttiat 

■bunal — ujice    Pisa    and   Constance,   awful    to   Papal    ears — a 

iftial  Council. 

It  was  not  tilt  Napl<?s,  Romp,  and  Italy  were  relieved  from  the 
FBoe  of  Ibc  French  king  that  the  Pope  had  leisure  to  fear 
id  hate  Saronarola.  But  already,  in  July,  1495,  a  Papal  brief, 
Itaincd  from  the  Pope  by  the  enemies  of  Savpnarolii  through  the 
>uke  of  Milan,  Ludovico  the  Moor,  had  arrived  at  Florence  ;  it 
sheathed  in  bland  words:  it  invited  him,  or  rather  cour- 
iDslj  commanold  him  to  go  to  Koma.  Savonarola  alle<!ed 
tcoaes  of  bis  healthy  and  of  danger  of  assassination  on  the  road. 
!e  was  preparing  his  great  work  which  was  to  vindicate  his  prn- 
ihetic  [Kjwers,  the  '  Comjwndium  Revelatiomim.'  lu  September 
line  another  briefs  more  peremptory  and  less  laudaiorv' ;  then  a 
bird,  threatening  Florence  with  interdict,  Savonarola  obeyed 
>t,  but  he  suspended  for  a  time  his  sermons.  Still,  however, 
prracbeii  in  the  neighbouriiood,  in  many  cities  of  Tuscany, 
(ith  his  wonted  power  and  success. 


*  Tkii  arniun  is  not  exruit.  M.  Perram  qaotea  m  ^oaon  to  this:  *  lo  non 
R^io  cappelfi,  aon  mitre  fi^iuide  a^  piciole  :  dud  vd^iC'  se  noa  qiit^llo  che  lu  faii 
|io  &lli  Tgoi  $aiiii ;  la  ujcriL',  uiiu'  cajipcllo  mtso,  nno  cgpp^ETo  4i  %oiiga^,'-^ 

o  2  Charles 
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Charles  Vlll.  bad  passed  away,*  bottbe  Pope's  more  redoubt- 
able adversary  was  a^n  in  his  stronghold- — his  pulpit — hnrling 
(lefiaiice  at  bis  uofnrgivin^  foe,  and  entering;  into  that  strife  in 
which  success  was  liardlv  conceivable^  and  in  which  defeat  was 
martyrdum.  In  the  Lent  of  149t)  be  preached  the  famous  ('are 
ujH^a  the  prophet  Amos.  T!iat  he  was  at  deadly  war  with  tit 
Pope  lie  disguises  not  frimi  himself  or  from  liis  hearers ;  and 
is  curious  and  most  instructive  1o  see  the  strong  man  strugg'lin^  i: 
the  inextricable  feltcrs  of  the  Homan  system,  endeavouring' 
reconcile  his  own  obstinate  rebellion  witli  the  specious  theo 
of  universal  obedience  to  the  sneeessor  of  St.  Petpr.  Hence  Ihe 
perpetual  conlradittiun,  the  clnsbing'  and  confusion  of  his  art 
ineiits.  At  limes  be  would  take  refuge  in  the  more  plausib 
argument  that  the  ear*  of  the  Pope  had  been  abused  by 
enemiesj — the  Arrabbiati  and  the  Tiepidi,  The  Pope  bad  bei 
deceived :  be  appealed  from  the  Pope  deluded  by  false  represe; 
tatioas  to  the  Pope  better  infonned  as  to  facts.  At  times  be  wi 
not  believe  that  such  an  order  has  arrived  ; — 

^  They  are  too  wise  to  believe  the  fidsehoods  whieh  are  promulg&ti 

of  me.  If  the  Pope  Were  to  allow  himself  tr>  he  persuaded  by  The 
Phariseea  and  shoidd  coiiimand  me  lo  preflfh  no  JHore,  as  this  otde 
Would  be  co!itrary  to  the  cultivation  of'tlic  LfOrd's  vineyard  (this  ever 
old  woman  in  Florence  knows),  I  would  not  obt-y  him  :  I  would  apf 
from  his  worda  to  his  iuientions.  I  cannot  believe  that  Ihe  Pope  has 
uent  such  an  order.  Absit !  absit  I  that  he  should  prohibit  the  culture 
of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  I  f  a  Prelate  should  give  me  an  order  to  violate 
our  coiiritLtutiGiii  (tiie  Dominican),  and  not  cuttt\'ate  the  vineyard,  I 
must  not  obiy  i  eo  snys  St.  Thomas.  If  he  cnnimanded  me  lu  eat  flesh 
when  in  liojdtli,  or,  like  a  Cardinal,  belie  my  relii^ion,  1  would  not 
must  notj  do  BO  ;  so  write  St.  Bernard  and  other  doctor^.' 

At  times  he  triumphantly  reverts  to    bis   owji  unimpeachabt 
ortbod<)Xy,   as   he  ]nig;bt   in  justice   on   nil    tlie   great  articles   " 
the  faitli  and  on  all  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church;  but 
forpot  that  Home  had  long  exercised  the  power  of  enlarging  th 
limils  of  orthodoxy  ;  that  absolute  instanlaneous  obedience  to  the 
See  of  Home  was  now  an  unquestioned  doctrine  of  the  Chore 


1 


•  ^Tonarolft  bad  an  iciervi-ew  -wilh  th?  king  at  Po^gilionw,  of  vbtch  he  gi» 
an  account  ia  a  Brrmau,  ibt;  XX,  '  Sopre  i  iSalmi,'  prencDfcl  June  asnJ^  1*96. 
Enys,  ■  Id  mieio  Blato  la  iu  ciiinpt>,  «  come   essvre   ncilo   mferno.'  (p.  \4$,)     At  Hat 
diiiv  look  yUtv  iIlu  iiiiervltiv  vhich  Philip  ic  Comniiiici  liud  with  Fra  Giroluno, 
described  iu  his  Memdres,  \.  v'm.  c.  2.     Commiin'i)  beliPT^d  fully  in  thf  liotiAfl^^H 
of  SBVO'fiiil'Dla ;  he  wu  iiLcltiKil  lo  Ittlii^TG  hiN  pmpbecin.     To  CoiiLmines  fat  pi4^^| 
■licUil  the  safe  return  of  CImrles  to  France,  after  mo«t  Hgnal  caiumiiii^,  sapfUfV^^^ 
lo  be  rerifiud  i|i  iho  deulh  of  his  soa. 
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it  limes  we  seem  to  hear  not  only  Gerson  or  Zabarella  asserting" 
ie  power  in  the  Church  to  depose  a  wicked  Pontiff,  butAVvcIifTe 
Jobo  Huss  asseverating  tbat  a  wicked  Pope  is  no  Pttpe.     It 
a  stmiigc  arg-ument,  with  which  he  bewildered  himself  in 
Artier  to  be^wildcr  Lis  bearers. 

'  Wh«)  iias  inhibited   my  preaching?    You  ssy,  the  Pope.     I  answer 

>ii,  it  is  Aiisc.     "0(i  frifLT,  the  Bri+^fs  are  here,  what  say  you?"     I  say 

tt   the  Briefs  are  not  of  the  Pope-     ,       .      .      Tliey  say  tbe  J'ope 

nnot  err,   und  th?y  think  tliat  a  line  saying,  and  in  itseJf  it  i^  Inie. 

U  anulher  saying  n-  true^ — that  a  C'lristian,  as  far  as  lie  is  a  Ctiristign, 

inot  sin.     Yel   may  Chriatiani*  sin   because  they  are  men,   and   may 

As  far  ad  I  am  a  Christian  I  cannot  err ;  as  far  as  I  am  a  t'riar 

[cannot  go  beyond   my  rule.     .      *      ,      Tims  the  Pope,  as  laf  as  he 

Pope,  cannot  err;  wlien  he  errs  he  is  not   Pope,     If  he  commands 

tt  which  is  wrong,  he  does  not  command  it  as  Pope.      As  a  Chrislian 

cannot  err;  whwi  I  err  I  do  not  err  as  a  Chrislian.      ...      It 

WIowi^,  Ihtn,  that  this  Bnef,  nhieii  is  s\ich  a  wicked  Brief,  is  not  the 

ape's  Brief.     I  have  sliown  you  that  such  e\coinmiii>ic»lloti  {the  ex- 

umunica^tion   had  now  been  issueiJj   does    not    come  from  the    Pops'. 

SiiTuraing  Up  all  this ;   whoever  will  judg*  tightly,  will  judge 

It  such  an  excommuiiic&iion  is  no  excomTniuni  cation ;  such  briefs  are 

no  validity,  ihey  are  of  the  devil,  not  of  God.     ...     1  say,  and 

m  know  it,  that  I  am  manifestly  sent,  and  I  &m  of  the  order  of 

eachers,  and  I  am  sent  by  God  to  tell  you  this  distinctly  ;  and  I  mnst 

ich,  and  even  if  I  have  to  contend  against  the  whole  world,  and  I 

II  conquer  in  the  end.' 

ivc  and  resolute  words,  but  how  l(>  be  reconciled  with 
ipal  SupremacY,  or  even  with  ecclesiastical  discipline  ?  Savo- 
Lrula  asseris  a  mi^sinn  above  the  mission  of  the  Pope.  In 
lother  passage  he    instances  those    five    BulU  of  Pope  Boni- 

:e  VUl.,  'who  was  so  wicked  a   Po]ie.'     Nor,  in  the  mean 

le,  does  he  soften  or  niiti}{ate  hta  eloquence;  it  is  now  at  its 
tight;  is  even  more  terribly  vituperative;  lits  I'ulmi nations 
inal  Rome  arc  still  more  reletilleis.  Neither  did  the  Frati- 
plli,  the  lower  Franciscans,  not  the  northern  Lollards,  braml  more 
roadly  [be  evils  wliich   the  assumption  of  temporal    power  bad 

>ught  upon  the  Church.     There  is  a  Ina^  awful   passage  on 

lie  rod  of  Moses  swallowing  up   the  rod   of  Aaron.     'If  you 

would  live  well  go  not  ti>  Rome— I    had   rather  go  to  the  Turks.' 

lut  it  is  impossible  to  judge  Savnnarola  without  one  passage,  a 

tsage  which  we  cannot  quote  entire,  and  which  has  hccn 
rithdrawn  from  most  of  the  copies  of  the  Sermons  on  Amos,* 

•  Onl  of  fix  copies  in  the  lihraries  of  FLotenCc  ronliiltrd  by  M.  Perrons,  it  is 
oal;  in  due.  It  is  ia  (liat  tt'liich  <rc  tiavi^  iiscd  iKloaglag  to  Siou  CmIW^C  Libmry- 
Li  ii  quoted  eatire  ia  M.  P?rr«ne'  A]ip<--Ti>Ui , 

It 
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It   Is    in  the  wildect  fuid   tnost  cUariu:teri»Lic   maimerr   of   tbe 
preacher : — 

'  O  vaccsE  ping^ues  qiisp  *stis  iii  TVTotite  Samariee.     O  vacche  _ 
tW'  siete  nci  monii  di  Samaria,  t'lii;  viiol  ella  dire  questa  Scritti 
Til  mi  respmiilerei  e  liiroi  queste  profetie  e  Ic  Scriiture  Sacre 
fiiiile  in  Crislo  e   lion  vanuo  piii    lii,  c  furorio  verifieaLe  a  tompo 
lo  ti  respiHido  clie  non  ci  biflogneria  piii  aJiinque  U  vccciiio  Testamenio 
a  noi,  e  vi  espose  pure  dalli  santi  dottori  al  lerapu  dellj  ereiici  le 
Seritture,  secuudn  qiiclli  tempi  d'  alloru  per  li  eretici ;  c  tanien  fu  dopo 
Crialu,  va  liemamlajie  li   liouori.     Ad  me  aiiunque  questa  Scritlura  e 
qiiejtf.  vaccbe  grasse  voglion  dire  le  nieretrice  dtl!a  Italia  e  di  ItoB 
(iu  ijon  dico  di  le  Donne  da  bene,  io  dico  di  cUi  h),    Dccene  nessunail 
Iltilia  et  ill  Roiiia?     Mila  e>oii  puclie  a  noma;  died  mQe  sooo  poch^ 
drxJecii  mile  soiio  pothe,  quatuorciict  mile  sano  pothe  a  Roma.     Udil 
adLiiiqgge  qufjste  parole,  o  vacche  di  Saniaria,  udite  ol'  la  orecchio,    Ia 
Vttc-ciia  e  Till  aiiiwale  iiisiilso  e  grrasso^  e  proprio  come  uno  pexr.o  di 
carue  colle  due  ocelli-      Doime  fate  clie  la  \ostre  Caaciulle  oou  mnti 
iiehe;  fate  cbe  3a  vaiiino  cuperte  il  petto.     ,  .     Queste  pIib 

10  come  io  \'  ho  cEetto  un  pezEo  di  came  cod  due  accVn :  tiou  vi 
"'vcrg'og^iilaiio  di   niente  ;    puo  essere  die    son  non  vi  vcrgogniate  che 
voi  lion  solameute  i^iate  cuncubiut;,  ma  coitctibine  di  preti  e  ili  frati.' 

We  must  Ijreak  off;   this  is  mtxlesty,  decency,   mild  rebuke 
what   follows.      We  hiive  riftemanl*   Herixlias   dancing  and   d« 
mnniliiig'  the  head  of  Jolrn  the  Baptist: 

'  Queste  dJcano  al  turn  tz^Wa  Je  gambe  al  quelle,  amuiaua  qucsi'  aJt 
die  noti    mi  ]:i£Ciano  vivere  al    mio  inodo :    quanti   credi  tu,  ch^ 
pcnsca  r  sjino  in  questa  foraui,  o  concubine,  o  vaccli«.' 

We  miglit  here  almost  suppose  an  allusion  or  a  proplie(^  Id" 
murders  rciniinltted  un  eacb  other  hy  the  Bor^ins.     Then  come 
the  sentence, 

'Juravit  DomuiuftCeus   iq  sancto  suq,  Iiltlii)   ha   giurato  nel 
'^gliuolo  c  nd  corpo  sue,  che  vt^rraiiuo  i  d'l  amari  s^^ra  di  te^  Huma, 
sOpra  di  voi  vacdie,  verranno  dico  i  giorni  aumri.'— ^mps,  Preri. 
p,  1U9. 

Anothcl-  passage  might  seem  aimed  directlj  at  Aleiander  W^ 
if  Ills  cffruntery  had  aol  already  been  aaticipated  by  his  prcde^_ 
cesaorsj  Sixtus  IV'.  and  Innocent  VI U,     'They  disdain  the  moi^H 
■decorous  vice  of  nepotism;  thty  publicly  call  their  bastards   by 
the  name  of  sons.'  (p.  143.) 

SavoQarola  would  not  irust  to  his  elotjucpce  alone ;  the  phreiwy 
of  the  people  must  be  kept  up  with  counter  means  of  escite^ 
ment.  His  eaemies  were  by  this  time  became  strong  and  furioEu ; 
tliere  were  rutnuur;  that  tbey  intended  to  poison  him.  At  one 
pericwl  the  magistrates  (his  partisans)  gave  him  a  bcKly-guard  to 
protect  his  life.    It  was  at  the  close  of  this  Lent,  on  Palm  Simdajj 

that 
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that  be  e>T^<uii7,p<.l  tJie  famous  pcucessiun  wliich  wa»  to  put  to 
MtDP  tlie  unlioly  merriment  of  the  oUl  Carnival,  to  show  the  way 
wliidi  the  austere  sensun  of  JLent  was  hereal'ter  tn  commence 
.to  close.  He  would  oppose  the  Cross  tu  tbt?  sword  uf  justice, 
ithp  ChuTch  of  the  Annuuziata  assembled  not  less  than  BOOO 
^ildrcnii,  eacb  of  whom  bs  he  passed  St.  Mark  received  a  red 
ta.  Alnture  men,  clad  tn  wliite  like  children,  went  chanting 
(Iiuiring  l>efoi-e  the  Tabernacle  on  the  Public  Place.  Tlicy 
srnig  mvslic  lauds  composed  for  tlie  occasion,  of  incrediMe 
EtrBVH»aDi.-e,  mid  to  our  feelings  of  intredible  profancness. 
'iva  Ctiristo,  viva  Firenrt,'  was  the*  buTthen.  They  ■wero  a 
of  Christum  Baccliminlian  song,  with  iiifjiiitelv  greater  wlld- 
and  without  the  grace  of  Lorenzo  de'MedJti's  Carnival 


m 


*  Kon  fa  inai  piii  l>el  solazzo 

Piii  giocrin(io  ii*»  nmngioi*, 
Che  per  lelo  e  p«r  aniare 

Di  Git*ii  divenir  pazzp, 
Ognon  grici^  coin'  io  grido 

Semper  [)az2o,  pszzo,  pazzo.' 

ThcT  paused  for  a  time  before  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  der 
ori.      On   an  altar   in   Saota   Maria   del    Fioti    were   vases   for 
icrin^  full  of  gold,  ]:in«>,  and  trinkets ;  chests  for  larger  objects, 
be*  of  silk,  and  evcrv  kintl  of  Kor^eoua  dress  and  decoration.    All 
rse   oblations  Were  for  the   Monti   <lt  Pietii,  instttuIiortK  which 
orenrc  owed,    at   least  in  their  flourishing  stale,  to  Svvona- 
a.     The  Tabernacle   bore  a  painting  representing  the  Lord 
he  entered   Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  with  the  people  shouting 
osnnna  and    strewing   their    garments    in  their  way ;    on  the 
,liPT  side  was  the  V'irg'in  with  a  gorgeous  crown.     They  returned 
St.   Mark's,  and    there,  in  the    open   square,  the   Dominicans, 
crowned  with  ^ar^uids,  went  whirling  round  in  mad  dances,  rhant- 
p  air  the  while  their  Christian  Bacchanjils. 

What  shall  we  say  if  we  hear  Savonarola,  in  the  sermon  of 
e  following:  Monday  in  the  Holy  Week,  vindicating  ali  this 
rerelry,  and  with  ciamples  whieh  we  hardly  dare  to 
?  •  What  %hM  I  say  of  the  festival  of  yesterday — that  for 
ODce  I  droire  you  all  mad  :  is  it  true?  It  was  Christ,  and  not  I, 
Wiiat  will  ve  say  if  I  make  you  hcrenfier  madder 
II,  yrl  not  I,  but  Christ,'  He  returns  to  the  siibi.pct  later  in 
sermon.  He  adduces  of  course  the  cxampSe  of  David  danc- 
ing Iwftrre  the  Ark,  'yet  David  was  a  king  and  a  prophet ;'  of 
£U|ah  Euiialng:  and  dancing;  before  the  king^  when  tbe  rniu  auae 
4own.  'and  he  was  a  prophet.*  '  ^e  mock  at  these  thinjE^s  Cor 
yc  have  not  read  the  Scriptures.     Tell  me,  did  not  our  Savioar 
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himself  go  mad  In  this  way  ? '  and  be  refers  to  the  Gospel  of  St 
Mark,  iii.  21 ;  he  adduces  the  rejoicing-and  crying  by  the  A_ 
on  ihedcstent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wlifn  it  was  said  t\\cy  trere divisk 
tcith  nete  icine ;    St    Paul,  to   whom  Agrippa  said,   '  Thoji    ai 
mad;'  lastly,    St.    Francis,  in  whom   he   might  rerlninly  liav« 
found  hctteratithurity  for  Lis  mystical  ccstacy — *  This  is  the  pflet 
of  divine  love.'     '  What  would  ye  say  if  I  should  make  you  all,1 
old  men  and  old  womfn,  dance  every  one  around  the  rrutifii ; 
and  I,  ihc  maddest  uf  all,  in  the  midsl  of  all/ — Predica  41^h 
aopra  Amos*  ^| 

Tlip  Pope,  on  the  intelligence  of  these  doings,  during  the  I-cnl 
of   1496    appointed   a    cuuimission   of   fourteen    tlieologians,   all 
Dominicans.     Only  the  result  of  their  ileliberatiuns  is  itnawnj 
all  but  one  condemned  Ssvonarola  as  'guilty  of  heresy,  schisr 
and  disobedience  to  the   Holy  See,'      Vet  some  unknown  causj 
perhaps  tlie  powerful  influence  of  some  of  the  cardinals,  fur  he' 
had  cni'dinaU  among  his  admirers,  more  likely  some  more  urgent 
occupation,  delayed  the  lardy  anathema.     On  the  7lh  November 
arrived  a  brief  uniting  St,  Mark  to  a  new  Tuscan  province  of 
his  onler;  Savonarola  ceased  to  be  vicar-peneral. 

The  more  eventful  yeai'  1407  opened  with  the  accession  of 
jnory  in  which  the  Piagtioni.  his  serious  followers,  obtained  the 
Ascendency  ;  at  the  head  stood  lila  noble  partisan  Francesco  Valori. 
Bat  they  seem  lo   have  committed   a  fatal   political  error;  the 
Grand  Council,  detlucting  the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm,  was  now  r* 
duced  to  "2200.     To  fill  it  up  ihey  extended  the  age  of  admisaic 
to  twenty-four  years  ;  but  among  the  citizens  of  that  Age  a  grei 
majority  were  of  the  Compagnactu,  the  gay  ^-nulh  of  the  Mediccati' 
faction  ;   these  were  older  thaft  the  thildren,  wbo  Wt-re  all   under 
his  sway,  younger  than  the  more  sober  citizens,  who  had  groaiic 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Medici.     Savonarola  would  distinguish  ihijj 
carnival  with  still   further  solemn  abnegation   ^  it*  profane 
joicings.     Florence  ghould  make  a  costly  sacrifice  of  her  vanities' 
and  worldly  treasures.      Days  ht^fore,  his  young  police  were  sent 
around  oo  their  rigid  inquest  to  compel  the  people  tp  surrender 
their  treasures  of  ornament,  arts,  and  letters,  which  might  offei 
the  most  fastidious  monkish  delicacy.     A  vast  pyre  was  erecK 
in   the    Piazza,       At   the   bottom  were  masks,  faUe   beards,  mai^ 
querading  dresses,  all    the  wild  attire  of  satyrs,  harlequins  ai 
dfviU,  WOI71  of  old  in  the  riotous  days  ;  above  them  books  of  ttalii 
and  Latin  [Mietry,  the  Morgante,  the  works  of  Boccaccio  and  evj 
Petrarch,  then  came  whole  female  toilets^  perfumes,  mirrors,  veils" 

**  HtlipioQS  dandng  seenu  tu  1)«  n  favoiiHit  notion  wiJh  Pavonnrolii.  H*  Bays  to 
hii  liiiitifiil  Jistiples,  '  Se  tu  iDornu,  ti  (rovcrtii  ■  ballnlT;  cot  11  lUige]].'-— On 
Amoi,  Prti  miv.  p.  352. 
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false  hair;  then  iastruinents  of  music, lyres, flutes,  guilors,  cards, 
chcss-tablcs,  dTafNboards ;  the  two  upper  layers  were  pw-tures, 
[portraits  pf  the  mp&t  famous  l>eauties  of  Florence^  ihc  wurks  of 
[the  ^catcst  toasters.  Wbat(?ver  painting;  betrayed  one  j^team  of 
lliuman  nakcfiness  was  heaped  up  for  tlie  sacrifice.  Aiium^ 
ttlie  famous  artibts  who  tbrew  with  unaverU'd  laces  all  tUeir  aca- 
1  ilemical  studies  on  the  pjre  were  Bafcio  della  Porta,  known  after- 
words as  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  jierfect  of  jiainters,  Fra 
Baitolomeo,  and  Loreozu  di  Credi.  Such  was  the  value  uf  the 
holocaust,  that  a  Venetian  merchant  offered  to  purchase  it  at 
20,000  (Tonus.  The  austere  sig^nory  revenged  this  outrage  pn 
morality  by  ordering  a  picture  of  the  merchant  to  be  painted  and 
thrown  into  the  fire.  How  little  discrlminatiun  would  be  sluiwti  in 
a  moral  inquest  thus  held  by  fanntie  boys  and  an  ascetic  ujouk  may 
euily  be  surmised.  As  to  letters,  Savonarola  in  hi^  sermons  con- 
Btnnlly  devotes  all  the  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  and  even  Plato, 
who  himself  condemned  poets,  lo  hell  fire.  Among  tine  arti&ts, 
nut  only  Fni  Bartolorneo,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  but  others,  aucii  as 
that  Wonderful  inventor  of  a  new  art,  Liica  della  Robbia,  were 
among  his  most  ardent  disciples,  and  were  laithful  to  the  end 
to  llieir  holy  teacber.  Xo  doulit  tlie  pure  aud  lofty  religious 
emolioRA  excited  by  the  FrJar  iu  their  congenial  minds  com- 
bined with  their  exquisite  genius  In  sanctifying  Ihc  paintings  of 
these  great  masters  almost  to  the  utmost  height  of  sanctity-  No 
doubt  much  good  Was  wrought  by  a  protest  against  that  natural' 
itm.  into  whicli  higli  art  was  inclined  U>  degenerate,  which 
Bcrupleil  not  to  embody  the  features  i>i  the  beauties  of  the  day, 
who  Were  not  idways  of  Ilic  purest  life,  In  Magdalenes,  saints,  nnci 
the  Holy  Virgin  liersclf.  Vet  we  cannot  but  think  the  elo- 
quent panegyric  of  M.  Rio,  in  bis  '  Art  Chretien,'  much  over^ 
drawn.  Both  he  and  M-  Cartier,  in  the  '  Annalcs  Afcheologiques ' 
for  X847,  fr3[n»  a  perfect  theory  of  th";  Beautiful,  an  aesthetic 
system,  with  much  ferment  ingenuity  and  some  truth,  from  the 
writipgs  of  Savonarola.  ^Ve  have  not  space  to  enter  inlu  ibeSa 
inleresting  questiuns,  but  wc  think  that  we  could  show  tiiat  not 
A  little  of  this  was  but  the  commonplace  philosophy  of  ibe  day^ 
jn  which  Savonarola  was  fully  read  ;  and  that  there  must  be  a 
mure  fnitbful  balance  of  Ills  denunciations  against  the  homage 
which  he  pays,  or  raiher  the  indulgence  which  he  sometimes 
liiows,  to  letters  and  (o  arts.  If  painting  bad  never  left  ihe 
cloister,  to  which  Savonarola  would  have  driven  it  back,  h»w 
many  of  its  noblest  works  had  been  lost  to  mankind.  In  truth, 
i»vuiuuula  was  in  some  respects  almost  an  iconoclast ;  against 
nothing  Is  he  more  vehement  Chan  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
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wealth  wasted  on  uia^iiicer 
cerem.onin\i. 

The  evecis  of  the  year  darkened  as  it  advmeed  ;  a  doubtful 
aignorj    was    iostalle^L    on    Marrh    the    1st,       The    m&lign&at* 
(the  Ariabbiati)  and  the  faction  of  the  Medici  began  t^j  come 
to    aa     understanding    a<;.iinst    tlie    cnminon     object    of    tbeir 
hatred.     Piero  de' Medici   made  an  attempt   on   the  cilj.      Sa- 
Tonarola,  who  durins;  the  Lent  was  continuing  bis  sermuos  on 
Ezekiel,  was  consulted  as  tlic?  oracle  of  Florence,      '  iiyc  ot  little 
faith,  Pierp  de'  Medici  shall  approach  the  gates,  but  shall  not  ^ 
enter  the  city.'     Piero  de"  Medici,  with  a  powerful  trnop,  ap-fl 
proached  the  gates,  trusting  to  bis  faction  witliin ;  they  reina]ne>J 
stt'ml  V  closed,  ami  he  retired  in  discomfiture.     So  writes  the  his- 
torian Nardi,  and  other  diicuinents  confinn  his   statement. 
witJi    Savonarola's  knowledge  of  iJje  slatf  of  Florence,  he  pe* 
no  prophet's  inspimtiun.    On  May  lat  a  siiznory  avowedly  hostiloj 
to  the  friaj-  assumed    the    government,     He   was  to   preach  on 
Ascension  day,  Mtiy  4.     On  the  eve,  some  wretclies,  with  *hc 
connivance  of  certain  priests,  stole  intr*  the  church,  heaped  the  S 
pulpit    with    filth,    spread    an    iiss's    skin    as    a    pulpit-cushion,  ^ 
and  ran  nails  with  theii  points  upwauis  into  the  board,  that 
in    his    encTg^y  he  might  strike  his    hands    against    them;    by 
some  accounts  it  was  a   dead  ass   placed  on   the  preacher's  seat. 
But  his  disciples  were  on  the  watch;  the  pulpit  was  cleansed; 
and  his  enemies  bad  the  disappointment  of  beholding  him  aicen4 
with   perfect   cftlmness..      His  sermon    was   unusually  quiet  anJ 
dignified,    with    less  of  the  ordinary  invective.     The  high-bom 
rabhle  tried  other  means  of  annoyance.     Tlie  signoiy,  pretend- 
in;a;  solicitude  for  the  public  pea-ce,  entreated  the  frisr  to  abstain 
for  a  time  from  preaching. 

Ofl  May  12  the  Pope  at  len-jfth  determined  to  burl  the  terribl 
bull  of  excommunication  ar^iust  tlie  rcWlliou*'  friar.  U  ha*} 
long  impended:  at  Rome  his  4)ld  antagonist,  Fra  Mariano  di 
Ghinezzano,  had  preailied  against  hini,  iir*injr  the  Pope  to  ven- 
geance. In  his  sernions  in  Jlarch  S-i^onarola  had  prepared  his 
hearers  for  the  blow.  The  Papal  hull  is  lost,  but  it  coatained 
three  charges — I.  The  refusal  to  obey  the  summons  to  Rouw  ;  I 
Perverse  and  heretical  doclrines ;  Ul.  The  refusal  to  unite  St, 
Mark  to  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  provinces.  On  May  -2,  S»-' 
votiarola  addressed  a  sliort  letter  to  the  Pope.  Me  pri.*test«l 
solemnly  a^inst  the  charg:e  of  heresy  ;  he  appealed  to  bis  hearers, 
to  his  printed  sermons^  lo  his  great  work  about  to  appear,  *The 
7"rinmph  of  the  Cross.*  On  Fra  Mariano  he  took  »  re>-ensT 
oeither  higb-minded  nor  Christian.     He  dccu 
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spoken  ill  of  tlie  Pope,  whom  Fr»  Girolaino  bad  defeniled  a]eaia£t 
insolent  invective.  '  Reproelier  son  in^atiLudo  a  un  Pape 
isenirailles,  r'etait  one  premiere  maladretsf.*  Sn  justly  observes 
|ftl.  Pcrrcos.  Soiue  other  part*  of  bi»  letter  rest  on  poor  equivo- 
rcHtions.  A  short  time  after  caine  an  apolojrvj  then  two  mnre 
lletlem,  and  n  clouil  of  apologetic  writiogB  from  his  partisans, 
llnbouring-  witb  ineffective  subtlety  to  recoQcile  thai  which  wa« 
brecrincil cable,  flug^'ant  disobeilicncp  to  tbe  Papal  supcemacj 
vitK  the  theoiy  of  tbe  most  profound  ojid  entire  obedience. 

In   June   the   plajjue  broke  out  in  Florence.       Soidl*   letters 

written  by  Stivona.rola  at  the  time  to  his  relatives  show  that  the 

.b-ndemess  of  bis  domestic  afftKrlions  was  not  chilled  hy  fanaticism, 

tbr  power,  or  by  peril.    M.  Perrens  hints  that  he  bt-traved  want  of 

"Christian  coorage  lo  avoiding  exposure  during  these  sad  times. 

Ir  was  not  by  the  bedside  of  the  ai^-k,  he  was  not  burying  tbe  de^d, 

e  sent  nway  most  oi  the  young  friars  fa  proper  precaution),  he 

himself  np  with  the  rest  in  their  eel  Is;  his  disciples  might  cxjmo 

it  ronsiitt  him.  but  he  went  not  forth  into  tbe  pcstilenc<.'-siriken 

[■troetft.     Si>  writes   M.  Perrens,  we  tbiiik  not  quite  fairly;  for 

aothiriD;  <^aQ  surpass  his  calm  laith  in  Ood  :    he  had  heclr  Ur^f^J  to 

nthdjraw,  and  was  offered  many  plcasnat  places  of  n?tirement,  but 

Je  iumtd  not  abandon  his  HocJw.    He  stayed  to  coiHole  llie  atHicted^ 

^ic  secular  as  wpII  ns  the  brethren,  and  dcscrihps  the  joy  of  those 

J  Tegturded  with  eqnal  delight   Ut'c-  or  death  :   they  sleep,   they 

not   die,*       For  a  time    the    strife    of  the  Arrahbiati   and 

lagnoni    was    suspcndetl    by    tbe   cnminon    danrrer.       A    terrible 

^•ent,  however,  occurred  at  Rome — the  mutdcr  of  the  Duke  of 

■  antlia,  the  son  of  the  Pope— of  which  there  is  an  appallmg- 

:uk*it  related  in  the  despatches  of  one  of  the  Venetian  amba^ 

JW— *Tbe  wild  wail  of  the  beroavetl  old  man  in  the  Castle 

St.  An^Jo  was  heard  in  the  streets  around.'     ISavonaTola  ad- 

Iressed  a  letterlto  the    Pope.     This  leller  is  dlsappojntins,  »nd 

that  v^ry  reason  we  arc  incliued  to  believe  its  authent Lcity. 

Is  neither  the  awful  denunciation  of  tbe  prophet  not  the  ;E;cntle 

HOD  aS  an  etanpelic  teacher  ;  there  is  one  brief  hint  that  it  may 

the  beg^ioning  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  friar's  dark  predic- 

.:  tbe  rest  is  cold,  courteous  sympathy,  and  nothing;  mure. 

I  time,  whea  the  Popes  mind  was  unhinged,  and,  it  might  be 

the  remorseless  passion  of  hatred  in  some  degree  allayed,! 


*  tilhTB  •  Msenn)  AltH-n".  p.  131 . 

t  *  Vei.'  wrires  CApt&in  Nnpicr, '  the  Pope'd  mittres  t»M.  GturiB.  Fames*,  who 
»csU«d  La  GinbaBella.  ftndcoufiicuouftlyt  t]a:}',eTeQ«sientAtt')U£ly,  tshibitL-d at 
tlic  great   rcli^uuft  r«st]VBU,  bad   i.arrc;iu«(L   IJn-   publir:   scauila.!    by  [iriHluctng 
BoUuff'  son  to  oc<Mi|)y  lti<;  plitc^  of  him  whose  bluoii  luul  so  latt;lj  rt!<}tl£ue>i  ti^if 
haadotiba  ^vitiie.' ~ BiHorg  4^  finrmcc,  ULp.  60J1. 
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strong-  efforts  were  made  by  a  favourable  sJgnciy,  by  many  of  iH 
bighest  influence  in  Florence  and  in  Rome,  to  induce  tLe  F*)pc  to 
wttbdraw  ibe  dread  sentente  of  excommuaication,  M.  Perrens  la 
oropiaion  tbat,  but  for  the  fatal  course  uf  events,  Savonarola  miglif 
bave  been  re-admitted  into  ibe  pale  of  the  church.  The  faction 
of  the  Medici  bad  not  been  crushed  by  tbe  repulse  of  Piem  cie* 
Medici  from  the  gates  of  the  city.  A  wide-spread  conspiriify 
was  discovered  to  overthrow  tbe  eadatin;^  alate  of  things — tba 
beav en-appointed  republic  of  Savonarola.  We  lannol  cnler  into 
tbe  dark  and  intricate  details  of  this  plot ;  tbe  manner  in  vvliirb 
the  awe-struck  tribunals  sbifted  the  respunsibiHty  of  coadrmna- 
tioD  one  from  the  other.  At  lengtli  the  tcirihle  blow  was  struck  ; 
the  appeal  to  tbe  Great  Council,  Savonarola's  own  law,  wa« 
refused,  and  ibe  five  eruilty  men  of  Id^h  rank  had  tbejr  beads  struck 
off  at  midiligbt.  Was  Savi>naro]a  the  adviser  j*  was  he  as&cntieQt 
to  this  remorseless  sentence?  At  ail  events  his  voice  was  not 
lifted  up  for  mercy,  and  bis  most  faitbful  partisan  Francesco  Valori 
was  the  man  whose  commanding  Iai:ii3;uagc>  and  threatening  action 
had  overruled  the  waveriii;:^  jud<;ps.  A  modern  historian  ot^H 
great  impartiality  adds:  'Tlie  Fra(escbi  grained  a  considerable^ 
inereasc  of  jiower  by  their  sucoesii,  and  medals  were  struck  with 
Savonarola's  image  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  that  ol  Rome 
(tbe  centre  of  the  conspiracy  was  supposed  to  be  Rome)  ovcr.^^ 
which  a  hand  and  dag^g'er  were  suspended,  and  the  legend^  ^^ 
"GladiuB  Domini  supra  terram  cito  et  velociter."  '•  This  was 
the  well-known  burthen  of  all  tbe  prophet's  preaching. 

Alexander  threw  off  once  and  for  ever  all  bis  unpapol  soft- 
ness, all  his  temporising  lenity>  On  October  16  was  issued  a 
brief,  addressed  to  the  prior  and  the  brotherhood  of  St,  Mark. 
It  arraigned  *  a  certain  Girolamo  Savonarola  ;'  condemned  tbe 
novelty  of  his  dricirines,  bis  presumption  in  declaring  himself  a 
man  sent  ofGud,  and  speaking  in  his  name,  a  chT^UD  wbieb  ought 
to  be  conbrmed  by  miracle ;  his  audacity  in  declaring,  that  if  he 
lied  Jesus  Christ  lied  in  him,  and  that  all  who  beiicred  not  bis 
doctrines  were  damned,  *  The  Pope  had  hoped  by  bis  etjuanimiiy, 
to  induce  Savonarola  to  acknowledge  bis  errors;  he  now  peremp-*! 
torily  interdicted  him  from  preaching  in  St.  Mark  and  elsewhere.* 
There  were  other  instructiona  for  tbe  eyeciilion  of  this  sentence. 
At  the  same  time  came  a  letter  to  Savonarola  himself,  in  blander 
terms,  the  manifest  ol>)ect  of  which  was  1o  tempt  him  to  go  to 
Rome.     Savonarola  replied  in  a  lung  letter,  full,  as  usual,  of 

•  '  N«pier'>  Flftrealine  Hietory,'  vol.  tii.  p,  601— «  work  which  had  tnsde  tnon 
imnrcMioi),  if  thi;  author,  with  lus  wide  AcijuiiiDULn^c.'  vcitli  llie  ItaliLui  hitturiniic, 
hau  DDt  acquired  (bciT  fnt&l  pcolixitv.  Ou  lliia  event  he  writci  on  the  autbaril/ 
of  •oDie  Taliisblc  unpublished  Mcmpiri  ol  F^llllC<^K9  C^U 
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Mil    subtle  tUstincttnns    and  ingenious    or    artful    excuses.       Tn 

truth,  be  had  hut   one  altemallve,  as  a  good  Cathqlic,  to  submit 

|hiimb1y  and   at  once,  or,  like  Luther,  to  burn  the  bull.      He  ab- 

itained   indeed   from  preachinn;  in  the  churches;  but  under  the 

ImiKlest  and  specious  oanne  of  confcrpncps,  and   in  more  familiar 

ing^n^p,  he  continucil  at  St.  Mark's  to  l^eep  up  bis  distlptes  to 

heir  fever  heat.     On  Cliristmas-day  the  excommunicated  Savo- 

oaruln  public!_v  administered  the  mass,  and  letl  a  solemn  proces- 

■ion  ihrniigh  the  cloisters. 

On  the  Ist  January,  in  the  fatal  year  1498,  wsis  chosen  a 
ISianonr,  mainly  itf  t!ie  ]}artisans  of  y»v-onaroIa.  Thej  presse*! 
Ihiin  again  1o  preach  in  public.  The  ma^istmcj  attended  a 
iKplendid  divine  service  at  8t,  Mark's  on  the  Kpiphany,  and 
|l«r«ived  the  Eucharist  from  the  excommimicated  friar.  On  Sep- 
iluagrsima  Sunday  he  mounled  the  piilpil  of  tlie  cathedral  Santa 
llllarja  dei  Fiori ;  he  commenced  his  last  and  not  least  striking 
[roarse  of  sermonB  on  Exodus.  Though  his  disciple,  almost  his 
[rival  in  popularity,  Domenico  Buonvicini,  preached  at  St.  Lo- 
|fenx<i,  the  concourse  was  so  great,  that  they  were  obHjied  to 
iTeplace  the  seats  which  had  been  erected  to  acuummodate  bis 
[rountless  hearers.  The  Arrabbiati  beat  drums  around  the 
[cathedral;  there  were  regular  buttles  with  stones  or  Worse,  In 
I cbese  sermons  he  sought  not  to  avoid  the  perilous  question^  his 
[resistance  to  the  Pope.  It  was  the  old  urgnment  in  the  same  form, 
[or  in  even  bolder  forms; — 

*  I  lay  down  this  axiom,  there  is  no  man  that  may  not  deceive  hira- 
Tlie  pope  himself  may  err.  Ton  are'  mad  if  you  say  ibe  Pope 
01  err  1  How  uiany  w  ieked  Popes  liave  there  been  who  have  erfnH  ; 
Ihey  have  not  erred,  should  we  do  a&  they  have  done  we  should  be 
sav«d,  Yqu  say  that  the  l'of>e  may  err  as  man,  but  not  as  Pope.  But 
1  «iy  the  Pope  may  err  in  his  processes  and  in  his  iMjnteuces.  How 
many  constitutigfltf  have  Popes  is^^ued,  aitnuHed  by  other  Popes;  how 
Diariy  ojiiniona  of  Popifs  are  contrary  lo  thnse  of  other  Pope*.  He 
may  err  by  Iklse  persuasions;  he  may  err  by  malice,  and  against  his 
<  cunaeienO'e :  ue  ou^^lit  indeed  in  thi^  case  to  leave  the  iuduni»!>it  to  God, 
Bud  eiiuntabLy  to  suppose  that  he  has  been  deceived.  Can  a  I'ope  do 
Icverylbiog?  Can  lie  order  a  marrietl  maq  to  leave  liis  wife  and  marry 
I  another  ^ ' 

He  said  the  briefs  of  Alexander  were  ao  full  of  contradict ions^ 
that  tbc<y  inu4t  have  been  drawn  by  bends  with  but  little  sense. 
He  spoke  iif  excommunicntions,  as  launched  with  such  recklcsi- 
li'ess  (bat  they  h.id  ti^st  all  nuthitriiy.  The  first  sermcm  closes 
inw^i hcently.  He  had  before  protested,  that  if  he  sought  abso- 
[lutiuti,  foi  that  absolution  he  would  that  God  might  cast  biui 
[doim  itito  hell : — 

'  I  should 
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*I  iiliould  thinkniyself  ^ilty  of  mortal  ffiD  if  labodld  eeekat 
Our  doctrine  han  eaforced  good  li  viug,  and  so  mucli  fervour,  and  sock 
perpetual  pnyer,  jut  aie  we  tlie  exconmiuuicuted,  tlitty  the  blesMd.. 
Y«.'t  their  doctrine  leads  to  all  evil  ilobigs — to  waste  io  eatizig 
drtnkiR^,  to  avarice,  to  eoiicubiaEtge.  to  Uie  sale  of  benefices,  aiid 
many  liei^,  and  to  all  wickednvsa.  Ciirist !  on  ivjiict  side  wUtthuu  be! 
— on  (liat  of  truth  or  of  lies?  of  the  escommunieated  or  of  the  blessed  i 

The  answer  of  Christ  may  be  expeelecl Tlie  Lord  will  be  ivilh^ 

Iheexconimunicatetl,  the  Devil  with  the  blessed.' 

He  exhorts  thtm  all,  even  women  and  children,  to  be  prepared: 
to  die  for  Cbri&t. 

At  the  carnival  there  were   processions    inore  gorgeous, 
more  lavish  in  their  fantastic  religious  symbulisni,  their  image 
their  banners,  than  ever  before  j  there  was  a  second  avtQ-da.-f« 
it  should  seem,  uf  prcciuus  things,  which  luid  escapf^d  hither 
the  inqu isiturial  zeal    of  the  boy-censors.     Burlajnocchi  names 
marble    busts    of  exquisite  workmansliip,    soma  ancieat    (it  is 
said    by    others,    representing    Lucretia,    Faustina^    Cleopatra)  j 
some     of    the     W'elt-known     beauties    of    the    day — tbe    lovcli 
Bencina,  Lena  Murolla,    Uic  liaodsomc  Bitto,   Maria    de  Lei 
There    was    a    Petrarch    inlaid    with    g^old,    adorned    with    iHu-^l 
minntions    valued   at   fifty  cruwmS ;    Guccaccios   of   such    heatiCyj 
and  raxity  as  would  drive  modem  bibliographists  out  of  their' 
surviving;  senses.    The  Signory  looked  on  from  a  balcony  ;  guard* 
were  stationed  to  prevent   uiibolv  thefts ;  as  tbe  fire  soared  there 
was  a  burst  of  chaunts,    lauds,  and  the  Tc  Deum^  to  tbe  sound 
of  tmropets  and  the  clangins"  of  bells.     Then  another  procession  ; 
and  111  llip  Piazz;i  di  San    Marco  dances  of  wilder  extravagance, 
friar,  and  clcrgyinoii,  and  lavmaii  of  every  age  whirling  round  in 
fantastic   reel,  to  the  passionate  and  profanely -Sounding  hymns  of 
Jerome  Beuivicne. 

Kome  was  furioas:  the  two  firat  sermons  upqn  Exodus  bad 
been  laid  before  the  Pope;*  new  briefs  arrived  threatening  tbe 
mos.t  extreme  measures ;  Florence  was  menaced  with  inttrdict, 
the  AmhassailoT  with  difficulty  obtained  a  short  delay.  There 
were  sinister  rumours  that  the  new  Signory  Would  he  hostile  to 
tbe  Piagnoai.  Yd  on  the  day  of  their  election  to  their  office, 
Savonarola  outdid  himself.     'There  are  briefs  arrived  from  Rome, 

*  LMt«T«  (li  BonR»  MB.n:hvw.  p.  KT,  Not  only  %iid  cbp  Pop«  heaM  tbat  the 
Fnar  declaned  that  he  vonld  gu  m  hell  bufure  lie  would  oak  ubK>luLiou.  but  'diaC 
he  had  reproachffl  the  Pop*  ftbout  lfa«  death  tif  hie  son.'  Thin  wu  no  coluraiv 
of  his  CDelAic!.  the  illusion  Was  patrnt  <sce  Marcbesf.  AWe),  See  also  llic  SAta 
Stmon,  motr  ftirious  tlitn  wi^  aj^auist  Itome  :  '  VutiDO  liora  in  S.  FSeiro  In  ataa*^ 
Ind,  ogiii  pr^ti>  liq  la  suji  c4uci>l>ijia.'  He  wiinit  iho  Fnti  vtlvmaly  nvt  to  go  U» 
Rome:  >Vuoi  in  viyer  bene,  non  andare  a  Roina,  wm  star  oou  pntluii/  &c — 
p.  M4. 
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it  not  aoV  They  c»ll  me  the  «on  ofpercUlion.  He  whom  you 
call,  has  neither  catamites  nor  coDcubioes,  he  preaches  the  faith 
f  Christ ;  bis  spiritual  ^laughters  and  sons,  those  who  listei:i  to  hift 
riaea,  pass  not  tlieir  time  in  jierpetraiiiiiE:  such  wickeilaesses  ; 
ej  conA?s«,  communicate,  live  godly  lives.  This  friar  would 
ild  up  l!(e  Church  of  Christ,  which  you  destroy,  heave  me  to 
■lunrer  the  letters  from  Rome ;  time  will  open  the  ca&ket,  one 
torn  Qf  the  key  and  such  infectjoo,  such  filth  shall  arise  from  tiie 
city  of  Rome,  that  it  will  spread  llirou^hout  Christentluni,  and 
pt  the  whole  atmosphere.'  Bnt  Savonarola  thought  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  into  St,  Mark'» ;  tbere  he  still  prenthed  to  tlie 
duriog  the  week,  tu  the  women  who  would  not  be  excluded,  on 
unlay.  The  Signory  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  Pope ;  tbey 
presented  the  wonderJul  eSects  of  the  preaching  of  Savonaiola, 
)  entreated  liis  Holiness  to  mitigate  his  Etron^  measures.  The 
rkable  answer  of  Pope  Alexander  is  pitblished  fur  the  first 
me  by  M.  Perrens,  who  writes,  '  It  is  very  hard  in  form,  in 
bsiancevery  ronciliatory,'  Of  its  rigid  impenetrable  hardness 
tlierv  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  all  that  is  conciliatory,  the  faint  hup« 
Id  out  that,  alter  her  bumiliatio%  Florence  was  again  to  be  per- 
ilted  to  hear  her  beloved  preacher,  sounds  to  us  no  more  than 
iploinatic  delusion  addressed  to  a  Si^nory  in  which  the  Pope 
many  voices,  and  hoped  to  induce  tLiem,  either  to  take  the  strong 
p  of  silencing,  or  still  better  of  sending  the  friar  to  Home. 
At  this  juncture  Savonarola  threw  away  the  scabbard,  and 
boldly  and  resolutely  appealed  to  Christendom,  against  the 
wicked  Pope.  He  wrote  letters  lo  all  the  great  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  to  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Prance,  the  Kid^  and  Qneoi 
Spain,  the  King  of  Englandj  the  King  of  Hungary:  he 
lied  upon  them,  with  the  deepest  solemnity  to  call  a  Council  to 
pose  a  Pope  who  was  no  Pope.  The  words  of  his  denunciation 
;  their  sig^ficaooe  is  the  same.*  Alexander  was  no  Pope, 
use  he  had  notoriously  bought  the  pontifical  mitre  by  &acti- 
rious  simony  ;  because  Le  was  guilty  of  uiotutruus  vices  at  ntiicb 
le  world  would  shudder,  and  which  Savonarola  was  prepared  to 
•V€!  kt  fit  time  and  phu-e ;  because  he  waa  no  Chrigtian,  but  an 
iate  atb&ist.     The  language  uf  Savonarola  bod  long  bordered  t 

on. 


M.  Ptrarait  liu  printed  tiu.-  original  Latin  of  two  of  theic  tclU-n,  vbich  were 

efurv  lipowu  only  Id  Ituliun,     Of  Uii-ir  autbeulici'^  there  can  be  iiu  dcii)tit ;  Ow 

M  of  Savonarola  I  appeaJ  is  atleWed  l>y  all  t!i«  *i*si  LislorianB,  Nanli  md  wLen. 

■  la  kllwled  to  more  than  once  in  tbu  trial. 

t  ScihKi:  enim  hucc  AlL-ittndnuu  VL  u^iiiline  poaiificem  csw,  qai  noa  potest 

son  SMilu  n1>  Aiiaaiiiatain   sacriif  cbid<(uv   ]MJiut>ficu(U8  Biurjia'tioite^u  et   maalfesta 

tjul  WNnlvm  1  C^il  prvplv^r  fi'crvta  tscLtujra  a  noliLt  lora  el  tvinporv  pfofercnda  (jur 

imlTcrani  mirabitur  vt  ob  (ex)  KcnbinirQrbic.    Ad  Rc£.  HUp.     A9bnii>  ip«o  non 
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on,  or  rather  been  the  same  with  that  of  WycUffe  and  John  Hum, 
that  a  wiL'kecl  priest,  bishop,  or  pope,  was  no  priesrj  bishnp,  or 
pope.  The  Council  of  Constance  and  the  deposal  of  John  XXIII. 
were  still  fresh  in  the  memory  ot  the  worhl.  Of  these  fatal  letters 
one  was  intercepted  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  transmitted  to 
Rume. 

No  wonder  that  on  the  I3lh  March  arrived  at  Florence  n  new 
and  mori?  furious  Bui!  imperatively  commanding  the  Signory  to 
proceed  to  tbe  execution  of  the  former  decrees.  The  same  day 
Sitvonarola  replied  in  &  letter  of  ralm  yet  defiant  expostulation, 
assertiiifj  Ilia  power  of  propiicsying  the  future,  remonstrating  at 
the  loo  easy  au«lienre  ^iv<?n  hy  the  Pope  to  the  enemies  of  himself 
and  of  God;  and  in  a  brief  i?onrludingr  sentence,  exhorting  the 
Pope  not  to  delay,  but  to  looli  well  after  his  own  salvation.  The 
Signory  were  in  ularm  ;  the  Council  wag  divided:  the  Piarrnoni 
and  tbe  ArrabbialicnntoBted  every  point.  Was  the  question  oi*  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  friar  to  be  debated  in  the  Great  Council, 
the  Council  of  t^O,  or  by  chosen  delegates?  A  commission  of  12 
was  appointed.  They  enlreated  Savonarola,  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  Florence,  to  ceasR  from  prcrbchin?,  For  once  S-Ti'onarolft 
listenoil  to  tlie  voice  of  prudence^  but  with  suUen  reserve.  'He 
would  cease  at  least  for  a  timet  he  nouUl  cease  till  Ihe  Lord, 
as  no  doubt  he  woijld,  should  compel  him  to  preach  a^ajn.* 
He  tonfi  a  tender  farewell  of  bis  hearers:  he  closed  with  a 
kind  nf  awful  blcs&ing :  he  thought  not,  us  he  descended  from 
the  pulpit,  that  he  wmdd  never  ascend  it  a^ain.  The  Signoiv 
communicated  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  Pope ;  *  and 
the  Pope  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  silence  of  his  redoubled 
adversary. 

It  was  the  folly  of  Savonarola's  disciples  and  not  bis  own 
magnanimity  or  rashness  which  prccipittited  his  fwte.  The 
FrgnciBcnns  throughout  the  career  of  Savonaro!*'  had  been  hi* 
most  implacable  adversaries,  and  their  own  conscious  inferiority 
as  preachers  was  not  likely  to  sootlie  their  jeahms  hatred.  It 
was  an  ancient  and  perpetual  feud  ;  the  Dominicans  of  old 
had  scoffed  at  the  preaching  and  the  wnmlers  of  the  famous 
Franciscan  John  of  Vicenza.  Either  friim  some  incautious 
words  of  Savonarola  himsell  that  he  would  go  through  the  fire 
to  aitesl  the  truth  of  bis  prophetic  f^ifts,  or  from  some  rash 
defiance  of  his  followers,  or  from  tbe  no  less  blind  fanaticism 
of  incredulity  in  the  Franciscans  as  to  the  inspiration  of  a 
Dominican  friar,  mutual  provocations  and  challenses  had  passed, 

etK  CKrisiianiim  qui  unlluni  prorgus  puUitiB  DetiiD  ei»e,  Dttine  iafldelitatis  et 
impictiitis  culm^n  esirenil.     Ad  ImperHi.,  p.  48(>. 

•  Lttiter  of  the  Signory  la  tlj«  Pop?.     Wnnrliew  i  D«.  Diiil, 
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jenrs  before,  between  the  two  Orders,  thus  to  submit 
tDomentciUs  qucstinn  to  the  judgment  of  fiod.  This  was 
new  oitical :  there  was  a  famous  instanre  of  suck  a  tvial  in  thiSl 
near  neig-hbourhood  of  Florenir,  when  the  ^eat  debate  on  the* 
celibacy  of  the  rlcrpy  was  actually  submiEted  to  the  orilenl  of  fire, 
and  the  monks,  of  Vallombrosa  triumjiticd  ov^r  the  fjentlp  and 
holy  arc!  1  bishop  of  Florence-.*  It  is  said  that  Savonarola  proposed 
otbar  miraculou*  tests,  tliat  the  two  parties  should  ascend  some 
height,  cadi  with  the  Host  in  bis  liands,  and  imploi-e  the 
AlmigbtT  with  fervent  prayer  to  send  down  fire,  as  in  the  days  of 
Elijah,  to  burn  up  liis  adversaries:  that  they  should  meet,  and 
whichever  slioold  raise  a  dead  body,  should  be  held  worthy  of  all , 
belief.  To  this  it  is  added  that  Pico  of  Mirandnla  had  such  faith 
in  bi«  adored  Savonarolti,  that  be  eotreit ted  that,  for  the  benefit 
of  letters  as  well  aa  of  tite  true  faith,  the  dead  man  raised  to  life 
might  he  bis  famous 'uncle,  Pico  of  Mirandola.  The  Franilscans, 
it  might  seem,  shrunk  from  these  tests;  but  one  of  tliem,  Pra 
Francesco  di  Pu^lia,  wlio  was  preaching  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  was  either  maddened  by  his  ill-success,  or  goaded  by  the 
Arrabbisti  to  accept  the  chnllenge  of  pnssin^  tbrnug:h  the  fire. 
The  chnllenpe  was  eajrerly  accepted  by  Baonvicino  as  the 
ta^^mpion  of  St.  Mark's  and  of  Sivvonarola. 

^BH'e  cannot  enter  into  the  long:  dispute  as  to  the  acceptance,  and 
^rae  liprms  of  ihis  challeng'e  to  the  ordeal  of  fire  ;  nor  into  the  seein- 
iftg  vacillations,   almost  the    tergiversations  of  Savonaroln,  wlio 
manifestly  saw  its  folly,  though  we  doubt  if  he  bad  much  sense 
of  its  presumptuous  impiely.     The  difficulty  on  bolh  sides  was, 
not  who  should,  but  who  should  not,  share  this  glorious  peril. 
The  pride  of  eilber  Order  was  at  stake ;  the  hing-cherislied,  some- 
times mitigated,  yet  ever  out-flaniin^  jealousy  of  Prnnciscanism 
and  Dominicanism  was  nt  lis    lieiglit.     Savonarola  himself  de- 
clined the  pprilovS  appeal  to  heaven  :  the  original  challen)s:er,  Fra 
Fnuicesco,  would    not  deign  to  confront  an   humbler  adversary. 
^Xbe  cbampionsbip  derolved  un  Fra  Dominico  Buonvicinl,  and 
^Hrranciscan  convert,  Giuliano  di  Rondinelli,    Buonvirini  vowed 
To  maintain,  by  the  trial  of  fire,  these  propositions  of  bis  master : — - 
'1,  Tlie  Cliuich  of  God  must  needs  be  reformed.     2.  It  shall  ba 
scourged  (lla;rellntoj.     3.  It  will  be  reformed.    4.  After  the^e  vibl-.' 
[nlions,  Florence,  like  the  church,  will  rcvi\  e  to  great  prosperity,' 
5.  The  infidels    will  be  converted    to    Christianity.      6.  These' 
tbing^s  will  lake  place  in  our  days.     7,  Tlie  Papal  excommunico- 
tioti  of  Sutonaro'a   is  null  and  void.     8,  TIjose  who  do  not  re- 


Sw   qiiolKtlcQ    in   P*n«t)»,    p.  32&.     MUiobil's    '  Lado    CfarifUanitj.'  iii.' 
roL.  xcix.  so.  cxcvir.  e  spect 
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spect  it  do  not  sin.'     Ail  was  drawn  up  with  strict  legal  foi 
aud  mutual  cQvenanU  were  signed  and  cxcbanged,     TeacilUeiu 
were  cbusen  tu  regulate  llic  day,  and  to  make  the  arraogement 
lor  ibe  ordeal. 

On  Saturday,  the  vigil  of  Palm  Sundaj-,  April  7th,  a  pile 
erected  on  the   piazza  of  tht   Signory,   i'orly  yards  long,  witli._ 
narrow   path   ld    the   ccntri?,  of  every  klud  of  combustibles,  and 
clinrg'cd,    it  is  said,    witb  gunpowder.      Five   hundred  aoldlei 
kept  ihe  circle^     But  besides  this,  500  Compagnacci  guanic 
tlie  Franciscans  ;  300  Frateschi  were  eorolled   to  protect  Save 
arola.      The    Signory    took    their    places    in    a   lofty    balconjj 
the    crowds    around,    above,    at  every  window^    on    every    tc 
bailed  calculation,     A  log<<;ia,   called  that  of  Orcagna  or  of 
Laiizi,  was  assigned  to   the  two  Orders;  in  their  campartmeot 
the  Dominieaos  erected  an  allar.     Before  he  set  forth^  Savot 
rola  celebrated  ]ii3ss  at  £t.  Mark's  to  a  greafrDumberof  the  fait 
ful  ;  but   in    bis   short   discourse    be   spoke    not    without   sor 
douhts :    'God    had    not    revealed    the    issue    of  the   ordeal^ 
whedier  it  would  lakc  place.    If  he  were  asked,  he  supp^tsed  thi 
it  would.'     It  is  conjeulured    that  there  were  niaiours  of  a  bri( 
from   Rome,    prohibiting   the  ordeal.      They  tuarcbed  in  proct 
sion  ;  Savonarola,  ui  his  priestly  rubes,  bore  tbe  Host.    He  place 
it  on  tbe  tdtar,  at  which  liuormvicini  knell  in  bumble  devotion. 
There  arose  a  deafening  burst  of  chaunting  from   the  Piagnonij 
tbe  Franciscans  maintained  a  solemn  silence.     The  Slgnor^  ga\ 
tbe  sign   to  advance  to  the   trial.     Tbe  spectators   were  in  tl 
agony  of   eipettation.      Then    began  a    strange   altercation  ;   tt 
Fronci&cans   would  not  consent  that  tbeir  adversary  should  ent 
the  Are  in  bis  sacerdotal  dress.     His  robes  might  be  enchantec 
they  were  not  loPtent  with  his  changing  his  dress  for  a  friar*] 
earb;  they  would  have  hiin  stripped  naked,  lest  there  sliould 
some  magic  clinrm  about  him,     Tbe  Francist-jfes.  st«c<d  watchit 
every  motion  of  ^avoparola,  lest  he  should  lay  some  spell  on 
champion.     The  crowd  grew  weary  of  this    wrangling  ;  but 
ended  not  there.    The    Franciscans  ptotested  against  tbe  sini 
red  cruciG;^,  always  borne  by  tbe  followers  of  Savcuarola.    *  If  . 
the  cross,'  exclaimed  Savonarola,  '  let  hini  bear  tbe  Host.'     Tl 
Franciscans  raised  a  cry  of  horror  at  the  sacrilegious  pi*i>posa.l 
expose  the  Redeemers  body  to  the  fire.     Savonarola  kUkkI  Arm) 
it  hod  been  revealed,  Burlainacchi  says,  to  Fra  Silvestro  Manif 
that  the   charDpion   must   not    enter  the   fire   without  tbe' Hoi 
Oa  every  side  was  fierce  dispute,  tumult,  canfuaion.     The  Con 
psujnacci  strove  to  approach  Savonarola,  and  put  him  to  death.™ 
Sttlviuli,  ainid  his  Piagnoni,    drew  a  line  with  his  band,    and 
threatened  Dolfo  Spina,  ibe  captain  of  tbeCompagnacci,  to  strike 
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man  dead  wlio  should  pass  tli^t  line.  Hours  liat]  nasaeil, 
'  day  Was  vcaring  away  ;  suddenly  csme  dowo  lortenta  of  rain  ; 
Sicnory  seized  the  opptirtunity  of  declaring  iliat  God  would 
M  permit  the  ordeal  to  proi-red.  The  Fradciscan*  stole  quielly 
ray  ;  but  Savon!»roIa,  as  be  came  in  greater  pomp,  musl  retire 
ith  more  sotemn  dignity :  he  had  to  bear  back  tlic  Host,* 
Conceive  the  fury  of  n  atisI  populace^  thus  slrung^  to  tbc  most 
iensc  excitement,  bafHeJ,  fatigued,  aad,  no  slight  aggravation^ 
iched  with  rain,  Tbere  was  one  burst,  of  iinprer&lion,  and 
hurled  At  the  fated  bend  of  Savonarola.  The  Fnincisrans 
pre  ftbicure,  unknown  men:  it  was  the  final  ap]>eiil  t<i  Gud  in 
IP  rause  of  Savonarola,— of  Sftvon&rola,  who  fur  several  yeairs 
d  Iwen  ihe  centre  of  tbeif  thoughts,  the  object  citbcr  of  their 
id  idolatry,  or  of  their  no  less  intense  hatred:  tbe  le^islBtor, 
prophet,  on  whose  lips  tbey  had  hun*;; ;  who  had  swayed  them 
cowfrinp  terror,  or  in  anient  admiratitm.  And  now  he  hail 
iself  fallen  baek  like  n  coward  from  the  post  of  honour :  he  bad 
H  forward  his  ]XM>r  deluded  follower,  and  tvcn  liad  shrunk  from 
Ipdsing  bim,  fuid  so  bis  whole  cause,  to  the  judgment  of  Gixt, 
[c  had  quibbled^  shuffled,  basely  eluded  the  trial.  What  contempt 
Could  be  suMriently  conlemptUQUS  ?  What  terms  of  reproach— 
loltnion,  hypocrite,  impostor,  false  pniphet '  —  could  he  tCK» 
nmful  for  one  who  had  defrauded  ibemnf  their  promised  spec- 
ie? Woe  ti:»  him  who  oiL-ites  tbu  jKipiilaee  to  the  [iiaduoss 
hif^h-wrought  expectation,  to  be  succeeded  by  tbe  madness  of 
ippnintmeni  !  With  difficulty  the  alow  and  bnaken  proet-ssion 
t\c  its  way  t«  St,  Jlark'*^  amid  the  ji^ers,  curses,  and  pclt- 
fs  of  the  people,  though  environed  by  the  body-guard  wiiicb 
le  Sigmory  sent  to  protect  them.  The  Host  alone— some 
I  believed  from  its  inherent  anfulness,  scnne  from  its  mii'nculous 
^^fefwrr — saved  tb''  perscjn  of  Hivonarola  from  tlie  utmost  violence, 
^^■or  the  last  time  *the  galcs  of  the  church  closed  on  their  de- 
^^PDtnl  Frior  :  the  S|>ell  was  broken  ;  the  wand  of  the  magician 
^^Bad  crumbled  in  his  hands.  Once  more  be  mounted  the  pulpit; 
i,  made  a  fnitbful  exposition  of  the  events  of  the  day;  gave  good 
ODun$el  to  bis  sraaty  audience,  and,  afler  a  hymn,  dismissed  Ibem 
I     in  peace. 

^^fc  The  night  passed  away:   in  the   morning  some   of  the  friends 

^m  Savonarola  were   for    taking  up  arms,    and  anticipating  the 

thxealened  dangt-r :  tljey  were  repressed  by  the  prudence  of  Fran* 

c««co    Valori,     Tbe    Friors    met :    it   was    agreed,   that   for   ibe 

public   peace    tbe  Fiinr    must   leave    I'loronce ;    a   scnlencc    of 


"  We  ajTM  -oitb  M.  Pen-ene  ia  follorwtag  K«rdi,  u  tlw  mert  probable  UlCoaiLl 
of  ihe  uHvr  of  events. 

E  2  banishment 
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banishment  was  p»3s»t :  he  had  not  the  time,  if  he  had  hncl 
will,  to  obey  it,      His  place  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Cftthetlml  wai 
be  filled  by  Mariano  dc^li  Ughi.     No  sooner  had  the  preac 
appfaretl  than  there  was  a  cry,   '  To  arms  !  to  arms  !'     The  Com- 
pagnacci,    in    strong    bands,   thronged   towards   St.    Mark's;   t 
Signory  passed  a  reaohition  to  arrest  the  prior.     This  seemed 
authorise  the  movements   of  his  enemies.     The  convent  was  be- 
girt by  hostile  bands.     On  llieLr  first   appearance  two  Piagnoni 
had  been  massacred  ;  blood  had  thus  been  abed  ;  a  few  penetrated 
into  the  chapel,  and  insulted  the  worshippers  :  they  were  with 
di£Bculty  ejected  ;  the  gates  were  closed  ami   barred.     The  con- 
vent,   strant^e  as  il  may  seem,  was  prepared  for  a  sieg-e;  the: 
were  arms,  munitions,  even  mnnon.     But  on  the  first  message 
the  Sigaory,  commanding  all  but  the  monks  to  quit  the  convent, 
some  withdrew.     Francesco  Valori  had  set  the  example,  after 
urging  suhraission,   of   retreat    tliroug^h   a    poK  tern -gate  :   it   was 
hoped  that  he  went  to  rally  the  Piagnoni   without  to  a   rescue. 
The  more    fiinulic  followers  rushed  to  arms;  they  were  he&dcd 
by  Benedeltii,  a  distinguishtxl  miniature  pajnter.     Among   the 
rest  was    Luni  dclla  Hubbiai  the  hiinds  accustomed  1o  mod 
those  chaste  and  exquisite  Madonnas  wielded  a  sword  :  he  hi 
self  deposes  to  his  having  passed  that  sword  through  the  reins 
one  man ;  struck  another  in  the  face  ;  and  diaarmed  two  more.    The 
defence  was  desperate:  they  tore  off  the  tiles  of  the  buildinss, 
and  showered  them  down  on  theii'  nssailants,*     In  the  mean  time 
Savnnarola  had  made  a  procession  through  the  cloisters  and  had 
talcen  up  his  post  upon   his  knees   before  the   altar.      Francesco 
Valori  was  summoned  before  the  Signory:  he  was  foully  mur- 
dered on  the  Way  and  his  palace  plundered,  as  were  many  others 
of  the  principal  Pi^iononi,     Wamingafter  warning  came  from  the 
Signory  to  St,  Marks,  threatening  confiscation^  exile,  to  all  lay- 
men who  should  remain  in  the  convent,    'I'he  dStnders  gradually^j 
fell  off.     A  new  band  of  800  rufiiaiis,  of  tlie  lowest  class,  nier^^| 
plunderers,  joined  the  assailants.     At  length  came  a  peremptory^^ 
order  from  the  Signory  and  commissioners,,  to  seize  the  persons  of 
Savonnrola,  fiomenieo  Buunvicini,  Silvestro  MarutB.    Even  tb 
Savonarola  miglit  have  been  saved  by  flight;  he  was  betrayed 
a    Ju4lfls,t    as    he    is    termed    by    the    poet,    the  author  of  tb 
•  Ccdrus    Libani,'    the    most    accurate    chronicler   of    the    event' 
Malatesta  Sacramoro  declared  that  the  ccpnveat  ought  not  to  be 
destroyed,  for  his  sake ;  *■  The  Shepherd  should  lay  down  liis  li. 


•  Compare  the  ■whole  accouni  in  the  '  Ceilrus  LilMDt,'  the  oiiilicir  of  «Lich  look 
greoi  piiri  Hi  ilie  strifi.-.    ThU,  lie  says,  wm  utikupwu  m  iSnvyiiarola. 

t  Yi:t  Safraiiioro  had  b^en  one  of  ttLose  tIio  bad  vn«r(Hi  to  fast  tlimugtt  Ibe  fire 
ifarcJme, '  Docurnenli,'  p.  l"4. 
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>t  the  sheep.'     Savonarola  made  a  short  speech,  in  Latin,  to  liis 

llowcrs,  and  look  a  touching  farewell.     TopetheTwith  D'oineoico 

ilvestro  was  not  arrested  till  Ifiter,  betmved  in  his  concealment 

Ijthe  same  Malatcsla)  he  came  forth  intu  the  ptEizza,  ihcir  Imnils 

und   bcliind   their  backs.     They  were  received  with  a   wild 

\vl  of  jo^-,   and  a  voltcy  ol"  stones.     The  guards  crossed  their 

Ibenls  abo%'c  them,  to  prevent  their  being  torn  to  pieces  ;  his 

emies  in   profane    mockery,   adapted   to    him   words   from   the 

ew  Testament ;  words  uttered  to  his  Divine  Master  at  the  same 

hour.    They  struck  him  behind.    '  Prophesy  who  it  was  that 

smote  thee.      They  twisted  his  delicate  hands  so  as  to  wrinjj  out 

a  cry  of  pain:  one  kicked  him  behind,  and  coarsely  said,  'There 

is  tiie  seal  of  his  prophetic  power.' 

The  intelligence  flew  to  Rome,   The  remorseless  joy  of  the  Pope 
■ke  out  in  five  briefs.     One  congratulated  the  Signory  on  their 
uous  ri^ur.    It  enjoined  them^  having  questioned  8avon<in>la 
all  which  concerned  the  State,  to  send  bini  to  the  frontier,  to 
tried  for  his  religions  offences  at  Koine.     The  second  fjave 
e    vicar-ge^neral  of   the    atrchbi&hop  and    the    chapter,    power 
^bsoWe  all  concerned    in    the    attack  on    the  convient,   even 
ty  of  homicide,  and  to  susjwnd  all  sentences  against  the 
:ers;  to  publish  ajubileeat  Florence,aplenary  indulgence,  with 
mission  into  the  pale  of  the  Church,  to  all  the  Piagnoni  who 
lould  repent  nf  their  errors.  The  other  briefs  were  to  the  Fraiicis- 
ns  anil  Francesco  dl   Puglia,  highly  tipproving  their  zeal   and 
iccess  ia  unmasking  the  impostor.   The  Signory  had  not  awaited 
esc  briefs  to  enter  on  the  inlerrogalory  of  Savonarola.     On  the 
Sth,  the  very  next  day,  beg^an  the  examination  of  the  prisoners :  it 
il       was  continued,  with  the  exception  of  Kaster-day,  till  the  lUth, 
[      The   ansAvers   of  Savonarola  were  of  studied   obscurity.      The 
^■first  day  he  was  submitted  to  torture  of  t)iat  kind,   which,  in  (be 
^Hu>rTibIe  nomenclAure  of  the  dungeon,    is  called  hoisting.     A 
Cord  is  passed  under  the  arm-pits;  the  body  suddenly  hauled  up, 
and  let  down  with  violence  that  wrenches  every  joint.     This  was 
thought  the  mildest  torment,     M.  Perrens  observes  that  Savona- 
rola himself  had  proposed   to  apply  it  to  obstinate   gamblers. 
But    the    frame    of   Siivonaroln    was,   as  19    common    in   men  of 
citable  temperament,  singularly  delicate  and   sen'^itive.*      He 
iJfcB  down    at   once,    and    confessed    all    which   they    asked ; 
was    the    agony  over    than    he  icvoked   his  confes- 
Ixomination,   torture,  re-eituainstion,  wrung   forth    but 

*  III  the  oilioiiB  letter  aitilrensed  to  the  Pope  li^  the  Si^iiory,  ■□  vhich  tiiej 

IiuedIiJt  ibauk  lib  FtolinvES  for  hi»  great  gpodu^m  in  allomng  ihem  to  lorlur?  s 
man  in  ordviT,  ttiey  aisert  tlini  he  was  '  potenliEEJtni  corporis,'  siid  niiliitrt'  booet  of 
hli  beiog  1ii«i  multO.  et  sk^siduft  quefitlioije  muUlj  iliebuG. — Marchnr,  p.  185. 
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a  wild  incoherent  mass  of  confeMion,  oad  recnntation  of 
fession,  on  which  no  lejjal  proceai  could  be  iVamed.  There 
needwl  a  subtle  villain,  ■vvho  couM  mould  all  tbi»  into  Bomething 
of  which  Inw  miglit  lake  copnisance.  A  notary  of  bad  cliaracter, 
one  Cecconc,  nffi-red  himself,  at  the  price  (»f  400  crowns,  a&  the 
a^ent  in  this  infamy.  He  was  Cijncoaied  during  the  iiiterrugatorj^^ 
out  of  the  admissions  or  free  or  enforced  confessions  of  the  frfa^f 
he  made  9-  hmg^,  minute  repmt,  extpiidinfj  over  his  wholo  li^^^ 
full  of  gross  eontradirtions,  and  inuafttroug  im|irohabiiities.  Thu 
■was  adrtiittv  substituted  for  the  genuine  report,  and  pitbli&hed  to 
IV imderinsr  F)or<*nce.  Of  the  villany  of  Ceccone  tlierp  <an  be  no 
iluubt.  It  rests  net  only  on  the  authority  rif  Savonarola's  admir- 
ins;  biographers  but  on  ihc  honest  Nartii  and  the  grave  Guic- 
cinrdini.  It  is  ponfirmiCtl  by  Ihc  proceBS  itself,  which  may  be  read 
with  all  its  palpable  fictinas.  The  wretth,  iiowever,  did  not 
satisfy  his  employers,  and  received  but  some  pallry  30  crownB. 
On  the  19th  April  the  report  was  read  to  Savonarola:  he  was 
asked  if  he  admitted  its  truth.  Savonarola  wotiEd  strive  no  lon^r. 
Hp  aiisvFered,  in  ambifjuous  phrase,  "^  What  1  iinve  wnltert  li 
true,' or  '  What  I  Imve  written  I  have  written.'  The  Judas  of 
the  faction  Mnlatesta  SatrainoTo,  summoned  with  other  friars  of 
St.  Mnrk's  to  h^ar  witness  acrainKtbim.  said,  tauntinplv,  **  £x  ore 
tUD  credidi,  et  e&  ore  tun  discredo.'  Savonarola  dctgnL-d  do 
reply. 

£ven  tlotr  there  seemed  difficulty  in  proceeding  to  capil 
tiunishtncnt.  Savonarola  remained  in  his  prison  without  further 
jnterro^alory  for  a  month.  He  employed  his  time  in  writing 
a  oimmentary  on  the  Penitential  Psalm  1. ;  he  began  oDother 
on  the  xsxth — '  In  thee,  O  Lord,  liave  I  put  my  trust.'  Pen 
and  paper  were  then  forbidtlen  him.  In  the  ineantimo  a  new 
Si^ory  was  to  take  office  on  the  Ist  of  May.  There  was  even 
now  a  dread  of  re-action,  though  tlie  headl^  of  the  Piasnoi " 
bad  been  sent  into  exile,  and  others  hostile  to  him  recall 
Recourse  was  had  to  die  unconslitulional  measure  of  disfr 
chisin^  2(X)  niemhcrs  of  the  Great  Council — Vcri  de'  Medici,  a 
known  enemy  of  tile  Friar,  was  Gunfalonier  of  Justice. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Siffnory  was  to  demand  permission 
from  the  Pope  to  procewl  to  the  capital  sentence,  Alexander 
still  desired  to  make  an  awful  example  of  the  rebel  in  Roi 
But  the  Si^ory  insisted  that  hi3  punishment  in  Florence 
absolutely  necessary  to  disabuse  the  deluded  people.  All 
jnoit  eager,  they  said,  to  see  the  punishment  of  ilie  deceii 
Thi'V  adliered  resolutely  to  their  prior  rig'ht  of  ven;:'pnnee.  They 
^thanked  the  Pope  in  words  of  incredible  baseness  for  liis  divijit 
virtue   and  immeme  goodliest  ia  ceding  to  them  this  privilege; 
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On  Uie  14tb  be  appointed  two  cooimiasions  to  preside,  in  Ms  name, 
tthetseeutionof  aman  of  iheinviolaMe  sacerdotal  order.     One 
f  t^i^e  was  Giovacchino  Torriano  of  Venice,  general  of  the  Dt>- 
jninic-aii  order,  ot  hi^h  cliaracter  for  Ipaniing  and  geotlenoss  ;  the 
dber  a  Spanish  doclor,  Romolino,  a  man  of  true  inquisilorial 
Amcilessuess,    a    sure    guarantee    against  tlie  possible    I'rntcrnal 
weAknpss  of  his  foHeag:He ;  lie  was  reported  1o  have  saiiJ,  'We 
1  see  a  fine  blaze  ;  1  have  the  condemnation  aafe  in  my  Limds. 
On  the  SOtb,  the  morrow  of  (heir  arriival  at  Florence.  RomoUno 
Birmmoaed  before  him  Savonarula'and  Fra  .Silvestro,     Fra  Domc- 
nit-o,  il  15  unrertftin   f<ir  wiiat  cause,   was   h'tt   out.     One   of  the 
Arrabbiali  reminded  K<?uinlino  of  the  omission.     '  It  were  dan- 
(n  leave  one  of  ttiein ;  they  must  be  extirpated^  root  and 
rnncii.'      Of  course,,  replied  RoinoHno  ;   a  miserable  friar  (frataC- 
io)  more  or  less,  what  can  it  signify? 
On  tlie  20tb  of  May  toi>k  place  a  new  esaminatinn  before  the 
itnmiKsioners    of  the   Pope.      Of  this    eA^minatton    Nardl  has 
Jriren  an  account;  and  from  him   M.  Perrons  has  said,  that  in 
'SRV^iiiarola  appear(?d  a  wonderful  strutfgle  between  the  weakness 
of  the  flesh  and  tlie  e^aerffy  of  a  courageous  spirit.     But  he  adds^ 
^thal  of  ibis  process,  of  ihe  answers  of  Girolamo  and  Silvestro, 
here  remfttnft  nut  &  trace.     It  was  sctft  id  Home  by  Komolino, 
has  never  been  found.'     At  tlie  end  of  a  volume,  the  Ap- 
penffice   alia  Storia  Pbliticii   dei   Municipi    Italiani,    by  Signer 
<^!udici,  published  in  1650,  we  find  a  documi-nt^ — Proeejso  di 
Fralc  Girolanui  Savonarola.     The  author  of  this  work,  !>ignor 
iudici,    is  a  man    of  high  characler     The    process  is  slated 
be    taken  from    the  Magliabecchian    Library,      It    rontnios 
he  earlier  eitaminntion,  agreeing  in  substance  with   Ceccone's 
iaisified  proci'ss,  as   it  appears    in    t^etif  and   Mnnsi.      But    in. 
■dditinm    therr    is    a   full    report    of    Ihe   cxiuninations   in    May 
fore  Komolir»#.     It  is  a  document  of  profound    interest ;    the 
simple   and   lerrihle  pathos   of    some  of    its    passa^s    is   t^i   us 
a   guaranlet^  of  lis  itulhenttcjty,     Savonarola  was  questioned  by 
Komolino  in  the  presence  of  Torriano^  with   two  of  the  gon* 
fnlonier&,  whose  names  are  given,  and  other  of  the  magistrates  of 
Florence,  whether   he  admitted    the   truth   of  his    former  confes- 
sions   to   which    he    had    subscribed,    and    be    replied    la    the 
|»ffirmalive.     Questions  were   put  on  bis  relations  with  foreign 
sovereigns:  what  cardinals  were  his  fnends,     He  was  at  length 
tksked  whether  he  had  said  that  the  Pope  was  not  a  Cliristian ;  had 
n«^veT  been  baptised  :   was  nn   true  Pope  'f     His  an&wer  was,   that 
be    had    never  said    these   things.      Ho    had    written    them   In  a 
letter  which   he  had  burned,  and  which  was  the  draft  of  Those 
be   hbd    proposed    to   wtite    Co    the    Kings,      He    was    asked    if 

be 
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he  had  spoken  the  Irutb,  and  the  whole  truth.     As  he  made  doi 

furlber  answer,  Rotnolino  comDianclcd  that  lift  should  b^'  stiipped, 

to  be  hulsk'd  Xty  the  tord.     He  it'll  on  his  knees,  m  an  ajjiony  of 


Tear,  and 


sd— '  God,  tl 


nees, 
naught  inp 


exclaimed^'  tiod^  tliou  liast  rauglit  me  ^eoila),  1  con- 
fess that  1  have  denied  Christ,  1   have   toid  lies,      O    Signory  of. 
Fltirence,  bear   me  witness,  tliat  I   have  denied  him  r(irfe.irpCl 
toTturt;  if  I  must  suffer,  better  that  I  suffer  for  the  truth.     What 
I   have  said   1   received  of  God — -God   ]frant  uie   rejw?iitance   for 
baving  denied  th'Se  from  fear  of  torture.'     In  the  ineantime  he^ 
ATas  stripped.    He  threw  himself  again  on  his  knees,  showed  hisj 
arms  distorled,   and  went  on  to  say — '  Oh  GikI,  I   have  denied] 
ihee  fur  fear  of  torture.'     Hauled  up,  he  said,  Jesus  aid  me,  now! 
thou  hast  caught  nie  (t-ollo).  When  he  was  hung  up  hy  the  cord,/ 
they  asked  him  wliy  he  had  sold  so— For  good  roason — lacerate] 
mc  not  sn,  I  will  sp'Oak  the  trulh^  surely,  surely.     '  Why  hast  ihotii 
denied  just  now  ?'    '  Because  1  am  mad,'    When  set  down,  ho  said^  j 
When  1  gee  the  instruments  of  torture  I  lose  myself;  when  I  aia 
in  a  room,  with  a  (e-w  quiet  persons,   1  speak  better.     In  ihesoj 
few  heart-rending  sentences   is   to   us   thr?   key    to   the   whole  ofj 
Savonarola's    confession.      Tht:    imploring  pardon  of  Jesus  for( 
having  denied  hiin  speaks  vulumes.     After  that  there  is  nothing 
that  he  will  nnt  admit — tlothiiiy:  that  ho  will  not  recant — confes- 
sions betrayed  to  htm  by  his  fellow  sufferers;  his  contumelious 
I'ituperatioiis  of  the  Poj>e,  the  falsehood  of  his  visions,  hisschi&ni, 
his  letters  to  the  Kings  to  suminon  a  General  Council,  bis   pride 
and  madness,  his   factious  turbulence  in   Florence,  liis  cold  re- 
commendation to  mercy  of  the   five  of  the  Medici  faction  who 
were  jiut  to  death.    And  yet  hi*  priestly  judges  wpre  not  satisfied. 
The  next  day  there  was  another  cxuninalion  and  u^in  torture. 
The  main   object  seems   to   have  been  to  extort  confession  about 
liis  intercourse  with   the  Kings  concerning  the  Council  and  the 
deposition  of   the    Pope,    still    more    his    con^xions    witli  the 

rdiiials  inimical  to  Aleiandcr,  especially  llic  cardinal  S,  Pietro 
V'incula,  and  the  cardinal  of  Naples,, 

There  is  a  fri;,'!itfiil  official  brevity  in  the  notice  which  closetj 
the  examination. 


'A  di  xxii  di  Ma^gio  detlo. 
I'ra  Girolamo,  1  ,  „  »  ,         ... 

Fra  Dcmiejuoo  I*  "'*  ^-^  ^"'■'*''"  <'^«™dat^.   «  !«'   ^^   "> 
Fru  Sitvestro,    I 


de*  Siiiuori.* 


Tliough  hastening   to  the   melancholy  end,  we  iJiUsl  be  some-l 
what  more  particular.     On  the  evening  of  the  22nJ  the  sentence  ' 
of  death  was  communicated  to  him.     According   lu  the  usage  a 
certain  James  Nicolini  was  (o  pass  the  night  witli  ISaitinarola, 

*  1  come 
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'  I  come  not/  he  said,  *  to  urge  resignation  on  one  who  has  coi 
rerteii  a  wbole  pemple  to  virtue'     Girolanio  calmly   answered* 
*D«  your  duty,'     He  refused  to  sup,  lest  the  process  of  dig;i;stior 
ahoiild  inteiTupt  his  serious  meditations.  He  prayed  fervently  an( 
lon^,  laitl  Ills  bead  on  Nicolini's  lap,  and  slept  quietly.     Nit 
lini  uns  nstumsliod  lliat  tie  smiled  and  talked  in   bia  sleep,     Tbti 
feebler  Domenico   benrd  bis  sentence  witb  ralmncss;  his  taa 
words  were  a  wish  that  the  wnrka  of  his  inaMcr,  bound,  shuulc 
be  placed  in  the  library  f)t  tb^   convent,  and  another  copy  id   tbi 
refectorj%  lo  be  read  during;;  meals,     The  visionary  somnambulist 
Marufli  broke  dnwn ;  be  had  neither  the  courage  of  the  martyr 
nor  the  resignation  of  the  satnt.      In   the  momtng  they  were  con- 
dufted  to  the  cliapel,  and  received  the  Holy  Communion.    Plenarj 
absolution  offered  in  the  Pope's  name  was  humbly  accepted  bj 
the   victims  of   his   cruelty.     Savonarola  spoke  a   few    touching 
words,  imploring  the  pardon  of  God  for  any  sins  he  mig^ht  bavi 
committed — any  scandal   be  mipht  have  occasioned.     The  Rin-' 
ghiern  was  eoniiecled  by  a  wooden  bridge  with  the  place  of  csecu- 
tion ;  the  planks  were  so  badly  laid,  that  wanton  and  cruel  boj 
thrust  pointed  slicks  throUjErh  the  treviees  to  ptitk  their  feet.    Tf 
place  was  crowded  to  see  the  men  whom  but  now  they  had  adorec 
bnuml  to  the  gibbets  and  burned.    They  were  stripped  of  tbei] 
clothes,witborily  along  Woollen  shirt — tbctr  feel  naked.  The  ]vn( 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  tiie  bisliop  of  Vaison,  both  Doniinli 
cnns  of  their  own  order^  had  the  office  of  degrading  them.    Thi 
were    clad  again    in    their    sacerdotal    robes,   which    were  thei 
ig'noRiiniously  strippetl  off — '  1  aejiarale  you,'  spid  the  bishoj 
*  from  the  church  militant  and   the  church  triumphant.'     *  Ni 
ftom  the  church  triumpUanl,'  said  Savonarola,   '  that   is   beyond 
thy  pt)wer.'     The  sentence    of  death   was    read   by    RamoUnc 
Silvcstro  died  first — all  he  said   was,   '  Lord,   into  thy  hands 
c«jiiimit  jDV  sp'ifit.'    Then  followed  lioinonico,  witli  ciuiet  courage;' 
Savoaarnia  bad  to  witness  their  suffennprs.  of  which  he  could  not 
doubt  that  himself  was  the  cause.     Did    he   think  them  victii 
or  glorious  martyrs?     He  died   full   of  confidence  in  his 
innocence— finn,   calm^  without    the    least   acknowledgment 
giiih — -with  no  wonl  nf  remonstrance  against  the  cruelly  of  bis 
eaentics ;  at  peace  with  himself,  in  perfect  charity  with  all.     A 
moment  the  flames  were  blown  aside  and  showed  the  boihes  ua-. 
touched — 'a  miracle,*  shouted  his  parljzans    while   his   cnemi( 
mocked  the  miracle  of  a  moment.     In  vain  their  ashes  were  cart 
into  the  Arno,  lest  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  should  becomi 
obi<-cts    of    worship,     liones    were    found,    or    supposed   to 
found  ;  and  even  splinters  of  the  gibbets  became  the  treasures 
succeeding  generations. 

Savonaroli 
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Savonarola  died,  so  wrote  his  admiring  biopraplier.  from  this 
cikua^  only,  because  he  wns  hntfd  by  tlie  wicked,  beloved  Uv  the 
holy,*  That  he  died  because  be  was  a  preacher  of  rlphtroys- 
ness  in  an  a^e  and  in  a  church,  at  the  verj  de|iths  of 
unrighteousness,  who  will  <lenv  ?  His  abaoliitely  blameless 
moral  character,  his  wonderful  abilities,  his  command  of  iUl  the 
Vnowlftdse  ftf  his  lime,  his  power  of  rommuiiicatin^  his  own 
holiness  to  others  ;  evon  his  rjorid  authority  aa  reganls  the  great 
doctrines  of  his  church,  who  will  impeach?  Let  any  one  read 
in  Italian,  and  he  will  not  be  unrewarded,  the  Trionfof  rlells 
Croce,  nnd  determine  Ibis  point  for  himself.  His  other  prn<liral 
works,  as  on  the  Simpleness  of  the  Christian  life,  if  not  of  equal 
excel Ichte,  ore  as  fAullless  and  devout. 

We  have  not  <il8guise«l  what,  from  our  point  of  inew,  aoems 
to  detract  from  the  grandeur,  the  hemic,  the  saintly,  the  true 
Christian  grandeur  of  Fra  Girolamo.  It  WM  a  monkish  rp- 
fi^nnallon  which  he  endeavoured  to  work,  and  therefore  a  re- 
formation which  could  not  have  satisfied  the  expanding  mind 
of  m:in.  But  it  was  the  monkish  refonnntioti  of  b  church, 
which  still  professed  to  believe  monaslicism  to  be  the  per- 
fection of  Christianity,  a  hi-jher  prwpel  (ban  that  of  Christ, 
We  hav^e  touched  on  his  extravag^anrea  of  religious  pns^ion, 
the  rigour  of  his  puritan  asceticism.  But  not  only  was  he  an 
Italian;  he  waa  of  a  church  in  which,  aa  witness  the  lives  of 
half  the  saints  (look  especially  to  S.  Francis),  those  exirnra- 
gancos  had  been  held  up  iis  the  rery  consummation  of  holinpag. 
If  he  was  a  relij^ioas  demagoErue,  and  minjjled  too  much  in 
secular  atTairs,  how  many,  not  of  the  worst  only,  but  of  the  best 
in  the  history  of  his  church,  would  disdain  to  elude  the  imputa- 
tion? Above  all  he  di<l  not  discern  the  dim  line  which  distin- 
guishes the  mission  of  a  preacher  of  righleousness  from  that  uf  n 
propliet  of  the  Fulure  ;  he  did  not,  in  his  cxtfitiS^crvour  nf  wol, 
discriminate  between  the  ordinary  ami  the  extraordinary-  gifts  of 
divine  ^aqe  ;  yet  his  church  believed  herself  to  he  endowed  with  a 
perpetual  gift  of  miracle — with  a  perpetual,  if  more  rarely  pi- 
erciscd,  gift  of  prophecy.  Hnwitianr,  who  had  prophesied  smooth 
things  of  her,  or  even  harsh  things,  had  been  canonized  I  It  was  not 
because  they  were  untrue  that  Savonarula-'s  predictions  were  pr«- 
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saneiissiiuij.— Pico  Mii-anil.  Jn  Praht. 

t  Dr.  Miktldi'u  cxpresfiOH  bis  surprise  that  the  liook  wai  never  trnndiLted  inio 
^^liall ;  tml,  lTii>i[|jh  ht»  bibliofrrsphical  IfilHtnrs  are  tlie  bi-sl  pari  of  liis  l"iuli,  he 
ii  niifiti'ilttB.  Wc  ha>e  IwCore  us  n  ^niall  volump,  printi^il  at  Cainl'riilgi',  Uy  Jqihu 
Fielil,  I'riiilw  to  iliij  Umvereity,  li(,\  :  'The  Trutli  of  (he  Chrisliuu  Fai'tli ;  or 
tbe  Triumpli  of  the  Cross  of  CtiiiBl.  By  Hier.  Savunaroln.  Dootf  lato  liibgli&h 
OttC  of  ibe  Aullior'fl  own  Itolitut  Copy,"  to.    Tbe  fine  poetic  Ptefiice  is  left  out. 
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»iinip*u<?u»,  impious,  but  because  they  were  unwelrame.     H 
Qiarles  VIII,  descended  ihe  Alps  «n  the  Pope's  side,  GiroUino'a 
prediction  had  been  a  revelation  from  heaven.      ff'«  may  beUevo 
ibe  wbol«  to  have  been  hallucinaliort — part  a  food  porvorsiim 
UEneenii)^  words  by  his  partisans.,  part  mere  human  sagacity 
«0m9  fortunate  guesses,  or  propliecies  wliirli   wrought   their  owi 
acctmtplishmcnt,  but  all  tbcir  real  criminalitv  to  Rome  uaslhei 
boatility  to  Kome.    This  uras  fell  in   hi&  own  day  (the  rp-acti 
was   almost  immediate)  ;  ajjd  it   has  been  fell  by  the  better  pu; 
of  the  Romnn  Catholic  Church  at  ail   limes.     There  haa  been 
a  strong  demand  for  thai  hi^tiest  homag-c   to  Jnati,  his   canoniza- 
tion.     It  was  said  to  have  been  contemplated  even  by  Julius  U. 
if  wc  are  tu  trust  Dr.  Madifen  it  Las  been  thought  of  in  our  o 
time.     How  far  it   would  tax  theological  gubclelv  lo  teconcil 
ihe   ejcommunication,   the   murder  of  Savouatola   (we    can   use 
DO  milder  term),  by  one  InfaHiblc  Pope,    his  sanctification  by 
mother,  is  no  concern  uf  oars. 

But  Italy.  Koine,  the  Church,  repudiated  the  reformation,  the 
more  eon^nial    and  less  violent  reformation  of  Savonarola.     A 
wider,   more  complete  Kefofmalion — a  Reformation  on   different 
jmnciples  became  more  and  more  necessary,  and  inevitable. 
■was  only  by  the  re-action  of  the  more  formidable  revolution  of  th 
North,  that  the  South  at  leng'th  confirmed  to  some  of  the  views 
the  reformer  of  Ferrara,     In  truth  the  Roman  Catholic  Churi 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Luther,  only  inferior  to  our  own.    M 
X>athcr  never  lived,  Loyola  had  never  been  endured ;  but  for  t 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  the  Council  of  Trent  had  not  sat.  1h 
Council  which,  however  fatal  and  irremediable  tho  evil  wlii 
it  wrnught  by  petrifyins;^  the  opinions  and  superstitions  of  tin 
middle  ages  into  doctrines,  did  infinite  service  to  the  disciplim 
to  the  decency,  to  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Church.     The  Rt-! 
formation  of  Ufather  worked  wonder*  even  where  Luther  was  r 
pudinted  as  a  son  of  perdition. 

Rut  Luther  was  a  renovator  of  the  Church,  includiriK,  as  dii 
his  Reformatian,  the  secession  of  half  Christendom,  little  foresei 
by  the  Florentine  Prophet;  had  be  foreseen  it,  he  had  hid  Id 
fiice  in  sorrow.  His  own  renovation  was  to  be  a  rcnovati 
(that  was  the  very  substance  of  his  prophecy)  durinjr  the  cinya 
men  living-,  to  say  nothing  of  the  conversion  of  ihe  Turks,*  whic, 
be  promised  with  equa.1  certitude,  ns  constantly  at  hand.     H 
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*  Sk  Bma&B;  many  ^ui^h  patsa^^  the  apWadid  -cIom  of  the  STtb  Svimto 
<n  Anot  ud  Zuhumh,  p.  3in.  In  uioCber  plat'c.  he  ^ys  ;  '  I  I'nrchi  i,^  Imur 
a  baUru>r«.  e  ciihI  uirii, ;  et  ^>l-  Don  Tus.'^i  »ta,li3  la  luu  iDcrifdiiIit?i  et  b  inn  iugrati 
tndiue,  io  f  harei  d«tu>  hod  fobuieutc  I'  auno,  ma  11  mess  «  U  di.' — Prrdica  xxvt^'^ 
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poHtical  vaticinations  were  at  least  as  sadly  untrue  ;  such  as  the 
promise  to  Florence  nf  ad  agie  of  unexampled  proaperity  after 
Jier  tribulations.  The  sUx  ut  tbc  Medici  was  in  tbe  ascendant^ 
OS  baleful  to  the  Church  of  Rome  as  to  Florence.  Leo  X.,  the  Iwy 
cardinal,  vvbo  Hed  liefotr  Savonarola's  face,  during;  his  papacy,  wit- 
nessed 1)1'  mtljcr  caused  tbe  rise  of  Lutht^r,  Thf  bastard  Medici^ 
Clempnt  VII.,  witnessed,  or  caused  the  rei'oit  of  Henry  V^IIL^ 
the  t'ln-inei patiim  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  sack  ol  Rome. 
Catherine  lie'  Medici  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  day  of 
St.  Barlliolomew.  Tuscany,  Florence,  fell  to  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  the  House  of  Medici,  than  whom  no  more  odious  or  crafty 
tyrants  ever  trampled  on  tbe  liberties,  or  outraged  the  moral 
Bcnae  of  man. 


I 


Art.  II. — A  History/  of  Greece.   By  G<'or2:eGrote,  Esq.    Loli'dtni'. 
12  vols.  8vo.     1846^185[). 

AyfR.  GROTE'S  History  of  Grepce  is  the  most  important 
^^  contribution  to  historical  literature  in  modem  times. 
WlielUcr  viewed  as  a  special  history  of  tlie  Hellenic  race, 
or  as  no  exhibitlnn  of  the  true  method  of  historical  criticism, 
it  is  alike  adinirable.  There  is  hardly  a  single  subject  con- 
nected >v~ith  Hellenic  antiquity  upon  which  this  work  has 
nut  thrown  new  and  unexpected  light;  and  it  is  surprising 
to  find,  afler  the  labour  that  has  been  heitowtd  Upon  Grettan 
histtjry  by  many  of  the  most  learned  scholars  in  Kurope,  how 
much  remained  to  be  dont; ;  how  much  we  had  both  to  Icam 
and  to  unlearn.  Error*  the  most  inveterate,  that  hai*e  been 
banded  down  without  misgiving  from  generation  to  generation, 
have  been  for  the  first  time  corrected  by  Mr.  1i|jVote ;  facts  the 
most  familiar  have  been  presented  in  new  aspects  and  relation?  ; 
things  dimly  seen,  and  only  partially  apprehended  previously, 
have  now  assumed  their  true  proportions  and  real  significance; 
while  numerous  traits  of  Grecian  character  and  new  veins  of 
Grecinu  thought  and  feeling  have  been  revealed  to  the  eyes-of 
scholars  by  Mr,  Grate's  searching  criticism,  like  new  forms  of 
animated  nature  by  the  microscope,  Tbe  completina  of  such  a 
work  is  a  subject  of  con^atulation  not  only  for  Mr.  Gmtc  himself 
but  for  our  national  literature.  Wo  have  during  its  progress 
directed  attention  to  separate  portions  of  it ;  *  but  we  now  piropuse 


•  'tjaarterljf  R«fview,' toI,  Iixriii,  p,  113,  h?.;  tdL  Ixxxt'i    p.  M+,  117, ; 
Ixxxviii.  p.  41,  ii'ij. 
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to  view  it  as  a  whole  ;   to  point  out  its  most  striking  fealiirps,  ant 
to   pve    a    few    of   its    most    important    conclusions.      We    ar* 
aware  ll'^t  we  slial!   be  traversing  grounJ  farniiiar  to  schoJarsj] 
but  we  believe  tliat  a  large  class  of  our  readers  will  not  be  un-- 
willing^  to  have  presenled  to  tlieir  notice  the  cbief  chararteristit 
of  so  emioeat  an  historian,   anil   a   brief  account  of  Eciine   of  tht 
prmclpal  improvements  whicb  Mr.  Grote  has  effected  in  the  cut 
rtnt  views,  of  Grecian  history. 

Among  the  many  quaHEcstions   which  Mr.   Grote  possesses 
for  writing' a  liistory  of  the  free   rommonwealths   of  Greece  w€ 
may  first  mention  his  practical  knowledge  of  pclitiL-al  life.     It  ji 
this,  among'  other    tbin^,   which  gives  him   a  decided    advan-l 
tage    over    the  ablest    of   bis    predecessors;    and   the    want   ol 
■which  tlidqualifies  the  most  learned  Germans  from  fully  appre 
hendintr  and   adequately  expressing  Uie  manifold  phenomena  ol 
Grecian  history.  As  one  of  the  great  bankers  iti  the  city  of  Loudon, 
and  an   active  member  of  the  Commons    House  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  Grote  has  had  abundant  opportunities  of  studyinK  life  and 
cbaraeter  under  its  various  phases,  of  observing  the  struggles  of 
political    parties,   and  of  tracing   the   progress   of  constitutional 
changes :  and  if  Gibbon  couEd  MTile  that  ^  the  captain  of  the  Hainp- 
shire  grenadiers  had  not  been  useless  to  die  historian  of  the  Romaii^ 
empire,'  with  much  greater  force  might  Mr,  Grote  declare  tliat  th* 
advpcate  of  the  ballot  in  Parliament  had  not  been  useless  to  the  his-i 
totiao  of  the  Grecian  common  wealths.     This  practical  exj^criencel 
has  not  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  scholarship,    Mr,  Grote'Sj 
learning  is  profound,  extensive  and  minute ;  not  only  does  h( 
ekhibil  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  ancient  authoritif 
even  the  most  outlying  and  remote,   but  he  has   made  carefutl 
and  constant  use  of  the    almost  innumerable  works  which  ihe] 
industry  of  German  scholars  has  produced  upon  every  portion  oi 
Grecian  antiquity.     This  union  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  the] 
English  gentleman  and   the  British    statesman  with  the  erudi- 
tion  of  a   German   professor   gives  a    peculiar  charm   and  value] 
to  his  history.     In  Germany  (here  is    unfortunately   an  almost] 
complete  severance  Ijetween   the  practical  and  the  spcculativ< 
life ;   and  there  the  stau-stnan  and  man  of  the  world  are  content 
to  leave  to  the   professor  the   knovvledpe    and    elucidation    of 
previous  n^e.     In   tills  country  it  i»  fortunately  dilTerenl;  ani 
we  have  a  second   instance  of  the  combination  in  the  ptrseat 
Cbancclhir  of  the  Kxchequer,  who,  though  constantly  occupied  fo 
ttianv  Years  in  administrative  ami  political  offices,  has  found  lime , 
produce  a  series  of  works,   combining  the  sagaclly    of    the 
itcsman  with  the  most  eiteEuive  erudition,  the  latest  of  which 
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is  destined,  we  believe,  to  effect  before  long  a  complete  rerolu- 
tion  in  the  treatment  of  early  Rumnn  history.* 

Rare  as  these  qualifications  are,  Mr.  Grote  possesses  twa 
others  which  arc  rarer  stlil.  First,  he  has  conceive^l  Hellenic 
antiquity  as  a  living  whole,  Previous  writers  oD  Grecian  lii&torj-, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  have  more  or  less  judged, 
the  Greeks  by  their  own  standards  of  religion,  morals,  and 
politics,  and  have  not  endeavoured  to  understand  or  account  tor 
the  feeling*  by  which  the  Greek*  ihemselvei  were  actuated. 
Mr.  Grote,  on  the  cuntrary,  divesting  himself,  aa  far  as  possible, 
of  modern  nDtion&,  transports  himself  into  Hellenic  society^  anil| 
eDdeavyurs  to  view  the  events  of  Greginn  history  with  tlie  eyca  of  - 
a  contemporary,  and  to  realise  to  his  own  mind  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  Grecian  thought  nnd  feeling.  He  lias  spared  neither 
tijne  nor  pains  for  tlie  purpose  of  understanding  tliis  wundcrful 
people  \  the  whole  map  uf  Grerian  history  was  unrolled  for  many 
years  before  his  eyes  ;  and  this  long^-continued  study  enabled 
liim  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  subject  before 
he  gave  any  portion  of  it  to  the  world.f  Hence  he  frequently 
throws,  light  upon  the  history  of  one  period  by  that  of  another } 
and  by  contrasting  the  two  he  brings  out  the  dutinctive  features 
ol"  each. 

By  endeavouring  to  tliink  and  feel  as  the  Greeks  thought  and  J 
felt,  and  by  regarding  events  from  a  Grecian  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Grote  is  able  to  f^xplaln  numerous  occurrences  which  were  for- 
merly regarded  as  incomprchc^iislblc-'  or  absurd.  Under  a  auj^ 
aarchical  form  of  government,  combined  with  representative 
institutions,  wo  enjoy  such  complete  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  so  much  freedom  and  happiness,  that  it  is  difQcult  for 
us  to  understand  the  rooted  a^Qtipathy  in  Greece  to  a  permanent- 1 
bereditary  ruler — an  antipathy  in  which  the  few  and  the  many 
equallly  concurred,  and  wbluh  led  the  philosophcit^os  well  as  the 
people  to  regard  lhe/yrannu£  or  despotaa  the  greatest  of  criminals. 


■  We  alluilc  Diore  parlicnlnrlj?  to  Sir  G.  ComcwalJ  I^wU's  *orJ», '  Oh 
Method*  i^rObHrvEtuoBiiujd  Ueasuaingiu  PvLitict,'  '  Ob  ilie  Influence  of  Authority,] 
in  MathTs  of  Opmion,'  and  to  'An  Inquiry  Jnto  the  Credibiliiy  of  the  I^rif,] 
Bomnn  History.' 

f  The  first  Tolnme  of  the  '  History  *  apprared  in  I94B,  but  tlie  wort  bus  t^Msi 
the  labour  of  p  life-lime.  As  ftr  tick  as  laar  we  fmil  Niabohr,  the  hbioriaa, 
Trriting^  in  the  fitUowiug  terms  to  Proft^aaor  Litber,  then  a  [loliiiail  refugee  ia 
Eugland  ;— 'EHdenvonr  ta  become  iDcijnaJnted  with  Mr,  G role,  who  is  enga^d. 
On.  a  Greet  hiitory  ;  h*,  too,  will  rocL'ivt-  yon  well  if  jou  t»ke  my  rt-ijards..  If  yoa 
become  bettitr  ai^quainlei]  wjlb  him,  it  is  ■worth  your  while  lo  ubiiib  the  pnwf- 
Kbcets  of  his  work.,  in  order  Hi  translate  it.  I  enpect  s  preat  deaJ  from  this  ]  ■ 
dactioD,  Biitl  will  get  yon  iier*  «  puljIblier.'^A'nnbnaii-ncrt  tj/ u* /nfenjoww  i 
G.  it.  A'u!f.>J,r.    fly  JFnineii  Uebtr.    Londtiii,  IM5.     P.  M, 

Het»ee,1 
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lence,  Mr,  Milford,  anti  similar  writers,  have  too  often  looked 
ipon  the  Greeks  as  tuols  and  madntfin,  wLose  motives  of  action 
was  not  Worth  while  to  try  to  understand.  Tlicir  love  of  re- 
publican instUatlons  has  been  ci>nsid&red  a  species  of  insanity, 
id  tbc  dc£|Mts  who  brought  thc-m  under  a  monarthical  form  of 
jvemment  haVe  been  praised  as  the  greatest  of  benefactors.  But 
[r.  Grote  shows  that  there  cannot  be  a  uicre  certain  way  of  inia- 
iterprcting  and  distorting  Grecian  phenomena  xhaa  to  read  them 
this  spirit.  The  coaception  ifhich  the  Greeks  formed  of  a 
ting  was  an  irreBponsible  ruler,  who  had  the  right  to  do  what 
jG  pleased  with  ihe  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people,  and  who 
3erally  used  his  power  for  oppressive  purposes.  Such  a 
ilcr,  ejtercising  his  sway  in  a  small  town,  whi^re  the  citizens  had 
preriously  been  accustomed  to  regulate  their  own  affairs,  natu- 
llly  exciled  the  utmost  abliorrence.  The  word  king  cooveys 
us  an  entirely  ditiWent  notion  from  that  which  it  conveyed 
a  Greek  ;  and  the  diffiLuIly  which  even  such  a  lliinker  as 
kristntlv  would  have  experienced  in  imdcrstanding  our  idea 
monarchy,  has  btteii  expressed  by  Mr.  Grote  in  a  remarkable 
5c : — 

'The  theory  of  a  eonstiCutiotial  king*,  especially,  as  it  exists  in  Eiig- 
J.  wuulil  liQve  appeared  to  him  impraotieable ;  to  establish  a  king 
rho  will  rdgn  without  goveniing^in  who^e   name  ail  government  is 
irricfl  on.  yet  whose  jjersoDal  will  is  iu  practice  of  litile  or  no  ellhct 
exempt  from  all  re^poD&ihility,  vitliout  making  U5e  of  (he  exemptioii 
-recrivi^  from  every  oue  ucinieasured  demonstrations  of  liomacie, 
rhich  are  never   translaled   into  act  excejH  within  tlie  bounds  of  a 
CDOwn  law — surrounded  with  all  the  |Kiraphf  malia  of  power,  yet  acting 
I  a  passive  instrument  in  th'e  hands  of  ministers  marked  out  for  bis 
lehoiee  by  lodjcations  which  he  \b  not  at  liberty  to  resist.     This  remark- 
[■ble  oombinatinn  of  the  fiction  of  (uperhunian  grandeur  and  licence 
Linth  the  reality^  an  invuible  Btraitwaiaicoat,  ia  what  an  Englishman 
Hin  hiii  mind  Wiien  he  speaki^of  a  consuiutionaJ  king/  ....  'When 
iCreek*  ihougiit  of  a  man  exempt   from   legal   rtsponsibiHly,   they 
Rmreivwl  him  as  really  and  truly  suchj  in  deed  aa  well  as  in   name, 
widi  a  (lefencele^ts  community  exposed  to   bis  opprea?ioos :  and  tlieir 
[fear  and  hatred  uf  him  was  measured  by  their  reverence  for  a  govem- 
lent  of  equal  law  and  free  speech,  with  the  asceiiiltsucy  of  wliich  tlieir 
[whole  lif)[K!S  of  security  wt^re  associated,  in  tlie  deniucmcy  of  Athens 
iiure  perliaps  ihaii  iu  any  other  portion  of  Greece.     And  this  feeling-, 
it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  Greek  mind,  so  it  was  also  one  of  the 
[noKt  widely -spread,  a  {wint  of  unanimity  highly  valimhie  amidst  so 
many  points  of  dissensiyn.     We  csnnot  coustroe  or  criticise  it  by  refer- 
ence to  the  feelings  uf  modem  Europe,  still  less  to  the  very  peculi» 
leelinjj:^  of  England,  respecting  Ungt'hip;  and  it  is  the  applieuLion, 
sumetimes  expUcit  and  Kjui^timea  tacit,  of  this  unsuitable  standard, 
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whicli  reikders  Mr-  Mitfard's  apprecialion  of  Greek:  politics  90  aftcu.J 
incorrect  tuid  unfair.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  17-1&. 

Modern  liistorJans  have  generally  failed  to  give  (luc  promi- 
nencc  to  tUc  religious  clement  in  tbe  OreciaD  iniiid.  ]t  is  so 
ilifiioult  for  us  to  judge  of  the  religion  even  of  our  conic mporariei* 
.  whose  (tccmI  differs  from  ourQWn,  and  §0  msny  tiling?  seem  to  us 
absurd  which  are  to  tliem  moat  sacred,  that  v/c  need  not  be  sur- 
prised tttat  the  religious  feelings  of  tlie  ancient  Greeks  have  not 
been  folly  understood  and  appreciated.  Tl  is  one  of  the  merits 
uf  Mr.  Grote,  thai  he  makes  us  comprehend  thnt  rejigiun  was 
a  vita]  and  actuating  principle  among  them,  tliiit  it  entered 
into  nil  tlicir  thoughts,  and  influenced  theii  actions  on  oil 
oerasinns,  whether  great  or  small.  This  would  doubtless  be 
admitted  in  general  terms  by  other  ■writers  ;  but  how  little  do 
we  feel  and  perci'ive  it  in  their  narrative  !  Mr,  Grote,  00  the 
other  hand,  s]»eaks  of  the  guiding  and  superinlendin^  provi- 
dence of  the  gods  as  a  reality  to  the  Greek,  which  he  firmly 
believed  to  determine  the  course  of  events^  Take,  for  ex.iraple, 
the  liistory  of  Timoleon,  whose  wonderful  success,  with  small 
means  ngiiinst  an  overwhelming  power,  was  regarded  as  a  striking 
instame  of  the  unbounded  favour  of  tbe  gods.  !n  Mr.  Grote's 
narrative  the  Greek  point  of  view  is  brought  forward  prominentlT, 
and  tile  interposition  of  the  gods  is  spoken  of  in  terms  which 
might  |>ossibly  give  offence,  if  it  wag  not  undfrstood  that  he 
puts  himself  in  tbe  place  of  the  people  whose  histor}-  he 
records.  The  voyage  of  Timolcon,  when  he  set  ont  u]K>n 
his  expedition,  was  accomiJanied  by  'manifestations  of  divine 
presence  and  encouragement,'  which  diffuserl  universal  hope- 
t'utness  through  the  armament.  His.  first  victory  under  the  walls 
uf  Adnmum  was  owing  to  a  s.peelal  providence ;  for  at  the 
moment  when  the  b.i.tl]e  was  commencing,  the  inhnbitatits  of  ihe 
town  '  had  seen  the  portals  of  tlieir  temple  spu^bncously  burst 
open,  and  tbe  god  Adranus  brandishing  his  spear,  with  profuse 
perspiration  on  his  face.'  Upon  his  arrival  before  Syracuse,  his 
prospects  appeared  hopeless ;  but  '  it  was  soon  seen  that  the 
manifestations  of  the  two  goddesses  antr  of  the  god  Adranus 
In  his  favour,  were  neither  burron  nor  delusive.'  After  ,-inotlier 
unexpected  success — '  thus  did  the  gods  again  show  their  favour 
towards  Timoleon  by  an  unusual  rombination  of  circumstances, 
and  by  smiting  ibc  enemy  with  blindness.*  These  expressions, 
though  iliey  can  hardly  be  appreciated,  detached  from  the  con- 
t*'xt,  will  neverdicless  give  some  conception  of  the  manner  ia 
wliich  Mr.  Grote  represents  the  intervention  of  the  god?  as  ft 
living  convictiun,  instead  of  weal 
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ir  representing  il,   according  to   the  rationalistic  method,  as  ft 
lions  fraud  of  the  prudent  general. 
Another  of  Mr.  Grote's  merits  is  the  ethii-al  interest  which 
imparts  to  liis  subject.     Ochtir  bislorians  may  cxcrl  him  in 
iicturesqufr  df  scnpliutt ;   they  may  paint  in  more  gorgeous  colours 
\e  pomp  of  war,  tlie  infrigiies  of  ciiurts,  and  the  outward  eveota  uf 
ktstory  ;  but  n«i  wTiter  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  with  the  sole 
[ception  of  ThucydiLles,  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  inward 
bfe  of  a  people,  and  analyses  more  carefully  the  political^  social, 
id  moral  significance  of  each  event.    The  method  pursued  by  the 
Sthermost  euimept  liistonan  of  3n(iqu!ty  in  the  Enslisli  language 
|(rc3ents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mt-tbud  of  Mr.  Grote^     In  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire'  the  grandeur  of  the 
Jvcnts,  their  mighty  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
id  the  pictorial  skill  with  which  their  most  prominent  features 
ire  seizeil  and  presented  to  our  view,  arrest  our  tuttenlton  and 
icite  our  imaginalion,      The  decny  of  ihe  Empire  which  had  so 
long-  ruled  the  woihl — -the  origin  and  progress  of  Chrlslianily — 
the  imiptions  and  settlements  of  the  barbaitans  of  Germany  and 
cythia — the    foundation   of    Constantinople — the    life   of    Mo- 
' hammed  and  the  rapid  spread  of  the  new  religion — the  Crnsades 
of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  lo   recover  possession  of  Ihe 
Holy  Land — the  conquests  of  l^ingis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  the 
Turks — the  fall  of  Constantinople— the  revolutions  of  Rome  in 
ic  middle  ageS—lhcse  events  pass  before  our  eyes  In  the  brilliant 
}a^cs  of  Ciibbon.  like  some  gorgeous  pageant  or  moving  pano- 
tma ;  but  all  ethical  interest  is  wanting;   the  historian  rarely 
enetroira  below  the  surface,  and  rarely  endeavours  lo  ascertain  the 
innpf  motives  or  feelings  which  determine  the  conduct  of  men  and 
itions.     It  would  he  impossible  to  illuslrale  fully  Mr.  Grote's 
liical    treatment  of  history  without  taking  some  large  and  ira- 
jrlant  subjeet  wliich  would  not  be  within  our  limits  ;  but  two  or 
irec  examples^f  the  numerous  incidenlnl  remarks   which    he 
lakes  u])on  events  will  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  his  work.    Thus 
le  well-known  tale  of  the  scourging  of  the  Hellespont  by  Xerxes, 
i-caase  the  rebellious  stream  had   destroyed    the  bridge  of  the 
'ersian  raoiiarch,  has   been   frerjuently  regarded  as  the  invention 
if  the  Greeks,  who  altiibutefl  lo  the  nmd  barbarian  an  act  of 
cUldish  absorditv.     But  Mr.  Grote  well  observes  that  the  ab- 
surdity and  childishness  of  the  proceeding  is  nn  reason  for  its 
rejection,  if  we  identify  ourselves  with  the  feelings  of  the  time 
id  the  person  concerned,    'To  transfer  lo  inanimate  objects  the 
ensitive  as  well  as  the  willing  and  designing  attributes  of  human 
beings*  is  among  the  eaily  and  wide-spread  instinds  of  mankind, 
](t  one  of  the  primitive  forms  of  religion;  and  although  the 
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ealnrKPincnt   of   rtason   ami   cspetieiace   giaJually  displaces   this 
elcmenlary  feticliism,  anct  b^nlsLea  il  from  the  legtons  of  rcalilj' 
into  tiiusc  oi  conventional  fictioos,  yet  tbe  force  of  momeDtar) 
passion  will   (iften  suffice   to  supersede   the   acquired   Labtl,  ani 
crvji  an  iutdligsiU,  man  ma^  he  iiiij/ellcd  tii  a  moment  of  Offoii^ing^ 
pain  to  hick  or  beat  the  lifeless  ohject  from  u^ltich  he  has  suffered.' 
In  like  mann^ir  Mr.  Grote  remarks  upon   t!ie  destructjop  uf  the 
citadel  of  Dioiiysius  in  the  islaud  of  Oitvgia  at  !S}Tucuse^  tbat 
*  it  was  bencficiid  in  ditcliargiug  the  reactwuari/  antijiathia  of  the , 
Sffrofftiaaiitt  ilievilj»b|e  after  so   lt>n^  ap  opj>res§iuQ.  ujjou  uncon^ 
tcious  stouea i  and  thus  lt;uving  less  of  it  tn  be  wrcakt»l  ua  ihi 
licads  of  paliticat  rivals,   coinpnuniscd  in  llie  former  proceed-" 
ing'&.'t      -igajn,  ill    narmtiiig    (lie   imiitoiJiatG  rcpentajK-y  of  tbe 
Allicniims.  after  passing^tbc  barbaiiius  decree  tlial  tbe  male  popu- 
lation of  Miljrleoe  sbould  be  put  to  dcatb,  Mr.  Grolc  directs 
att>enl)an    to    an  important   principle    in    human   afiairs,    which 
wus    iluublless  one    cause  of  llie  instant  revulsion  of   feeling, 
'that  the  sentiment  o(  wmtb  against  the  Mi(^!enians  Lad  be^s 
ceaU^y  in  part  discharged  b^  tije  mere  passing  ui  the  sentence, 
fjuite  apart  fiuin  its  execution;  jiiat  as  a  lurJous  man  relieves 
hinifiC'lf  from  uvcr-boiling  anger  by  iinprcLations  against  others^ 
wUich  Uc  would  liimself  sbrink  from  ^dterwards  realizJug.' ^ 

In  the  elaborate  arcuunt  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the 
six  gcnemis  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Arginitsic — one  of  lb 
foulest  blols  upon  tlic  page  of  Atbeniau  Listory — Mr.  Grot 
takes  especiat  pains  to  investigate  tbe  c&usts  which  led  the 
AllieniaHs  to  violate  tbti  laivs  securing  to  prisoners  a  fair  trjal. 
On  no  other  occasion  did  the  Athenian  people  lommit  on  act  of 
similar  injustice^  Even  under  tbe  sitrongest  provocstitin,  alter 
the  liatetui  usarpation  of  tbe  Four  Hundred  and  the  tyranny  q| 
tbe  Thirty,  the  accused  parties  were  not  deprived  of  tbe  judicis 
securities  provided  by  tJic  law.  This  wrong  was  now  perpe 
trated^not  in  ihe  case  of  traitors  or  declared  cneCnes  of  the  state, 
but  in  ibe  case  of  generals  wlio  had  just  gained  a  signal  victory 
— a  victoty,  toOf  whirL  saved  Atbens  from  tnevilablc  ruin.  So 
sti-nnsje  does  the  conduct  of  Ibe  Athenians  »ppcar,  that  some 
nioi.Iern  writers  have  atleinptcd  lo  explain  it  by  tbe  suppositioa 
of  a  deep-laid  oligarcliical  plot;  but  Mr.  Grole  gives  a  verr 
dilTejent  aild  mucb  more  probable  explanation.  He  points  out 
that  ibis  atrocious  act  was  owing  to  the  people  having  broken 
loose  from  their  obligations  as  eittzens  and  members  of  the 
common  weal  ill,  and  havin^^  surrendered  tbemsclves  heart  and 
soul  to  the  family  aynipalhles  and  antipathies.     At  the  outset 
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their  feeling  Iind   bi^ea  poverfuUj  nfTected   b^  the  thought   of 

their  friends  anO  relatinns  having  been  left  to  perish  unlteedeil 
upon  (lie  wrecks  of  ilic  vessels,  am!  llicn  lliese  feelitigs  Lad 
been  still  furtber  inflame*]  by  the  lainiJy  festival  of  the  Apa- 
luria.  whuh  l4H}k  plncp  alter  tfte  first  <l»v's  delinle  upon  the 
trial  of  t\te  gf[iei*als,  anil  ;it  Mibicli  the  relations  of  tliOKe  who 
ha<!  perished  appeared  in,  ilie  garb  of  mourning.  So  Intense  and 
ori^rtvbebnTDDr  was  the  excitement  thus  produced  that  the  sui^ 
vivors  thought  of  nothiD^  but  vengeance,  and  were  ready  tn  sacri- 
ficG  to  its  ^notification  even  the  conKlitulton  itself.  Mr.  Grote's 
concluding  remarks  upun  ihis  occurrence  are  eminpiitJy  cliarac- 
I  eristic : — 

•Soch  is  the  natural  bdiflviour  of  i\n>s*<  ivbo,  having  for  the  niomeut 
fbrp>tteti  dieir  sense  of  political  cominomveaUli,  become  degraded  into 
exclmsive  family-tiieti.  Tlie  futnily  affections,  productive  as  they  are  of 
Eo  lai^^e  on  MiTioittit  of  geiitit  symjwithy  and  muiunl  luippiitess  in  the 
Ulterior  circle,  are  also  liable  to  ge/ierate  disregard,  maliee,  ,*0Tiietime9 
eT*n  fetOciouSi  veugtanc'*,  towards  others.  I'owerf'ul  Knvards  ^f>od 
geuerally,  they  Att  not  lesia  powerful  oecaaiottally  lowArds  evil^  aod 
require,  not  less  llian  tlie  seHtsli  propeiisili'es.  constant  subordinating 
coutnil  from  that  moral  reason  wlticb  concemplate*  for  its  end  the 
Mtcurity  mill  happiness  of  ail.  And  wlien  a  man,  either  from  low  civi- 
Jization,  ha^  never  knowa  ihl*  large  mciral  reason ;  or  when  from  some 
aecidentsl  stinmlus,  riglittous  in  ihe  origin,  hut  wrought  up  inio  fana- 
ticiem  by  the  conspiring  force  of  religions  as  wtll  as  family  symgialliies,  J 
he  corner  tu  place  \m  pride  and  virtue  in  discarding  its  supremacy — 
there  ii  scarcely  any  amount  nf  evil  or  injustice  which  he  may  not  be 
led  to  porjielrate  by  a  blind  obedience  lo  the  narrow  instincts  of  n?Ia- 
tiottship.  **  Cea  peres  de  fainille  wnl  eapablra  d«  !om/'  was  the 
eatirical  remark  of  Talkyrand  iif*fj  the  gross  public  jt^iabing  so  largely 
pfBCtMeri  by  tho'v  who  £ou;;^ht  place  or  pruiuotiou  fur  iLeir  sons.  The 
same  vanlM^  undorslood  iJi  a  far  more  awful  sen^  and  generalized  for 
Othpr  cases  of  rel.-UJon:^liii),  -mm  up  the  moral  of  ihi:^  inelaacholy  pro- 
ceeding at  Athens,  —vol,  viii.  p.  LSI. 

We  can  give  only  one  more  ciaraple,  Pericles,  in  a  well- 
known  pjusag«  of  his  celebrated  speech  in  flie  second  book ' 
of  Thucydides,  praises  Athens  for  its  tolerance  of  dillerent 
Listes  and  pursuits.  Mr.  firute  directs  attention  to  tins  part 
of  tb^  speech,  berause  it  serves  to  rorrect  an  assertion  usually 
tnade,  that  the  ancient  societies  sacrilicd  Ihe  individual  lo  the 
HHte,  and  thai  only  in  moderi]  times  has  individaal  agency 
been  allowed  its  prcfper  freedom.  The  ideal  sneidies  of  Plato 
atid  Ariatntie  arc  frt-qucntty  rcferrcii  to  in  confuniatton  of  this 
opinion  ;  but  il  should  be  recollected  that  those  plii]ii9o]>her9 
were  strongly  opposed  to  (lie  existing  institutions  and  s<ii-i»I 
amog^uiejits  at  Athens^  ami  that  it  wuulJ  be  as  reasonable  lo 
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judge  of  the  state  of  Athenian  aofiety  froin  the  wntingi  of  these 
philusophcrs  as  of  the  social    conElluon  of   England  or    France 
from   the  theories  of  Robert  Owen  or  Fourier.     The    cutrcn: 
opinion  respecting  the  tliiTerence   between  ancient  and  mode: 
societies   is   true  of  Sparta,   but  is  certainly  untrue  of  Athe 
Sitd,  as  fat  ns  we  know,  «/  most  other  Greoian  cities.     Model 
society,   while  it  allows  the  citizen  jj^aler  licence   in  his 
lotion  to  the  state,  is  Jn  reality  intolerant  of  all  social  differences  ^ 
but    the    Athenian    democracy,    while    it    strirCly   exacted   iViiri) 
the  citizen  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,   permiUed   the 
indulgence  of  IntUvidual  tastes,  impulses,  and  even  eccentrici- 
ties to   a  degree   unknoivn    in    England,      Id   thta   cuuntrr,  an< 
indeed,  in  almost  all  modem  governments,  'the   intolerance  ii; 
the  national  opinion  cuts  down   individual  character  to  one  oui 
of  a  few  set  types,  to  which  every  person  or  every  family  is  co 
strained  to  adjust  itself,  and  beyond  which  all  exceptions  me^ 
cither  with  hatred  or    derision.      To  impose   upon   men    such 
restraints,  either  of  law  or  of  opinion,  as   are  requisite  for  the 
security  or    comfort    of  society — but   to  pncoura°:e  rather  than 
repress   the   free    play   *>f  individual  impulse,    subject   to  tViosc 
limits — IS  an  ideal  wliicli,  if  it  was  ever  approached  at  Athens,' 
has  cerlainly  never  been  atlaincd,  and  has  indeed  tx>mparoti vef y| 
been  lltde  studied  or  eared  for  in  any  modem  society.'  * 

!n  connexion  with  these  two  characteristics  of  Mr.  Grote — 
a  vivid  conception  of  antiquity  and  an  ethical  mode  of  treating 
its  history — we  would  mention  a  third,  which  imparts  addilional^J 
liveliness  and  instruction  to  his  work.     With  a  view  of  realizin^^^ 
the  past  more  perfectly,  anil  brin^in?  it  home  more  faithfully  to 
our  minds  and  our  hearts,    Mr-   Grote  frequently  colls  in  the  aiti^J 
of  the  institutions  and  events  of  modern  times,  in  the  way  either-^f 
of  analogy  or  of  contrast.     We  are  well  aware  that  historical ^^ 
analogy   is  a    somewhat  dangerous  ground,   afd   has  beeo  fre- 
quently abused,  of  which  we  have  a  signal  instance  in  Niobidir's 
•  Leclon?3  on    Ancient   History,'   where  many  of  the  analogies 
are   far-fetched   and   misleading.      At    the  same  time  it  must  be 
recollected  that  as  human  life  is  esseniially  the  same  in  all  ages^^J 
and  as  the  same   causes  will  produce  the  same   results,    manv^| 
mmlern  events  throw  light  upon  those  of  ancient  times  ;  and.  ^\ 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  employ   them,   provided  the   im- 
portant  distinction   is   pre6er>'ed  of  using  them   as   ilhlstraEiuiis^ 
and  not  as  proofs.     If  used  only  as  illustrations,  even  if  the  ana- 
logy is  not  always  perfect,  no  great  injury  is  done  j  while  they 
serve  to  correct  the  error  which  is  apt  insensibly  to  creep  ovec 
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I -us,  that  because  the  men  of  antiquity  are  removed  from  us  by 
AD  inten-al  of  two  or  llireo   thousand  years,  thty  are  not  men 
of  like  possLODS  wltli  ourselves,  subject  to   the  same  hopes  and 
i'ears,    tlie  same  joys    aiul  sorrows.     Mr.   Grote^s    allusinuK    to 
motl'&ni  eA'cnIs  are   very  frequent  and  striking;   and  they  display 
'  an    RcquaLntauce  with    modern  literature,  which  is    really  sur- 
prising^   in    one    who  possesses  such   a  thorough   knowledge  of 
tlie    ancient    writers.      No    modern    work    wMcb    could    throw 
I -even    a   ray    of  lig^ht   upon   Grecian    antiquity    seems  to    have 
escaped    his  notice;    a  recondilo   treatise  on   mediapval  law,  a 
■fugitive  book  of  travels,  or  a  code  of  laws  for  a  Transatlantic  state, 
Are  equally  pressed  into  his  service,  and  made  to  yield  their  con- 
tributions to  the  illustration  of  his  subjtct.      We  know  of  no 
historian  of  antiquity,   wjlh   the  exception  of  Niebuhr,  whose 
learning^    is  at    oiu'c    so  multifarious  and    so  profound  as    Mr. 
Orote's,  and  who  can  produce  it  so  rcndily,  or  so  aptly.      The 
[jcadcrs  of  his  volumes  will  obtain  a  vast  fund  of  information 
[4jpon  many    subjects    which    they    would    never    have  espccled 
yXo    find    in    a    work    devoted    to    Grecian    history.       Thus    the 
chapter  on  Grecian  myths,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presentty, 
gives    rise   to    another  chapter  on  the    mythiral  tendencies    of 
.  jnodcm    Europe,'   as   loanifestfd    in   the  legends   of   the   saints, 
|«.Dd    the  legends  of  chivalry,  which  are  narrated  and  explained 
t-with    the    most    copious    learning',    and    which    open    new    and 
unexpected  ranges  of  thought.      In  like   manner   the  account  of 
Elhc  phratria?  and  gentes  at  Athens  suggests  analogies  borrowed 
fjrom    very    different    people,    and    very    different    parts    of  the 
;world.|     The  regulations  uf  Solon  respecting  debtors  and  cre- 
l^litors  leads  to  an  instructii*e  essay  upon  the  lending  of  money 
upon   interest  in  tlie  ancient  world,  and   in  the  middle  ag^s-J 
Mr.  Grole  points  out  \^ry  clearly  the  great  difference  which  ei- 
listed  in  the  juilgment  of  antiquity  between  the   demand  of  the 
creditor  for  repayment  o( prtnciiiaf  and  the  demand  for  payment 
of  iitttrrett ;  and  he  traces  the  gradual  change  of  uinral  feeling  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  in  reference  to  nioDey-lenders,§     The 

dlkasteries, 

*  Vol.  i  p.  f.l3,  *i'7.  t   Vol.  Hi.  J..  81,*-7.  I    Vol,  iii.  p.  HO, 

J  Mr.  Grotc's  concluding  remarks  upon  this  snbject  dowrse  to  he  qilftted ;  — 
'  To  trace  ihii  gmJual  c:liin^e  of  luoml  foelin^  is  highlj  iiietructivo,  (liv  more 
*Q  u  tlul  gtrueral  basis  uf  seiitint£^iit.  of  whicli  liit  antipathy  Ei^iii£l  lemiiu^  money 
<*  inWrtisl  isflnlf  It  purtirulir  case.  Still  |ii<-vnils  largely  id  society,  and  dir««ts 
tbe  carrenl  of  mora]  apprubaliou  buiI  dksupprotiiitioii.  la  some  [rations,  as  Bmong 
tt>«  UKid*iit  pEntiatLS  bvl'ore  Cyiu,  *]ii£  sftiiiiutut  has  \ieen  carri^il  tp  far  as  id 
repudiai«  bliJ  de&piKe  all  liujiog  oad  stiliiig  (Iltroilat.  1. 153),  With  in&iij  the 
principle  of  recipptwity  in  htimaa  dealiogi  appears,  Trlieu  coDctUed  in  theory, 
odioiks  a&d  Contemptible,  s.uA  goes  t>;  sotuc  bod  aaoK-,  sucli  as  egoism,  lelfish- 
D«n,  calcolatiun,  political  i^oouuaiy  ;  or  (lie  oalj  seulimoni  trlilch  ibej  will  admit 
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diltastrries,  or  popular  courts  of  justice  at  Athens,  arc  tt 
occasion  of  an  elaborate  and  searcliing  inqinty  into  the  hi&lor^ 
merits,  and  defects  iif  trial  by  jury  in  England  und  olh< 
countries;*  and  this  discussion — one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  ii 
the  work — is  probably  the  ablest  defence  of  trial  by  jury  in  tl 
English  language. 

We  bave  markfid  a  larg'c  number  of  examples  of  Mr,  Grote*| 
use  of  historical  fLntilogies  ;  but  wc  must  confine  ourselves  to 
few  inslances.  Ttie  position  of  tbe  Greeks  in  the  army  of  Alei 
Hfider  tbe  Great,  when  be  invaded  Asia,  is  happily  rompare* 
to  tlic  position  of  the  German  contingents,  especially  Ibos 
of  the  Confeilcratinn  of  tbe  Khine,  in  the  army  of  Napoleon 
when  he  invaded  Russia  In  1812.  Neither  of  tbera  had  axtf^ 
public  interest  in  tlic  success  of  tlic  invader,  which  could  only 
end  in  makins:  their  hurailEation  more  coniplcte.  Vet  Ixxth 
AlexiUuler  and  Napoleon  thought  themselves  enlillcd  to  reckon 
upon  ehcm  as  if  ihey  iind  been  iMaccdonians  and  FrcDchmea 
respectively.  Alexander  treated  all  Greek  prisoners  a&  traitora 
1o  the  cans*?  yf  Hellas,  while  ho  regarded  Asiatics  as  fi);litins 
their  lawful  master  ;  anil  we  find  \apoleun  drawing  the  sat 
pointed  dis.tiQction  between  Ruiisian  and  German  prisoners,  f 

In  sptuking^  of  tbe  vehement  att»<k  upon  Qeon  in  the  Knigh' 
of  Aristophanes — which  play  Mr.  Grote  well  describes  a»  '■  the 
master-piece  and  g^lnry  of  libellous  comedy,'  and  as  displaying  lh< 
utmost  wliirb  ^  wit  combined  wjLtt  malice  ran  achieve,  iii  coverinl 
DQ  enemy  with  ridicule,  contempt,  and  tKlium ' — we  are  lokl  tba 
*  Dean  Swifl  woukl  have  desired  nothing  worse,  even  for  Dittoi 
and  Wbiston,'  In  the  melancholy  jiitture  of  the  moral  ai 
social  evils  which  accompanied  tiie  plague  at  Athens  it 
remarked    thiit    amidst    all    the  prevailinnr   wrctchednesa    '  thei 

ia  tbifory  U,  [liBii  ihf.nuD  wfath  has,  ouebt  to  be  ready  at  sX^mei  to  give  vt 
-mhu  "hti  has  to  lilm  who  bu  not ;  while  the  latkr  is  eocoonged  to  expect  D.a 
ttOTiire  sucli  gmluiloo*  dHMialinm.'— Vol.  iii.  p.  215. 

*  Vol,  T.  p.  31J.  irq. 

t  Tii«  foljQwing  exlract  from  Segal's  account  of  the  campaigo  (a  Uiwa  ia 
qaolcd  in  iJlusCraiiou  by  Mr.  Grote; — 

'Toward  the  end  of  October  1812,  tear  Moscow.  Cen&ml  WiaBimge 
GernittQ  olfic«r  iu  the  nussian  Kenice — with  bi-«  aiiiiu-ilc-CBmii,  a  native  I 
Namlikin — ^beciuni!  pri^ouur  of  iho  French.  H«  nos  bj'uii^bl  to  Napo]«onT 
thv  slg^ht  of  that  Geriuikii  geaeral,  all  the  secret  reaeutmi^uts  uf  Napole'>i]  took  Ire. 
"  Whonre  vftu?"  he  excUinnMl.  A  msci  ^litliout  country  I  \\'bica  I  was  ai 
with  thu  Aiutrifttii,  [  fuuijil  jau  in  their  rauks,  AuMria  hae  bccttmc  my  nil}-, . 
^pu  liovu  entered  inu>  ibe  Uuuiau  Btrvice,  Vou  hiYu  tweo  one  ipT  ihc  warmo 
iOHi^torsi  tif  Hxe  pn-eoni  war.  Nwerihek^a,  ^oi,i  axe  a  nativu  bf  tlie  Cciafvileratic 
of  tlu  Rhine:  juii  .tre  'ny  suAj.-ci,  Y&q  nrc  not  an  ordiuiTy  ciieiny  .  jcm  iir«| 
rebel:  1  have  n  rigbl  tn  bring  you  to  irial.  Gi^m-d'amieg,  ^\T.t:  Itiis  diadIJ 
Tb^m,  oddNMiug  the  aiile-de-cmiip  of  VVinzlngerod^,  Napoleon  siiiit,  ''As  f 
JM,  Ounc  A'ari^Ukin.  I  liave  iiodiuig  to  Te|iroa^  you  with;  yu»  are  a  Rusii 
you  txe  lioaig  yuur  dury." ' — Val.  3ui.  p.  TU. 
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r»rptiu  hntnan   sacrifices,  such  as  thnsc  nffered  up  at  Carthage 
[lluring^  pcstileiioe  1o  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods — there  arc  Do 
ael  persecutions  against  imaginary  authors  of  the  disease,  such 
Fas  those  Bgninst  the  Untori  (anointers  of  thiors)  in  the  plague  of 
l^filan  in   1630'*     Wlien  l$menin$,  ihe  wenltliy  ami  powerful 
iTheliau,   is  iiescrib.'d  by  the  Spartans  as  *a  g:rcat  wicked  man,' 
We   are  reminded  tlint  it   is   the  snine  eomLiTnition  tif  epithets 
which  Clarenilon  applies  to  Oliver  Cromwell, "I-    lij  desrribiiie  the 
stimulus  lo  Athenian  democracy  imparted  by  Itic  Persian  wars, 
Mr.  Grnte  observes, — MVe  see  by  the  artive  political  sentiment 
of  the  German  people,  after  the  gT«;Lt  struggle  of  ISl  J3  and  1614, 
"bovr  moch  nn  encrpetir  and  military  eJfoit  of  the  people  at  lar^e, 
|b!eti(fed  with  emiumnee  of  \-ariou3  tiardshipg,  tenifs  to  slimuEatc 
llhe    seme    of    j>olitica]    dignity   and    the  demand    for  develnped 
IcitizMiship.'}    The  manner  in  which  the  allied  so^ercigns  treated 
llhe  Gennnn    people  afier  the  viflinry  had  been  obtained  is  em- 
ph>yed  to  illustrate  the  condurt  of  the  Spartans,  in  holdins  out 
[lo  the  Grecian  sintes  promises  nf  indepemlence  whitli  they  never 
frtalisifd    when    Athens    was     huffihled.§      The    refusal     uf     the 
Athenians  tu  accept  the  coiicessi+ms  uf  the  Sjinrtan  govt-rnmcal 
u  a  basis  of  pe:Hi?  in  rbe  seventh  year  uf  t)ic  I'eloponnesinn  war, 
'*lien    the    cnptiire    of   Sphacteria   bad   so  jEfeally   btimbled    the 
Laredirtnoiiians,  has  l>cen  usually  quoted  as  a  peculiar  s|>ccimeu 
[of  democraiical  folly.      But  Mr,  Grnic  justly  remarks  ihal  sm-h 
,  Cingm-ration   c»f  the  chances  arisinGj  from  succpSs  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  democracy,  and  that  an  able  despot,  like  the  Linperor 
I^Napolcon,  and  a  puv/erfid  uristocraty  like  that  of  Kngland,  have 
[found    sueccss  to    the   full    as   misleadiog.||      After  relating   the 
[defeni  and  death  of  I'biUstus,  ibe  ablest  and  most  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  Dlonysian   dvnasiy  at  Syracuse,  Mr.  Grate  adds, — 
'  He  had  been  atai  tor  in  its  first  day  of  usurpation,  it<i  eighl^^ntb 
Brumaire :  his  timely,  though  miscmblc  death,  snvc^l  him  from 
sharing  in  its  last  dav  of  exile,    its  St.   Helena.*  K     The  repug- 
nunre  with  which   tlic   elder   Diwtysius   listened  lo  the  discmirSM 
>of  Plato  finds  a  pamllpl  in  the  contempt  with  which  the  Linperor 
[Napoleon  was  accustomed  to  show  towards  ideologists.'*     The 
'positi(^>]|  of  Ditin  after  the  baiitshment  of  tlje  yoimffer  Dionysius 
is  happily  compared  to  that  of  tiic  Duke  of  Orleajis  f  E^litu'J  at 
I  the  end  of  17'j^,  in  tht-  first  Trench  reviilntion  : — *  He  was  hated 
[1)01)1   hy  the  rovalists — because,    iboug'h   related   In  the   rejsninff 
[dmasity,   he  had    taken  active  part  against    il^and   by  sincere 
democrats,   kecnuse  they  suspected  him  of  a  design  to  put  him- 
•elf  in  its  place.'  ft 


■  Vot  »i.  p,  ais. 
l  Vol.  Ti.  p.  449. 


t  VrJ.  ia.  p.  420. 
^  Vol.  I.  p.  139. 


:  Vol.  Y.  p.  MS.     4  VoL  ix.  p.  asft. 
••  Vd.x.f.  54.    t+  IM<«-  i"B- 
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Anotlier  caTtllnal  virluc  in   Mr.  Grotc  is  Uis  conscientiousneai" 
and  love  of  truth.     No  one  ran  read  his  history  witliout  being 
atrutk    with    t!ie    singular   and    transparent   vcrriritv   of  the  his- 
torian.    This  is  the  more  remarkable  bRtausc  Mr,  Grote  diwa 
not  write  with  the  cold  and  passionless  fcellnprs  of  the  judge;! 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  strong  and  d(.'e ply- cherished  conrictions 
on  many  jwints  in  Grecian  history,  and  is  anxious  to  correct  what 
he  cunsidi?rs  dominant  errors,  and   to  rnfiirtc  ivhat  he  believes  to 
be  the  truth.     How  difBcult  a  thing  it  is  fur  an  historian  to  pre-^i 
serve  his  impartialit)'  is  shown    by  the  absence  of  this  virtue  in^H 
almost  every  modem  history,     Bossuet,  and  writers  of  his  school, ^^ 
aLtempt  In  make  each  event   illustrate  an  imaginary  march  of 
divine    Providence  — imaginary   because    based  upon    their    own 
narrow   and  necessarily   imperfect   views;   Hume  carefully  sup- 
presses or  tones  down  all  evidence  unfavourable  t<j  t!ie  party  which       , 
he  cliose  to  espouse  j  Gibbon  indulges  in  inucndos,  sneers,  and  ^j 
sarcasms  against  the  rtiliijion  wliich   he  rejeclcd,  but  dared  not^| 
openly  attack  ;  and  Mr.  Macaulay  employs  rhetorical  exaggeration^^ 
and  depreciation  to  extol  or  degrade  the  objects  of  his  favour  or 
dislike.    But  Mr.  Grote's  loi-e  of  (ruth  and  Justice  rises  superior  to 
every  other  consideration^    He  summons  iiitocourt  all  the  witnesses 
whose  testimony  is  important  to  the  point  under  review — examines 
and  cross- examines  them  with  untiring  patience — and  jtrgues  nnd 
re-argues  the  case  witli  an  assiduity  and  consrientiousness  which 
plainly  show  that  his  only  desire  is  to  arrive  at  the  real  facts  of  the  ^J 
case,      Hence  the  reader  always  has  tlip  opporlunilj'  of  correcting-^B 
Mr.  Grote's  judgment  by  I  lie  evidence  which  he  himself  adduces,  ^* 
and  can  never  complain  that  he  has  been  misled  by  a  false  repre- 
sentation of  events. 

This  impartiality  is  accompanied    bv  a  just  appreciation  ol 
the  value  of  historical  evidence,     3Ir.  Grote  a|^Iies   to  ancient^ 
times  the   same  rules  respecting  the  value  of  testimony  which 
have  long  since  been  recognized  by  historians  of  modern  events ; 
and   simple   as  this   principle   seems   to  be,    his  adoption   of  it 
has  already  introduced  a  new  method  in  investignting  the  history 
of  antiijuity.     It  might  have  been  supposed  that  such  n  principle! 
would  at  once  commend  itself  to  t!ie  judgment  of  all ;  but  when 
they  come  to  apply  it  to  the  facts  uf  ancient  history,  especially  ia| 
remote  times,  it  is  tacitly  set  aside  as  no  longer  of  value.     Thai 
majority  of  persons  are  so  unwilling  to  give  up  commonly  received] 
stories,  especially  those  which  have   been  familiar  to  them  fror 
childhood,  that  they  are  ready  to  accept  them  on  evidence  w-h!cli,1 
they  Would  pronounce  to  be  ridiculous  if  employed  to  attest  any 
modem  occurrence.     But  Mr.  Grote,  whose  example  has   been 
followed   with  such   acuteness  and    skill    by  Sir  G,  Coraewall 
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recent  work  on  itoman 
tJie  requirements  of  Listurical  truth,  and  tJemands  the  testimony 
of  credible  and  competent  witnesses,  contemporary  or  nearly 
coDtemporary  with  ite  events  they  describe.  This,  is  sUtely 
tbe  only  sate  vray  for  an  historian  of  antiquity;  for  if  we  once 
mhnit  the  use  of  *  historical  diaviation,'  which  Niebuhr  and  Lis 
disciples  claim  so  largely  for  themselves,  we  give  the  death- 
blow to  all  sound  criticism.  It  is  always  invidious  to  praise 
one  eminent  writer  at  the  expense  of  another;  but  we  cannot 
help  rontHLSting  tbe  difffrcni  manoer  in  which  Niebuhr  and  Sir. 
Grute  employ  their  autboritie*.  The  Prussian  historian  fully 
ronvinced  of  the  correctness  cf  his  own  views,  and  intolerant 
c>f  all  diflerence  from  them,  does  not  hesitate  lo  reject,  in  tbe 
most  arbitrary  manner,  tbe  clearest  sLilecnents  of  the  best  writers 
when  tliey  arc  in  opposition  to  his  opinions,  and  eagerly  to  seize 
Upon  some  fragment  of  a  worthless  gmmninrian,  whom  at  other 
times  he  would  irent  with  well-merited  contempt,  provided  it 
ien<ls  support  tu  a  favourite  theory  of  his  own.  The  English 
lii&toriiui,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  allow  bis  feelings  or  imo- 
ginalion  to  warp  his  judgment,  and  never  altempls  to  establish  his 
convictions  up»n  the  authorily  of  writers  of  inferior  credtt,  nor 
discards  the  testimony  of  tliusu  opposed  to  biui  without  stating 
fully  liis  reasons  for  rejecting  them. 

The  style  in  wbiib  mi  historical  work  is  written,  is  too  jni- 
portont  a  subject  to  be  passes!  over  in  an  estimate  of  its  value.  It 
u  upon  this  point,  we  tliink,  that  full  justice  has  not  been  done  to 
Mr.  Grote  by  many  uf  bis  critics.  We  arc  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  it  is  not  a  perfect  model  of  bi&InritiLl  composition,  and  that 
it  would  have  l>een  improved  h>*  more  polish  and  condensation ; 
hut  we  believe  at  the  same  time  chat  it  possesses  many  of  the  chief 
excellencies  of  jui  historical  style.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  and  expresses  fully  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  impressive;  the  arrow  goes  straight  to  the  mark; 
nnd  the  reader  rarely  fails  to  carry  away  the  exact  impres- 
sion which  the  WrilcT  wished  to  convey.  Hc-nce  the  attention  is 
kept  alive,  and  one  of  tbe  most  learned  histories  in  our  language 
ia  also  one  uf  the  most  readable.  In  a  style  possessing  these 
essential  merits,  and  which  is  further  distln|:ui4hed  by  the  rare 
cbarm  of  individuality,  we  may  well  pardon  a  few  defccU. 
Mr.  Grote's  parliamentary  career  bns  nut  been  without  its 
influence  upon  his  composition.  When  he  writes,  '  if  any 
m.in   is  inclined    to  call  the    unknown  sntc^Hellenic   period   of 


I 
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*  rniiHtl  Sir  O.  Cfrrrewail  Lewis  carries  out  tbe  principle  more  consiitentij 
[ihiu  Ht.  Grille,  whu  ndiniis,  m  early  Grecian  history,  come  bcu  wliich  Mcm  lo 
[,Vb  (o  rtsi  oil  DO  sutEcieui  ciitlcnce. 

Greece 
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Greece  by  the  name  of  Pelaagic,  r'^  is  open  to  him  to  da  m'  *  we 
cannot  foil  to  be  remindfHl  of  ihe  parLiainentary  plirasi?, '  U  is  open 
to  any  hcioourable  member,'  &c.  In  the  ceiebrateil  debute  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  respecting  the  expetiltion  to  Spbacteria, 
the  fricmls  of  Nicias  are  aaiil  *  to  repay  the  scornful  cheer  by 
cheers  oi  sincere  encourag;emenl.' t  ln  like  manner  we  read 
that  Nicias  had  shown  his  hostite  feeling  towards  Alcibiades '  by 
n  parliamentary  attack  of  tbe  most  galling  character.'^  Such 
expressions  as  the  'Athenian  bu<lget,'  'a  leader  of  op|Ki4ition, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  <|uo1ed»  may  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  tlic  House  nf  Ojminons. 

Xbe  Jtitrudu<:tion  of  GrccV,  German,  and  other  foreign  wordj 
lias  been  frequently  objected  to,  nor  can  their  use  be  always 
defended;  but  msny  nf  them  have  been  too  indisrriminately 
condemned;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  fitid  the  full  eqai- 
vnlent  in  English  for  such  expressiuns  as  ^autonomous'  and 
'  Pan-HfUcuic.'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Grote  writes 
for  men  of  education ;  and  though  he  makes  less  demand 
upon  the  knowledge  of  bis  readers  than  many  might  suppose, 
yet  lie  might  fairlv  presume  that  the  persons  who  were  likely 
to  lake  up  bis  book  would  liarc  no  difhculty  in  understanding 
the  foreign  terms  he  o<Tasi(}nally  emplnva.  The  juslifiealion  — 
and  we  think  it  a  sufficient  one — for  tbeir  use  is,  that  they  leave 
upon  the  mind  a  more  full  and  exact  impression  of  tb«  nntbor's 
meaning  than  any  Kaglisii  words  would  convey.  Even  phrases, 
which  seem  at  first  sight  the  most  objcclionable,  may  be 
defended  upon  this  ground:  such,  for  instance,  as  'the  poor 
and  hardy  Landicehr  of  Macedonin,'§  which  is  very  expressive  to 
a  person  acquaiotetl  wilb  the  orgiinization  of  the  Prussian  army, 
and  far  more  appropriate  thna  our  word  militia.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  such  ej:pres&ions  a  '  Vorort^  or  {^cesidin;^  c'^y/fl 
a*bo<ly  of  Athenian  volunteers  fix  corps  J'raitcs,'*^  a  'divine  J^heme 
or  message  flew  into  the  camp/**  &c.  Notwilbsunding  Ihii 
occasional  departure  from  the  vernacular  vocabulary,  Mr.  Grute 
employs  modern  phrases  and  expressions  lo  a  rnucb  greater 
extent  than  any  other  historian  of  antiquity  has  bitht-rio  done. 
Both  these  characteristics  appear  to  spring  from  the  same  source- —  ^ 
his   intense  desire  to  realire   the  past,  and  to  present  it  vividly  , 

before    the  minds  of  his  readers.      Almost  everv  page  of   bis  ^J 
history  would   illustrate   our  tueaning  ;  but  one  or  two  examples  ^H 


be 

rk.    Th 


sufficient    for 
icias 


those    who    are 
is  described  as  ^a 


not    fam.iliar    with    tUo 
ecorous,  honest,  reli- 


*  Vol.  ii.  f,  OlS. 
9  Vol.  lii.  p.  77. 
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nous  penlleican,' *  Themistorlps  is  represented  asodtlressinfthe 
,  rniftil  monarch  m  lerms  '  surli  as  probably  no  Kurr>|K*nn  king 
riml»)  tolerate,  except  fruiii  n  (Juakor.'f  ^V  ben  Ljturgus  arrives 
U  ^pnrCfi,  and  finds  it  lorn  bv  riril  dissensions,  hf  is  calked 
lie  'veutTable  missiunan*  fi-Din  Dclplii,' and  is  said  '1o  l>rc::klbe 
]t(»  men's  niinds  neir  impuises,,  nnd  a  desire  to  shake  ntf  the  old 
-in!  and  poliliral  Adam/f  Adoptiinf  a  phrase,  the  eounter- 
f*Tt  of  whirli  i\»&  been  ascribed  ti>  Niipoleoii's  old  guard,  we 
re  fold  that  'the  Laccda>in(}i)inits  diej  but  never  surrender.' § 
lis  style  is,  perhaps,  best  adapted^  for  the  discussion  ul  sorial 
fcnd  iMtliticc-il  ijucstions  ;  but  in  tljo  narration  of  events  it  rises 
ith  the  ^reatne&s  of  the  occasion,  and  iie  inairitains  the  atlenlion 
C4be  reader  onflagsriiig  t"  theettd.  No  one  hasrelaled  witl)  more 
jr,  or  thrown  more  varied  interest  over  the  ^rand  dnusa  of 
le  Athenian  cspedition  tu  Sicily;  nnd  the  Unal  battle  in  the 
real  hnrlmur  of  Syracuse  may  be  cited  as  a  model  of  lilsburical 
■criptiun. 

Tla.vJng'  described  ivl:at  appear  to  us  the  chief  characteristics 

■f  Mr.  Grote,  we  will   nest  notice  a  few  of  the  most  impuitant 

tints  in  which  he  diflVTS  from  hia  predecessors.    As  the  subject 

Sn  fast    we  sball    not   attempt   to   enter   into  discussions  upon 

ltXDVc^te^l  points,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  layiiiiir  before 

If  readers,   as  briefly  as  we  can,  and  as   nearly  as  possible  in 

Ir.  Grote'«  own  words,  a  fetv  of  ttie  more  ealient  features  of  tiis 

Mr.  Grote  was  the  first  writer  who  drew  n  clear  and  well- 
*GD«d  line  between  legendary  and  historical  Greece-  The  earlier 
odeni  historians  followed  implicitly  the  statements  which  they 
Toumi  in  the  later  Greek  wiilers  add  chronn^rapbers  respecting 
|hc  most  amieul  times,  without  making  any  inquiry  into  the 
Sources  of  information  possessed  by  these  writers.  A  popular 
mudcra  hisfoi-ian  g;ravely  says  respecliu^  Sicyon, — 'Tlielwgin- 
iiit;  of  this  petty  sovereignty  is  placed  by  historians  in  the  year 
>f  ttie  world  ]'.U5.  before  Jesus  Christ  2089,  and  before  the  first 
llvmplad  1313,'  just  as  if  tbe  exatt  year  was  as  well  ascertained 
id  rested  on  the  same  historical  basis  as  the  date  of  the  acces- 
«m  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  the  dale  of  the  death  of  JuUub 
.,'5'Mir.  Even  alter  tlie  growth  of  liigtorical  criticism  hatl  shown 
pyi>nd  llie  possibility  of  doubt  that  all  such  statements  were 
?rtVctly  wortldt-ss,  it  was  still  tbou^ht  that  there  must  he  some 
istorical  foundali'm  for  the  more  celebrated  Greciao  legends, 
itl  it  was  supposed  to  be  possible,  by  the  spirit  of  '  historical 


■  VdI.tLp.39i.     t  Vol  v.  p.  set.    I  Vfli.ii.p.533. 
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divination,' 
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divinalifiQ,'  to  wliicb  we  Lave  already  alludect,  to  separate  truth 
from  I'alsehood^  fact  from  fiction,  hislory  from  logeml.  It  U 
astoiiisliing-  what  an  amount  of  Itnrning  and  ingenuity  Lave  been 
expejiiled  by  some  of  the  ablest  scholars,  both  in  this  cuviUr}'  Mid 
in  Germany,  upon  tiiat  which  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
remain  an  jnaolubl'^  problt^in.  There  is.  to  us  nothing;  more 
disheartening  in  philology  tban  to  pore  over  the  interminable 
disputes  respecting  the  origin  and  settlements  of  the  Pelasgi, 
Leiegcs,  Curetea,  Caucones,  Hjjintcs,  Phlegyae,  and  the  otLcf 
earlie:it  iuhabitiints  of  Greece,  and  nothing  more  [fruitless  or 
more  unsound  than  to  attempt  to  distil  a  supposed  history  out 
of  the  udrentures  of  Pt^rseus,  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  or  out  of  | 
the  legends  of  the  Theban,  Argonautic,  or  ,Trojan  expeditions. 
Into  all  such  discussions  Mr.  Grote  declines  to  enter-  He  begin* 
the  real  history  of  Greece  with  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  of 
B.  c,  776,  taking  this  date  as  an  approximation  to  the  period  at 
which  something;  like  a  general  history  may  be'sajd  to  commeocc. 
It  is  nut,  indeed,  till  lung  after  this  period  ibal  we  have  any 
historical  recordsj  properly  so  called  ;  and  as  tn  the  events  which 
are  alleged  to  have  happened  previous  to  the  first  Olyinpiiadj  they 
are  entirely  unsupported  by  any  positive  testimony,  and  hare  no  j 
claim  upon  our  belief.  These  legends,  however,  exerted  such  an 
important  influence  upon  the  Greek  mind,  that  a  knowledge  of 
them  formg  n  necessary  iutroduclion  to  Grecian  history  ;  and 
accordingly  they  are  giien  by  Mr.  Grote  in  their  legendary  form, 
before  be  commc^nccs  the  history,  properly  so  called.  The  question 
19  /rei^wently  asked,  why  these  stories  are  disbelieved  ?  But  we 
would  ask  tlie  interrogator  in  return,  why  he  helievcstljem  ?  Surely 
l\ie  OJius  prvl)'iiiili  lies  upon  the  person  whu  demands  imr  assent.  It 
is  laciily  assumed  that  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  themse-1  vcs.  without 
the  smalh'st  aid  of  special  nr  contemporary  witnesses,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  events  actually  occurred,  proviupd  such  deduc- 
tions are  made  from  the  mythical  narratives  as  will  remove  idl 
improbabililics.  If  we  go  a  step  further  back,  and  inquire  into  the 
reasons  iif  t!ie  belief  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  we  shall  be  tohl  that 
it  rests  ujjon  eurfj/  Iradilion.  But  Mr.  Grote  justly  rcmarJts  that 
tradition  is  an  cLjuiiocal  word,  and  begs  the  whole  question ;  for, 
white  in  its  obvious  and  lileral  meaning  it  implies  cnly  Eomethina|  i 
handed  down,  whether  truth  or  fictiun,  it  is  usually  understoud 
to  imply  a  tale,  descriptive  of  some  matter  of  fact,  originally 
accurate,  hut  subsequently  corrupted  by  oral  transmission.  What^H 
is  called  early  tradition  is,  in  fact,  only  the  tales  of  the  old  poets,  ^^ 
which,  it  is  assumed,  must  have  rested  originally  upon  some  par-  ' 
ticular  historical  event,  involving  the  identical  persons,  thin^ 
and  places  which  the  original  myths  exhibit.     This,  however,  is] 
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ratn  assumptioit,  whic^  cannot  be  adtnittcd ;  for  if  we  examine  the 

influepces  predominant  in  the  sociPtv  in  which  this  belief  prcw 

[up,  vfe  shall  see  that  tlie  growth  and  diffusion  of  it  may  be  satts- 

rtorily  explamfd,  without  supposing  any  special  basis  of  matter 

>f  fact.     Mr.  Grote's  remarks  upon  this  subject  deserve  and  will 

repay  attentive  perasal. 

'  The  iiitlucnce  of  iniagiDation  a.nd  feeling  is  not  confined  t^imjdy  to 
[the  profcss  of  retouching,  traj^sforming;,  or  magnifying  narmcives 
LOriginaUy  founded  on  fact;  it  will  often  create  new  nnrra.lives  of  its 
town,  without  any  Buch  preUminarj-  basis.  Where  there  is  any  general 
iy   of  sentiment  pervadina;  njen  living  in  society,  wherher   it  be 

religious  or  potilical^ — love^  admiration,   or  antipathy — all    incidents 

tending'  tn  illustrate  that  sentiment  are  eagerly  weleomed,  rapidly 
[circulated,  nnd  (as  a  ^neral  rule)  eaaify  accredited.  If  real  incidents 
l«re  not  at  hand,  impressive  fielions  will  be  provided    to  satisfy  liie 

demand ;  the  perfect  hamtony  of  such  fictions  with  the  prevalent 
[folding  stand.'j  in  the  place  of  eertifying-  tcstimonyj  and  causes  men  to 

ieur  them  not  merely  with  credence  but  even  with  deliglit:  to  eall 
[them  in  quebiion  and  require  proof,  is  a  (a^k  wliicli  cajinot  be  under- 
riahen  withoui  incurring-  oliloquy,  Of  such  tenderjcies  In  ihe  human 
'niind  abundant   evidence  is  furnished  by  the  innumerable   religioua 

legends  whii^h  have  acquired  currency  in  various  parte  of  the  wiirld, 

aiid  of  which  no  country  was  more  fertile  than  Greece — legends  which 
Ltierived  their  origin,  not  from  special  facta  ndsreported  and  exag;- 
[•gerated,  but  from  pious  feelings  pervading:  the  society,  and  iranaiaied 
tintu  narrative  by  forward  and  ima^native  minds — legends,  tti  ivliicii 

Jiut  merely  Ihe  incidents,  but  often  even  the  personages  are  unreal,  yet 
[in  wluch  the  generating  sentiment  is  conspicuously  discernible,  pro- 
[vidijig-  its  own  matter  as  well  as  its  own  form.  Other  Bcntirnents  alsg, 
\t^  well  as  the  religioiLs  provided  ihey  he  fervent  aiid  ^vide-Iy  didusnl, 

will  find  expresdou  in  current  narrative,  and  become  poriiuns  of  ihe 
L£eD«rul  public  belief ;  every  celebrated  and  notorious  character  is  the 
[souice  of  a  Ihoui^nd  lictions  exemplifying  his  peculiarities.  And  if 
[it  bo  true,  as  I  i^ink  present  observation  may  show  us  that  such  creative 
[•genciea  are  even  now  visible  and   effective,    when  the  niateriaU  of 

genuine  hiBtory  are  copinus  and  critically  sludied^much  nsore  are  we 
[wwranted  in  concluding  tfiat  in  ages  destitute  of  records,  stmnscrs  to 
^  lii*toric«!  testimony,  and  full  of  belief  in  divine  inspiration  both  as  to 

the  future  and  as  to  the  past,  narratives  purely  iictiiioua  iviil  acquire 

ready  and  uninquiring  credence,  provided  only  tiiey  be  plausible  atid  in 
Aarmoay  with  the  preconceptions  of  the  audiiois.' — ^vol.  i-  pp.  o77-579. 

The  origin   of  the  Grecian   ravtlis,  and   the  manner  in  nhicb 

they    were     understood,    felt,    and    iatcrprrted    by    the    Greeks 

'themselves,  form  the    subject   of  one  of   the    most    instrurtjve 

tchaptere  id   Mr.   Grote's    work,*    whicb    ought   Iv  he  carefully 
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rv&d  by  every  one  wbo  desires  to  cnterlain  dear  and  accurate 
views  respecting;  wbat  passes  uniler  the  name  of  early  Grecian 
hislorv.  Sorac  critics  have  charfrcd  Mr.  Grol'p  with  an  excesB 
of  sceplicisxn  in  denving  the  liistorical  fouiltlation  ot  some  of 
ihe  more  celeliraUrd  legends,  sucli,  fur  iustancc,  as  tbc-  I'tojan 
war;  but  this  is  hardly  a  fair  statement  of  the  rase.  As  we 
understand  Mr.  Grote,  be  neither  afTiiins  nor  denies  that  the 
Homeric  tale  of  Troy  was  based  upon  an  historical  fact ;  it  may 
or  may  not  have  IwJFfl  :  all  he  mainlftins  is,  tliat  tlic  fact  of  the 
siege  of  Troy  rests  upon  cxaclly  the  same  evidence  as  the 
stiperiiuinnn  prowess  ot  Achilles  and  the  wounding  of  the  god 
of  war  l)y  t)ie  morisl  Diomede,  In  either  case  our  sole  autho- 
rity ifl  Homer,  end  wc  have  no  suHicieiit  reason  for  accepting 
the  one  stfvtenicnt  and  rejecting  the  other,  exct-pt  that  the  one  may 
possififtf  be  true,  and  the  other  must  he  false.  It  is  too  frequently  .1 
taken  for  granted  that  if  we  refuBC  to  believe,  we  must  necessarily 
dishelicve.  Men  are  impatient  of  ur^ertaitity,  and  wenild  sramer 
fancy  that  thi?y  know  a  thing  than  reninin  in  a  stale  of  con- 
scious ignorance;  but  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Grote, 
that  '  conscious  and  cnnfesscd  ignorance  is  a  better  stale  ol'  mind 
than  the  fancy  without  the  reality  of  knowledge,'  The  urdl- 
nniy  mclliml  of  omitting  from  the  mytliical  Darraiive  eveiylbing 
that  is  miraculous  or  extravapant  is  never  accompanied  with  any 
certainty  that  we  have  rcncliEMl  the  positive  truth  ;  at  the  best  we 
obtain  only  a  series  of  credible  incidents  whtch  inur/  perhaps 
have  really  occurred,  and  a^inst  which  no  inherent  improbability 
Can  be  pleaded.  This  H  the  character  of  a  well-written  novel; 
and  such  a  theory,  as  Mr.  Grote  truly  remarks,  overlooks  alto- 
gether the  existence  of  jiffitmblc  Jicl.ion — of  fictitious  stories  which 
harmonize  perfectly  well  with  the  known  course  of  facts.  Such 
stories  are  only  distinguished  from  real  events  by  the  want  of 
competent  and  Well-iiiformed  witnesses  to  aut^nticate  them. 
This  U  put  by  Mr.  Grote  in  a  stiuklng^  manner:^ 

'To  raise  plausible  fiction  up  to  the  aupertor  dignity  of  truth,  «am0 
poffltive  ti-stiniouy  or  positive  grotind  of  inference  nnist  be  shown ;  even 
the  lii^hfeit  [neasure  of  iatruLs^ic  prohaI>iEitj  is  not  ahme  sutFiciciit.  A 
mail  will)  CgHs  us  tku  ou  the  day  of  lEie  batlle  of  Flateea  min  fell  oo 
the  siiot  of  (fround  where  the  city  of  New  York  now  staniip,  will 
neither  ik't-erve  nor  obtain  credit,  because  lie  can  liave  had  no  nitons 
of  positive  knowledge;  ihoug'h  the  etatemenl  is  not  in  the  slightest 
dt^rec  impTohable.  On  the  other  hand,  statemeiiti^  in  theniBelvi-s  very 
improhaljle  may  well  deserve  belief,  provided  they  be  supporti-d  by 
sulfieitui  putfitivc  evidence:  thus  the  canal  dug  by  ordL-r  of  Xerxes 
across  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  and  the  sailing  of  the  Peraan 
Beet  through  it,  is  a  fact  which  1  believe,  because  it  is  well-attested, 

notwithstanding 
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^t  wit  It  standing:   its  remarkable    iiiiprobabiliijr,   which  M  far   inifileU 
ivftfial  ns  to  iiidiico  him  lo  gictgli^  out  the  iittrrative  fts  a  gleritig 
Biiiple  (jf  Greciftti  mcudaciiy.     ^Vgaiw,  inaiiy  critics  hu,ve  obacrveti 
sneral  tale  of  tlie  Trujaii  war  (apitrt  from  Ibe  fU]>erLiLiiiiaii 
te   not   more  improbable  tlinn   that  uf  I  lie   crusn'lefl,  uIiil-Ii 
i^rr  one  Admits  to  bu  an  iiisctirical  faet.     But  (even  if  we  grant  tiiis 
niriiiii,  wiiich  i»  only  true  to  a  sniaU  (^x)«nt)  ii  hnM  suAicieiit  tttsliow 
analogy  lietweKM    the  two  casos  in  resperf   to  negative  prfj-umplioJis 
>iif ;   tile  aiinhig^-  ioui;hl  tn  be  siiouu  Ui  hold  I>etweeu  them  iu  respt'Ct 
positive  r^rtifirjiie  also.    The  crusades  are  a  curioue  pha:iiomei)oa  in 
Mury,  but  wfl  accwpi  tbcin  nevertheless,  as  an  unquestionable  fiict, 
1}eaaii.ie  Lh«  antitcedent  impro^jabiliry  U  furniounied  by  atlequaie  con- 
iiporary  leattmuuy.     When  the  like  tesiimoiiy,  botli  in  amount  tuid 
Uicl.  is  produced  to  eslabJi-h  the  lii.atorical  reality  nf  a  Trojaii  war, 
sEiall  not  heAimtt:  Iu  deaE  with  tlie  two  events  on  the  same  iijoting.' 
-vol.  i.  pp.  571,  572. 

In  tW  clmpler  on  tlie  Legislation  of  Lvcurgus.,  Hr,  Grote 
ic  views  of  K.  O.  Miitlcr,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  and 
icliolars,  that  ibe  laws  of  Sparia  were  true  Doiian 

slilufioDs,  and  lliai  the  Spartans  are  lo  be  reg&rnlpd  as  the 
fpp  and  reprcsenliitive  of  the  Duriana  generally.     Mr.  Grnte 

inTains.  on  the  conirarv,  thai  t!ic  institutions  of  Sparta  were 
efuliar  to  herself,  and  that  the  legisUtion  of  Lycurgus  im- 
resscd  upon  the  Spartntks  that  peculiar  character,  which  rendered 
Ijem  the  least  fit  of  all  the  Grecian  slates  to  be  cited  Ai  examples 

the  real   Dorians.     Lycurgiis  is  described  as  'the  founder  of 

warlike  brotberliooJ  rather  than  the  lawgiver  of  a  political 
ommunity;'  and  the  distinctive  attribute  of  Sparia  is  to  be 
aught,  not  in  her  laws  or  political  constitution,  but  in  ibc  uni- 
ersal  training,  under  'a rule  partly  mllitnryand  partly  monastic,' 
fliicV.  was  imposed  alike  upon  boys  anil  uien,  youths  and  vitcrins, 
irb  anil  poor.     Another  iinpurtant  feature  Iu  the  Spartan  polity 

brumx^t  into  Miew  by  Mr.  Grote. 

*  Thi»aUribute  of  the  Spartan  polity  is  its  unparalleled  steadiness  for 
Bur  or  five  successive  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  ^vernmciit.'i  like  the 
Irecian,  all  of  which  had  undergone  more  or  less  of  Hariuatiun.     No 
>rtsiderahle   revolution^ — not  even  any  jmJpable   or  ftinnal   cJiange — 
c<;urrcil  in  it  from  the  days  of  the   Wesseniiin  war  down  lo  (hose  of 
jii«  in. :  [n  spile  of  tlie  irrcpiRiblu  blow  which  the  power  and  terri- 
[iry  of  tlientale  fin.*liiined  from  Rpaminondas  ami  theTliebans,  tiieform 
^vemmcnt   nevertlielew  renmined    onchana^ed.     It    was   the  only 
ICjEZnment  in  Greece  wliich  conld  trace  an  unbroken  peaceable  descent 
a  high  antiquity  acid  from  ils  real   or  supposed  founder.     Nov 
.  one  of  the  main  eirciinutaneu  of  tbe  astonishtng  ascendency 
whieb  the  Spartans  acquired  over  the  Hellenic  miad,  audi  which  they 
U  not  be  found  at  all  to  deserve  by  any  superior  abiUt)-  in  the  conduct 
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ofaffiiira*     The  steadiness  of  their  political  sympatliies — exhibited  at 

one  time  by  putting  down  the  tj'rants  or  despots,  at  another  by  over- 
ttirowingf  (he  democracies — atood  in  the  place  of  ability,  and  €ven  the 
recognised  failings  of  their  government  were  often  coventJ  by  ilie 
Gentinient  of  respet-t  for  its  early  eonuneii cement  and  uiLintemipteil  cnn- 
tinuaiice.  If  such  a  feelijig-  acted  on  the  Greeks  generally,  much  more 
powerfut  WFLS  its  action  upon  the  Spartans  tlieinselves,  in  inifianiing  tEiat 
hang'hty  exclusive iiess  fur  which  they  sttiod  distinguished.  Ami  it 
to  be  observed  that  the  Spartan  mind  continued  to  be  east  on  the  olr 
fashioned  scale,  und  unsusceptible  of  mnderniziiig  infinences,  longc 
than  llmt  of  most  other  people  of  Greece  :  the  ancient  legendary  laitl 
and  devoted  subntiaston  id  the  Delphian  oracle  remained  among  then 
unabated,  at  a.  time  when  various  influences  had  considerably  undermine 
it  among  their  feUow-Hellens  and  neighbours.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  477,  478.J 

The  most   irapcrtant  pnint,  liowever,   In   the   le^islaiion   oj 
Lycurgus.,  in  which  Mr,  Grutc  dilTcrs  from  all  his  prcUeccESursj 
is  the  alle^d  re-clivisioti  of  the  land  of  the  rountry  by  tfic  law-* 
giver.      According-    in     the    wrell-known    str»ry    as    relatL-d     I)j 
Plutarch,  Lycurgus  fuund   fearful  iiicqualhy  in  the  landed  pos- 
sessions of  the  Spartans,  nearly  all  the  land  being'  in  the  band* 
of  a  fei.v  rich  men,  whiUt  the  majority  of  the  people  were  in 
hopeless  misery  ;  and,    (hat  Iq    order    to    remedy  (his  stale 
things^  he  made  n.  new  division  of  the  Spartan  district  into  000< 
equal  lots,  and  the  rest   of  Laconta  iiitu  rjO,0Q0  equal  lot^.      Thll 
Gtatement  had  pre^'iously  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  as  ivi 
find  in  the  historical  period  great  tnetjualitics  of  property  among 
the  Spartans  ;    and  accordingly  several   inodem  scholars,  ainoHj 
others    Dr.  Thiilwall,    wliile  admitting    the    general    fact   of 
re-diviaion  of  tlie  land  by  Lycurgus,  have  supposed  that  Plutarcl: 
has    given    an    erroneous    account  of   tlie   dtcumslances   whicl 
attended  it.     Air.  Grote  seeks  a  different  solulton  of  the  problei 
by  denying  the  fact  altogether;   lie  points  out  th.it  such  an  ot|uaT 
division  of  the  Spartan  land  by  Lycurgus  is  uiJinown  to  any  of 
the  earlier  writers,  and  that  Herodotus,  Thucyiiides,  Xcnophon, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  not  only  do   nut   say  a   ivord  about   it,  but 
that  some  of  them,  Aristotle  among    ttic  number,  clearly  did  not 
believe  that  equality  of  property  was  an  original  feature  in  the 
sysleiu  of  LyCUrgUS,      This  belief,  being  subsi^qucnt  to  the  tinW 
of  Aristotle,  is  supposed  hy  Mr.  Grotc  to  have  arisen  in   tl 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  an  attempt 
made  by  Agis  and  Cieomenes  to  raise  Sparta  from  her  dcgradec 
coadilion    and    to  emulate  her  ancient  glories.     They  saw  m 
other  means    of    accomplishing    their    object    except    by    agaiii^ 
enrolling  as  citizens  those  who  bad  been  disfranchised,  canct^I* 
ling  all    debts,  and  re-dividing'  the  lands.     The    discipline 
Lycurgus  suggested  to  men's  minds  the  idea  of  equality  amonif' 
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citizens,  aati  tliis  idea  may  PAsXly  have  given  origin  to  the 

lief  among  ardent  spirits  like  Agis  and  hli  Monds,  ttiat  the 

jual  pariltion  of  lands  was  an  original  jqstitution  of  (heir  great 

iwgiver,    whtcti    his    de^eoerate    descendants    hnd    abandoiied. 

liat   aiicK   a   belief  slioukl   liavc   spread  widely  will   not  appear 

irprlsin^,  '  when  we  rcLollect  how  many  similar  delusions  have 

Maincd  vo^nein  modern  times  far  more  favourable  to  historical 

CCuracv,  liow  niuch   false  Colouring   lias   been  altached   by  the 

jittical  feeling  of   recent  days  to    inalters  of  ancient  history, 

icU  as  the  Sa^kon  Wiltenageinntc,   the  Great  Charier,  the  rise 

id  gtowtfi  of  ihe  English  House  of  Cuinnions,  or  even  the  Poor 

iw  of  Elizabeth."  * 

The  rhiiracter  of  PyChajoras  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Grotc  with  a 

bui  aod   unfaltering-  hand,  and   differs  in   several   rcspec-ts  from 

le  picture  of  him  by  preceding  uriters.    K.  O.  .Miiller,  ^l'icbubr, 

id   other  eminent  scholars,   have  ^iupposed  that  the  object  of 

?yl(ia^ofas  was.chii;fiy  political,  and  that  he  ctitne  (o  Crotoa 

nil)    the  aim  of  exhibiting    in    this   cily  the    ideal   of  a  pure 

lorian  slate.     Even  Dr.  Thirlwali,  though  he  rejects  this  theory, 

slieves  that  the  political  views   of  Pythagoras  formed  an  cssen- 

i\  part  of  his  philosophical  and  religious  system,  and  that  uune 

these  objects  ouffht  to  be  regarded  as  predominant    Mr.  Grote, 

the  contrary,  following  the   tL-slimuiiy  of  wilQcsses  neaiest  to 

be  age  uf  Pythagt^ras,  leprcsents   Uini   as    *  the  religious  mis- 

jn«ry  and  the  schoolmaster,'  -with  little  of  the  politician.     It 

IM  only    the   later    writers — tlje    Pythagoreans   of    the    Platonic 

-who   ascribed    to    him    political  schemes,   and    who  were 

luious  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  their  founiler  the  great 

^Ittical  reforms  which  they  longed  to  introduce  into  the  Grecian 

lies.     The  primitive  Pythagoras  is  inspired  by  the  gods   to 

nrcal  fi  new  course  of  life,  and  to  promise  the  divine  favour  to 

a  select  few  as  a«ecomp«ise  uf  a  severe  course  of  training  both 

rntftl  and  hudily,     Me  chose  Croton,  for  reasons  unknown  tci 

as  favourable  for  the  propagation  of  his  opinions.     Here  he 

let  with  ealraord inary  success,  and  'at  his  first  preaching,  no 

gs  than  two  thousand  persons  were  converted,'     He  formed  his 

iriplc^s    into    a    seiret    socictv,    bi\'\ring    in    many    respects   a 

riking   resemblance  to   that  of  the  Jesuits,  pledged  by  solemn 

iws  to  one  another,  and  to  ubediencc  to  llie  general  uf  (heir 

order.      Mr.  Grole  conceives  that  this  priva.te  society  had  oTlgi- 

Uy  no  political  object,  and  that  it  only  obl^ined  intluence  ia 

p  state   from    the    accident    of  tlic  Jiiust  weoitliy  citizens    of 

!roton  beina  enrolled  in  its  ranks. 


VOL.  xcix  KO.  excvii. 


•  Vol.  ii.p.  523. 
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The  Athenian  people  must  occupy  the  foregrounil  m  everj 
picture  of  Grcrian  [jislory.  Tlioua:li  in  the  earlier  times  tfwy 
were  of  little  account  amono:  the  Grecian  states,  and  even 
a  later  perioc)  were  scarcely  more  than  a  match  for  Mes 
or  the  little  isliind  of  JEgma, ;  yel.  during  the  great  ?]XkM 
they  appear  on  every  scene,  and  are  hy  tarDs  the  foar 
admiration  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Upon  no  part  of  his  subje 
does  Mr,  Grote  bestow  more  pains,  or  work  with  more  aealou 
toil.  He  isad  ardent  ailmircr  of  the  Alheniandettiflcraey ;  nnd  oi 
of  bis  main  objects  in  writinjj;  his  histury,  was  to  clear  the  Athema 
people  from  t!ie  many  calumnies  that  have  been  heaped  upon  thei 
hy  lalef  historians.  Although  we  are  no  lovers  of  deniocracy, 
as  understood  in  modern  times,  wc  think  it  is  impossible  for  «ij 
one  to  deny,  after  reatling  Mr.  Grate's  work,  that  the  great  enc" 
for  which  government  is  instituted  were  more  cooaplelely  attain* 
at  Athens  than  in  any  other  Grecian  state.  Nowhere  were  life 
ant!  property  so  secure  5  nowhere  did  citizens  anbrait  m*)r 
readily  to  legal  and  crynslitutional  restraints  ;  and  nowhere,  not 
withstanding  the  jokes  and  taunts  of  the  comic  poets,  was  ther 
a  more  equitable  govt^mnient,  or  a  more  impartial  a<i minis tratloijl 
of  justice.  Among  the  numerous  charges  brought  against  the 
Athenian  people,  none  has  been  so  frcqnently  repeated  as  that  uf 
fickleness,  to  which  their  conduct  on  some  occasions  would  seem 
indeed  to  lend  soniG  colour ;  but  wp  recommend  to  the  notice 
those  who  are  disposed  to  join  in  the  rommon  chorus  of  cot 
demnntron  the  followin^obserrationsof  Mr.  Grote.  The  pnssa<; 
also  serves  to  illustrate  the  consticnliousness  which  we  hn* 
already  described  as  one  of  his  most  markeil  features ;  for  CTen  il 
axi  elaborate  vindication  of  his  much-loved  Athenians,  when 
is  mo^t  anxious  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  of  theil 
character,  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  faults : — 

*  If  ive  are  to  preilieate  any  attribute  of  the  multitude,  it  wiil  rather 
be  that  of  undue  tenacity  iliaik  undue  tickl(:iit»3 ;  atjd  there  will  occur 
DOLliing  in  the  course  of  this  histury  to  prove  that  the  Allieniao  people 
cliangeil  their  opinions  on  insutficient  grounds  more  frequently  ilinn 
imres^ionsiblc  one  or  few  would  have  changed.     But  there  were 
dreumstanees  in  the  working  of  the  Atheuian  democracy  which  ir 
fKirteil  I*J  it  an  appenTanee  of  gr«iter  fickleness  without  the  reality  :- 
Qni\.  that  the  manifestations  anil  changes  of  opinion  were  all  opei 
undisguised,  unA  noisy:  the  people  gave  utteiiuice  to  their  pr 
impression,  wliatever  it  wa*,  with  perfect  fraiiknesa;  if  their  optoic 
veerii  really  changed,   they  had  no  shame  or  scruple  in   avowinjf 
secondly — and  ihis  is  a  point  of  capital  tmpnrtanee  in  the 
democracy  generally — the  ;»r««j(  impressioj:,  whatever  it  mi{^ 
was  not  mer&ly  undii^ised  in  its  ouuiifestatlons,  but  abo  had  a  tendeofT 
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b*  e»a«^ratGfl  in  its  ifitensity".     Thi*  arase  fr«n  Aeir  habit  of 
public  affdin  in  inullitudinoa.4  au^mbloges,  tbe  well-knoim 
of  which  IB  to  inHanie  sentiment  in  every  man's  bosom  by  mere 
;I   with    a  aym[Mitlii3ing   circle   of  neighbours.     Wliatever   the 
itiinmt  uji^flLt  be,  feiLr,  ambition,  cupidity,  wmth,  companion,  pietv, 
llriolic   dtfViitiuD,  Otc. ;   and    uliellier   Well-roimded    tir   iJi-fouiKled,  it 
Bs  constantly  inAuenctd   mure  or  lesd  by  ^ucL  iutciisifyittg  cau5«. 
tib  13  a  defect  which  of  course  belong,  in  a  certaio  degree,  lo  all 
lercise  of  power  by  imnieroui  bodies,  even  though  they  be  rejire- 
^tatiTL'  borilfs — especially  whon  the  character  of  ihe  people,  instead 
"bfing  comparatively  sedate  and  slow  to  move,   like  the  Eiiglibh.  is 
lick,  inipriissible,  and  fiery,  like  Greekit  or  Italians:  but  it  operated 
mora  (xiwerfully  oil  the  welf-aflin;,' Dl-riob  assembled  in  the  Pnyx. 
was  in  tkci  iJik  conslttotionftl  malady  of  the  democracy,  of  which  the 
jple  were  LhemselreB  perfeetly  eensible— aa  I  shall  ahow  hercafler  frono 
I  Beeurities  wliich  tJiey  tried  to  provide  again&t  it — b^it  which  uo  »ecur- 
cuukl  <ever  wholly  eradicate.     Frequeoey  of  public  ei£ueiablies,  tar 
I a^iavatJng'  the  evil,  bad!  a  tendency  to  lighten  it:  liie  ptuple  tlius 
lie  accustumetl  to  hear  aud  buJancc  many  ditferenl  views  ua  a  prv- 
unary  ta  ultitnaii!  jmlgment;  they  contracted  pereunal  iutcrval  aud 
for  a  numerous  class  of  dlsBeutieiU  tipeakers;,  :ind  thty  ev^n 
juinxl  a  certain  practical  couBciousness  of  their  owa  liability  to  error. 
[oreowr  liie  diffusion  of  habits  of  pnblic  speaking-,  by  means  of  tlie 
"Usts  uid  the  rhetors,  whom  it  has  been  so  miich  the  cufitom  to  dls- 
e,  lieDdml  in  the  same  direction — 1«  break  the  unity  of  sentiment 
the  listening  crcmd,  to  multiply  separate  judgments,  and  lo 
9tm{i-t)>  the  cuutagitm  of  hhtb  syrapulhising  iiDpulse,     These  w«re 
Ipi^irtout  deductions,  stiil   I'uriUer  assisted   by  the  (^uperioc  tas.tt-  ;uid 
ItetligvEWe  vf  (lie  Atlieniaa    people;   but  Mill    the  inheri-iit   lualaiiy 
inetl— cxoettive  and  roisleaxiiHg    intenaity    of  pre&eut    senlimeiH, 
.  .  These  two  attributes^,  then,  belonged  to  the  Athimian  demugr4cyi 
St,  their  seuiimeuia  of  every  kind  were  niauifeaied  Loudly  and  opeoly ; 
It,  llieir  KTiiiiueiita  tended  lo  a  pitcli  of  great  present  intensity.     Of 
itirse,  therefore, -when  ihey  changed,  the  change  of  sentimeut  stood 
-:>m.in«nt  and  forced  itself  upon  every  one'*  notice — being  a  transition 
oije  strong  sentiment  past  to  auutlier  strong  sentiment  present. 
Lud  it  was  because  snich  alterations,  when  they  did  take  place,  slood 
It  BO  palpohly  to  remark,  tliat  th«  Atheuian  people  have  druwo  uj*n 
HMUaIvcs  the   impqlatiuiL  uf  tickleneH:   for  it  m  not  at  all  Iriir  {\ 
I^MU)  thai  chsfiges  of  seotimeiit  were  more  fiequeutly  producetl  in 
by  fnvololu  or  iiiaufficlent  cauitt^,  tluLti  chuijgiss  of  AeuliLneut   in 
'  govemmcuu.' — Tul,  iv,  pp.  5Q5-oU8. 

In  bis  accoanl  of  the  Athenian  constitution  Mr.  Grote  trares 

lily    the    groilual    grrowth    of    the    donHicracy,    anil    mnrks 

■tinctlj  tiie  various  steps  in  its  prog^ress.     This  ts  an  Lmpurlant 

iprovemeot  upm  his  predecessors,  ami  (brows  great  ll^rlit  upon 

'  dt^Telopmeut  of  the  Greek  tnind  and  the  progress  of  Atliciiinn 

tain.      Man^  able  scholars,  and  among  the  rest  Dr.  Tbirlwall, 
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have   ascribed   to    Solon  the  peculiar   democratical   institution! 
which  we  find  in  fall  force  in  the  age  of  Pericles  and  DemostheQpa 
Buch  as  ihe  public  Dikasteries,  or  jury-courts,  the  Noniothetzp 
board  fur  the  revision  of  the  laws,  ami  the  prosecution  calk 
Gruphy    Paraiioinnn.      But    they    all    belong    untlouhCcdly    to 
later  age.     Mn  Grote  ilistinnjuishcs  four  stages  in  the  p-owth  nC 
the  Athenian  demot-rary,    which    may  he   marked   by  the  name 
of  Solon,  Clisthenes,  Aristides,  and  Pericles.    Solon  etFedcd  roan] 
social  and  iegislalive  reforms,  and  intriiduced  a  new  division 
the  eitizens  accorilintr  to  llieir  property;  but  there  are  only  lw« 
new  political  institutions  which  can  safely  be  ascribed  to  hi 
Firsti  he  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  popular  assembly  by  ptvii 
them  the  ri>:ht  of  electing  the  Archons,  and  by  making  the  laltc 
accountable  to  the  assembly  at  the  expiration  of  their  ye-ir 
oflice,    for    the    tnanner    in    which    they    discharged   its    clulie*,^ 
Secondly,  he  created  the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  (increased  lo 
five  hundred  members  by  Clistlicnes),  elected  by  the  people,  like 
the  Archons,  but  not  chosen  by  lot  as  was  aflerwnnfs  the  case. 
The   Archons,  however,  could  only  be  taken  from  the  Pehtako 
siomcdimni  or  hig^lie&C  class  of  citizens  in  the  Solouian  census 
and  ihey  still  continued  to  act  as  judges,  deciding  cases  wilhoui 
the   inlervcOtion  of  jury-courts,  and   without  appeal   from   their 
sentence.     The    Solonian    constitution   had  in    it,  acconling  to 
Mr.  G  rote,  *  but  a    faint  streak    of  democracy ;  ^  and  the 
Athenian  demr>rracy  bejxins  with  Clisthenes, 

I'he  full  import  and  siiniilicancc  of  the  Important  reroluliDr 
carried    into    effect    by   Clisthenes    after    the   expulsion    of  th« 
Pisistriittdae    are    explained  for    the    first    time  by  Mr.  Grote  ;j 
and  we  see    the   important    service  which  he  has  rendered  tc 
ibis  period  of  Athenian  history,   by  comparing-  the  fu\3  page*! 
which  are  all  that  so  able  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Tliirlivall  has  dcvotejl 
lo  this  subject,  with  bis  full,  searching,  and  niffjlerly  criticism.* , 
Our  limits    forbid  us   from    entering;    into  any  account  of  the 
changes  of  Clisthenes;  and  we  can  only  remark   in  general,  ihatj 
the    Athenian    constitution    as    established    by   this  remarknbh 
man,  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  mitlgatedl 
oligarchy  or  incipient  derniK  racy  of  Solon  and  the  *  full-grown  audi 
symmetrical  democracy  '  of  the  age  of  Pericles,     There  are  thre 
points  in  particular,  in  which  the  reform  of  Clisthenes^  accordinf 
to  Mr.  Grote,  stopped  short  of  the  mature  democracy  of  a  Ut 
time.      1.  Tliough    it  called    into    existence    the  dikasteries   i 
popular  jury-courts,  it  stiU  recognised  the  archqns  as  judges  to 
considerable  eitent,  and  the  third  arcbon  or  polemarch  as  juinl 
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lilil»ry  commander  alon^r  y^jilj  jde  Stmtegi,     2.   It  retained  the 

:hnns  as  elected  annually  by  tbe  body  of  citizens  and  not  by  lot. 

It  »till  excluded  the  lourtli  class  of  the  Solonian  census  fmm 

aTcbonship  and  other  magistracies,      Sulon  bad   fonlined  the 

^ublk"  offices  to  the  first  tlnss  ;  but  Clisthenes  appears  to  have 

opened    ihem   to   the   first   iblee   classes,   shutting  out   iiiily   the 

fourth.     It  is  t'j  the  reform  of  Clistbenes  that  ive  are  to  trace  the 

si  burst  of  demoeraiital  fervour,  wiiieh  Jiltercd  instantaneously 
\c  pusicioa  of  Athens  omong  ihc  Grecian  Stntes,  and  nerved  ibe 
iitheuiaus  to  face  tbv  Med^-'s  and  Persians  upon  the  6eld  of 
lamtboR. 

After  the  battle  of  PWtira  the  archonship  was  opened  to  all 
sses  of  Athenian  citizens  indiscriminately  upon  the  prnposi- 

in  of  Arislides.*  This  change  is  cloaply  coDncctcd  in  the 
Libeaian   constitutional   law   with   two   otiiers,    wliJch   probably 

>k  place  soon  aflcrwarde ;  first,  the  choice  of  arcbuns  by  lot; 
id,    secondlv,  the  liinitalion  cif  the  duties  of  the  archona,  by 

insferrijjg;  tbfiiii  to  the  popular  courts  of  justice  on  tlip  one 
ind,  and  to  the  Stiategi,  on  the  other.  The  greftt  value  of  the 
it,  ikccording  to  Grecian  democraliLal  ideas,  was,  tliat  it  equalized 
le  cbanc^  of  i^ffl^ie  amon^  the  rich  and  the  poor.  But  the  lot 
Fas  only  applicable  in  cdses  where  no  special  corapetcnre  was 

piircd  in  discbarg-ing  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  and  accordingly 
be  Jilratpgi,   or   Oener.its,    were   never  appointed  in  this   way, 

iL  always  by  show  of  hands  in  the  Athenian  astembly.     We 

»y,  therefore,  regard  jt  as  certain,  that  the  archouB  bad  been 


The  «ta»s  uf  lUIs  impoitaut  chancre  are  itua  slated  by  Mr  Cr&ie  : — 'Ttie 

Uga.rtVical  hut  high-prLQL'i|ilL-iJ.  Aristiili'S  was  Mmsclf  the  propoEer  of  this  cun- 

Uiiiiiotial  vIia.i]^e,stioriI}  aftL'r  iLiu  biitli:!  of  Plated,  with  tbccunBe<iu«ut  txpidsiun 

f  lUif  Pvntust  froro  Ga-MO,  ami  iht  rviiim  of  tbf  n-fiipje  Ailicniwis  to  thtrir 

iii](<d  cily.    Svldotii  h^is  it  hsppenvil  in  tht-  liiEinry  of  niuntitiil  thnt  rich  k\A  ycmt 

|vc  brcn  hi  comji^li-ly  cc|ualiMtl  os  atnuug  tbe  po|.iublion  of  Alhciij  io  that 

Mnuntlile  cxpalriatiuii  a'.il   Iii^Toic  atrti^^^lf  ;   nor  ari'  vv  al  ull   £iirpri&L'(l  lo  hvar 

II  Uia  mots  of  lh«  ci^i-'^'-'ii-^'.  comi ii i;  l)»r'K.  vitEi  tivjihIj'-kindlL'd  palr'toliMn  9S  "'^11 

with  dw  coacciousui^E^  ifaal  tll^'i^  cuimtry  had  only  K'Ed  rerovuri'd  liy  (hv  ciuul 

Tans  of  til,  would  uo  Iniigpr  s^itimit  to  Im-  lepnlLy  disqnBLlfii?d  front  any  office 

*UW.'— tiv.  194.)     Tiie  some  iiIlu  is  carried  out  iu  the  fulloWLcg  [.iifieiige : — 

lily   Ihc   tPiilimcut    cooni^ted   wjili    ilii<^    work  [lli?    hurricil  building  uf 

g  of  Ath««is]— iHTfonuwl  a»  it  wii«  olikc  by  rich  and  poor,  sirticgaod 

rt— men,  wotodo,  and  ehildrpu— niuiil  havt  hK^a  tnttust  at>  well  as  uinialieiDg ; 

\\  h.iil  -eiidiired  itiL  ciiAinioD  iiiii>i.'rics  of  cxik,  uIL  ImJ  foiklri tinted  lo  iLi.'  victory, 

II  wtre  iio«  shai'iitg  ilie  same  fniigiit.'  for  Itie  defcoc*  of  thuir  recovered  city,  it 

er  wcouoU'rwofk  lh'>  ungi'Qerofs  bindrnncv  of  iheir  Pelopunnetiau  alJiM.     We 

Biuii  lake  uutict  of  iIifh!  stirring  circucuitauc^^,  pL'Culkr  to  lti«  Atb^'uluBG,  and 

etlag  upon  a  giitcratloik  which  hud  now  b«i-n  nursed  in  rluuiucnicy  ftir  a  ijiiarter 

'  a  Mnturj",  and  had  ochicved  ynaidod  thtr  vicwry  of  Manitfaon— if  we  would 

"    macid   that    ttill    itrtiuftr  Inirst    of  aggrebsivc  ftctiviily,    pers«»erinp;  E*lf- 

jlucf.  aod  aplituiU'  o^  wtll  us  ihinst  for  toaiuiaud— [LiRL:thi;r  with  ihat  &lUl 

rcpr^ad  of  dviaocnitiatl  urgaidzntivti — whicli  motkii  thvjjr  chanLuicr  duriog 

fee  age  imiaediaK-ly  followiDg.'— ».  3S3. 
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ilnpi-ived  of  tbcir  mnst  important  functions  when  ihey  were  elected 
by  lot*  and  had  on3y  to  perform  the  routine  duties  of  police  am' 
admiiii miration,  wblch,  iL  was  supposed,  migliL  be  di&cbafged  bj 
aay  citizen  of  average  probity,  dili^i^ncf,  aoill  capacity;  fur 
must  berecolleclMltliat  the  '  Uokimasia,'  or  pretliiiinar^' fxanuna-' 
tioD  inio  character,  excluded  from  ofTic-e  all  persons  ol  noturiouei/ 
disrr4?ditab]e  life,  even  if  they  bad  been  elected. 

Tliou^l]  ihc  popular  courts  of  justire  were  instituted  by  C\h 
tlieiies,  and  their  powers  were  probably  increased  soon  nfter  iia 
time  of  Aristides,  yet  their  lull  organizaticn    was  the  work 
Pcriclps  and  of  Lis  friend  and  coadjutov  Ephialtes,    Tliis  was 
fourth  phase  of  Atlictiinu  democTacy.     All  the  judicial  function 
were  now  taken  away  from  llic  magistrales,  except  that  of  impoi 
ing  a  small  fine,  and  aUso  from  the  Areopagijs,  evcepl  in  raie&< 
bninicidt',  and  wove  transfeirecl  lo  the  public  dikasts^  »r  jurorfc.1 
Those  dikasts    wejre  6000    oitjzens  above    thirty  years  of  a^ 
anntinlly  elected   by  lot  out  of  tbc  whole  b'vdy  of  citizens,  and 
bound    by  a  solenui  oath  to  administer  justice  fairly:  of  tb'ese, 
5000  were  distributed  inio  ten  pnnelsof  500  each,  tbc  Teniainin| 
KH.II.1  forming  a  ^upplcnirnt   in   case  of  vacancips.     They   wexj 
rejrularly  employed  throurrhout  tbeyear.  and  as  they  consisted  fa 
the  most  part  of  poor  citizens,    they  were  paid  for  their  senicea' 
by  the  state.     The   full   bearing  of  this  important  conslitulional 
ciianse  bad  previously  beeo  tnadequalely  conceivod.     Itwascom- 
mnnly  said  that  I'ericles  wiis  the  first  to  assign  a  salary  to  the 
dikasts,   as  if  all  llinL  be  did  was  to  make  himself  popular  will 
the  dikasis,  by  jiaying  them  for  services  which  they  had  befot 
rendered  gratuitously,     Tlie  error  lias  arisen  from  regarding 
dlknsteries  as  the  institution  ol  Solon,  and  as  merely  eupplit 
with  pay  hy  Pericles;  whereas  the  pay  was  a  necessary  part 
the  working  of  the  system,  without  which  such  a  large  body 
citizens  could  not  liave given  theircontinyousspjiOCeB  lora  hIk>W 
year,     Mr.  Grotc  shows  that    what   Pericles   really  did  was 
separate  the  administrative  functions  of  tbc  magistrates  from  ibi 
judicial   authority  whitli  they  originaHv  possessed — a  »ei»atatic 
which  had  not  been   fully  carried  into  effect  by  the  previous 
forms;  an'l   when  we  reLullect   the   importance  attached  in 
governments  of  modern   Kurope  to   the  division  of  tbe  adminij 
trative  and  judicial  powers,  we  shall  at  once  appreciaite  the  ii 
meOse  change    effected  by    Pericles.      Another   important  reforG 
which  we  m.ny  also  regard  as  the  work  of  Pericles,  is  the  insb^ 
tution  of  t)ie  NomotheliT.     These  men  were,  in  fact,  a  partinn  of 
the  liOOO  dikasts,  bound  by  the  same  oalh  and  receiving  the  same 
pay  ;   but  instead  of  being  distributed  into  panels  for  trying  pm^ 
ticularcauses^lhcy  were  summoned  upon  special  occasiuns  fur  legil- 
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I^GUposeE.  AixordiDg^  to  the  refuim  now  introduced tke  public 

ibly  became  iacr>inpelent  to  enact  a  nttv  law  or  repeal  one 

cady  io  txi*tcpce,  anJcouUoii]^'  pass  a  /'sfp/ii'jWfOtOr  a  decree, 

rpUcable  lo  a  particular  case.     M  a  luw  was  lii  Ue  enacted  or  rc- 

"p*fsled,  ii  Vas  nrcessarv  to  rpfer  tlie  subject  tn  iW  jVomotiieta;, 

before  wbom  the  matter  was  fuUy  discussed  bj  advocates  on  each 

fie.  and  wbo  ^ve  ibeir  decisitiii  upon  oatb,  na  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Ir,  (iTolc  observes,  *  tbere  can  be  no  doubt  tljat  the  Nomothetae 

jrded  mucb   greoi€r  security  than  the  public  assembljr'  for  >. 

>peT  decision,     71iat  security  depended  upon  the  same  pria- 

ipte  as  we  see  to  pervade  iill  the  cnn&titutional  arrangements  of 

— uptiii   a  JractioD  ol  the  p<'nple  caiualiy  taken,  but  suf- 

tly  Dumerous  In  Ltave  the  same  interest  nitb  tlie  wbole — not 

prmanent,  bat  deleg:&ted   for  the  occasion — assembled  under  & 

leuin  sanction,  ami    furnished  with  a  full   exposrtioD  of   both 

Jes  of  tbe  case, '  •     Tbe  deiiriviiif  of  the  magistrates   and  the 

Lreopagus  of  their  judicial  powers,  and  the  providing  popular, 

imerous,  and  salaried  courts  of  justice,  to  decide  all  tbe  judidal 

isiness  at  Athens,  as  well  as  to  repeal  cuid  enact  laws^  is,  la 

Ir.    Grutc'g  judgment^   the  con&iunlnation  of  tbe  AtlieQiati  d&- 


The  precsedinfl:  brief,  and  nocessarilv  imperfeet^  sketch  of  Mr. 

irolc's    account    of  tbe    Athenian    constitution    i»  novertliflese 

iiQicient    to    coavey  some    idea    of  bis    many    novel    opinions 

pon  uue  of  tbe    most    important  portions  of  Grecian  history. 

fe  now  turn  to  two  nr  three  $epar&te  points  connected  with 

institutions  and    history    of   Athens,    which    have   hitherto 

sen  most  fiercely  aitncked,  but  which  find  in  Mr.  Grote  a  warm 

Jainpion  and  defender.      Fir$t,  as  to  O^t racism.     This  institution 

represented  li?  Mr.  Grotc  in  an  entirely  new  Ji^bt.     Tbe  ostra- 

im  is  ordinarily  quote^l  as  a  memorable  example  of  the  injus^ 

Le  with  wltich   the  Athenian  democracy  treated   their  sup'erior 

ten  ;  and  the  nbserration  of  Plutarch,  that  il  latik  its  origin  from 

ae  euvy  oudjealoLisv  inherent  in  a  democracy,  and  notfrum  jusli- 

ible  feats,  lias  been  repealed  with  little  esaminnllon  from  ancient 

to  nio'Ji-rn  times.      Mr.  Grole  endeavours  lo  show  that  this  ie 

^irmoiistrably  untrue;  and  he  certainly  makes  out  a  strong  case. 

Vhetber  n  state  which  recjuired  «ucb  a  safety-valve  as  ostracism 

puuld  be  the  most  pleasant  state  to  live  in,  is  adiiTerent  question  ; 

It  tb&t  ii  Kas  Salutary  uod    almost  necessary  to  the  infant  and 
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growing  (leiiioCracy  of  Alliens,  seems  to  us  to  be  fully  cstablislicd 
Tbe  practice  was  instituted  hy  Clislh<!ncs,  just  after  tb*^  expul- 
sion   of  the    PisistnitidEP    from    Athens.      The    '  cons  til  utinnal 
mora]ity,'  of  which  Mr.  Grotc  apeaVs  was,  it  must  be  remembered, 
entirely  unknown  at  that  time  at  AtLens  : — 

'  It  ivoA  usce^saTf  ta  create  in  tbe  niultitud?,  and  through  them  la 
fr>rre  upon  the  leailing^  ambitious  men,  that  rare  und  difficult  seiilinienl 
which  Are  may  term  a  constitutiottal  moralily — a  paramD'Unt  reverence 
for  the  firms  uf  tlie  constitution,  enforcing^  obedjenee  to  the  authorities 
actingf  under  and  wiihio  those  forms,  yet  combined  wiih  the  habii  of 
open  Bpeeeh,  of  »ctign  suhject  unly  to  definite  legal  control,  and  unre> 
strsined  censure  of  Ihose  very  aitthuritiies  as  to  ail  thi'ir  public  acl^— 
comhineii  too  «itEi  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  bosom  of  every  citizen, 
amidst  the  Litteruess  of  party  contest,  that  tht;  forma  of  the  coii<4ilution 
will  not  be  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  than  in  his  own. 
This  co-existence  of  fn^dom  and  s<'If-im[M>std  restraint — of  obediencft 
to  authorily  with  niimell^ured  eetisUfe  of  the  persons  fixercbirig  it — 
may  be  fqund  in  tb^  aristocnicy  of  England  (since  about  16^8)  as  welt 
B»  in  the  democracy  of  the  American  United  States:  and  because  nB 
are  famihar  wilh  it,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  a  natural  sentiment  j 
though  there  seem  to  be  few  sentiments  more  difficult  to  establish  and 
difiuiie  among  a  community,  judyilig-  by  the  e3iperiencc  of  history.  We 
may  see  how  imperfeeily  it  e?iists  at  this  day  iu  the  Swi&s  Cantons; 
and  the  many  violences  of  the  first  French  revolulion  illustrate^  amon^ 
various  other  lessons,  the  fatal  effects  arising  from  its  absence,  even 
among  a  people  higij  in  the  scale  nf  intelligence.' — vol.  iv,  p.  205. 

The  recent  history  nf  Athens  had  shown  that  it  was  coinpara- 
tivelj  easy  for  an  ambilious  man,  supporled  by  a  numerous  Ujdj 
of  partisans,  1a  overthron'  the  existing'  govemment,  and  make 
himself  master  nf  tbe  state.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  g-uard- 
ing  ag^ainsl  t!ii&  danger,  and  for  removing  i^uietly  from  tbe 
city  a  formidable  party  icailer,  before  be  tuuld  employ  his 
power  for  the  subversion  of  tlie  C£>nslitiitlon,*'tliaC  Cltslhenes 
devised  ostracism.  Every  pi-ecaytjon  was  taken  to  protect  the 
institution  against  abuse.  Tlic  senate  and  public  assembly 
had  first  to  determine  that  such  a  measure  was  necessary : 
ample  notice  was  given  of  the  day  on  which  tlie  assembly  was  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  ;  the  people  voted  by  ballot ;  and  then  six 
thousand  votes  had  to  be  recorded  against  a  person,  or  nothing 
was  done,  Tbe  large  number  of  Votes  required  (one-fourtb  of 
all  the  citizens)  was  a  sufbeient  guarantee  that  such  a  per&oa 
was  deemed  dangerous  to  the  state;  and  it  is  no  tmall  pioof 
of  the  efficary  of  Hie  institution,  that  tbe  democracy  grew  up 
from  infancy  lo  manhood  without  a  single  attempt  to  over- 
throw it  by  force.      At  a  later  time  the  Athenians  could  dispense 
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with  the  safcgruard  which  ostracisia  aiforded ;  and  though  it  nas 
Dpvrr  formallr  iLbulished,  it  fell  entirely  mto  disuse  soon  after 
|the  beg^iooidg  of  tbe  Pelopoonesian  war. 

The  dikaslerics,  of  wLicli  we  hare  already  spoken,  are  re- 
'ijardcd  hy  Mr.  Grole  aa  csLibiting  on  a  broad  scale  all  ibe  pscel- 
ilencics  and  defects  of  tbe  system  of  trisl  by  jury.  Aciordingly 
■all  the  praisps  which  it  is  customary  lo  pronouTicc  upon  trial  by 
I  jury  are,  in  Mr,  Grote's  view,  applicable  to  the  Athenian  dikas- 
tteries : — 

*Nor  13  tbe  parallel  less  just,  tliough  the  diLasteries,  as  the  most 

democraiii^al  ftitlute  cif  democracy  itself,  bave  beeh  iisuaJly  eritkbed 

with  marled  disfavour — every  censure,  or  sneer,  or  joke  against  ilien) 

wldoii  can  he  found  in  ancient  authors,  comic  as  well  as  serious,  being 

accejitt'd  as  Iru^aJniost  to  the  letter  ;  while  juries  are  so  popular  an  insd- 

lutiaii,  tliai  their  merits  have  been  overstated  (in  England  at  least),  and 

their  defects  kept  out  of  sight.    The  iheorj-  of  the  Athenian  dikasiery,  and 

iJip  iheory  of  jury.triol  as  \i  lias  prevailed  in  England  since  the  revolu- 

[■lion  rtf  IHS8,  are  one  and  the  same:  recoume  to  a  cerlaiii   riuiviber  of 

[■privnto  citizens,  lalien  by   eliance  or   without   possibility  of  knowing 

'Wfnrehand   who  tliey   tvill   be,    sworn  to    hear  fmt]^  and  imiiartially 

plaiiiiiH'  and  defendant,  accuser  and  uccused,  iiiiid  to  find  u.  true  verdict 

according  to  their  consciences  upon  a  distinct  i^ue  before  liiem.* — 

voh  V.  p.  SIS. 

The  larg^e  number  of  tbe  ditusteries,  which  is  estravagunt, 

'  acconlinj^  io  our  notions  of  judicial  business,  was  necessary  as  a 

I  ■protection     a^inst     comiplion     and    intiinidfition.       Rich     Jitid 

Ij^DWcrful  men  have  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  been  able  lo  a 

■greater  or  a  less  extent  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance.     A  small  l>odiy 

of  citimins  sitting:  ^s  judges,  must  yf  them  potir,  and  some  of  them 

old,  would  have  been  overawed,   cajoledj  or  bribed  by  wealthy 

criminals  like  Critiiis  and  Akibiades.     An  incidental  advantage 

;  of  the  AlheniiT*  difiasteries  was  ibe   stimulus    tbey  gave   both  to 

tliouj^ht  and  speech.     Their  first  cstablisLnicnt  was  nearly  ciiin- 

cident  with  the  great  improvement  of  Attic  tragedy,  in  passing 

from  .^schylus  to  Sopliodes.     As  private  citizens  had  to  plead 

tliclr  own  causes  before  the  popular  cciurls  of  justice,  ibe  power 

of  speaking  efTectivcly  became  an  accomplishment  of  tbe  ^eatest 

I  pmctical  utility.      Hence  teachers  of  rhetoric  arose,  and  style  and 

J'cralor}'  began  to  be  reduced  to  a  system. 

Mr.  Grote  likewise  reverses  tlie  almost  unanimous  Judgment 
of  modern  writers  respecting  two  classes  of  men  who  play  a 
prominent  part  in  Grecian  biatory.  These  are  tbe  so-called 
DemiigogueB  and  Sophists.  It  16  to  them  that  tbe  misfor- 
tunes and  degradation  of  Athens  are  usually  attributed.  The 
Icmngogues    are  represented    as  mtsrbief-makers    and    revJlers, 
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urging  OS  the  state  to  mad  and  ruinous  Echemes,  and  bringing- 
felae  accufislions  against  innocent  pePBons:  the  sopliistB  are  re- 
presented as  pretenders  to  knowledge,  corrupt  and  immoraL 
teacbers,  confounding  all  distinctions  of  rig;bt  mid  wron^,  snd 
introducing  among  the  Athenians  a  Ijixoess  of  niciralilv  and  a 
degeneracy  of  cliaracter  wliic h  rend^retl  tbe"  contomporaries  of 
Euripides  and  Socrates  far  inferior  to  the  generation  wUich  won 
the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  Against  these  opinions 
Mr.  Orote  enters  his.  most  decided  protest.  According  to  Ills 
views,  the  demagogues  correspond  nearly  to  our  popular  leaders 
or  spcakcTs  of  the  opposition  party;  the  sophists  to  oar  public 
teachers  or  professors-  At  the  time  at  which  the  demagugucs  £tst 
came  into  notice,  persons  of  ancient  family  and  wealth  enjnved.  it 
is  true,  no  special  political  privilege;  but  they  stilt  possessed  great 
advaritiLges  in  entering  upon  political  life  by  their  connexions 
and  associations,  and  by  the  social  sentiment  which  at  Athens, 
as  in  many  other  popular  states,  still  continued  to  prefer  men  of 
noble  birth  after  all  such  distinctions  had  been  efliiced  by  law. 
Moreover,  these  men  were  closely  united  in  political  clubs, 
which  assisted  them  in  gaining  power,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  consequences  of  their  miecunduct.  U  must 
also  be  recollected  that  pecuniary  corruption  was  a  common  vice 
among  the  leading  men  of  Greece,  and  that  few  Greeks  could 
bear  tbe  intoxicating  influence  of  success.  It  was,  therefore, 
most  important  to  keep  a  strong  check  upon  all  who  held  im- 
portant public  offices.  This  was  the  use  of  the  demagogues,  who, 
springing  from  the  lower  classes,  had  to  win  their  way  to  dis- 
tinction by  their  ability  in  public  speaking,  and  by  their  bold- 
ness In  bringing  poHlical  offenders  to  justice,  and  in  opposing  the 
ariatocratical  party  in  tlie  state.  We  see  by  the  uinspiracy  of 
Antiplion,  which  ended  in  the  cstjddishment  of  the  oligarchy  of 
the  Four  Huqdreil»  that  there  were  political  neoibinalions  at 
Athens  opposed  to  tbe  eetnhljshed  di^tnocracr ;  and  iliat  tbe 
demagogues  attacked  dangers  which  were  not  imagioary,  but 
real  and  menacing  lo  tbe  ^tate. 

While  Mr.  Grote  defends  the  demagogues  in  general,  be 
takes  under  his  protection  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all.  Our 
estimate  of  Clpon's  character  has  been  formed  from  tbe  mvct* 
judgment  upon  him  pronounced  by  Thucyditles,  and  from  the 
virulent  abuse  with  which  be  is  assailed  by  Aristophanes,  But 
both  of  those  writers  were  the  enemies  of  Clcon.  It  is  staled  by 
an  ancirnl  biographer  of  Thucydides,  that  Cleon  was  tbe  cause  of 
the  banishmejitof  the  historian,  on  account  of  his  neglect  to  tclierc 
Amphipoljs;  and  Mr.  Grote  thinks  liiatthis  has  warped  the  jutlg- 
ment  ol  Tiiacydides,  and  made  him  unjust  towards  Cloun.    We  can 

only 
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oalj  observe  m  passing,  without  enlerin^  Inlo  any  discus*iaD  upon 

■Uusinttir»iting  subject,  tliat  Mr.  Grute  maintains  ttiat  tiie  baoiftb- 

[■neDt  of  TbucjtUdes  was  deserved— that  ilie  pmmisf  of  Ckcoa  to 

F|krlii]g;  the   Laced ^mnniaos  «t  Spbaclpria  s*  prieoner»  tu  Albeqs 

ithin  tweotj  days,    which  Thucyiildes  &ligiiiatiees  as  ^  hissnc,' 

l&lr  Grote  characrtcrases  as  'a reasonable  niid  even  aniodfst  aiUici- 

|iati(in  of  the  tuture ' — luid  that  Mr.  Grote  charges  the  bi^tutian 

upui  nnoiher  ortasiun  with  prooouni-in^  a  criticism  '  hartib  and 

iBQlBLr  ttmards  Cleon,  and  careless  tn  regard  lo  tiruth  and  tUe  Jn- 

Jfttruction  of  Liis  readers/*     Aristojibanes  himsel f  admits  that  lie 

[luid  a  persnoal  jE^ud^c  Sj^aiust  CleitD ;  and  even  without  such  an 

tAdlUks&ioQ  it  wuuld  he  iinist  unfair  to  forni  a  judguirat  of  atiy  one 

IfFom  the  libelJims  abuse  vt  the  Old  Comc'dy,  e^pi^cially  when  we 

|iiav«  nil  apporluiiily  of  te-stin;;  the  candour  and  accuracy  of  Aria- 

I  ti)]>ba)irs  bv  his  tlplinnalion  ol  Socrates  hi  ibe  '  Clouds,   where  hifi 

Ijfttrlrnit  of  the  philueopher  is  litik*  better  than  pure  fancy,  and 

[tau  hardly  be  termed  even  a  caTicntLire.j    ThaE  Cieon  was  a  man 

)f  vtdlnnt  temper  and  muie  than  usual  audacity- — tbM  be  indulged 

[in  vebeineat  and    Buinetiiues    diehoneal    invectivee    aaainst    hift 

'  political  adversaries,  we  may  readily  believe,  '  but  these  are  the 

jualitic-s,'  Mr.  Gfote  adds, '  wliicb,  in  all  countriM  of  free  debate, 

go  to  form  what  Ui  called  a  {;^eal  opposition  flpcAker.' 

Jn  defence  of  the  Sophists,  Mc.  Gmte's  language  is  still  more 

einphutic.      He  says,  that  he  knows  'few  charaoter*  in  liislor^ 

[nhd  have  been  so  hardly  dealt  with  a£  these  Eo-called  Sophists*;' 

land   )>e  invokes  ^the  rare  senliment  of  caadour  *  in  dificussing 

the  biftlory  of  these  persons,  'the  practical   teachers  of  Alhen* 

nnd  of   Orecc'it,  mi&cuncei^ed    as    well   as    inisesieemed.'     The 

[•rtird  Sophist  did  not   originally  hear  the  invidious  sense  which 

lit  now  conveys.     IL  originally  meaut  only  a   wise  or  a,  clever 

[man.      Thus  both  Solou  and  Pythagoras  were  callral  Sophists  j 

[and   the  same  ^ame  was  aUo  applied    by  the  Grecian  public  lo 

|£i>craCee,  I'tatu,  and  Isucratitt.     riuto  was  the  first  tu  u^e  the 

Wotil  iti  nn  invidious  sense  to  dcfiignale  the  class  of  professional 

leathers  in  Greece,    These  men  taught  for  pay,  and  both  SocralOB 

and  rialo  coosideired  that  giving  instruction  for  iooncy  was  in- 

Ciimjiatible  with  the  relation  that  ought  in  exist  between  teacher 

'.and    pupil.     Moreover,    Plato    was  opposed   lo   the    Sophists  OD 

iiiullicr  i^round.     Plato  was   'a  great  siMjculntive  genius — a  sysle- 

mtic  iheomt  iuid    rcfoLiiier.'      Me   was    d iic>cmtenled   with   all 


•  Tol.^Lp.  ca:. 

t  Mr.  iitou:  ttmuaAi  iho  raid«r  tipoa  ihi«  [loini '  th&l  no  nun  thinks  of  judgiag; 
|Bir  Rdbi^rt  Walpoli',  or  Mr.  Foi  of  MirnlK-dii,  fruni  Ihi-  liuiiierovis  laiiiptujiis  put  in 
nrcQlktioDBgabiiBt  tdi-in  ;  that  no  man  will  take  mnuiiire  ofn  pQliti(-a]I^g|jgi]iuiLa 
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existing  institutions,  and  wished  to  reconstruct  society  a.ne«r  from 
the  beginning.  The  Sophists,  on  the  contrary,  consiilcrpd  it  no 
part  of  tbeir  vocation  to  reform  the  slate,  or  to  (lifitusft  or  dis- 
eovpr  the  best  theory  of  ethics.  They  took  aocit'ty  as  they 
foand  il,  and  professed  to  train  up  youth  for  ihe  duties,  tbc 
pursuits,  and  saccesses  of  aClive  life,  both  public  and  private. 
jfarcoverj  as  Mr.  Cirote  remarks,  it  ought  not  to  be  forg'otten, 
that  those  who  taught  for  active  life  were  bound,  by  the  very 
condilioos  of  their  profession,  to  adapt  tbemseSves  to  t!ie  place 
and  society  as  it  stood.  They  no  more  deserved  to  be  reproacbed 
for  receiving  money  for  their  scr^'ices  than  the  great  body  of 
modem  masters,  who  purstte  their  pryfossion  with  the  pros- 
pect of  making  nn  income  from  it.  It  is  usual  lo  speuk  of 
the  Stiphists  as  if  tbey  were  a  sect  or  n  scbool,  teachioj;  certain 
pemifious  dyctrines  or  principles  common  to  them  all  ;  Vjut  this 
rests  upon  no  evidence  whatsoever.  They  had  nothing  io  common 
but  tlieir  profession  as  paid  teachers,  and  were  dislinffuished 
from  one  another  by  strong  individual  peculiarities.  The  ac- 
cusation against  the  Sophists.^  that  their  teaching  had  corrupted 
the  Athenian  character,  Mr.  Grolc  meets, — first,  hj  the  denial 
of  the  ffict,  that  the  Athenians  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  were  more  corrupt  than  the  same  people  in  the 
day*  of  Miltiades  and  Aristidcs ;  and  secondly,  by  an  es- 
amination  of  the  character  of  the  more  celebrated  Stipliisis, 
such  as  Prndicus,  Prolagoras,  Hippias,  and  others.  Almost  the 
only  remaining  composition  from  any  of  them  is  the  well- 
known  fable  of  Prodicus,  called  'The  Choice  of  Hercules,' 
the  object  of  which  is  to  kindle  the  imagination  of  youth  in 
favour  of  a  life  of  virtue.  There  is  in  fact  no  evidence  that  the 
Sophi&ts  corrupted  their  pupils;  and  if  tliey  had  done  so,  it  is 
impossihle  to  believe  that  parents  would  have  continued  to  send 
their  sons  to  such  teachers  and  pay  them  fo»i  their  services. 
Even  Plato,  their  'accuser-general'  docs  not  charge  tbem 
with  this  crime.  His  quarrel  with  them  rested,  as  we  bave 
already  seen,  upon  anotlier  ground ;  and  he  Includes  in  the 
Sdme  indiscriminate  sentence  of  condemnation,  all  the  poets, 
and  all  the  statesmen,  past  as  well  as  present,  because  they 
mmistered  to  the  immediate  gratification  and  desires  of  the 
people,  without  looking  to  their  permanent  improvement  or 
making  them  morally  better.  We  cannot  enter  further  into  this 
subject,  but  we  would  strongly  recommend  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  ate  not  acquainted  with  Kir.  Grote's  work,  a  perusal  of  the 
very    remarkable   chapter,*    in    which    he    explains   hib    iriem. 
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Tbis  chapter  is  fullowed  by  another  of  equal  value  and  impor- 
tiLQre  upon  SotTatcs,  oT  wUiob  we  hare  given  an  account  in  q. 
previous  number  of  ttus  Review.' 

The  trae  nature  of  the  Athenian  maritlrae  empire  has  been  for 
the  first  lijiie  fully  explained  by  Mr,  Grotc,  It  has  been  too 
much  the  fasliioD  of  mndero  historians  to  attribiile  both  to  nutions 
anil  to  indivithiiils  dccp-laitl  schemes  and  f&r-seeing  views  of 
policy  and  ambition,  interpreting  their  preceding  actions  by  s^iib- 
sequent  events.  Thus  an  eminent  modem  writer  represents 
Julius  CiPsar  as  medilatiag^  from  nn  enr]y  age  the  oveTthrow  of 
tlic  llooian  arislorracy,  and  tlieuiaJiin^  himself  sole  mastur  of  the 
Konion  world;  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  commonly  believed 
upon  the  Continent  that  the  Eqglish  empire  in  the  East  is 
the  result  of  a  well-laid  scheme  of  imperial  aggrandisement. 
But  this  is  a  tolriliy  false  way  of  readiug  history.  Ciicnm- 
stnnccs  have  controlled  the  destinies  of  aalions  and  indivi- 
duals, and  have  suggested  to  them  lines  of  conduct  and  courses 
of  poiicj'  of  which  they  had  never,dreamed,  aod  whieh  have  often 
been  in  tiirect  opposition  to  their  original  intentions.  It  is  one 
of  the  besetting  sins  of  modem  historians  to  start  with  some  pre- 
conceived idea,  and  to  make  all  events  fall  in  with  iheir  ima- 
ginary notions.  Into  this  error  Mr.  Giote  nerei  falls.  He  points 
out  the  difference   l>etweea  presiding  Athens,  in  the  confederacy 

lof  Dc1u»,  with  her  indcpeodent  and  regularly-assembled  allies  in 
B.  c.  476,  and  imperial  Athens  with  her  subject  allies  in  B.  c.  432. 
Tiiere  is  a  lenilcncy  to  confuse  the  two  periods,  and  to  suppose 
that,  because  Athens  subsequently  exercised  a  real  empire,  she 
aimed  at  it  from  the  beginning;  but  Mr,  Grote justly  remarks — 
and  his  obsen'ations  apply  equally  to  many  other  historical 
events — that  *such  systematic  anticipation  of  subsequent  result^ 
is  fatal  to  any  wrrect  understanding,  either  of  the  real  agents  ox 
the  real  period^  both  of  which  are  to  be  explained  from  the  cir- 
cumstances preceding  and  actually  present,  with  some  help, 
though  cautious  and  sparing,  from  our  acquaintance  with  that 
which  was  then  an  unknown  futuTe.'f  The  confederacy  of  Deloa 
Vas  ottginally  an  alliance  upon  equal  term^— in  so  far  as  alliance 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak  can  ever  be  equal^in  which 
every  individual  member  was  more  exposed,  more  defenceless, 

■and  more  essentially  benefited  in  the  way  of  protection  than 
Athens  herself,  and  which  promised  at  the  time  the  greatest 
advantages  to  the  Grecian  world  — not  simply  protection  against 
the  Penions,  but  security  against  piracy  in  the  JEgcan  sea,    3fr. 
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Grate  carpfullj-  traceB  the  various  steps  by  which  this  equal  alli- 
ance was  cnnvertcd  into  an  Athenian  empire  ;  hut  the  indifferenre 
of  the  nllies,  and  their  disinclination  to  discharge  the  duties  they 
had  tiiken  upon  tfipmsclves,  contribuKxl  quite  as  much  to  this 
result  a&  the  ambition  of  Athena.  That  Athens  eagerly  arB-ilec! 
herself  of  the  opportunity  thus  thrown  in  her  way,  and  aftrnvBrils 
treated  the  allirs  as  her  suhjcctSj  and  punished  rbem  severely  if 
they  aUcnrpted  tu  revolt,  Mr,  Grotc  does  nut,  a(  course^  deny  j  bal 
this  will  hardly  be  made  a  subject  of  reproach  crg^inst  her  by  any 
one  who  hears  in  mind  the  whole  course  uf  hi«tnry,  and  how  mtely 
a  powerful  atato  has  had  tlio  self-denial  to  ahfitain  from  extending 
her  srjvereignly  over  her  weaker  neijriibciurs,  especially  when  cir- 
cumstances actually  invitetl  her  aggrcssiuns.  The  real  question 
is,  In  what  manner  did  Athens  exercise  her  empire;  and  in  this 
respect  she  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  any  state,  whether 
in  ancient  or  in  modem  times.  Mr.  Grote  nils  attenlLon  to  the 
.Act*  that  the  Athenian  empire  was  essentially  a  r/ove-mm^t  of 
^Wpetidencies ;  and  that,  viewed  in  this  relation,  'it  will  mwsl  cer- 
tainly stand  full  cninpariion  with  the  jfovernment  of  Eng'Iand 
over  dependencies  in  the  last  century,  as  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  Ireland,  with  the  penal  laws  a^inst  the  Catholics — by  the 
Declarati4m  of  Independence,  published  in  1776  by  the  Antericnn 
colonies,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  their  $pparatlon — and  by 
the  pleadings  of  Mr;  Burke  a^inst  Warren  Hastings.'  *  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Athens,  in  the  adminiBtration  of  her  empire, 
was  guilty  of  oppression  ;  and  the  feeling-  of  the  allies  towards 
her  seems  to  have  been  neither  attachment  nor  hatred^  but  simple 
indiiFn-eace  and  atquiescence  in  her  aupremacy,  AU  the  iiMwe* 
ments  for  revolt  originated  with  the  aristocracies,  which  wwre 
always  en^er  to  shake  «ff  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  but  they  re- 
ceived little  support  from  the  people,  who  were  hardly  ever  willin* 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  object.  The  popular  fftasteries  seem 
to  hare  afforded  effectual  protection  aj^inst  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical acta  on  the  part  of  Athenian  afficcn,  as  WO  see  by  the 
memocable  instance  of  the  Athenian  general,  Paches,  who,  when 
brought  tci  trini  before  the  diltastery  for  air  outra^  upon  two 
women  at  Mitylcue,  slew  himself  in  open  court,  because  he  saw 
his  condemnation  was  certain.  The  chief  complaint  urc'ed  against 
Athens  by  the  orators  of  the  bostlte  states  before  and  during*  ihe 
Peloponneainn  war  was,  that  she  had  robl^ed  so  many  Grecian 
commonwealths  of  their  political  independence;  but  not  a  word 
U  said  of  any  acte  of  cruelty  and  oppressioo  committed  by  indi- 
vidual Athenians,     What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  Sparta  in  the 
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iBxerctae  of  her  imperial   ^vcrnment !      The  Hannoatx,   nriiom 

lev  placed  in  each  city,  and  the  small  boards  of  oligarchs,  sup- 
jrted  by  the  Spartan  ^rrJsoos,  perpetrated  all  kinds  of  oat- 
_^a  and  enormities,  for  whidi  do  redress  could  be  obtained; 
jr  to  every  complaint  of  wrongs  committed  by  their  offitcrg  tbe 
Spartan  eoverninent  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Wliile  Sparta  was  tms- 
Fkeas  of  Greece,  two  Lacfduemonians^  on  their  way  from  Delphi, 
l^rerw  hospitably  entertained  in  the  private  house  of  Scedasua,  a 
)a?otian,  at  Leuctxa ;  but  tliey  repaid  bis  kindDeas  by  first  vio- 
U'i[i<r  and  then  killing  his  two  dau^'bters.  Even  for  &ucb  an 
)utruc;«  as  this,  which  far  exceeded  in  enormity  the  crime  of 
*aches,ftnd  which  would  have  poweriiilly  excited  liie  synipathiea 
Icf  An  Alheniam  dikastery,  the  unfortunate  father  could  obtain  no 
isllce.  After  demanding'  in  vain  from  the  Spartans  the  punish- 
jent  of  the  offenders,  be  returned  to  Leuctra,  imprecating 
[.curses  upon  them^  and  slew  himself  i^so.  The  allies  &oon  had 
ise  to  regret  ill*  Athenian  emptfe  ;  for  if  the  Athenians  made 
yoke  beavy,  the  Spartans  added  lo  tbeit  yoke — if  the  Athe- 
kita  cbaatiscd  tbem  with  whips,  the  LacediemoiiiaDS  diaitiscd 
I^'tikem  wilh  srorploas. 

Mr.  Grate's  history  of  the  PeloponneBian  war,  which  occupies 

ixuore  than  two  large  volumes,  presents  many  viewa  of  the  cba» 

:te»  of  eminent  :nen,  and  m»ny  judg'iaenis  respecting  events, 

which  we  should  like  to  dwell  j  but  we  must  confine  our- 

to  two  or  three  points.     His  charac tets  of  Peticles,  Rrasidas, 

dcibiades,  and  LyBaflder,  are  all  drawn    with   the  hn.nd  of  a 

Iter ;  but  we  pass  over  these  to  direct  attention  tu  bis  estimate 

two  other  eminent  men,  because  it  diAers  from  thai  of  most 

'fithcr  hisloiiaBs.     iVicias  is  depicted  us  a  man  of  mediocrity  in 

.XDteilcct,  in  education,  and  in  oratory,  who  was  indebted  for  bis 

continned  political  influence   to  bis  inaccesaihilkty  to  pccit- 

corruptior»  and  to  his  '  rigidly  decorous  and  ultra-religious* 

e,  which  blinded  the  Atlienians  to  his  great  defects  as  a  public 

nan  and  to  hia  still   gre^ater   defects  as  a   general.      Mr,   GrolA 

Mmsrks  that  the  misplaced  conhdeoi;eof  the  Athenians  in  N'icias 

was  the  gravest  error  they  ever  committed;  and  the  judginent 

of  Tbacydideff  respecting  bim,    *  that    he   aaskiredly,   amung  ail 

firaeks   of  my    time,    Irast  deserved  to  come  lo  so  extreme  a 

pitch  of  ill'iartuiie,  considering  his  eaact  performance  of  esla- 

Mished  duties  to  the  divinity,'  calls  forth  the  following  emphatic 

arnicDce  of  condemnation  from  Mr.  Grote. 

'Admitting  fully  both  the  good  Inteiulons  of  Nicias  »nd  his  per^ 

nal   brsvvry,   rising  even  into   heroism  during  tbe  IbaI   feu'  ikya  in 

cdy,  it  is  Dot  the  Less  iticon testable  that,  first,  the  fiulure  of  tlie  eiiler> 

>,  sext,  tbe  destruction  of  the  armament,  is  to  be  traced  duliuctly  to 


I 
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his  lamentable  ini^judgTDeiit.    Sumetimes  petty  trifling,  sometim&s  apathy 
and  inaction,  sometiiiics    preKumpiuoiu   Reelect,   sometimes  oU-tiiiat" 
blindues^  even  to  urgentatid  obvious  necessities,  one  qr  oilier  of  lhes« 
his  sad  mental   defects,  will  be  fij«nd  operative  at  every  step,  wherebj 
tLia  fatfi  armamujit  sinks  down  from  exuberant  efficiency  into  tbe  h 
deplli  of  aggregale  ruin  and  individual  uiijerj'.     His  improvidence  anni 
incapacity  slniid  proclainivd,  not  merely  in  l!ie  narmltve  gf  the  hia 
torian,  but  ovwi  in  liis  own  letter  to  tbe  Atlienions,  UTid  in  fiis  owttj 
epeeehes  bolli  bvfore  (lie  exptditioH  mul  clurinj  its  closing'  nia«forturie«, 
when  contrasted  with  The  reality  of  bis  proceedings.     The  tuan  whose 
flagrant   incompetency    brong'ht  s»ch   whule«ale    ruin    upon    two    fins 
armaments  entniste^d    to   Lis   coinnmnc!,   upon   the  Athenian  maritiiat 
empire,  and  ultimately  upon  Atheies  lierseLf,  must  appear  on  the  tubteti 
of  history  nndcr  llie  severest  com  J  em  nation,  even  though  his  persona 
virtues  liati   been    loftier   tJian  those   of  Kirias.     And   yet  our  gfea^ 
historian,  after  devoting  two   iminortnl   boots  to  this  expedition,  afte 
setting  forth  empLatjcally  buth  ihe  glory  of  its  (iann  and  the  wretched-' 
ness  of  Its   close,    with  a   draiimtie  i^^iiin:^  parallel  to  the   CEdipiu 
TyrannuB  of  So.phocles,  when  he  come*  to  recount  the  melancholy  snd 
of  the  two  conimauders,    hus  no  words  to  spare   for  DsiDostlienes  (far 
the  abler  officer  of  the  two,  who  perislied  by  no  fault  of  his  own),   but 
reserves  his  flowers  to  slrew  on  tiie  grave  of  Isicios,  ihe  authnl"  at  the 
whole  calamity — "What  a   pity!     Such  a  respeetubie  and  religiou 
matil"'— voL  vii.  p.  4S1. 

No  previous  historian  bad  done  full  justice  to  the  noble  cbi 
racter  of  the  Spnilan  Callicratidas,  who  sufccetlcd  Lysandcr  in 
the  command  of  tlie  Laced-Tmotiian  fleet  towards  the  close  of  tliC 
Peloponnesi^n  war.  His  <?aref.'r  was  a  short  one;  l?ul  he  had 
lime  to  show  that  he  was  animated  by  *  the  great  ideas  of  Hellenic 
brothi^riiood  at  bonnf,  and  Hellenic  indepertdetite  against  the 
foreigner.*  The  resolution  of  this  patriot  to  dispense  with  th«i 
degrading  aid  of  Persian  money,  atid  to  iis&  all  his  influence  to] 
effect  n  reconciliation  between  Sparia  and  Athens,  that  the  Greeks 
might  not  be  compelled  to  trurlile  to  the  funfigiier  for  gold, 
excites  the  warm  sympathy  and  admiration  of  Air,  Grole.  His 
liberation  of  the  IMetliyniniL'an  and  Athenian  prisoners,  accompj*- 
nied  with  the  declaration,  that  as  loni;  as  he  was  in  rommaml,  not 
a  single  free  Greek  should  be  reduced  to  slavery  if  he  could  help 
it, — notwithstanding  the  rem  oils  I  ranees  of  the  allies  who  felt 
personally  wronged  and  indignant  at  the  loss — is  characterised  by 
Mr.  Grote  as  a  proceeding  unparatlcled  in  Grecian  historj",  the 
full  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  which  can  be  felt  only  by  those 
who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  details  of  GrcciAii 
irnrfare.  It  ts  not  merely  that  the  prisoners  were  spared  nud  sell 
/rcc,  it  is  '  that  this  i>artii;;ular  art  of  generosity  was  perfuruied  la 
the  name  and  for  the  recommendation  of  Pan-Hellenic  brother- 
hood and  Pan-Hellenic  independence  of  tlie  foreigner.' 

Most] 
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Most  readers  of  Thurydiilcs  will  recollect  the  long  anit  imprcs- 

lire  dialogue  carried  on  between  the  Athenian  envojs  and  the 

executive  council  of  Melos,  before  the  capture  of  tliis  city  ami  the 

rholcsale-  murder  of  its  inliabitaiits  h.c.  41t5.      In  this  dialogue 

IP  AlbeuiaoK  Biid;icious!y  a(oiv  the  rigM  of  the  stronst  to  tyraii- 

lize  over  che  weak  ;  and  tlie  lanjiuajje  put  into  their  inoutlis  is  in 

fTPality  that  of  pjrates  and    robbers.      J'bese  senlintieiits   are  sup- 

Lpo5e<l    by  manjf  nKHlern  writers  to  have  been  the  results  of  the 

achtu;^;  of  the  Sophists  at  Athens.     Dr.  Thirlwnll  bad  alreacly 

remarked,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  ground  for  ascribing  ti>  this 

[dialogue  an^'  decree  of  historical  truth  ;   hut  Mr.  Orule  siigsesls 

an    entirely    new  exptanatinn  of  ttie  nlyert    of    Thucvditlcs  in 

Icomiwsing   it.     Tbe  rapture  of   MeUis  took  place  shortly  before 

jlhe  Allieoian  ■expedition  to  Sicily,   which   ended    in  the    most 

linnns  catastrophe  known   to  ancient  history.     From  this  time 

Itbe  fortune  of  Athens  went  on  detLinin^  till    her   subjugation    by 

iXysander.     Now,   according-  to  Mr.  Grntc's  view,  Thucydides, 

[bct'ore  he  commences  the  history  of  ibis  descent,  niiikes  a  halt  to 

pllustrate    in    a   dramatic    fragment,    which    may  Ije  termed    the 

l*('aplufc  of  .Melos,'  the  sentiment,  of  Athenian  power  in  its  most 

lutag^eratcd,  insolent,  and   croel    manifestation.     The  opinions 

expressed  by  Thucydides  are  not  '  those  of  the  Athenian  envoy,' 

bbut  are  intended  to  brin»  out  the  feelings  of  a  disdainful  con- 

jucrop  in   the    enjoyment  of  overweenlne  pnod   fortune,  in  order 

lo  render  the  dreadful  reverse  which  followed  more  slriking  and 

|impressivc. 

Tlie  mutilation  of  the  Ilermae  at  Athens,  which  occurred  juat 

loforc  the  departure  of  the  Athenian    expedition  to  Sicily,  ii 

one  of   the    most    cxtrooTdinary  events    in    Grecian    history,    to 

which  prerinii:!)  writers  had   not  done   justice.      At  every  door  in 

Athens,  at  the  corners    of  streets,  in  the  market-place,   before 

gymnasia,  and  '•her  public  places,   stood  Herraie,  or  balf-slatues 

[of  llie  god  Hertnes,  consistin;^   of  a  bust  of  that  deity,  surmount- 

ine:  a   quadrangular  body  of   marble  about  the  height   uf  the 

human  figure.     When  the  Athenians  rose  ooc  momint^  towards 

the  end  of  May,  B.C.  415,   it  was  found  that  all  these  figures  bad 

lljeeij  iiiulilaled  during  the  nigiil  by  unknown  bands.     Th<*  mingled 

feeling  of  dismay,   terror,  and  wtalh,  wftich  this  act  of  sacrilege 

IpriKluced  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  J*  uninielligible  to  many 

[modem  historians.     This  arisen  from  tlieir  failing  to  realize  the 

frellgiou*  and  political  feelings  of  the  Athenians — a  people  noted 

[for  their  susceptibility  lo  religious  impressions,  and  for  the  CTire 

dllia;mcc  with  wliich   they  preserved  their  temples,  Matues, 

o'her  sacred  mopuuients.     '  If  we  could  imagine,'  Mr.  Grote 

emarkji,  *■  the  excitement  of  a  Spanish  or  Italian  town  on  hndinn!: 

VOL.  XCIX.    NO.  CXCVII.  H  that 
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that  all  the  images  of  tlie  Virgin  had  been  defaceil  duriog  tht^ 
same  nighl,  we  should  have  a  parallel,  though  a  very  inadt<|uate 
parallel,  to  whftt  was  Dow  felt  at  Athens^  where  relig'ious  assuCia* 
tions  and  persons  were  far  more  intimaleEy  allied  with  all  civil 
acts  and  with  all  the  proceedings  of  everv-day  life;  where,  loo, 
the  goti  and  bi»  cflicieDcy  were  more  forcibly  localized,  as  WcU 
as  identified  wllh  the  pTe3<'nce  and  keeping  of  the  statue."  So 
closely  was  the  political  constitution  dependent,  in  the  Athenian 
mUid,  upon  the  protection  of  the  gods,  that  an  insult  to  their 
tutelary  guardians,  provoking  their  wrath  and  vengpance,  would 
naturally  be  thought  to  he  attendant  tvith  imminent  danger  to. 
the  »Ute.  Many  writers  have  cxpress^Ml  their  surprise  that  tho- 
Atlitwans  s]]ould  have  supposed  an  act  of  impiety  to  be  neces- 
sarily Connected  with  a  d^sl^n  a^inst  the  state  ;  but  an  Athenian 
citizen  would  have  h»cl  quite  as  much  dilliculty  In  comprebcod' 
ing'  our  disjunction  of  the  two  Ideas^  its  we  have  in  comprehend- 
ing his  associatiofl  of  them.  The  people  clamoured  for  ven^earice, 
and  were  rcaily  to  lislen  to  any  one.  however  untrustworthv 
otherwise,  who  offered  information  respecting  the  authors  of  this 
sacriJege.  Their  state  of  mind  ba«  frequently  been  comparctl  to 
tiint  of  the  Ensilish  people  after  the  pretended  Popish  Plot  ia. 
1678  and  1679;  hut  the  popular  dikastory  at  Athens  was  less 
C4jrrupted,  and  driven  to  leas  injusUcebj  the  reipning  terror,  than 
the  English  judicature  on  this  occasion.  In  addition  to  whitli,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  Athenians  bad  more  cnuse  for  tlieir 
(error  liian  the  Kiiijlish,  since  the  mutilntion  of  the  Henna-  was 
ihe  work  of  real  conspirators,  while  the  Poplsli  Plot  was  a 
tissue  of  fabrications  from  bcgiantn^  to  end.  The  investiga- 
tion into  the  authors  ol  the  sacrilege  broue:ht  to  light  similar 
acts  of  impiety^  and  more  especially  a  profanation  of  the  £leu- 
sinian  mysteries  by  <lrunken  revellers,  giving  a  caricature  of 
them  in  private  houses.  In  punishing  the  aiouors  of  such  a 
profanation  tlie  Athenian  people  committed  no  injustice,  and 
cannot  be  reproached  with  excet^sive  cruelly,  when  we  recollect 
the  uniform  tendepcy  oi  modem  legislation  in  reference  to 
offences  against  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  a  common  error, 
and  one  against  which  Mr.  Orote  repeatedly  anil  warmly  pro- 
tests, to  attribute  tu  the  democratienl  government  of  Athens 
Uiose  crimes  and  errors  which  are  ihc  offspring  of  human  passion, 
prejudice,  tind  folly,  and  which  are  common  alike  to  mooaxcbical 
and  democratical  states.* 
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*  Mr,  Grole  clU«  in  s  note  an  auulogoui  evirul  of  modem  timei,  in  nbich  U 
ollrffed  Dct  of  iacHlcgp  was  puoi&bed  with  Iju  grenter  »^verily  ihav  tlu;  draught  at  I 
tiemlnck  at  Aifaraa:— 'In  the  year  178tt,  at  Abbrville  in  Fnuce.  twm  wiuig 
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Tbe  manDer  in  which  Mr.  Grote  relates  the  history  of  tbe  Ten 
lonsand  Oreeki,  with  their  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Per»iaii 
iplre,  ajid  their  sriH  more  roeinorable  retreat,  it  a  stri>Pg  ia- 
lace  of  bis  peculiar  excel leiK'iea.     The  narrative  has  hecn  so 
licably  given  by  Xenophon,  that  it  miijtit  have  bpcn  thought 
BtdW  aoytbing  was  It'lt  for  a  modem  histL^rian  except  clearing 
Dp  difficalties  in  the  march,  and  illu»tratintf,  by  tfie  researches 
[Wf  moilero    travellers,  the   geography   of  the   COontni?s  throug'h 
rhicb  tbe  Greeks  passed.      Nor  has  Mr.  Grote  failed  t»  do  this; 
bat  he  has  done  much  more.     He  nf>t  only  gives  a   livcJy  and 
kphlc  narrative  of  the  expedition   nn'l  retreat,  be  not  only  ?x- 
>liuns  K'itii  jfreat  minuteness  tbe  ^eo^^7*aphical  difficulties  of  the 
wule,  hot  lie  seizes  npon  all  those  circamst-inccs  in  X^-nophon** 
jjkccount  which    lllpstrale  the  Hellenic  cbarKtcr    as    compared 
ritb    tbat  of  the  contempomry    Asiatics,  and   he  thus  imparts 
bis   narrative   on    this,    as    on    so    many  other   occaaioiis,  a 
jUsr  etiiica!  interest.     We  can  only  simply  mention,  without 
rin^  into  detail,  such  instances  as,* — the  description  of  the 
cliaratter  of  Crrus,  who,   with   all    lits   noble   qualities,   did   not 
possess  the  '  peculiar  virtue  of  llic  Hellenic  citizen,  cnmpetence 
(ior  alternate  command  and  obedif^nce^ — the  observation  that  so 
barsb  and  imperious  ;ui  ojlicer  as   Clearchus  'couM  be  tolerated 
as  a  commander  of  free  and  non-professional  soldiers,  is  a  proof 
.of  the  ^eat  snsceptibility  of  the  Greek   hoplites  for  military 
lliscipltni^>  *— the  reH'eclions  upon  the  discu^iuiis  at  Tarsus,  when 
the  Greek  troops  found  thai  they  had  been  deceived  by  Cyrus, 
where  tbe  chief  thin^  tn  be  noted  is  the  appeal  made  to  tbe 
reason  and  judgment  of  the  soldiers,  *  tbe  habit,  established  more 
or  lew  tlinioghout  so  larpe  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  world,  and 
aCtainiog  its  maxiinum  at  Athens,  ni  hearing  both  sidrs  and  de- 
ciding afterwards '^the  conception,  form(»d  by  Cyrus,  of  Grecian 
superiority^  wh#  contrasts  '  not  merely  the  superior  coura^  and 

SOrtlcmn  of  pxA  hmily  (the  Owvalitr  d'EteJlitnde  sadChcralier  de  b  Bnrre) 
vne  tried,  convicted  bdJ  caudt'iuDcil  fui  buvin^  injureiJ  s  nooilt-n  cnici&x  which 
ibMiI  <iii  llie  1ini]g«?  of  iliftt  ciiirii;  iti  iLg^mvaSiim  of  tliis  ofl'.-iice  ihtv  w.-rt  charj^ 
wjfh  hiving  "utig  inilt'(?(^(it  snugs.  The  cT'tdpnfw  to  prove  thm^  pjiiits  ms*  eiceed- 
isglv  (Irjiibtfol.  ucvcrclielen  both  ifero  umdtiiiD«il  w  Iwre  ibeir  longnts  cut  ewt 
by  Uk'  roott— la  bave  iheii  right  huida  cut  off  at  lie  charch  gale— then  w  he  Iwd 
to  B  p>i»t  in  the  mnrkel-platv  vitb  nn  iroA  diBin  and  bunx  hjf  a  flloir  flra.  TJlU 
SHUuuui,   utier  Iwlng  g|lbpun«d  by  way  of  ippenl   to  the  pnrliamcnt  of  Puri^j  and 

Sr  tblB  eon£rnied.  v«l  actualLj  cacecuu-d  iipnin  the  Chetilitr  di-  )>  Bniri-  (d'Etsr 
ond*  ha-viac  i.-*caf«<l>,  in  Jnly,  1T66;  witii  ihis  mitigation,  tl«at  lit  wu  alloved 
tn  V  dn-BpiiBU-il  bcIWi;  he  va»  hiirtil^-but  at  llie  ftBiuit  tiineiritki  Ihis  ag^mtioD, 
ttisl  hr  WAS  ptii  In  th«  torture,  ordinary  and  extraanlinary,  to  rompel  nun  to  disi- 

I  -r[(i«e  lit*  atKvtnplioes It  irill  be  rca>ll«^iJ  thai  ihis  •cntencc  wac  paawd, 

uul  by  th«  (kMpIc  nor  by  any  pupnliar  judicature,  bui  by  ■  liuuied  ciHirt  of  pro- 
frsninnal  jiiiigi's  si!lin(f  at  AbUville.  and  aAemirds  (^onfirmcJ  by  tlie  pnrl^meut 
■dc  P*rlii,  th*  firti  iribiuial  c-f  profesiional  judges  in  Pranci-,' — rii,  238,  2.T.'. 
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itary  discipline    of  the  Greeks   with,  the 


Cowardice  of  th( 
Asiaxics,  but  also  tbeir  fidelity  ami  sense  of  obligaCiun  with  ihf 
time-sei'ving  treacliery  of  tlie  latter,'  and  who  had  leamt  by  peiw, 
Bonal  observation  '  to  enter  into   the  fet-liiag   of  personal  dignjtj 
prevalent  in  the  Greeks  around  him,  based  as  it  was  upon  the 
conviitinii  that  they  gtiverned   tliemsclves,  and  that  there  was  ncf] 
man  wlio  had  any  rights  of  liis  oivn  over  them  ;   ibat  the  law  waa] 
their  only  master,  and  that,  in  rendering  obedience  ta  it,  thej 
wei"e  working  for  np  one   but   themselves.'     We   must,  however,] 
dwell  a  little  lonper  upon  the  events  at  the  Great  Zab,  whonj 
Clear<hus  and  the  other  generals  had  been  treacherously  seized! 
by  Tissapliemes,   and   the   Grepks   were    in  a   state   of   hopelessJ 
despair,  bein^  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  home,  in  a  bos-*J 
tile  and  unknown  country,  hemmed  in  by  impassable  mountain*! 
and  rivers,  without  generaU,  without  ei^ides,  without  provisionv,/ 
In  the  midst  of  this  universal  despondency,  Xenopbon  came  for- 
ward to  revive  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  breatlie  life  into 
the  moss  ^bicb  ha<l  been  paralysed  for  the  moment.     After  first 
animating  the  caplalns  with  somevvliat.  of  liis  own  spirit,  he  next 
addressed  the  army  convened  In  jrenetal  assembly,  and  succeeded, 
not  only  in  rousing  the  soldiers  from  their  despondency,  but  itlt 
working  them  up  to  the  pitch  of  resolution  which  the  emergencH 
required.  H 

The  remarlo   of  Mr.  Grole   upon  this  well-known  scene  are 
very  inslTUclive.     After  observinfj  tt»at  it  exhibits  that  sustepti-'J 
bilily  to  the  infloeoce  of  persuasive  discourse  which   formed   st 
marked  a  feature  in  the  Grecian  character,  be  calls  attention  la] 
the  striking  superioriiy  which  it  manifests  of  Athenian   traininn 
over  the  trainine  of  all  other  parts  of  Gre^ece^     Far  from  havingj 
any  advantages  to  recommend  him,  Xenopbon  waa  under  posi*] 
live  disadvantages  by  his  age,  his  station,  and  his  country,     Hef 
Was  a  young  man,  had    held  no  previous  comm^l  in   the  army,! 
and  was  a  native  of  Athens,  a  city  at  that  time  generally  unpo- 
pular throughout  Greece.     On  the  other  band,  there  were  in  the 
army  officers  of  experience,  such  as  Cbirisoplms,  who  had  beeal 
one  of  (he  generals,  anil  was  also  a  native  of  Sparta,  the  dominant] 
city  of  Greece;   but   neither  Cbirisoplius   nor   any    other  Greek! 
came  forward;  while  Xenopbon,  who   had   nothinjE^  to  start  with] 
except  '  (lie  education  oi   an  Athenian,  a  democrat,  and  a  philo- 
sopher,'   Was  not  only  the   prime  mover,   but  obtained   absolute 
»way  over  the  minds  of  his  comrades.     Probably  no  one  but 
an  Athenian  would  have  felt  or  obeyed  the  promptings  to  stand 
forward   as  a   volunteer   under  such   circumstancEJs ;  and   pven  if 
a  Spartan  or  an  Arcadian  had  been  found  reatly  to  do  so,  they 
would   have  been  destitute  of  those  political  and  riietorical  ac- 
complishments 
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iTOffiplishments  which  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  influeoce 
others.  Other  Greeks  coulO  act  with  fara%'ery  in  cirrumstances 
of  peril ;  but  it  was  an  Atlicnian  alone  who  could  think,  speak, 
and  act  with  equal  eflici<?ncy. 

*  It  was  this  tripartite  aecomplishmejit  which  aii  aiipiriiig;  youth  Mas 
eomfwlled  to  set  before  liimseEf  oa  at  aim  iti  the  demoeiacy  of  Atiit'ns, 
ami  wliifli  ihti  eophists  as  well  as  the  .iieniocratical  inijiitulions.  bolh  of 
Ihem  so  liardly  depreciate,  helped  and  eiipouragvil  him  to  acquire.  It 
was  this  tripartite  accotiiplisliment,  the  exclusive  possession  of  which, 
in  spile  of  coiustacit  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Bccutian  u'Hictrs  and  mm- 
rade^  of  Proxciius,  vlevatcd  Xenopiioti  into  ihe  ino,st  ascendant  pcrsan 
of  the  Cjreian  army,  from  tlie  present  momeut  until  the  time  when  it 
broke  up.  I  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  itotice  thi."  fact,  that  the 
uocumplighmeats  whereby  Xt-noplion  leaped  ou  a  sudden  into  euch 
OKtraurdiuary  a&cendency,  and  rendered  sucli  eminent  service  to  hi* 
army,  were  accomplishmeiits  l>elonging  in  an  especial  manner  (o  the 
AiLeniaiL  democracy  and  education,  because  Xeiiuphou  hinii^df  lias 
througliout  his  wriiings  treated  Athens,  mX  merely  without  ilie  ailach- 
niejit  of  a  citizen,  but  with  feelings  more  like  the  positive  uniijiaihy  of 
an  (^xile.  Hia  synijiathies  are  all  iti  favour  of  the  per]Kiual  drill,  the 
mechanical  obeilieuce,  the  sw-n-l  guvurnment  proceedings,  ihe  narrow 
and  pre>cribed  range  of  ideas,  the  t^iieut  and  deferential  demeanour,  the 
roelhodical,  though  tardy,  aeiion  of  Sparta.  Whate<er  niay  be  the 
justice  of  his  preference,  certain  it  is,  that  the  qualities  ti  hereby  be 
was  himself  enabled  to  concribnte  so  much  both  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Cyreian  army  and  to  liis  own  reputation  were  Alheuian  far  more  tlmrt 
Spartan.' — vol.  ix.  pp.  117,  118. 


Our  limits  warn  us  to  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close;  otherwiae 
we  ftbould  have  williagty  dwelt  upon  many  topics  in  Llie  later 
Tolames,  such  as  the  career  of  Epaininondas,  the  history  t>i'  tfae 
Sicilian  Greeiis,  and  the  patriotic  struK^Ica  uf  Dcmo^tiieues 
against  the  ris«ig  fortunes  of  Fbiltp.  The  g^rapbic  account  of 
the  '  despot's  process,'  as  exeiiipUlied  by  the  elder  Dioaysiui^ 
of  the  intercourse  of  Plato  with  the  younger  lyTaot,  of  the  me- 
Inncholv  end  of  Dion,  and  of  the  glorious  success  of  Tiuioleoa, 
is  in  .\lr.  Grote's  best  style,  and  is  not  surpassed  in  narra- 
tive Intercast  by  any  portion  of  bis  work.  It  is  the  more  valu- 
able, since  Dr.  Tbirlwall  has  strangely  omitted  slh^g^ethcr  the 
history  of  tile  Sicilian  Greeks*  Tiiere  la,  however,  one  subjwrt 
in  Ibe  later  volumes  which  we  must  not  pa^s  over  cniircly, — Iho 
rsUmat>p  which  Mr.  G rote  forms  of  the  character  of  Alt-nuuder 
the  Great  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  recent  writers  to  extol 
Alexander  as  ono  of  the  benefactors  of  hi*  kind,  wbuse  atiibiti^m 
was  ennnbled  and  purified  by  the  desire  of  knrtwl«lge  iind  the 
lore  of  good,  and  whose  great  object  was  to  diffuse  llie  blessings 
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of  Hellenic  cmlutation  araon^  the  torpid  nations  of  Asia^     Mr. 
's  jud|£iiient   is  verj-  different.     He  stigmatizes   Aleicantler 
ciitially  anti-Hellenic.     The    histohan    and  cliam^iiun  of 
the   free  Grecian   commuD wealths  has   no  symjiatliy  with    this 
*  non-Hellenic  conqueror,  into  whose  vast  pussQssiuii&  (he  Greeks 
are  absorhed,  with  their  intellpctual  briglilncss  hediinmed^  their 
spirit    broken,    and    lialf     tbtlr    virtue    taken    away    by    Zeus.* 
Alexander  was  by  birth  not  a  Greek,  but  a  MaccdoDJau  and 
an  Epirot,      Hia  violent  tetnpcrameDt  and  headstrong  will  were 
inherited    from    his    'furious    Kpirolie    mother   Olvmpias;'   the 
main  feature  in  hia  character  was  an  exorbitant  vanity,  which 
was  indamed   and   exai^seraied  to  such  an  cxtraordinarv  pitch 
hy  the  success  of  his  arms,   that  he  at   length   believed   liiinstclf 
to  be  tlie  son   of  the  King  of  the  Gtfda^  and  claimed  divine 
worship  from  his  followers.     Tlic  only  point  which  he  had  in 
commoLi    with   the   Greeks    was  his    warm  sympathy   with    the 
heroic    legends  of    their  country;    and    he  resembled  in  many 
points   \\i%  legendary  anceslnrs,  Achilles,  Neoplolemus,  and   the 
other  heroes  of  the  /l")acid  race — 'a  man  of  violent  impulse  in 
all  directions,  sometimes  generous^  often  vindictive — ardent  in 
his   individual  affeclions  both  of  loVc  Ami   hatred,  btit  devoured 
especially  by  an  inextinguishable  pugnacity,  ap]>etite  for  con- 
quest, and  (liirat  for  establishing  at  all  cost  his  superiority  of 
force  over   others.'     He    possessed,    however,   nothing   of    '  that 
sense  of  correlative  rl°'ht  and  obligation  which  characterised  the 
free  Greeks  of  the  city-community;'  and   his  character  and  dis- 
posilifins    had    ^  the    features,    both    striking-   and    rcpulsire,  of 
Achilles,  rather  than  those  of  Agesilaus  or  Epominondas.*     His 
desire  of  imitatinf^  the  lep^endary  heroes  is  seen  on  many  occa- 
sions in  hi»  life,  and  led  him  into  m:iny  wild  and  some  bsrJjarous 
acts.      Hia   horrible  treatment  of   Batis,   the   herote  defender  of 
Gaza,  is   happilv  without  a  parallel   in  the  hislftrical  times  of 
Greece,   and   was   copi*-d   from   the   Homeric  descriplton  of  the 
ferocious  vengeance  wiiich  Achilles    took  upon   the  corpse  of 
Hector.     The  Macedonian  monarch  actually  caused  the  feel  of 
Batis  to  be  bored  and  brazen  rinps  passed  through  them ;  3od 
he  then  dragged  the  naked  body  of  this  bra%'e  man,  while  still 
alive,  fastened  tA   his  chariot,  amidst  the  triumphant  jeers  and 
shouts  of  the  army.     The  murdt;r  of  the  a^ed  general  Parinemo 
and  his  son  Philotas  is  one  of  the  foulest  blots  upon  the  ch&rac^ 
ter  of   Alexander,  who,    upon  this   occasion,   'displayed  a  per- 
sonal rancour  worthy  of  his  ferocious  mother  Olympias,  enu- 
perated  rather  than  softened   by  the  inagnitude  of  past  services.' 
Mr.  Grote,  who  ne^er  fails  to  point  out  the  non-Hellenic  cbiirae- 
tef  of    the    Macedonians,    adds — '  When    we   see    the    greatest 
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of  the  Macedonian  army  directing  in  person,  and  under] 
the  pye  of  Alexander,  tlie  laceiatiun  aaid  Iniming  of  tlio  natcpj] 
body  of  their  callea^uc   Plii1ota&,   and   a&sassinatlQg^  ivilti   their' 
ofin  bands  the  veteroa  I'armenicr,  we  feel  liow  much  we  have 
passed  out  of  the  region  nf  Greek  civic  feeling  into  that  ol'  the 
more  savage  Iltyrion  warrior^  pailially  oricutidisi-d.'    The  mutila- 
tion oi  Bessus,  whose  nose  and  cars  Alexander  ordered  to  he  cuti 
off,   is  one  of  many  proofs  how  mucl]  the  conqueror  nl'  Asia  had 
bett^me  oritiDtaLisi^,   '  inutilatiou     being'   a    |>ractice    a1toi;clhtn' 
oriental  and  non-I^IelieaLe/     Alexander  c-ould  brook  no  equal ; 
uul   his   celebrated  reply  to   the  pr^iposals  of  Darius,  after  \\iti\ 
battle  of  Issus  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Grote  as  '  the  language  of] 
brutal  insolence.* 

Alminder  repreKcnCcd  himself  as  the  aveogar  of  Hellas  upon 
the  barharians,  who,  a  hundred  and  fifty  yearu  before,  had  humtj 
the  Grecian  cities  and  pruhmed  the  Grecian  temples.  All  the. 
Greeks,  who  kept  aloof  trom  bis  cause,  and  still  more  those 
irbo  fought  in  Itie  ranks  of  Darius,  he  branded  as  enemies  and 
traitors  to  the  caUse  ol  Hellas.  But  Deinostiicnfs  und  the 
patriutji  took  a  very  difiorent  view  of  the  relation  of  Mace^ 
donia  to  the  Grecian  states,  and  regarded  the  Pan-Hellenic  i 
cluns  of  Alexander  tnerely  a&  a  protcoce  to  cover  a  scheme  of 
'Mocedoaiun  appetite  and  Macedonian  aggrandisement.'  The 
rual  svtnpatliies  of  Greece  were  rather  adverse  tlian  favourable 
lo  liis  bucceas  ;  and  the  real  interests  of  Greece  were  on  the  side 
of  Darius  rather  than  upon  the  side  uf  Alexander.  Such  uas 
the  int.'lancholy  degradation  of  tiie  Grecian  world  that  ils  cities 
had  no  hope  of  escaping'  from  the  bondage  of  Macedonia  except 
by  entering  into  alliance;  with  tlie  Persian  king,  which  Mr.  Grote 
considers  the  Athenian  patriots  to  have  been  perfectly  justified  ia 
doing.  '  To  invoke  the  aid  of  Persia  against  Hellenic  enemies 
was  an  unwarryitable  proceeding;  but  lu  invoke  the  same  aid 
against  the  doniiniou  of  another  foreigner,  at  once  nearer  and 
more  fomiidabie,  was  open  Xo  no  blame  on  the  score  either  of 
patriotism  or  policy.' 

While  "SIt,  Grote  Is  thus  emphatic  in  his  condemtiation  of 
Alexander,  he  does  full  justice  to  his  unrivalled  military  genius. 
'Alexander,'  he  remarks,  'overawes  the  imagination  more  than 
any  other  per&onage  of  antiquity,  by  llie  matchless  development 
of  all  tliat  constitutes  efl'ective  force— as  an  individual  warrior 
and  as  an  organizer  and  leader  of  ainicd  nia8S.cfi  ;  not  merely  the 
blind  impetuosity  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Ares,  but  also  the  iotel- 
ligeal,  methodized,  and  all-subduing  cotnpressioD  which  be  per- 
sonifies in  Athene.'  But  Mr.  Grote  gives  him  no  credit  for 
those  grand  and  bene6cent  views  for  the  improvement  of  mankind 
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[and  for  the  amelioration  oE  government,  which  some  writers  at- 
tribute la  him  :  on  the  rontrarj\  lie  considers  that  Alexander  had 
no  other  object  in  his  rqn(|ue!^ts  but  the  gratificatiun  of  an  iiisnae 
desire  for  universal  dominion;  that  lie  was  continunlly  subduing 
new  HAlions  stmply  because  '  fi^hiJng  and  man-liiuiting  were  tlie 
master- pa&sio US  ol  bis  nature ;  ^  thitt  bis  acts  show  tli^t  be 
intended  toconlinne  tlie  tiaditional  system  nf  the  Persian  fjovcrn- 
meot,  with  the  sole  improveimmt  of  a  strong  military  orpaniza- 
tion ;  in  one  word,  that  the  ceicbiated  Macedonian  king  possesses 
no  claims  to  out  admiration  or  respect,  either  as  a  ruler  or  a  poli- 
tician, Even  bis  attempt  to  fnrm  his  iiiuropean  and  Asiatic 
subjects  into  one  peopie,  which  has  received  the  warm  approba- 
tion of  so  miiny  writers,  is  strongly  condemned  by  Mr.  ■Grote. 
Alexancicr  had  no  feelici^  of  iialiunallty,  because  liis  ^orbitant 
aclf-estimatiim  and  belief  in  his  divine  parentage  raised  him 
above  all  sympathy  witti  any  special  naiion^  and  made  liim  con- 
ceive all  mankind  as  the  common  subjects  of  liis  divine  rule. 
Atcxamder's  disposition  and  purpose  were  far  mare  Oriental  tban 
HelleQic,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  "violence  of  impulse,  un- 
measuved  self-will^  and  exaction  of  reverence  above  the  limili  of 
humanity.'  Instead  of  Hellenizino;  Asia,  lie  was  tendin<r,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Grote,  to  render  Macedonia  and  Hellas  Asiatic. 
He  was  impalienl  yf  the  free  sppocb  of  Greeks,  and  even  Mace- 
donians, and  he  preferred  more  and  more  the  servile  Asiatic 
sentiments  and  customs.  His  conquests,  and  the  rule  of  his 
successors,  diffusetl  '  an  exterior  varnish  of  Hellenism '  over 
much  of  the  Oriental  world  ;  but  '  Hellenism,  projverly  so  called 
— the  ajito^rejrate  of  habits,  senliments,  ener;>ies,  and  intelligence^ 
maiiilested  by  the  Greeks  durin-;  their  epoch  of  autonomy — 
never  passed  over  into  Asia.  Its  living  force,  productive  genius, 
self-organizing  power,  and  active  spirit  of  political  communion, 
were  sliHed,  and  gradually  died  out.'  ^ 

Mr.  Grote  closes  his  work  with  the  generation  contemporary 
with  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  necessary  tn  draw  the  line 
somewliere,  for  the  Greeks  have  continued  to  esist  as  a  separate 
people  down  lo  the  present  day,  speaking  the  language  ot  their 
lorelalhers,  alid  cliprishing  the  recollection  of  their  glorious 
deeds, — the  most  memorable  instance  of  national  vitality  in  the 
Listorv  of  the  world.  Most  modern  writers  have  brought  down 
their  history  to  the  time  wlien  Greece  became  ahsorbe<i  in  the 
lloinan  empire ;  but  long  before  that  period  she  had  ceased  to 
have  a  liistory  of  her  rtwn,  and  bad  become  an  appendage  of 
her  p^jwerful  neighboiiTs.  We  therefore  think  that  Mr.  Grote 
has  acted  wisely  in  concluding  bis  work  at  the  period  at  which 
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he  does.      Phc    freedom  of  Hcltas  had   completely  disappeared; 
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and    ibe    historian  of  the  autonomous  Hellenic  world,    feelii 
tliat    life    lias    departed    from  bla   subject,    '  with    sadness   and 
bumtUatlon  brings  his  narrative  to  a  close.' 

We  liave  tlius    cnflefivnureJ  to  convey  to  such  of  cur  readers 

as  arc  not  professed  srholars  soini^  rtmcpptioQ  oi  i\\ii  tcadirii;  clia- 
rartrtisiics  of  Mr.  Grotc's  History  of  Greece,  It  will  rcwdili 
be  understood  that  in  a  liistory  whi^Ii  fills  twelve  thick  octai 
volumes  the  task  of  selection  lias  not  been  easy  ;  and  that,  wUiU 
hax-e  pointed  out  a  few  of  ]Mr.  Grote's  most  striking  vie* 
opinioDs,  tbcv  inust  be  regarded  only  as.  a  sample  gf  the  va 
)res  of  learning  and  knowlicdge — combined  witli  a  wonderft 
power  of  appreciating-  and  depicting  the  Hellenic  characte 
and  feeling — which  are  eonlained  io  this  ongioal  work.  VV| 
have  not  been  using  the  langua<;e  of  panegyric,  but  have  ex- 
pressed opinions  formed  after  mature  deUbemtion,  and  the 
/easoDs  for  which  we  have  laid  before  our  readers.  A  repeated 
perusal  of  the  volumes  as  they  appeared,  and  a  long-cnntiiiued 
ttiuly  of  their  contenis,  have  left  so  deep  an  luipression  upon 
our  minds  of  ihe  conscientious  fidelity  and  eminent  abiliiies 
of  the  histurian,  that  we  have  thounrht  it  our  duly  to  g-ive  full 
expression  to  our  feelings  of  admiration  and  respect  for  u  writef, 
wlio  has  given  such  a  stimulus  Io  our  intellect  and  enlarged 
widely  the  borixun  of  our  knowledge. 


Art.  HI. — h  Hhtnire  dc  Ckarht  \",  deimis  son  avhifwent  jusqii^t 
$a  morly  b*  edition,  pn'cidvc  tr\in  Di scours  sut  VHisloire  de 
RerolntwH  d* AnnUterrc.     Par  M.  Guizot.     2  vols.  8vo.     Paru 

9.  I/istoire  fie  hi  Rrpubhque  d' Atif/fcterre  et  de  CromiceU.  Pi 
M.  Guirot.  •S  vols.  8vo.      Paris",  1834. 

3.  Hixtoire  dtt  Pmtectorat  de  Ridiard  CroimceU,  et  da  Rr/a 
hlistentcnt  des  Sinart.    Par  M.  Guizot.    2  vols.  8vn.    Paris.  ]85( 

4.  OhvtT  Crvvttrdrs  Letters  ami  Speevfics :  uitU  ElnciiftUiijt 
liy  Thomas  Carlyle.  Third  Editionj  enlarged.  4  vols.  Sv) 
London,  1850. 

5.  Tfie  Stat€$men  of  the  Commonu:eaUh  of  Enyiand ;  with  a  Tr 
tisc  on  the  Popular  Progress   in  Engiish   Ilisiortf.     By  Jol 
Forsler,  of  the  Inner  Temple.    5  vols,  small  8vd.    London,  184C 

'I'^HE  mr»8t  cvenlful  period  of  Eng-lish  hislory  was  the  time 
J.       the  Civil  Wars,  and  Oliver  Cnnnwell  was  the  grL'alesl  ini 
whom  the  crisis   priHlueeil.     The  la&l  few  years  have  affnrde 
imporluit  elucidatloita  of  his  career,  and  M.  Guizot  in  particular 
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has  unrAT€lle<l  his  character  with 


liar  skill.     N^o  one,  ia  our 


Harai 

opinion,  lia&  drawn  bis  portrait  with  er^ual  truth  ;  anti  the  pene- 
tration with  which  the  French  stalesman  has  discriminatnL  th^ 
qualities  of  the  English  leather  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
slraofje  anil  frequently  empty  jar§;on  ia  which  Cromwell  wrote,  and 
wlilcb  would  havp  prevented  a  k-ss  sao^citms  forcinfler  fpnin  doing 
justicp  to  his  genius.  Previous  historians  on  the  Continent  davp 
been  preserved  from  this  dann:er  by  their  ignorance  of  most  nf  the 
orij^nal  documents.  Their  Oromwells  have  been  taken  at  second- 
band.  M.  Guizot's  acquaintanre  with  our  annals,  language, 
customs,  and  polilyj  is  altogether  extraordinary.  There  is 
nothintr  to  betray  that  he  is  not  a  native  statesinafii,  unless  it  be 
the  independence  of  his  judgment  and  bis  superiority  to  partjr 
views.  His  book  is  not  desifrncd  for  idle  readers,  who  only  care 
to  be  Rcnused.  He  is  an  earnest  and  profound  writer^  wlio  lovci 
to  trace  events  to  their  causes,  and  follow  them  into  their  coiise^ 
quences;  and  his  commentary  will  seem  most  luminous  to  those 
who  are  imbued  with  the  largest  porUon  i>f  his  uwn  thr>ug;l]ifu[ 
spirit.  The  tbird  division  of  ihe  wnrk,  which  has  just  a^i[>eiired, 
relates  the  history  of  Richard  Cromwell  and  the  Ilcstomtion. 
The  fourth  nod  cosi'cludiog-  part  will  conduct  us  lo  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  Between  the  eommencemcnt  of  the  narrative  with  the 
reign  of  Charles  1,,  nnd  its  completion  with  the  establishment  of 
William  m,  iin  the  throne,  all  the  leading  principles  which  have 
nniniatofl  mankind  were  in  conflitt.  Despotism  wrestled  with 
democracy,  republitnnistn  with  monarcby,  protestantism  willi 
popery,  purilanism  nith  the  church  of  England.  It  was  in  the 
throes  of  this  wonderful  half-century  that  our  constitution  was 
matured.  In  the  struggles  and  alternate  triumphs  of  {Up  com- 
peliiig  parties  men  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  and 
defects  of  the  rival  systems.  Many  interests  were  reconciled, 
many  compromises  efiWted,  and  the  ultimate  is4%e  of  the  fierce 
and  turbulent  contests  for  ascendency  was  to  prodnce  a  happy 
mixture  of  authority  and  freedom.  Every  fact  with  M.  Gulicot  has 
Its  appropriate  significance.  He  sees  with  a  clear  eye  the  origin 
of  tlie  jarring  elements,  surveys  their  conllict  fmin  an  eminence, 
and  shows  tlie  results  which  ^rrcw  from  tlic  confusion.  His  guid- 
ance is  the  more  valuable,  that  he  has  threaded  the  paths  which 
had  been  the  least  trodden  by  our  own  historians. 

The  '  Letters  and  Spce*-hfs  '  of  Cromwell,  which  were  difGcult 
to  reduce  to  order,  have  found  an  acute  and  laborious  editor  in 
Mr.  Carlyle.  His  worst  defect  is  a  want  of  taste.  He  has  inter- 
polated the  speeches  with  a  number  of  eccentric  ejaculations, 
such  as  '■  llum-m~m—  Verily  ? —  kVlnilocke  seen  blvshvif/ .' — Ao  ;  tee 
are  not  exactlff  their  darliinjis^ — a[\  of  which  would  unquestionably 
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have  provoked  a  g'cneral  cry  of  '  Order,'  if  iLey  had  been  utters 
at  Ihe  time,  ind  which  do  not  seem  more  pertinent  by  being  put 
into  type.  The  majority  of  them,  to  say  the  truth,  are  exceed- 
ingly puerile  ;  and  it  is  ool  essy  to  understand  how  ti  man  of  his 
>ntB  can  indulge  in  such  whims.  His  connerlin'j  narrative 
many  parts  able,  but  much  nf  it  is  eniirmstlcal  from  his  com- 
mon practice  of  hinting  at  views  which  be  does  not  condescend 
to  express,  and  the  -whole  is  deformed  by  what  must  be  called^— 
the  aiEectaticrn  of  his  style,  liowever  nalufa-l  it  may  have  bet^^| 
come,  through  habit,  to  himself.  His  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  dispara^ini;  epithet  is  both  childish  and  repulsive.  He 
lUrely  mentions  Heathy  a  royalist  writer,  without  speaking  of  hil^^H 
as  *  Carrion  Healh ;'  Noble,  the  pains-taking-  bio»rapheT  of^^ 
Cmmwetl.  he  calU  '  my  reverend  Imbecile  friend,'  and  the  same 
sort  of  cvnical  conteinpt  is  incessant  throughout  the  WorJt.  lo 
compensation,  he  admires  the  crimefi  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  bis 
bero.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  higfhest  order  of  merit  Is.  that 
of  the  stern,  inHexihIc  man,  who  goes  straightforward  to  his  end, 
wid  L-mmplcs  down  with  an  iron  heel  vviiatcver  stands  in  his 
way, — ble,  justice,  mercy,  tenderness,  all  the  linest  attributes  of 
bnmaoity.  Moderation,  compassion,  scruples  of  conscience  have 
iu>  advocate  in  him.  His  model  is  the  uncompromising  usurper 
who  *  hewed  the  throne  down  to  a  block,  and  waded  through 
flanifiiter  to  the  vacant  seat.  ^^H 

The  Lives  of  the  *■  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  *  is  one  o^^| 
Sir.  Forster's  early  works,  and  is  full   of  the  fervour  of  youthful 
enthusiasm.     He  earnestly  espouses  the  parliamentary  side,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  leaders  has  even  led  him  to  uphold  them 
when  they  subsequently  departed  from  their  own  principles.    To 
our  thinking,  indeed,  their  inconsistency  was  very  early  apparent. 
Nolwxly  who  prefers  conati  tut  tonal  to  despotic  government,  and 
therefore  no  Ebglisiimnn,  will  now  depy   that   the  cause  of  the 
popular  party  was,  at  tlie  commencement,  the  cause  of  patriot- 
ism ;  but  victory  speedily   begot  excess,  and  a  spirit  was  raised^^ 
which  tbe  wiser  and  more  disinterested  men  were  unabEe  to  'ay^J^H 
Pym,  at  the  impeachment  of  Strafford^  pronounced,  in  condemn"  ^H 
ation  of  the  goveroinent  of  the  king,  a  fioe  panegyric  upon  obe- 
dience to  the  law.     The  king  was  vancfuished   in    his  tui  n  ;  and 
bis  opponents  paid  so  little  regard    to    their  maxims,   that  he       i 
Used   (a   press  tbem   with   passages   from   this   identical  floilrishf^H 
introduced  by  the  phrase,  '  as  Mr.  Pym  halh  well  said.'     Dis-^^ 
senting  entirely    from  many    of   the    opinions  of    Mr.  Forster, 
We  must  confess  that  he  is  peculiarly  exnct  in  his  facts,  and  that 
his  '•  Lives '  contain  an  immense  amount  of  invaluable  information 
whtcb  he  was  the  first  to  drag  into  day.    His  frequent  extracts  from 
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the  Liooks  and  spcedies  of  the  time  render  bis  work  ubususII^ 

satisfactory  to  tlie  hislorica!  inquirer,  ami  brinp  vividly  before  us 
the  very  fiirui  and  spirit  ol'  the  ag'e.  There  is  no  otlicr  single 
auLliarity  tii  wbich  M.  Guizot  refers  so  uftca,  and  a  new  edition 
of  ihcse  able  volumes,  %vitli  the  modifi rations  su§:°;estcd  by  a^ 
and  experience,  w(juld  be  a  mu^t  important  tontribuUpil  to 
li  is  lory. 

Tlie  great-ftTand father  of  tbe  Protector  was  a  person  wbo  is 
dcaig'iiated  in  legal  documents  a^  *  Richard  Cromwell  alias 
Williams,'  and  the  same  alias  continued  in  the  family  down  to 
the  time  of  Oliver,  tvIjo  sometimes  made  use  of  il  in  hisyounger 
days.  Two  letters  are  ostant  addressed  by  Ricliard  C'rumwell  to 
the  famous  Thomas  Cnimwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Vicar-General 
of  Henry  VHI.,  and  in  both  of  ihem  be  subscribes  himself  '  your 
most  boundon  nephew.'  In  one  of  these  epistles  he  expresses 
his  devotiim  to  the  service  of  tlie  Earl,  adding  *  as  nature  and 
also  your  manifold  kindness  bindcth/  To  account  fur  the  alias 
of  Hichard  Cromwell,  and  bis  relacionsbip  t+i  his  more  celebrated. 
nantesake,  it  has  been  asserted  that  his  fatber  was  a  Williams 
who  married  the  sifter  of  the  future  Vicar-General^  and  subse- 
quently called  himself  after  the  prosperous  bouse  with  which  he 
had  contracted  an  alliance.  Of  this  marriap^e  tlicre  is  no  Irasl- 
worthy  evidence,  and  when  Bishop  Goodfoan,  in  a  dedication  to 
the  Protector^  alluded  lo  bis  LonneLtinn  with  the  minisCt^r  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Cromwell  replied,  'My  family  lias  no  relation  to 
his.'  The  denial  is.  count<'nanced  by  the  circumstance  thnt  a 
Sir  William  Williams  inarrietl  one  of  the  dauc^htcrs  of  the  Lord 
Cromwell  who  lived  in  the  reijj-n  of  Henry  VI.,  and  was  the  last 
heir  male  of  his  line.  The  coDJunctionof  the  names  of  Williama 
and  Cromwell  would  be  thus  explained  by  a  real  instead  of  a 
doubtful  marriairo ;  and  the  Karl  nf  Essex,  whose  father  was  a 
blacksmith,  may  have  been  glad  lo  discover  a  kisimon  in  a  race 
of  hi-rher  lineajie  than  his  own,  while  his  '  most  bounden  nephew  * 
^a  term  said  not  to  bai-e  been  strictly  applied  in  ihiise  da\&  to  A 
brother's  or  sister's  son — may,  on  bis  part,  have  welcomed  the 
claim  for  the  sake  of  the  substantial  benefits  it  was  to  brin^. 
These  he  enjoyed  in  an  uniisual  dejiree-  He  was  knighted  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  on  the  suppression  oi  the  monasteries,  which 
was  the  great  work  of  his  niiincsake,  received  enormous  grants 
of  church  lands.  Amon^  other  ]>ri7es  which  fell  to  his  share 
•  he  obtained  the  estate  and  nunnery  of  Hinchiubrook^  near  Hunt- 
ing^don,  and  here  his  son,  Sir  Henry,  who  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  built  the  present  mansion.  Sir  Henry,  railed 
fur  his  riches  and  liberality  the  'Golden  Knight,' died  In  1(103, 
and   Oliver,   tbe    uncle   after  whom   the   l^rotector  Was   named, 
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became  Lord  of  Hincliinbrook.  The  year  in  wliirb  bp  inherits 
bis  estate  was  the  same  in  which  James  !.  »ucce«led  to  tt 
English  cTown^  anil  the  King'  wns  his  guest  for  tw(]  days  durii 
the  royal  progress  from  ScotLam)  to  Londoo.  The  entertainmei 
was  reported  to  be  the  mosc  sumptuous  which  a  subject  had  evc 
given  to  bis  sovereigp,  and  even  if  the  new  monarcb  bad  been 
spnrin^  as  he  was  lavish  uf  his  hcmours,  he  rouUl  not  have  left  i\ 
hoipitable  roof  without  bidding  his  host  rise  up  Sir  Oliver, 

In  addition  to  Sir  Oliver  the  *  Golden  Knight'  left  five  sor 
and  five  daughters.     It  ig  a  sin^lar  cirrumslnnre  that  from  hi* 
cbildrt-n  aboiihl  have  sprung  tlie  tvra   most  famous  leaders  in  the 
Great   Rebellion,    for    his   second  daug:bter  was   tlie  mother 
Hampden,  as  his  second  son,  Robert,  was  ibe  father  of  the  IVo 
lector.      Another  curious  circumstflnce   is   that  Robert   married 
widow,  Mrs.  Lynne,  whose  maiden  name  was  Steward,  and  who' 
came  of  the    roval  race.     The  fact  is   now  estaljlislied   beyond 
queslioti    thnt    Charles    !.    and    Oliver    Ctomwell    were  distant 
fmusLUs.     The   ProCeetor  certainly  did   not  exaggerate  his  destent 
when  he  said,  in   a  speech  to  his  first  Parliament,  '1  was   by 
birth  a  geatlem^n ;  living  neither  in  any  considerable  bL-ight,  tior^— 
yet  in  obscurity.*  ^H 

Roherl  Cromwell  settled   at  Huntingdon,    where  he  had  an^^ 
e»tare   and   a   brewery.     The  first,    which   is  compuled   by   Mr. 
Carlyle  to  hare  been  ec^uivalent  lo  a  thousand  a  year  aE  the  pr&i^H 
sent  dny,  he  farmed  himself,  and  the  second  is  reported  to  harfl^l 
been  managed  by  bis  wife.     Oliver,  tbeJr  fifib   cbihi,  and  Ibe 
only  one  of  ibeir  sons  who  lived  to  ninnhood,  was  bom  April 
25tb,  1599.     He  Wag  educated  at  the  grammar-scbiiol  ol  Hunt- 
ingdon  by  Dr.  Beard,    the   author  of    the  '  Theatre  of    fiod's 
Judgments.'     The  traditions  of  his  boyhood  arc  at  best  of  uncer- 

t'n  truth,  and   pf  as  little  importance.      He   is  allegfed   to   ha 
en   forwanl  ^n   robbing;  orcbanls  and  dovecuis,  and    to  bavi 
loved  practical  jokes.     Unless  his  character  changed  greatly 
after  years   lie  was   undoubtedly  a   lad  of  spirit,  and,   being'  P' 
sessed  of  unbounded  daring,  was  likely  Id  have  played  whatever 
pranks  are  nsuol   among  Iniys.     On   the  23rd  ol  April,   1616, 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  entered  at  Siclney- 
Susiscjt  College,  Cambridge.     His  father  died  in  June,  lUX?,  am 
Oliver,  now  his  own  master,  left   the  University.     Tlic  ruyalis 
who  wrote  of  him  after  his  death  asserted  that  while  be  remaioi 
he    neglected    study    for    fout-ball,    quarter-staff,    and    drinktn 
Either  at  school,,  however,  or  afterwards,   he  acquired  suffirie 
Latin  to  speak    it   during   his   Protectorship  to  foreign  ainl>ass 
dors.     This  be  did,  Burnet  says,  '  very  viciously  and  scantily^ 
bat  to  have  retained  the  art  at  all  at  tlie  close  of  a  life  which  had 

bee; 
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his  y')Uttt,  |-Ii9  tetter^  and  speccties  preclude  the  idea  of  fcreatej 
ptoficicmry.  No  iimn  wbo  was  deeply  versed  in  any  descripUno 
■of  literature  could  have  written  suLh  barbarous  and  inaccuntte 

Sliorlly  after  he  withdrew  from  Cambridge  he  went  to  London 
to  study  tlie  law,  but  cotttioUed  idle  and  dissipated.  Withnal 
attncliing  too  uiucli  weig-ht  to  particular  incidents,  tbere  is  no 
reason  fur  rcjeclin^  the  general  testimony  that  he  was,  what 
Baxter  Calls  tiijn,  *a  prodigal  in  liis  yoalli,'  In  this  he  resem- 
bled his  celebrated  cousin  X~iampden,  who,  according  to  Claren- 
■don,  '  had,  from  a  ILI'e  of  great  pleasure  and  licence,  on  a  sudden 
retired  to  extraordinary  soiiriely  and  strictness.'  Oliver's  wild 
outs  were  quickly  sown,  if  his  marriage  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1B20,  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  8ir  Jfunes  liourchier,  of 
Felstcd,  ID  Essex,  may  be  considered  as  an  eviilence  of  bis  refoRiiar* 
tion.  The  wedding  took  place  in  London,  at  St.  Giles's  church, 
Cripplegatc,  and  the  young  couple  went  to  live  at  Huntingdon. 
Tbe  ordinary  occupations  of  Cromwell  were  now  the  manage- 
ment of  Ins  farm  and  brewery,  but  he  made  himself  of  such  im- 
portani'c  in  public  affairs  that  his  townsmen  elected  him  to  re- 
present them  in  the  memorable  Parliament  of  Charles  L  which 
was  summoned  in  1628. 

The  two  previous  parliaments  which  Charles  had  assembled 
since  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1625  had  been  hastily  dis- 
solved. The  abject  of  the  King  was  to  pet  money  ;  the  object 
of  the  Commons  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances.  They  made 
coinplianre  with  their  demands  the  condition  of  voting  the  sup- 
plies, and  Charles,  rather  than  consent  to  these  terms,  impa- 
tiently dismissed  them.  Deprived  of  the  usual  subsidies,  lie 
n,lt«»ipted  to  bll  his  exchequer  by  forced  loans,  and  met  with 
indifferent  success.  For  the  third  lime  he  wa<B  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  reprpsentativcs  of  the  nation,  who,  conscious 
of  Lis  necessities  and  their  own  power,  took  their  stand  upon 
their  old  ground.  They  drew  up  the  famous  'Petition  of 
Right,'  of  which  the  first  clause  decJared  all  loans  and  taxe^  not 
sanctioned  by  Farlianient  to  be  contrary  to  law.  The  King, 
compelled  to  forego  the  promised  supplies,  or  to  sanction  n  bill 
which  would  tie  his  h^nds  for  the  future,  substituted  an  evasive 
reply  for  tbe  invariable  form  in  which  tbe  sovereign  gives  assent 
to  Acts  ol  Parliament,  The  resolute  Commons  were  preparing  a 
fresli  remonstrance,  when  on  the  ith  of  June  they  received  a 
message  from  his  Majestic,  that,  as  he  intended  to  terminate  tbe 
session  ui  a  week,  '  thev  most  tiusbaod  lime,  and  despatch  old 
business  without  entertaining  new.'     The  ConuDons  persevering 
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In  the  new  busioess  as  the  surest  means  of  concluiluig  the  oh 
the  message  was  repeate*]  neit  day,  with  the  addilion  that  Ihej 
were  '  not  to  cast  aspersions  on  any  miDi&terof  the  state,'     A  scene 
ensued  which  pauits  vividly  tbc  intense  excitement  produ^jed  by 
the  contests     Sir  Robert  Philips  rose,  'and  mingled  his  word^H 
with  weeping.'     P^m  fullowed,  and  'did  the  like.'      Sir  Edwan^H 
Coke,,  the  oracle  of  tbe  law^  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^  '"  '>i^  scveatv-niath 
year,  and  who  \%  better  known  to  us  by  his  inhumanity  than  hi$ 
tenderness,  endeavoured  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  '  and  was  forced 
to  sil  down  bv  the  abundance  of  bis  tears.'     Tlie  Speaker  had 
ocirasion   to  interpose,   and  hp,    too,   wept.     The  House  rcisolved 
itself  into  a  committer,  and  the  old  patriarch  of  tlie  law.  whose 
Toice  bad  been  choked  with  *>motion,  bad  by  this  time  recovered  ^^ 
vnfficicnt  composure  to  g'ive  utterance  to   the  Ihrjiigbt  which  wad^H 
in  every  man's  mind.     He  did   not   know,  he  said,   whether  he^ 
should  ever  a»ain  speak  in  that  place,  and  be  wonhl  now  do  it 
ireety.-^'Thc    author  of  all    their    miseries  was  the  Duke  o£^H 
Buckinj^ham.'     This  was  the  dreaded  aspersion  which  the  King'^l 
had  endeavoured  to  prevent ;  but  the  House  answered  to  the  bold 
avowal  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  by  a  joyful  acclamation  ;  and   '  as, 
when  one  good  bound,'  wrote  Thomas  Alured,  the  member  fo 
Malton,  'recovers  the   scent,   the  rest  come  in  with  full  cry, 
we  pursued  it.'     The  Speaker,  rellevetl  of  his  functions  by  thf 
Chairman  of  tbe  Committee,  had  gone  slraight  to  tlie  King  to  in-| 
form    bim   of  what   was   passing.      He  was  absent  three    houti 
anil  returned  at  tbe  moment  that  it  was  being  put  to  the  vote 
that   ibc    'Duke  of  Burkingham  shall   be  instanced   to  be  thi 
chief  and  principal  cause  of  ali  tbe  evils.'     He  brought  an  orde 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  House   till    the  following  morning, 
which  the  Commons  obeyed ;  but  rn  the  ensuing  day  the  hounds 
were  not  to  be  divertc'l  fromthe  scent,  and  Charles,  dreading  1*9 
they  sboutd  rurV'>^^'"  bis  favourilc,  gave,  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
an  unconditional  assent  to  the   'Petition  of  Right.'     Tbe  Cot 
mous  received  it  with  a  rapture  of  applause,  and  the  lejoicinj 
cs.ti'aded  through  the  land.     Still  tije  hounds  kept  to  the  scent 
~"ld  the  House  ended  by  presenting  a  remonstrance  ta  the  Kin^] 
which  they  charged  the  grievances  of  the  nation  upon  Buck- 
in;jhain.  and  urged  his  dismissal.     Cliarles  replied  by  proroguij 
the  Parliament. 

The  custom-house  duties,  or,  as  they  were  then  ca]|ed,  torn 
and  poundage,    had  since  the  time  of  Henry  VL  been  granted 
successive  sovereigns  for  life,      TUv  Otmifiotis   in  the   first   par 
liaraent  of  Charles  I.  voted  them  only  f'>T  a  year,  and  the  Lords 
who  wished  to  adhere  to  precedent,    threw   nut  the    bill.     Thi 
King,  amid  much  resistance  and  disconteot,   bad  continued 
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levy  them  since,  without  authority  ;   and   it  -wns  in   the  bope  o( 
obtaining  tlie  usunl  grant  that  be  re-assemblrd  in  January^  lt>29,i 
the  Pai-liament  he  had  jirorogued   in  the  previous   Junr.     Th( 
knife    of   the    assassin    had    removed   one    groat   cause    of    dii 
sen&ion  in  the  interval.     In  Au;;usl   Chi?  Duke  of  Bucking:hani 
had    been    murdereU   hy    Felton,       But   the  seltled   opinions  ofl 
the  Kni^  himself  were  at  variance  with  those  of  the  repres™-'] 
tatives  of  the  people  ;  and  tbe  moment  they  came  into  contact 
the  suspenJed  struggle  re-commenced,      Charles  urged   the  pro- 
secution of  the  Aet   for  lonnag?  and  poundage:  the  Commons 
persisted  in  giving  ihc  priority  t<  grievances.    In  ]>artieular,  they 
commenced  3  rigid  inquisition  into  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  this, 
was  the  subject  on  which  the  voice  of  Cromwell  was  first  heard  < 
in  Parliament, 

From  the  time  of  the  Reformalinn  there  hW  been  a  party 
growing  up  who  conceived  that  the  changes  in  the  Church  had 
gone  loo  far,  and  a  much  larger  party  who  held  idat  they 
bad  not  been  carried  far  enough.  With  the  views  of  (be  ex- 
treme portion  of  the  former  class  we  have  become  familiar,' 
through  their  revival  in  the  ultra-traclarintis  of  our  own' day, 

'  It  seemed  their  work/  ga.iA  Lord  Falkland,  speaking  of  certain] 
bishops,  in  a  speech  delivered  in    1641,  '  H*as  to  try  how  much  of  a] 
papiK.t  might  lie  brought  in  wilhout  popery.     To  go  yet  farther,  »oiHe] 
of  them    have  ao  industriously  laboured  to  deduce   themselves  fmni 
HoniCt  tJiat  they  have  given  great  suspicion    that  in  gratitude  they 
desire  to  return  thither,  or  at  leaat  to  meet  it  half  way  ;   aome  have  cri- 
denlly  laboureii  to  bring  in  an    English  thoui^h  not  a  Roman  popery^-] 
I  mean  nut  only  the  outside  and  dre^  of  it,  but  equally  absolute;,  a 
blind  drpendeticT  of  the  people  upon  the  clergy,  aud  of  the  clei^y  ufKin", 
themselves;  and  have  oppotsed  the  paijaey  beyond  the  seas,  that  iheyi 
might  seiile  one  beyond  the  water.     [The  allusion  was  to  ^Ambetli,  on 
the  oppasite  bank  of  the  Thames,]     Nay,  conimim  f'Mie  is  more  ifi&a 
oniinarily  falae,  if  none  iif  iheni  have  found  a  way  tn  reconcile  llie  opi- 
niouft  of  Rome  to  the  (irefermerits  of  England,  and  be  so  absolutely, . 
directly,  and  curdiuliy  jiapist:^,  that  it  ia  all  that  1500/.  a-ycer  can  doj 
to  keep  ilieni  from  confessing  it.' 

Tbe  Nonconformists,  who  abhorred  everything  which  by 
Bibility  could  be  denominalcd  popish,  had  long  laboured  to] 
effect  innovations  nf  tljeir  own.  A  few  desired  to  abolish  epi) 
copacy,  some  to  curtail  tlic  size  of  the  dioceses,  and  diminisit  tbe 
dignity  of  the  bishops.  Many  would  only  join  in  cJitempofC 
pray erK^and  others  who  admitted  the  Uwfulnessof  prescribpd  fonns 
objected  to  much  which  was  contained  in  the  liturgy*  Vehement 
opposition  was  rnlsetl  against  the  surplice,  as  a  remnant  nf  popish 
apparel ;  again»t  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  lest   it  slniuKI  be 

interpreted 
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Iterpreted  ioto  idolatry  of  the  bread  and  wine;  against  the 
lakin?  the  mark  of  the  cruss  in  baptism,  as  the  ititrotluclion  of 
additional  visible  sign;  and  against  the  employment  of  the 
1^  in  marriage  as  ibc  cxteiiiiil  symbol  ainon^  the  Kumanis.ts  of 
leir  preteoded  sacrament.  The  essence  of  all  these  arguments 
Mas,  ttiat  things  which  had  been  perverted  to  evil  purposes  be- 
fiire  the  R^'formatton  should  be  entirely  extirpated,  instead  of 
being  rcsluicd  to  their  legitimate  ends.  The  real  rallying-jKijnt 
the  Nonconformists  was  their  rainmon  hostility  to  existing 
;es  ;  for  they  were  a  iieterogeneous  band,  who  differed  widely 
themselves,  as  became  apparent  enough  when  they  after- 
got  the  power  intts  their  own  hands.  Between  the  two 
De  parties — the  one  deslrin.gr  to  return  backwardii  iu  the 
ireetion  of  Ruine,  the  other  to  sweep  away  what  the  reformers 
td  retained — wns  the  great  body  of  the  CburcU  of  England, 
hose  sole  destre  was  to  walk  llic  middle  pa.tb  in  piety  and 
•-!KV,  Their  voices  Were  not  loud  in  proportion  to  theJr  intel- 
U^rtre  and  numbers.  The  greatest  activity  is  usually  found 
looa:  innovators  ;  and  while  the  sects  who  assailed  the  esta- 
li&bment  from  above  and  below  were  attacking  each  other,  ils 
Iherenta  reiaamed  i^oir paralively  passive  in  the  conflict. 
It  is  not  known  iw  what  year,  or  by  what  gradations,  Cromwell 
>came  a  religious  mEui.  He  finally  joined  tlie  straitest  &e(?t  of 
ic  Puritans,  an  appellation  applied  at  random  to  pious  persons 
various  opinions.  Those  wbn  s.bare  the  vulgar  notion  that 
iey  wer»?  a  ttimpany  of  hypocrites  can  have  little  acquaintance 
ith  their  lives  and  writings,  or  with  the  earnest  Christians  who 
ivc  adopted  in  our  o«-ti  generation  the  same  phraseolo2:y.  Dif- 
reiit  dispositions  have  different  methods  ol  displaying  tlieir 
ivirtions;  and  while  to  some  the  habitual  use  of  Scripture 
ignftge  on  the  commonest  occasions  sounds  pretentious  and 
IrevcreDt,  to  <alier5  llic  eschewing  it  seems  worldly  and  luke- 
irm.  There  iiere,  indeed,  many  among  tiiem  who  were  pufled 
with  pharisaica!  prJde ;  many  whose  self-assumed  snlntship 
)nsi£ted  in  adopting  the  jargon  of  a  sect;  many  who  affected 
superiority  of  holiness  to  veil  evil  habits;  many  who  were 
p'suinplnous,  ignorant,  aud  factions ;  but  many  also  were 
iinble,  aolf-denying,  and  fervent  ;  and  it  is  by  their  true  men, 
_  1<1  not  by  tlicir  traiiors,  that  pfirttcs  must  be  judged.  That  some 
one  else  is  a  hypocrite  can  l»e  no  iliscredit  to  him  who  i*  smccre. 
Jioniwell  himaelfj  wc  firmly  bciicve,  was  honest  at  the  outset, 
ij  true  be  would  never  have  been  Protector  if  he  had  not  first 
icn  n  Puritan.  Religion  was  the  lever  by  which  be  raised 
Lim&clf  tu  bis  lofly  eminence;  but  not  even  his  sagacity  iimld 
ive  foreseen  the  consequences  dntinig  the  early  years  that  he  was 
ItQU  XCJA,    NO»  CXCVII.  1  uniled 


oniteil  to  \  hndy  oppressed  hy  the  government,  and  inoslly  ridiculed 
bj  the  people.    The  wai-eof  puritanism,  broken  to  piece*  liy  th« 
rock  a^iiinst  which  it  beat,  was  the  la&t  which  he  could  hope  woult 
bear  him  to  power.  The  natural  supposititin  that  the  change  was  tl 
result  o|'  runvitlion  is  strengthenMl  by  the  fact  which  was  relateJ' 
toSir  Phili|i  Warwick  by  Dr.  Simcott,  Cromweli's  physJL'ian.  that 
he  was  lonij  hvpochrondriacoJ,  had  J'ancies  about  the  cross  in  tbi 
miurket^plare  of  Huntingtion,  ami  ottco  sent  for  him  at  midnrglit 
in  the  peraunsion  that  he  was  dying.     This  is  not  the  slMv  4if 
mind  iti  which  a  man  becomes  a  dark,  designing  knave,  hut  it 
faruurnble  to  genuine  as  it  is  hostile;  to  counterfeitedi  rdigioi 
llis  pi'aftice  correspunded  with  his  professions..     He  announct 
that  he  wouUI   uiiLke  restitution  to  any  person  he  had  wron^c 
and  is  said  t*>  have  relumJed  considerable  sums  which  he 
formerly  won  by  unfair  play. 

Thoug;h  many  who  resisted  civil  cared   little  for  what  were 
called   religirms  grievaaces,  the  support  of  the  NoDConformists 
was  toi)  important  to  be  neglected,  and  the  Commons  roted  ihat 
'  the  inaiin  end '  of  a  declaratjon  !atelv  put  t'orib  by  the  King  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  thirty-niae  articles  ^  was  tn  suppress  tho^^ 
Puritan  parly,  and  to  give  liberty  lo  the  contrary  side.      Tber^H 
wa3    the   additional   motive   for    scrutinising  ecclesiastical    pro^^ 
ceeding^  that  some  uf  the  clergy  had    be^un  to  preach  up  the 
abflobite  power  of  the  sovereign  and  his  inherent  right  to  tax  hii 
subjects.        In    the    previous    session    the    Commons    prosecute 
Dr.  Mainwarin^,  one  of  the  royal    chaplains,  for  maintainix 
these  doctrines,  and  he  was  condemned  by  the  upper  leijislati 
before  whojn  the   case  was   carrlcil,  to  pay  a  hne  of  a  thousanC 
pounds,  lu   be  imprisoned  at  the  pleasure  of  Parliament,  lo 
Stlspcnded  from  the  ministry  fr»r  three  years,  to  be  Incapacitat 
from  ever  hecomiag  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  and  to  nrnke  sub*' 
mission  in  both  Houses.     In  the  short  Parliametff  of  \6i»  Pym 
recalled  tlie  circumstance,  and  said  that, '  when  he  saw  him  at  that 
bar,  in  the  most  humble   and    dejected,  posture    that  ever    he 
observed,  he  thought  be  would  not  so  soon  have  leapt  into  a 
bishop's  chair.'     The  bishopric  at  which  he   bad  tbeo  artiwed 
was  that  of  Chester,  and  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  session 
in  which  he  was  convicted  and  that  which  was  now  assemble 
he   bad   already    risen   a   step    lO    his   u])ward    career,   and    he 
appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Stamlonl-Rivers.     It  was  lo  complaia 
of  this  promotion   and   of  the   Romanising;  tendencies  of  Pro- 
testant clergymen  that  Cromwell  addressed  the  ^Committee  of 
Religion'  on  the  lith  of  February,  ltj29.     *  He  bad    beard,  by 
relation  from  one  Dr.  Be^rd,  tliat   Dr.  Alablaster  had  preacbca 
Aat  poj[>ery  at  Paul'^  Crass ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
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(Dr.  IVeilc)  bad  connnandetl  him,  as  his  diocesan,  tie  sbniild 
preach  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Mainwariog,  so  just3y  censured 
in  tLis  House  for  his  sermons,  was,  by  the  Eamo  Itishop's 
means,  preferred  to  a  rich  living.  If  thrsu  are  the  steps  to 
hurch-preferment,  what  are  we  to  expect?'  Cromwell  knew 
jmetbing  more  of  'one  Dr.  Beard  Mhaa  his  mode  of  citing  him 
would  imply,  for  he  was  his  Huntingdon  schoolmaster.  An 
ler  was  issued  for  bim  fn  appear  and  '  testify  against  (he 
ibop,'  but  before  the  rengeance  of  the  Commons  could  over- 
te  Dr,  Neilc  they  had  ceased  to  be  a  Parliament. 
On  the  2nd  of  Slarch  Sir  John  Eliot  proposed  a  remonstrance 
(he  levying  of  tonnaje  and  poundage  without  the  consent 
legislature.  The  Speaker,  who  had  received  the  tii'm- 
id  of  the  King  ti>  adjourn  the  House,  rose  from  his  chair. 
lis  was  the  signal  for  a  more  agitating-  scene  than  that  which 
id  beei]  witnessed  in  the  last  session.  Mollis  and  Valentitie 
pulled  him  back;  the  supp'jrters  ol"  the  Court  atlempled  to 
lescae  him,  but  the  strong  gripe  of  the  popular  party  retained 
htm,  struggHng  and  weeping,  in  his  seat.  Mollis  proceeded  to 
discharge  bis  ofhce  for  him,  and  put  three  resolutions  to  the 
vote,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that  the  abettors  of  Popery,  the 
Ivisers  who  upheld  the  Crown  m  exacting  tonnage  and  pound- 
fe,  and  the  mercha^nls  who  paid  it,  were  enemies  of  their 
itry.  Some  of  the  leaders  had  taken  the  precaution  to  lock 
be  door,  and  two  messengera  from  tiie  King  who  aixived  in  sac- 
ssion  were  unable  to  get  in.  Just  as  he  had  orderefl  the 
iptain  of  the  guard  to  break  open  the  door,  the  excited  mem- 
bers mshed  forth  in  confusion.  They  had  carried  the  resolutions 
of  Hollis  amid  thunders  of  applause,  and  immediately  dispersed. 
Convinced  by  rejwated  experimenis  that  no  House  of  Commons 
>u]d  be  brought  to  vote  supplies  without  exercising  their  poll- 
rights,  and4)eing  equally  resolute  on  his  part  not  to  submit 
ibeir  demands,  the  King  determined  to  dispense  with  par- 
lents. 

For  nearly  twelve  years  Charles  succeeded  in  his  fatal 
attempt.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  set  aside  two  estates 
of  the  realm  who  had  hitlierto  shared  the  legislative  power  with 
the  Crown,  and  not  be  driven  to  aanction  acts  which  were  heyond 
lis  jurisdiction.  Money  was  a  dailv  want,  and  the  law  forbade 
to  lax  his  subjects.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  had  decided,  in 
le  reign  of  James  1,,  that  the  King  had  authority  to  levy  custom- 
house duties.  Succeeding  Parliaments  had  denied  the  power  ;  but 
;ls  no  BUI  had  been  passed  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  as  ihe  Petition 
of  Right  only  professed  to  confirm  existing  statutes,  Charles  con- 
locd  to  enforce  the  payment,  and  even  increased  the  rates.     The 
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difficulty  was  to  aupply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  which  wt 
caused  by  the  cessntitin  of  the  usual  subsidies  vuted  by  Parli« 
mentr  and  which  lie  could  no!  exact  without  avowrdly  abrogatiti|^ 
the  constitution.      Many  ve:^atio!is  devices  were  the  result  of  the 
attempts  to  compass  the  contradictory  objects  of  raiding  monei 
and  of  obryinjr  the  law,  of  ^overninEf  witliout  lords  and  comn^una 
and  of  forbearing  openly  to  assume  their  suspended  functions 
An  esclusivc  ri^liit  was.  granted  to  companies  lo  deal  in  a  numi 
of  commodities,  includinjs;  such   necessaries  of  life  as  salt,  soai 
beer,  and  coals.    The  pain  to  the  King-  was  trivial  in  con]]>anaoi 
with  the  loss  lo  the  pt'ople.    The  purchasers  of  the  monopoly  ol 
wine  paid   him    ah   anntiiil   rent  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  anj 
the  increased  price  they  dciniinded  in  consequence  amounted 
three   hundred  and   sixty  thousand  pounds   a    year.     With  lhi| 
security  from  corapetiiion  the  goods  became  bad  as  well  as  dearj 
hundreds  were  excluded  from  entering  inlo  trade,  and  the  pmsc 
cutions  for  infrina;ino^  the  pri\ileges  of  the  companies  were  an' 
endlpss  source  of  oppression.     The  royal  forests,  once  of  enor- 
mous  extent,  bad  been   larjccly  alienated   by  grants,  or   f^duallj 
absorbed  into  tlieneighbouriti?  es.1ates.     Every  one  who  was  un- 
able to  prove  his  title  was  held  to  be  a  trespasser,  and  prnpertv  wa 
seized  of  which  the  owners  had  enjoyed   undisturbed  possessioi 
for  three  or  four  hundred  years.     The  boundaries  of  Rocliin^ 
ham  Forest  alone  were  enlarged  by  such  means  from  sii  niib-s  Xl 
sijity.     Lord  Southampton  was  fined  twenty  thousand   pijiutidi 
and  Lonl  Westmoreland  nineteen  thouannd,  for  their  offenre  ji 
encroaching  upon  tlie  rojul  domains.     Others  wci^e  condcmnec 
to  pay  smaller  sums,  and  many,  to  stop  a  ruinous  prosccutior 
redeemed   their  Innd    by   a   private    romposilion.      Most  t>f  tb< 
expetllents  to  which  the  Kinp   hail   recouise  were  equally  objec 
tiouable.     They  engendered  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  suffereraJ 
and  every  year   he  rcieTied,  in   adding  to  llie   ni^ibor  of  injuret 
persons,  swelleil  the  ranks  of  his  enemies.     Yet,  as  the  revival  of 
obsolete  or  pretended   rights    bad   hitherto  affected  individuali 
alone,  and  as  the  tajtation  of  the  public  thruug-h  monopolies  ws 
indirect,  it  might  have  lieen  long  before  the  angry  elements  whicl 
were  gathering'  tojrcthpr  would  have  been  sufficiently  extensii 
to   produce    a   storm    if  the   innov:i1it>n  of  sliip-money  had   nwt 
hroutfht  the  evil  home  lo  the  whole  of  itie  kingdom.   Il  was  not  diM 
nied  tliat  in  early  times  seaports  had  been  required  in  dan^rroul 
emergencies  to  furnish  vessels  Ibr  the  service  of  the  Crown,  anC 
the  maritime  and  oecasionallv  mure  inland  counties  had  contribu  If 
to  the  roit.      In  rcvlvinji  tliis  practice  In  lti34,  Charles  tleparlc 
from  precedent  by  deinauUiag  money  instead  of  ships.  Tins  <liang< 
of  itself  was  liable  to  abuse;  but  when  immediatelv  afterwaitll 
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je  extendod  l!)e  assesBtneot,  without  any  sort  of  warrant,  to  the 

leatire  country,  it   was    evident    thai,  under  tiie  name  uf  sliip- 

loney,  be  was  introdming'  a  novel  and   pe-rmanent  system  of 

rb'ilrary  taxation.     It  was   he  wlio  fiied  lUe   sum  to   be  raised, 

itid  by  the  graduiil  increase  uf  the  levies  miglu  fill  bis  cofTtrs  at 

iteasure.     SlrafFord  hfiih-d  witit  delifrht  an  encroachment  which 

fwould  ^make   thu  kinff  absolute,' and  for  the  same  reason  the 

lation  was  loud  in  its  murmurs.     Charles  obtained  the  private 

apiiiiuQ  of  ten  jud*ca  out  of  twelve    in  favour  of  the  Icfjalily  of 

lis  measure,  and  hoped  by  prnmulgatin^  their  decision  to  silenre 

>pposittnn.     The  clamour  continued,  and    Hampden,   in  lt!37, 

kte^aed  the  taso.  to  a  public  hearin";.    Eight  jodg-es,  in  t!ie  follow- 

Jjnj;  year,  pronounced   for  the  Crown,    '  but  upon  such  reasims,* 

[«dds  Clarendon,  'as  every  standrr-by  was  able  to  swear  was  not 

flaw,'    The  tnutiiph  of  a  sysh^m  is  often  the  caus«  of  its  downfall, 

Pt^ople  are  roused  to  opposition  by  the  e&tremity  of  the  danger, 

I  and  the  last  step  has  frequentlv  cost  rulprs  far  more  than  the  first, 

*Ien  who  paid  sbip-money  reluctantly  whjle  they  Iwlteved  it  to 

au  exceptional   and   unauthorised   demand,    rctlnuhled    their 

^indignation  when  a  servile  bench,  *  by  a  logic,'  says   Oarendon, 

*tbat  left  no  man  anything   whith  lie  mitrht  caW  his  own,'  had 

aolemnty  deCeniiined    that  it   was    a    lej^timate    exercise  uf  the 

rights  of  the  sovereign.     Vet  the  system  while    it    lasted    was 

liavourable  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country.     As  pecu- 

liary  lEUpusitions  by  royal  authority  alone,  required  to  lie  eau- 

tiou&ly  introduced,   peace  and  economy  berame  essential  to  the 

[crown<     Trade  liourisbed,  wealth  increased,  and  taxes  were  light. 

The  relig-ious  ferment  kept  pace  with  the  t.ivil.    Judge  Whlte- 

)ck,  who  was  one  of  his  istiirLates,  had   early  predicted   that 'if 

Bishop  Laud  went  on  in  his  way  he  would  liindle  u  ilame  in  the 

nation.'    In  1633  he  wasnppointed  Arehbishopof  Canterbury,  at  a 

time  when,  accxmliug  toClarcodon,  ttie  people  Were*  little  inclined 

'the  I*npisl5,  and  less  to  the  Puritans.'  The  new  metropolitan,  who 

Ivas  also  in  reality  the  prime  minister  of  Cliarles  I.,  soon  roused 

llip   slumberino;  opposition,     pie  wns  an  able   and    upright   man, 

Ijut  hut  in  his  temper,  harsh  to  his  opponents  and   possessed 

of  a    defect    which    is    fatal    in    the    governor   of   a    kingdom, 

especiallv  at  a  moment  when  tiie  country,  alarmed  for  its  Uliertres, 

vras  scrutinistnt;  with  jealousy  the  acts  of  authority.    This  defect 

ras  the  belief  that  he  was  entitled  to  compel  the  nation  lo  bend 

his  private  convictions  ;  that  no  deference  was  to  l>e  sliown,  no 

concessioos  to  be  made,  to  general  opinion.     The  worst  despots 

can  only  maintain  their  rule  by  adapting  it  in  ninny  things  to  the 

sentiments  of  their    subjects."      Luud*s  capital  maxim,  a*  it  is 

[pressed  in  his  letters  to  Strafford,  ^  was  to  go  thorough  and 

thorough.* 
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thorougb.^  ActiDg  with  undoubted  booeaty  of  purpose  upon  tliis 
overweening  and  impractk'able  principle,  be  lust  no  time  in 
enforting  lus  former  measures  and  in  promulgating  new.  VVbilc 
Bisbop  of  London  lie  tmd  adopted  In  tlie  consecration  of  churches 
a  number  of  ceremonies  which  were  framed  upnn  tbe  RomaD 
Catholic  model,  and  were  entirely  alicA  to  the  sunplicity  of 
Protestant  worship.  He  now  ordered  tlial  the  Communion-table, 
which  stood  uneDf-los»l  in  the  middle  of  the  chaneel,  should  be 
renio*'ed  lo  the  wail  at  the  extreme  cast,  be  protected  from 
profanation  by  raiJa,  and  have;  its  ends  turned  north  nod  south 
instead  of  the  sides.  This  oew  arrangement,  which  has  ultimately 
previviled,  was  the  motleof  placing  tlie  altar  in  the  Roman  Cathotic 
Churchj  and  was  said  to  be  borrowed  from  primitive  times.  He 
revived  the  name  as  well  as  ihe  fashion,  and  made  obeisances  on 
approaching  it.  There  was  nothing  which  that  generation  held  in 
greater  aversion  than  Popery.  A  panic  already  existed  on  the 
subject,  and  the  notion  became  prevalent  that  the  bowing  to  the 
Coiomunioa- table  and  tbe  change  of  its  name  and  position 
were  intended  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifire  of  the 
mass.  Hisi»tance  rose  up  on  every  side:  excommunications, 
quarrels,  and  lawsuits  ensueil,  and  disaffection  spread  to  places 
where  it  was  unknown  before.  The  suspicion  that  Laud 
was  altogether  n  Hotnan  Catliolie  in  his  heart  had  no  founda* 
lion,  but  he  was  innovating'  upon  the  usages  of  the  Cburch 
of  I^ngland,  and  many  of  bis  followcfs  went  further  than 
bimself,  Montague,  Bishop  of  Cbidiester.  told  Panzani,  the 
emissary  of  the  Pope,  that  transultslantiation  was  tbe  single 
tenet  of  Itomanism  to  wliicb  he  could  not  subscribe ;  and  the 
liisbop  of  Gloucester,  Goodman — in  those  days  railed  Badmaa 
— was  an  actual  convert.  Several  of  the  clergy  taught  doctrines 
which  had  been  abjured  at  the  Reforjnatioo,  and,  except  for  tbfr 
stringent  laws  against  Papists,  would  certainly  tuj^vc  joined  them 
like  the  Newmans  and  Mnnnin^s  of  our  own  time.  The  views 
of  which  we  bave  witnessed  the  Ijcginnings  and  tbe  consequences 
were  identical  with  those  whicli  wpre  fostered  or  cuunlenancod 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,,  and  it  must  now  be  evident  that  hii 
Protestant  subjects  bail  gooil  grounds  for  their  alarni.  The 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Devoiisliire  was  won  over  by  tbe 
priests,  and  Laud  askcil  her  the  reasons  for  her  change.  *  I  per- 
ceive/ sbe  replied.  '  that  y^ur  Grace  and  many  others  are  making 
luLstc  to  Rome,  and  tberctore,  lo  prevent  going  in  a  crowd,  I 
have  gone  before  you.' 
^^  To  these  indications  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the  clergy 
^B  added  the  £orbearance  shown  by  the  govemtnent  to  popish  reca- 
^H     sants<      Few  persons  then   understood  toleration.      Unless  a  tenet-' 
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ivoarcd  from  Avmpritbvt  it  was  not  etidtirefl  from  respect  to 
ic  rights  of  conscionce.  If  ihe  fact  was  not  proveJ  by  a 
dousand  circurastancca,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  a 
enj  was  allowed  to  Homan  Catholics  which  was  denied  to 
ToncoEifomiists.  Dr.  Bastwick.  was  prosecuted  and  severely 
punishrtl  for  a  treatise  .i^inst  episcopacy,  while  Laud  per- 
injll'ed  a  bM)k  in  defence  of  Homatiism  to  be  dedicated  to  hioi' 
self.  *  While  mass,*  exclaimed  Lord  Falkland,  '  has  been  said  in 
sccurily,  a  conventicle  has  been  a  crime.'  When,  therefore,  the 
laws  ogaiti&t  the  I'apists  were  suffered  to  sUfep,  or  were  only  pat 
in  f()Ti:ej  as  they  themselvps  boasted,  lo  screen  the  King  from 
juritanical  reproatbes ;  ivhea  the  obnoxious  soap-monopoly 
chiefly  in  their  handa,  and  the  commercial  league  was  sus- 
?tcil  to  have  been  framed  for  ulterior  ends ;  when  from  1634  a 
tries  of  envoys  fmm  the  Pope  uerc  received  at  court,  and 
tided  cvjtutnully  at  London ;  and  when  two  ministers  of  state^ 
igtnn  and  Windebank,  were  secretly  of  the  Catholic  pei^ 
1,  an<l  could  not  help  favouring  openly  what  they  followed 
stealth,  it  IE  no  wonder  that  the  appreliensions  of  the  ])euple 
were  excit&ci,  and  that  the  tardy  preacliing  of  Laud  himself 
SigUflKt  Komanism  was  insufficient  to  allay  tlictr  fears.  Charlei 
not  a  convert  <iny  more  than  the  priuiate.  Much  of  the  mi»- 
lief  resulted  from  the  inHuence  of  the  priests  with  the  Queen, 
of  the  Qoeen  wi(h  her  husband,  but  the  nation  was  not  in  a 
ulEDO  to  distinguish  between  connivance  and  conviction^  nor 
lid  any  one  feci  confident  where  the  influence  would  end. 
The  attempt  to  raise  the  power  of  the  clergy  to  something  of 
tbe  same  dominion  which  prevailed  in  the  papal  scheme,  swelled 
discontent.  Acts  which  required  tbe  concurrence  of  the 
IWR  were  done  bv  ecctesiastical  authority  alone^  and  Charles, 
rim  licnied  llie  I'arliameat  its  ancient  privileges,  was  willing  to 
tlinrjiiish  his  Unful  BQpremacy  in  favour  of  the  Church,  The 
ipiirent  iuleniion  was  to  emancipate  it  from  the  control  of  the 
Uc.  Vet  Laud  did  not  the  less  desire  lo  promote  the  mijiisters 
rehgiiin  to  the  oRii-es  of  the  laity.  Havini;  obtained  for 
tichop  Juxon,  in  lii3^,  the  appointment  of  I^ord  Treasurer,  be 
wrote  triumphantly  in  his  journal,  'No  cburchnian  had  it  since 
Henry  VI 1,,  and  now,  if  the  Church  will  not  bold  themselves  up 
under Gud.  1  raji  do  no  nmre.'  He  did  notseethat  to  bold  them- 
Ivrs  up  bv  ^Taspiiifi;  secular  preferment  was  the  surest  way  to  sink 
the  esteem  of  the  pubbc.  Their  cxallation  was  to  be  sought  in: 
the  diligent  dlsrhars;e  of  their  pnjper  functions,  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  honours  which  had  no  relation  to  their  pnifession  only 
brouffht  DDun  tbcm  the  suspicion  ol  wurldliness  and  the  hatred 
~''  tbe  other  orders  in  the  state.     The  notion  was  an  anachronism, 
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and  showed  that  Laud  was  governed  by  tbe  rigid  Ideaf  lie  had  bor- 1 
rowed  from  past  times,  and  bad  no  capacllj  fur  cnmprebendingj 
the  requirements  of  the  dissimilar  afje  in  which  he  lived.  The 
Jiersuns  who  laboured  tu  stretch  tlie  boundaries  of  ccdt-'siast ical 
authority  dwelt  litlLc  upon  the  saving  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
*  The  chief  subjects  of  their  sermons,'  says  Lord  Falkland,  '  were 
the  jus  tiiimium  of  bi&hops  and  tidies,  the  sacrcdness  of  the 
cler^ry,  the  sa(Tilen;c  of  impropriations,  the  demijlishing  of  puri- 
tanism,  ihe  building;  up  of  the  prerofrative.'  They  constituted 
merely  a  party  in  the  Church,  but  seemed  to  represent  It  because 
their  leaders  stijotl  round  llie  throne  and  liail  the  ear  of  the 
King,  while  less  aspirings  men  continued  to  fulfil  their  duties 
in  quietness.  By  the  testimony  of  Lord  Falkland  the  more  mo- 
dera.te  bishops  'were  neither  proud  nor  ambitious;  iheir  livies 
were  untouched,  not  only  by  guilt  but  by  malice.* 

There  was  nothing  which  Laud  bad  more  nt  heart  than  the 
repression  of  nonconformity,  and  he  coinniitteil  errors  in  the 
attempt  which  proved  grievously  injurious  both  to  CLurcb  and 
State,  to  his  sovereign  and  to  himself.  The  worst  legacy  which 
hfcd  been  left  us  from  Rnrntin  Catholic  limes  was  the  ignorance 
of  the  priesthood,  Tlie  evil  had  not  yet  bt-en  eniirely  repaired, 
and  numerous  living  were  still  held  by  uneducated  men. 
A  considerable  body  of  these  j^Tsons  never  preached  at  all, 
and  fi::w  cf  them  in  the  afternoon;  but  they  allowed  their 
pulpits  to  be  occupied  by  nimconformists,  whose  objections  to 
the  liturp;y,  the  surplice,  and  the  ctvremonies  prevented  them 
from  reading  pniyers  or  from  accepting  a  cure.  Many  even  of) 
the  more  competent  clergy  availed  themselves  of  the  services 
of  assistants  whose  piety  lliey  n-dinired  without  sharing  their 
scruples.  It  is  obvious,  however,  (hat  if  dissenters  from  the| 
ritual  were  allowed  to  preach  they  mi^ht  use  the  establishment 
for  the  purpose  of  undermining  it ;  and  had  Laud,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  week-day  sermons,  which  had  been  fuui/ded  under  the 
name  ui  lectures,  required  that  the  road  to  the  pulpit  should 
be  through  the  reading-des,k,  no  lalid  objection  could  have  bren 
made.  In  an  evil  hour  he  prohibited  the  afternoon  sermon 
altogether,  and  insisted  iinslead  tliat  the  children  should  he  ques- 
tioned Jn  the  words  a!  the  Church  Catechism,  without  alteration 
or  comment.  Devoul  Christians,  who  conformed  in  every  par- 
ticaljii',  were  indignant  at  a  regulation  which  seemed  wanUtnly 
to  debar  them  of  a  reliyious  privHepe,  A  second  step,  more 
fatal  tlian  the  first,  complcteil  the  dissaUsbution  of  the  stricter] 
part  of  the  communily  with  the  Government.  James  t.  hud] 
published  a  declaration,  galled  l!ie  '  JJook  of  Sports,'  which  was] 
to  be  read  in  churches,  perioittin;^  a|[  who  had  attended  divine 
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erviice  (o  inrlulufe  in  May-eames,  fiances,  and  revfis  on  tlie 
luaday.  The  permission  was  accepteil  by  the  people,  but.  the 
fading  the  declaration  was  not  enforced  upon  the  tlt-rgy,  The 
ptvciie  gave  riic  to  drunkenne&si,  cjunnels,  anil  profanation ;  and, 
ir»32,  the  judyrs  on  the  western  t-ircuit,  at  the  request  of  the 
kistices,  prohibited  the  continuance  of  these  disorderly  enter- 
liiiiiiTit'nls,  Tiie  Ktnj^  was  angrv  at  the  iiiterfcrmce,  and 
^ji-ncwed  his  father's  d^eclaration.  The  clergy  *Yere  retjuired  to 
lublish  it  to  their  congregations  during  divlnt'  ser^ice^  and 
loie  who  refused  were  suspended.  Baxter  relates  that  the 
incfra,  at  the  plnce  where  he  livedt  used  m  rnmc  into  church 
their  ant tc-dr esses,  with  monite-bells  jingleng  at  their  legs,. 
lis  father  could  hardly  read  his  Bible  or  pray  with  his  Inmily 
>r  the  noise  cf  the  pipe  nn<l  labor  and  the  shoutings  of  the 
Cowd.  Such  indecorums  were  pecuLiariy  offensive  to  the 
irilans;  but  to  deprive  the  ministers  of  religion  of  their  cures 
iT  not  in^itinE  their  parishioners^  in  the  very  house  of  God,  to 
tesecrate  the  Sabbath,  sboclced  thousands  of  the  laity  w|)o  were 
ir  removed  from  a  puritanical  bias.  TSjirly  refraclurV  in- 
imbenlft  were  ejected  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  alone  ;  others 
fad  the  fourlh  commandment  alon^  with  the  d^^daration  of  the 
.in^,  repealing  afti'v  the  lirst,  'This  is  the  injunction  of  God,' 
id  after  the  second,  'This  is  the  injunction  of  nmn  ;'  others, 
lore  timid,  allowed  their  tumtt's  to  obey  an  order  from  wdirb 
tey  shrunk  themselves.  Numbers  of  the  sufferers  were  tliorough 
Iherents  of  the  establishment,  and  it  proved  less  a  question, 
th?  iisue,  between  orthodoxy  and  nonc<)nfonnity  than  between 
devotion  and  laxity.  The  disastrous  con&pquences  to  the  Cliurch 
d  the  throne  will  be  seen  whed  we  come  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Etivil  war. 

The  deprived  ministers  were  not  suBcred  to  have  places  of 
rorsltip  of  th^r  own  ;  no  bcrok  which  advocated  their  opinions 
Bould  be  printed  at  home  or  imported  from  abroad;  and  when 
faster  in  liiiSG  wished  to  study  the  arguments  of  the  noncon- 
Drmists,  he  was  long  unable  to  buy  or  borrow  a  single  one  of 
^their  trealises.  Denied  toleration  in  England,  the  puritans  (led 
for  freedom  to  America.  An  order  in  counciL  ivas  published 
in  lt)37  to  forhifl  them  this  refuge,  \o  layman  was  to  embark 
without  a  certificate  of  conformity  from  hi^  minister — no 
lergyman  without  a  testimonial  from  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
ibury  and  the  liishop  of  London.  The  reason  asBlgned  in 
IB  proclamation  was,  that  they  transported  themselves  to  the 
itanlations  to  escape  from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  '  look 
liberty  to  nourish  their  factious  and  schismatical  humours'' in 
remote  wilds.     Laud  could  never  understand  that  there  waft 
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the  slightest  tyranny  in  first  oppressing'  men  and  then  forbJOding 
them  to  fly  fmm  the  cippression.  When  he  was  accused  at  his 
trial  of  having  said  of  a  nonconfonnist,  who  had  emiirratetl  to 
Amerira,  that  his  arm  should  reach  him  there,  he  replied  that 
he  could  not  see  Finy  barm  in  the  spcerh,  *  for  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  plantations  should  serure  offenders  ajjaLnst  the 
Church  of  Enijland  from  the  edge  of  the  law.'  *  He  believed  that 
his  duty  was  to  prohibit  what  he  did  tiot  approve,  and  to  force 
the  consrience  of  every  man  to  the  model  of  his  own.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  withdrew  the  pfivileg-es  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  foreiga  refuget^s,  and  insistetl  that  those  who  Were  bom  id 
England  should  attend  the  parish  church.  Nothing  is  more 
Tevolllng  to  the  feeliii!^  of  parents  than  to  be  forbidden  to  train 
up  tliPir  children  in  their  own  persuasion.  Several  of  the  Outch 
and  Walloon  conizations  were  dissolved  rather  than  submit  to 
these  terms,  and  three  thousand  manufacturers  io  the  single 
diocese  of  Norwich  left  the  kingdom. 

All  the  violence  which  was  practised  fell  short  of  the  wishes 
of  Laud.  He  complained  *  that  the  church  was  su  hound  up  in 
the  forms  of  the  common  law,  thai  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  An  the  good  he  would.'  '  Thorough  and  thorough/  he  wrote  lo 
Sti^ffottl,  con^atulntin^  him  on  his  success  in  Ireland :  *Oh! 
that  I  were  where  I  might  go  so  toT  But  whaterer  might  be 
the  hindrances  which  arose  m  England  from  the  law,  CharlM 
set  aside  t he  ordinary  courts  to  the  utmost  of  hi s  power. 
Arbitrarv-  measures  could  only  be  enforcetl  byarbitraTy  tribunals. 
He  eniarped  the  jurisdirtion  of  the  Slar-Ciiamber,  in  which  the 
pri\'y -Councillors  were  the  judges.  Not  only  were  they  persons 
in  the  inleresls  of  the  cronro,  but  they  were  in  reali^  ihe  same 
body  under  differenl  names.  As  a  council,  says  Lord  Clareodoa, 
they  put  forth  illegal  proclaniatcons,  and  as  a  judicial  tribunal  they 
maintained  them  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  E<^y  casewbichf 
by  a  forced  construction,  could  be  reckoned  among  the  ill-defined 
offences  that  precedent  had  assigned  to  the  decision  of  tlir  Star- 
Chamber  was  brought  before  it.  The  judgments  showed  how  often 
calm  justice  bad  been  sugierseded  by  passion.  It  was  here  that 
Bishop  Williams,  on  a  slight  pretence,  was  condemned  to  be  'inf 
prisoned  during  the  myal  pleasure  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  1 0,000i ; 
it  was  here  that  the  same  prelate  was  mulcted  in  a  further  fine  of 
dOOO/.  to  the  King  and  300U/.  to  Laud,  because,  when  his  popen 
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*  It  tuna  ae  put  of  mr  mt^ect  ut  fotlov  the  jrarilaas  urDM  llw  Ailistic,  boi 
l«et  may  aii«  ch<iald  sappoac  that  tbejr  wisrc  ten  iBtnlemil  tlun  deir  apfmnrataij  Jl 
nUY  be  u  well  lo  meuuon  that  ttwj  wc  Bp  a  tyimnuv  uf  tb^ir  own  to  Amnrics  tD> 
fiuilcljr  more  cruel  inii  iutru^n  IMB  Uiv  systna  ivvia  which  thqr  fled  iritti  indig' 
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etc  seized,  two  letters  were  fouad  from  one  Osbaldeston^  a 

rhnolmastcr,  infuritiEng  his   patmn  that  ibere  were   quarrels  and 

>.luu«ies    between  tbe  treasurer  Portland,   wbom  ixe  designates 

the  *  Leviathan,'  aad  the    Primate^  whom   he  calls  a  *  little 

:hin  '  and  '  a  meJdlin,^  hocus-|iiicui.'      It  was  here,  agftin,  that 

sighton,  a  clerg'vtnan,    fur    coarse    invectives    ag-ain&t    [irel&cy 

id   prelates,   received   the  sentence   by  which  he  was  severely 

rhipped  in    pnhlir,  wns  put  in  the   pillqry,  had  one  ear  cut  off, 

Bc  side  111'  his  nose  slit,  and  one  cheek  branded  with  the  Iclters 

\.&.   t<)  denote  that  he  was  a  sower  of  sedition.     *  On  that  day 

reek,    sars   Land,   who   insti^ltxl   tbe   pros^qution,    '  the  gores 

ppuu  his    bat'k,  ear,    nnsc,   and  face  bein^   not   cured,   he  was 

rhipped  again  at  the  pillory,  and  there  bad  the  remainder  of  his 

intenre  executed  upon  him,  bj'  cutling-  off  the  other  ciir^  slitting 

other  side  of  his  iKn,e,  and  branding  the  titber  check.'     He 

^jn  atldition,  de^^raded  from  his  ministry,  fined  10,000^.,  and 

fd  to  be  retained  in  conHhemcnt  for   life,     ll  was  in  tbe 

-Chamber,  a^iajn,  tliat  the  barrister  Prynne,  for  asserting;  tbe 

imorality  of  players  and  tiancers,  was  directed  to  be  put  out  of 

U  profe*sioD,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and  Cbeap- 

le,  to  have  an  car  cut  ui^  on  each  occasion,  to  pay  5000/.,  and 

kept  in  gaol  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.    It  was  here  for  a 

libel  on  tbe  prelates,  which  was  written  in  bis  confinement,  tbat 

was  ordered  to  pay  another  5000/.,  and  lose  the  stumps  of  his 

rs,  which  the  lords  on  hU  trial    were  'displeased  to  find  had 

en  formerly  no  more  cut  off,'     On  this  orcasiun  he  bad  two 

jmpanionx     in     his    misfortune,    Bastwick,    a     physician,    and 

^urton,  a  divine.     The   eKecuiioner  t(K>k   care  not   to  merit  a 

coml  reproof,  amd  pared  the  ears  of  tbe  latler  so  close  that  be 

rounded  one    of  tbe    arteries  in    his   head.     Both    these    new 

remiers  were  condemned,  like  PryJlne,  to  perpetual   imprison- 

lent  and   to  fcrfeit  oOUO/.  a  piece.     They  had  all   Itecn   ;;LiiUy 

[  scurrilous  kan^ua^e,  hut  tbe  frightful  disproportion  between 

He  punishment   and  the  ciifence   reversed    the  sentiments   which 

ttend  ujwn    an  upright  administraiion  of  tiie  law.     The  sym- 

ttliy    was    with    the    criminals,    the    indignation    was    a^inst 

leir  Judg;es.      What  increased  the  dLssalisfaction  was  (he  belief 

bat  the   pecuniary  penalties  were   inflicted  less  to  sotisfy  justice, 

in  to  fill  an  emply  exchecjuer,    A  gentleiniin  was  fined  10,(K)0/. 

^r  marrying  bis  niece  ;  another,  (vt  callin;;  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  a 

lurd,  had  to  pay  8000/.,  half  to  tbe  I'larl  and  half  to  tbe 

;  and  Sir  Aolhony  Cooper  had  to  atone  for  the  offence  of 

tingr  arable  land  into  pasture  by  disbursing  40(10/, 

"l"iio    High    Commission    Court,  founded    by    Elizalielh,  was 

if  fruitful  Source  of  oppression.     It  was  a  mixed  assembly 
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of  bishops,  privy-councillors,  inferior  clergy,  and  civilians,  wbo 
look  cognizance  of  offences  against  docTrine  or  moralitv.  Tbe 
modes  of  procedure  wcr^  inquisitorial;  the  punishments  were 
penance,  excommunication,  fines,  imprisonnient  and  deprivation. 
None  of  its  rigours  were  spar*-!!  durinj;  the  supremacy  of  Laud, 
and,  with  his  active  endeavours  to  produce  uiiiforniity  of  re- 
lig'ion,  there  waa  hardly  any  check  to  its  roraprehensive 
jurisdiction,  except  what  nrose  out  of  the  wmthful  jealousy  of 
tlie  commnn-law  judges.  Their  directlotis  to  ihc  court  to  stay 
proceedings  in  numerous  rases  where  it  e&cectied  its  dangerous 
powers  were  a  great  annoyance  to  Laud.  *  I  will  hrenk  the 
back,'  he  said,  '  of  prohihitiuns,  or  ihoy  siial!  hrcak  mine,'  He 
felt  so  strongly  on  the  point,  tbat  be  asscrlcd  in  a  sermon  that 
tiiose  who  grantetl  pmh i hi tions  to  the  disturhanee  of  lite  right  of 
the  Church  would  be  prohibited  by  God  from  entering  into  the' 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Several  persons  were  imprisoned  under  the 
plea  that  they  had  delivered  ttiese  offensive  documents  *  in  an 
unmannerly  way,  throwing  them  on  the  tuble,  or  banding  them 
over  the  heads  of  others  on  a  stick.'  SomHimes  tiie  commis- 
sioners nheved  the  injiinclions  of  the  judges,  and  soinHimes 
disregarded  them.  Tlicy  had  mnre  rcnson  to  be  thankful  tlian 
indignant  at  the  restraint ;  for  if  any  truth  lie  espt'oially  apparent 
in  the  history  of  tliese  irregular  tribunals,  it  is,  tljrtl  an  arbittary 
ruler  should  in  very  selfi^lmess  respect  the  rights  ^ind  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice,  since  tbc'y  alone  ean 
save  him  and  his  adherents  from  the  suicidal  effects  of  tlieir 
passing  passions. 

There  were  few  of  tbe  acts  nf  Charles  which  bad  not  a  founda- 
tion in  precedent  or  law,  but  ^ome  had  been  lung  in  abeyance; 
some  had  never  been  pushed  ao  far,  or  employed  so  often ;  others 
had  been  protested  against  in  former  reigns,  or  were  dubious  at 
best.  His  pt'cidiarity  was  to  gather  together  a^)  the  doctrine* 
which  tavoured  the  prerogutive,  and  combine  ihein  into  a  settled 
system  of  government.  Kserting  bis  authority  alike  in  church 
ami  state,  every  power  was  set  in  motion  at  once,  while  the  sus- 
pension of  parliaments  took  away  from  the  countr}*  the  expecta- 
tion  of  relief.  This  extension  of  the  monarchical  element  coming 
into  Contact  With  a  growing  spirit  of  liberty,  could  not  fail  to 
provoke  excessive  irritation.  '  There  is  a  time,'  said  iJurke, 
speaking  of  Charles  find  his  policy,  ^  when  men  will  not  suffer 
had  things  because  their  ancestors  have  suflered  worse.'  But 
whatever  may  have  been  his  want  of  political  wisdom  it  must 
be  admitted  to  be  some  ajiology  for  many  parts  of  his  conduct, 
that  he  was  either  exercising  hereditary  powers,  or  was  tempted 
to  encroach  oa  the  rights  of  bis  opponents  tu  maintain  his  own. 

Discontent 
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.  Discontent  was  rapiHly  spreading  in  England,  but  it  was  in 
Scotland  that  the  outbreak  began.  Cliarlea  had  made  ^mdu&l 
approaclies  towards  brin^inij  the  preabi^terian  into  harmony  with 
the  episcopal  church,  and  in  July,  1637,  a  few  montbs  before 
the  Iicarin°^  of  tbe  great  Hampden  case  resj>ecting  ship-money, 
fae  ventured  to  order  that  a  liturgy,  specially  prepared  for  the 
cccasjyn,  sliould  be  siilisti tilted  for  exlcmpure  prayers  on  the 
other  sidf  of  tlie  Tweed.  No  sooner  did  the  Dean  of  the  Hig-h 
Church  at  Edinburgh  open  the  cbnnxious  book  than  an  uprosr 
arose.  One  Jenny  Gcdd^s  took  up  the  stool  on  which  she  sat, 
and  flung-  it  at  bis  head,  sayinfr,  *Out,  thou  false  thief!  dost  thou 
say  the  mass  at  my  lu^.'  *  Her  esample  was  followed,  and  the 
Dean,  wnahle  to  brave  the  storm  of  stools  and  rlasp-bibles,  gave 
■wav  to  the  bishop.  The  prelate  was  frreeted  witfi  n  similar 
shower  of  missiles  ;  and,  when  the  cinirch  at  last  was  cleared  of  the 
riotera,  t  lie  people  from  without  broke  the  windows,  and  exclaimed, 
*  A  pape,  a  pape  !  antichrist !  stane  him  !  pull  hirn  down  ! '  The 
whole  land  syinpatbised  with  the  tumult.  The  opposition  cyn- 
tinued  to  gather  consistency,  till,  in  March,  1638^  the  nntinit  at 
larRe  took  the  celebrated  Covenant,  in  which,  after  reciting  their 
faitli  and  discipline,  the-y  Lwiund  themselves,  in  the  name  of  God, 
tu  stand  to  the  defence  of  their  sovereign,  laws,  liberties,  and 
relig^ion,  and  to  hold  every  act  done  against  each  of  the  sub- 
scribers as  an  offence  n^aJnst  al|.  Attempts  were  made  nt  a 
rccomuJ iatioa,  but  the  I\in^  was  determined  not  to  yield,  and  the 
people  nut  to  submit.  What  concessionE  Charles  offered  were 
only  granted  lo  pa'D  time;  and  the  Covcnnnters,  havinij  got 
information  of  bis  secret  designs,  both  parties  prepared  lor  war. 

The  rcconrse  of  the  King  to  arms  was  unpopular  in  England, 
It  WB^  no  longer,  as  in  former  tiines,  a  contest  between  rival 
nations,  but  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  sovereign  and  bis  sub- 
jects. Ttiou-rJ^  the  maji^rity  of  the  English  had  not  the  :9lii>^htf'st 
syinpatbv  with  the  religious  views  of  the  Scotch,  they  were  too 
impatient  uf  their  own  burthens  not  lo  aj'mpelhise  with  the  re* 
ststance.  Many  went  further,  and  sccrclJy  assisted  the  Cove- 
nanters, who  were  diligent  in  their  solicitations  to  such  as  were 
known  to  have  been  aggrieved.  The  preshyterian  Nonconform- 
ists were  abo%-e  all  delighted  to  aid  their  brethren  br-yond  ibc 
bonier.  A»  thediflerencc  W3S  eccle*iastital,  Charles  called  upon 
the  orthodox  clerp-y  to  be  liberal  in  their  subscriptions,  which, 
joined  to  the  assistance  of  the  Catholics   and    that  of  his  imme- 

*  TUft  fiMiiUi<T  Scntcli  term  for  'car'  vas  then  nsed  in  EnglsTid  ia  MrioQidif' 
course.  '  Wu  there  a  man  ibst  duni  atuuer  it|!vii(»(  ihi  iiifukaces  q{  the  pre- 
l&re&,'  aiH  Lord  George  Digby,  in  a  ipeecb  in  th«  Uousc  of  CotamonB,  'kl  hLm 
inq,iure  for  his  lap.' 
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diatc  adhprents,  tnablpd  bim  to  fit  out  a  powerful  nrmy.  The 
soliliers  cuinmittcd  numerous  nibberies  and  murdprson  ttieir  road 
to  the  rendezvous  at  Vork,  wbicli  set  the  people  still  move  ajErainst 
the  war.  In  June,]  1639,  the  Kiii§:  marched  to  Berwick  at  the 
head  i>(  his  troops,  and  came  within  sight  of  the  Covenanters, 
commanded  b;^  Leslie,  an  experienced  "eneral,  who  bad  served 
in  Germany  under  Guslavus  Adolpbus.  Neitlier  party  seemed 
willing  to  ctunmence  the  contest,  Tlie  Scotch  were  in/erior  in 
Qnmbers;  and  the  sullen  apathy  or  ill-conceale<l  connivance  of 
the  English  may  Imvo  created  misgivings  In  tlie  mind  of  Charles. 
A  treaty  was  proposed  and  concluded  ;  hut  as  it  left  the  main 
question  to  »  future  settlement,  and  provided  for  littlo  mi;re  thaa 
the  mutual  ilisb.imiiing:  of  troops,  and  tlie  restoration  of  the  places, 
ships,  an<i  persons  whith  lind  been  seized  on  either  side,  it  wa« 
evident  that  it  was  rather  a  truce  than  a  peace,  The  Scotch,  ia 
this  conviction,  did  not  perform  the  conditions.  They  kept  to- 
other a  part  of  their  forces,  and  rclajned  in  their  pay  the  whole 
of  the  ofiicers.  After  several  monlbs  spent  in  fruitless  efforts  to 
effect  a  permanent  settlement,  Charles  had  no  other  alternative 
than  to  iilluw  presbytcrianism  to  triumph,  or  to  engage  in  a  seconil 
campaign.  His  advisers  were  conscious  that,  by  atlempling  to 
raise  the  csliaordinary  supplies  which  war  required,  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  rouse  a  rebellion  in  England  than  to  obtain  the 
materials  for  putting  down  rebellion  in  Scotland  ;  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  summon  a  parliament.  It  met  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1U40,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  sat  for  the  town  of 
Cam  bridge. 

Little  is  known  of  his  life  since  he  protested,  in  the  session 
of  1629,  against  the  'flat  pupery'  of  Dr.  Alablaster,  and  the 
countenance  afforded  it  by  Dr.  Neilc.  In  1G31  he  sold  his 
property  at  Huntingdon  for  ISOCt/,,  and  removetl  to  SL  Jves, 
where  he  rented  a  grazing-fnrm.  It  has  been  prttended  tbat  he 
spent  a  considerable  poilion  of  every  day  in  praying  with  his  men, 
who.  fmdin^^  that  their  master  was  abBorbed  in  religion,  wasted 
most  of  the  rennaining  hours  in  play.  Cromwell  was  pre-eminently 
ft  man  of  action;  agriculture  was  his  regular  calling;  and  it 
would  rerpiire  much  better  evidence  than  exists  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  he  commanded  a  few  lalmurcrs  wmrse  than  a  regiment, 
or  mnonged  a  farm  with  icss  ability  than  a  kingdom.  Ile^  be- 
yond any  one,  knew  how  religion  could  be  ren*lered  serviceabltf 
to  temporal  aifairs;  and  the  presumption  is  that  he  neglected 
Detther. 

In  January,  1636,  his  maternal  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Stewsrd, 
who  farmed  certain  tithes  at  Ely,  died  and  left  the  leases  to 
Oliver,  who  went  to  reside  there.     One  of  his  latest  acts,  before 
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langiofir  bi«  residence,  wa»  to  vrnie  to  *  hb  tmt  Iotid^  friend, 
Ir.  StoTic,'  in  Loniloa,  anil  entreat  that  he  and  some  uther 
nrthy  citizens  would  contioue  to  para  gospel-l«clDrer,  wbam 
lev  had  sent  to  St.  Ives,  Frum  Ely  we  hare  a  sin§;le  leUer, 
Kted  October,  1G38,  and  addressed  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  St.  John, 
ich,  by  its  tone  ontl  lan^af^  safficieoUj  shows  the  kIiooI  o^ 
to  which  he  belonged: — 

ly»  then,  thia  I  find,  that  God  g:ive{h  springs  in  a  dry,  bairen 

atss,  where  no  water  is  !     I   live  you  know  where,  iu  Meshec, 

bjch  th*y  «iy  nignifies  pruitonging  ;  iti  Keilar,   whieh  signifies  btaek- 

est :  yel   the  Lord   forsakctli   me  noL  .  ,  ,  I  dare  not  say  Up  hideth 

lis  face  from  me.     He  give:h  me  to  see  Eiehl  in  Uis  lig^ht.     One  bom 

a  dark  place  hath  exceeding   much  refreshment  in  it; — blessed  be 

Ii:3  name  for  t^hiriing  tipua  so  dark  a  heart  aa  tniti«I     You  know  what 

i\  maiiuer  of  life  haUi  been.     Oh,  I  lived  ui  ami  loved  darltotaa,  and 

ited  light :  r  was  a  chief,  tiie  chief  of  sioiiitni.     This  is  true :  I  hated 

llines:',  yet  Gud  had  mercy  on  me.     Oil  the  riches  of  Uis  mercy  T 

Him  for  ine  !  and  pray  for  nie^  that  lie  who  hath  began  a  goud 

rork  would  perfect  il  in  the  day  of  Christ.' 

Tbe»e  arc  the  ideas  which,  in  all  times,  have  btmt  forth  from 
truly  religious  man  in  every  denominatioa ;  from   Fasc^, 
'enelon,  and  Bossuet ;  from  Hooker,  Jeremy  Tajrlor,  and  Tiilot' 
n  ;  from  Baxter,  Howe,  an<l  Wesley  ;  but  H  the  voice  is  that  of 
Christendom,  the  words  are  tiiose  of  a  particular  sect ;  and 
disquisition  could   place   Cromwell's  puhtanicAl  views  in  a 
strouger  tis;^t  than  this  single  extract.     He  conliDued  to  talk  and 
ile  in  a  similar  strain  to  bis  dying  hour  ;  and  whatever  human 
ions  may  have  corrupted  his  heart,  bis  language  remained 
e  same. 

An  event  was  at  hand  which  required  all  the  resources  of 
religious  consolation.  In  May,  1639,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  who 
survived  infancn,  died  at  Felstcd  in  £.ase3[  in  the  nincteciith  year 
his  age.  He  is  described  in  the  register  of  burials  as  a.  youtli 
eminently  pious  ;''  and  his  father  is  designated  as  kit  honoraadut, 
UTiarlun,  the  vicar  who  made  the  entry,  must  have  become  inti- 
mate with  the  family  at  the  house  of  the  fjourchiers.  He  was, 
like  Oliver,  a  puritan  in  doctrine,  and  religious  sympathy  t-ould 
ve  beep  the  sole  cause  at  that  early  period  of  so  unusual  a 
ihute.  Remarkable  must  have  been  the  piety  of  Ctomwcll  la 
uce,  contrary  to  universal  custom,  the  insertion  of  a  panegyric 
the  parish  r^;ister.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  when  his  final 
lir  was  come,  be  bid  an  attendant:  read  some  verses,  which  be 
ificd,  froto  the  Kpislle  to  llip  Philtppians  :  '  I  have  learned 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  lo  be  eoDtent.  I  know  both 
bow  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  bow  to  abound :  ^erywbere  ami 
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things  I  am  iiistnioted  !ioth  tf)  be  full  and  to  be  hunery, 
both  to  aljound  and  to  suffer  need,     1  tan  Uo  all  thin|6rs  through 
Christ  which  streno^tlicnelh  me.'     'Tliis  Scripturp,'  the  Prolector 
broke  forth,  'did  save   ray  life  when  my  eldest  son  died,  which 
went   BS  a  dagger   to  ray  heart — indeed   it  did,'      His    own  ap- 
roELching  end  brought  back  to  his  mind  the  hiss  of  his  fa^nQrite 
hild  ;   and  he  reverted  to  the  pnssa^B  which  had  sustained   him 
the  extremist  agony   of   his  existence  lo  reconcile    hijTiself 
his  departure  from  a  world  he  was  unwilling  to  quit.     Happy 
'or  him   if  be  could   have  annihilated   the  gull  which   separated 
is  death-bed  from  that  of  liis  son. 
During    Cliis    ye.nr     of    domestir    suffering    a    pnyerl    was 
lormeil  fur  rerlainiiog,  by  drainage,  the  swatnpy  soil  of  the  iem. 
The  King  was  concerned  in  it;  the  people  lliought  their  rights 
of  common  invaded ;  Cromwell  was   tlieir  leader,  and  his  deter- 
mined zeal  caused  hi^   cousin   Hampden  to   proHoUQCe   him    ''  an 
active  person,   and  one  that  would  sit  well  at  the  mark.'     Il  is 
ought  by  some  that  it  wa*  Ilauipdeii  who  recommended  him  to 
the  electors  ol  Cainhridge  ;   by  others  \\\^i  tlie  drainage-agitation 
had  brought  him  into  notice;  and  if  tlie  liberal  party  were  on 
the  look-out  for  a  representative  wlio   would    'sit  well  at  the 
mark,'  the  cjuali ficattons  of  Cromwell,  from  the  prosimily  of  bit 
residence  at  Ely,  eould  hardly  fail  (o  be  known  to  them.     The 
spirit  in  \vhi<:h  he  proceeded  to  discharge-  lils  trust  may  be  easily 
imagined.     As  a  man  of  property,  and  (he  cousin  ni  Hampden^ 
he  would   be  vehement  against  ship- money  ;  as  a  Puritan,   be 
would    be  inllauied   agnins.t  the  ecclesiastical  go»-emment;  and 
these  united  civil  snd  religious  grievances  operated  upon  a  dis- 
position which  was  hy  nature  perlinacioust  darings  and  enthusi- 
astic,     '  If  here,'  said  he,  in  ids   letter  to  Mrs,  St.  John,    '  I  may 
honouir  my  Gad,  either  by  doing  or  by  suffering,  I  shall  be  most 
glad.'  « 

The  House  of  Commons,  true  to  Its  traditions,  insisted  upon 
giving  grievsuces  the  precedence  of  supply.  On  the  4th  of  May 
the  King,  to  win  them  over,  sent  a  message,  promising  to  aban- 
don ship-money,  if  they  would  vote  him  twelve  subsidies 
(ySO.OflOA),  to  he  paid  in  three  years.  The  majority  were  dis- 
posed to  take  a  middle  course,  and  grant  six  subscdics,  wlide 
Hampden  and  iiis  party,  to  prevent  a  co^npromsse,  maintained 
that  tlie  question  was,  whether  they  should  grant  twelve  or  imiie. 
A  warm  debate  was  going  on  when  two  of  the  Minis1rr&  of  the 
rown.  Vane  and  Herlrert,  asserted  that  the  Kinir  would  not  take 
less  than  the  sum  he  had  named.  Upon  this  the  House  adjourned  ; 
and  Charles,  persuaded  that  there  was  no  inlmtion  to  <t>mply, 
proceeded  next  morning  to  dissolve  the  i'arliament,  wben  it  was 
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iiut  three  weeks  old.     An  hour  afterwards,  Ilytle  met  St.  Joiin» 
rhose  countenance  M'as  liabitLially  dark  and  cloudy,  and  who  wns 
elj  Been  to  smile.     He  was  txttnordinarily  cheeilul  Bow  ;  nnd 
serving  Hyde  mclancholvt  he  asked  liiin  what  troubled  biim. 
»me,   Hyde  lold  him,  that  troubled  most  good  men,    the 
isal   of  ii  wise  parliament  in   a   periloias  time.     St.   John 
!p1icd,   with   animation,    'Tliat   <ill  was   well;  tliat    it   Jiius.t    be 
rurse  before  it  was  better,  and  that  this  parliament  would  never 
ive   done   what  was  necessary.'     S'uch,   undoubtedly,  was  the 
liew  not  only  of  St.  John  but  of  Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  Pym, 
*bey,  Ifw.   in  their  way,    were  iur    '  going  thorough,'   and  the 
lajurity  of  the  members  were  leinperate  men,  who  forgot  their 
casperalion  at  the  long-  suspension  of  parliaments  in  the  joy 
lat  ihey  should  have  been  revived  when  few  had  hoped  to   live 
see  aooLhcr.     The  abuses  wliicli  bad   accumulated,    both  by 
le  lapse  iif  time  and  the  increasing  excesses  into  which  power 
tempted   by   irnpunity,  moved   thetn  less  than  the  reflection 
liat  they  would  be  able  1o  apply  a    remedy.     They   knew  that 
subsidies  were    asked   to  repel  the  Scotch  ;    but  hop&ful  of 
'^iress  for  their  own  wrongs,  they  were  not  unwilling  that  their 
.■belliuus    uei^hbours    should    be  reduced    to  obedience.     The 
luddcn  dissolution,  when  nu  intemperate  language  had  been  used, 
lo    vioteni    counsels    been  accepted,    and  there  was    reason    to 
>clieve  that  a  not    illiberal    supply   would  have  been   granted, 
ehungeil   tlieif    feelings    and    that   of  the   people   from   reviving 
Dyaliy    to    redoubled    indignation.       '  From    this    time, '     »ay9 
r'uller,  *  did  God  begin   to   gather  together  the   twigs  of  that 
civil  war — wherewith  soon  ajter  be  intended  to  whip 
wanton  nntion.'     *So  general  a  defection,'  wrote  Lord  Nortti- 
umbcrlaod    in  June,    'hath    not    been   known    in    the    memory 
ioi  any.      The  fact  was   that  C^iarles  still  held  unabaltd  the  lofly 
lotions  of  royalyprerogat Lve  in  vvbieli  he  had  been  trained  by  bis 
father.     He  bad  summoned  the  great  council  of  ihe  nation  with 
reluctance,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  ministers;  and  so  liltle 
did  he  intend  to  lower  hi^  pretensions  that  he  obtained  from  ihera 
a   promise,   that  if  the  present   House   of  Common*   provrd    as 
'  ojituward  '  as  jls  predecessors,   they  would  assist  him  in  'extm- 
i ordinary  ways.'     Iinmedialely  afliT  the  diaaolulion,  lie  liM>k  rnrn 
'that  the  enlirc  country  should  be  acquainted  with  his  ftcntiinenli, 
by  a  declamtioa  he  put  forth  In  condemn  the  proceedinj^a  of  the 
ill-aflected  members,  '  as  if,'  said  he,  'kings  were  bound  to  give 
kii  account  of  their  regal  actions,  and  of  their  nmuner  of  govern- 
ment, tn  their  subjects  assembled  in  parliament,'     However  pride 
may  have  prevailed  over  jjoSicy,    Charles  must  have  been  sadly 
i^oraot  oi  what  was  passing  around  him,  to  have  supposed  for 
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an  insUmt  tlmt  such  high  doctrines  would  acquit   him  in  ^ 
cjea  of  an  exaspernteJ  kingdom. 

Tlie  convocation  which,  according  to  Usages  should  have  beeH 
di&solvtd  with  the  parliament,  continued  to  siL_  The  public  was 
not  mure  Jtngty  at  the  dispci^ion  of  ouc  assembly  tban^  at  the  ro- 
tentiun  uf  the  other,  and  the  kiti°^  was  obliged  to  send  ^i  guard  1t> 
protect  the  members  Irum  the  fury  of  the  mob.  The  people  had 
expected  the  parliainerit  to  looseii  their  bondft,  and  they  Were 
equally  j^ersuaded  that  the  convocation  would  tighten  them.  ]a 
this  they  were  not  deceived.  The  representativea  of  tiie  chnrclx 
were  kept  together  to  vote  a  subsidy  from  the  clergy,  and  to 
pass  some  cauuns  devised  by  Laud.  The  king's  authoritv  wafl 
weakened;  the  Scotch  were  in  arms;  the  canons  required  that 
the  full  eiLtent  of  the  regal  power,  sud  the  sin  ot  resistance^ 
should  be  set  furtU  once  a  quarter  in  every  church.  The  noncon- 
formists were  encouraged  by  the  successful  insurrection  of  pre** 
byteriauism  ;  the  CtU>ons  enacted  that  redoubled  severity  s^hookl 
be  used  towards  sectaries.  The  charge  of  popery  was  incessantly 
nrjred  against  the  government,  and,  to  remove  the  sUgma,  th« 
canons  directed  that  papi^tj*  should  be  treated  with  unwonted' 
rigour.  As  a  further  security,  the  synod  framed  the  noToriouS' 
et  ctetera  oath,  '  for  preveiiling  itmoVntions  in  doctrine  and  gorern* 
meni,'  and  which  was  intended  to  uphold  the  episcopal  regi. 
which  the  Covenant  had  renounced.  Every  clergyman  an< 
school  master,  all.  who  entered  into  orders,  ot  took  a  degree  at 
either  uoiversUy,  were  to  swear  diat  '  they  would  never  conse. 
to  alter  the  government  by  archbishops,  hishups,  deans,  and' 
archdeacons,  ei  aderu,  as  it  stands  now  established,'  Not  only 
the  puritanical  but  multitudes  of  the  orthodox  clergy  manifested 
their  intention  to  refuse  couiplianee.  To  swear  under  an 
embrficing  et  ccetera  never  to  consent  to  the  minutest  allerati 
was  revolting  to  both  conscience  and  understand r^.  *Tbe 
of  the  church,'  wrote  the  celebrated  Dr.  ^ander»nD  to  Laud,  *  it 
apparently  in  danger  to  be  more  disquieted  by  this  one  occauoa 
than  by  an^tbiog  that  has  happened  within  our  memories.'  The 
king  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  oath,  but  the  mere  attempt 
1o  impo&e  it  lost  him  the  support  of  numbers  of  the  '  conform' 
able'  clergy.  The  only  result  of  the  convocation  was  to  ad 
Whilelock  says,  '  more  fuel  to  the  flames  already  bomingj 
Laud  had  no  talent  for  government,  or  he  must  have  seen  t 
affairs  had  arrived  at  a  crisis,  when  to  forge  fresh  fetters  wou 
stimulate  the  resistance  they  were  intended  to  repress.  Ti 
tbreuteued  persecution  of  the  papists,  which  alone  seemed  calc 
latfd  to  win  popular  favour,  was  believed  to  be  ft  feint,  aad  t 
subsidy,   though    confined    to    the  clergy,    was  offensive   io  I 
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'^jaeople,  since  it  assitited  the  king  to  malie  war  upon  the  Scotch 
^Hnct  dispen^  wUb  parli&tneQts. 

^K  The  notion,  however,  that  he  conlJ  return  to  *  extraordinary 

^^kys'  vns  a  ^levous  deluaion.     The  sjfstem  winch  served  for 

fjniet  times  could  not  support   the   allghffsl   additional  prt^s^ure ; 

_uid  it  was  because  it  bail  already  broken  down  that  his  council 

prevailed  on   him    to   call  a  pArliatnenl.      With  the  people 

conscious  of  their  own  strength  and  liis   wealvnesS;,  with 

ntar  wants  than  before,  and  &  country  1c3k  disposed  than  ever 

supply  them,  he   set   to   work  tn  mise   funds  and   recruit  his 

IDT.      He    iacreased    the    stiip-tax,   Dbtalncd    loans    from     the 

PTnliat  gentrV)  seized  llie  ballion  of  the  foreign  merchants  at  the 

lint,  alid  boug^ht  pepper  upon  credit  that  he  mig'lil   sell   it   at  a 

ss  fur  ppskIj"  money.     He  hoped  for  aid  from  the  merchiinia  of 

>mIon,  but  his  former  acta  had  made  them  kis  enemies.     They 

>uld  not  forget  that   the  inexorable  Star-Cbambcr  had  dcrprlved 

icm  of  iheir  plantations   in  Londonderrj'   for  exceed  ing^  their 

ttent,  aoid  Impospd  on  them  a  fine  yf  70^000^  in  uddititm  to  the 

rfiiiture.     The  Scots  on  the  SOth  of  August  crosse<i  the  Tweed, 

fith  a  sword,'  says  May,  *in  one  hand,  and  a  petition  iii  the  otlier.* 

m  petition  was  such   a»  a  highwayman  presents  when,  with  a 

listol  at  tJie  bead  of  the  traveller,  he  demands  his  money  or  his 

Charles  had  contrived  to  assemble  20,0(H)  troops,  and  it 

I  just  when  his  prpparaliona  were  complete  that   the  ful!  dlffi- 

lUy  of  Uis  Uwk  was  disclosed.      It   then   appeared  that   a   large 

irt  of  his  levies  were  against  him.    They  insisted  upon  knowing 

whether  their  eajitains  were  papists,  compelled   several    to   take 

SBcmment  in  proof  of  their  orthodoxy,  and  put  some  of  tliera 

death.    Theii*  declared  thelt  intention  of  not  fightiiiji  '  to  m-iin- 

lin  the  pride  and  puncr  of  the  bishops  ;'  and  it  was  thought  by 

le   result  that  thev  kept  their  word.     A  portiim  of  the  royal 

iiy  was.  Sent  ■■*  hindef   the  Scotch  from   passing  the  TjTie  im 

tUth  of  Au(ni&t;  and  thoug:li   a  dctadnncnt  of  the  cavalry, 

msisitn^  chiefly  of  gentlemen*  behaved  with  pnllantry,  the  rest 

djuickly  retired.      Tbe   king,  perceiving   thai   defeat  was  certain, 

^^taummciocd  the  peers  to  meet  him  at  ^'ork  on  the  24th  i>f  Sep- 

^^■Knber,  and  give  him  their  assistance  and  advice.    In  the  interim 

^^pe  learnt  that  TK)thin]£  but  n  parliament  would  satisfy  h'li  subjects  ; 

^^lid  bic  first  announcement  to  the  assembled  lords  w^^s  thnt  he 

had  determined  to  convene  one  for  theSrdfif  November.    Sixteen 

I       pe«n  were  depnted  to  negotiate  with  the  Scotch,  who,  besides 

oonnnilting  innumerable  depredathms  upon  individuals,  levied  a 

'      cuntribiitiim  umin  the  counties  of  NorlLnimberland  and  Durham 

^week.     On    the    lOlh   of  October  tbe  Cuvcoanters 

truce  of  two  months,  on  condition  of  receiving  850/, 
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o-dny  for  the  support  of  tlieir  lioops,  and  being:  allowed  to 
main  in  their  present  quarters,  Tlie  Eng^Hsh  people  rnnscnteil 
lo  pay  both  firmies,  cmigeivin^  tliat  Iheir  must  dangerous  enomj 
wag  ilie  King",  antl  lliat  reilress  of  grievances  was  hopeless  if  llicj 
adopted  t1ie  only  other  ahemalive  of  uniling  heart  and  hand 
drive  out  the  invaders. 

The  incTcfisJTig  disufitfclion  of  tlic  countrv  showed  itself  at  thi 
eU'CtiLins.      Few  uf  the  court  candidates  could  get  returned,  ar 
tbeir  small  band  was  subsequently  reduced  by  an  order  of  tin 
House  of  Coinmnna  that  none  of  the  monopolists  should  retail 
tbeir  seats.    'X  wn,  who  belonn^ed  ti>  the  liberal  stde,  were  aUowf 
to  remain,     Tlie  members  who  !md  sat  in  the  previous  parliameill 
came  together  with  altered  dispositions.     '  The  same  men.'  sai 
Clarendon,  '  who  six  months  before  were  observed  lo   be   of  ver 
moderate  tempers,  talked  udw  in  another  dialect  both  of  thtn« 
and  persona.'     They  went  about  with  *a  marvellous  elated  com 
lenanee,'   plainly  perceiving  that  the  lime  had  arrived  for  tbf 
triumph  of  their  principles.    Shortly  before  the  House  assembled^ 
Pym   met   Hyde,  wlio   was   then  opposed   to    the  court,  and   rf 
marked  to  Liin  that  they  must  ^n  to  work  in  a  different  spirit 
from  what  tliey  had  done  before ;  that  they  had  at  last  an  oppoi 
tunity  lo  make  the  country  happy  by  tearing   up  grievantes   bj 
the  root,  and   that  they  must  not  only  sweep  the  floor,  but  pid 
down  all  the  cobwebs  which  hun;;  in  the  comers  above,     Th< 
jiowcr,  in  short,  had  passed  from  the   king  to  the  patriots,  and  i| 
is  by  the  use  which  they  made  of  it  that  the  popular  leaders  ar 
to  be  judged.     All  men  seem  virtuous  when  they  are  declaiming 
against  the  abuses  practised  by  another.     The  true  test  of  thei 
Buperiority  to  the  infirmities  they  denounce  is   to  he  found  it 
their   conduct  when   they  themselves   have   got   the   upper  handJ 
and  the  Parliamentarians  failed  to  endure  the  proof. 

The  first  week  was  spent  in  appointing  conShittces  and  re- 
ceiving petitions.  To  add  to  the  effect  of  the  latter,  sever^il 
counties  sent  them  up  with  processions  of  horsemen.  The  griev- 
ances of  individuals  were  palienlly  heard,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
public  ;  for  to  probe  and  redress  every  doscriptinn  of  wrong  yss 
the  pervading  thought.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  been  agaic 
returned  for  Cambrid^e^  stood  up  on  the  Olh  of  November,  si] 
days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  lu  demand  justice  for  on( 
John  Lilburn,  wlio  had  been  pilloried,  whipped,  and  imprisoacdj 
The  most  vivid  description  we  possess  of  the  manner  and  appeal 
ance  of  the  future  I'rotector  is  the  account  which  is  given  of  hii 
bjf  Sir  Philip  Wartvick  on  this  subordinate  occasion  : — ■ 

'  The  first  time  I  wver  took  notice  of  bim  was  in  the  very  begiJiRHis 
of  llie  parliameht  held  in  Noveniber,  IWO,  when  I  vainly  tJioitght  my* 


Cauxs  i^tit  Grit  ITt 

self  a  courtl;  vouog'  gemlaBtto,  fcr  i 

upoa  our  gooo  cloallis.     I  cane  lalo  ife  ham 

and  {wrceived  agenttemui  aptmkiaf,  vk^  1 

ipparelk^l  ;  fur  it  was  a  |mia  emti  ant, 

nuule  bj  aa  ill  couQUy  uilor.     Bit  fiaea  «i» 

ai](]  I  remember  a  epecL  or  two  of  Ueorf 

was  nor  Diiic'n  lirger  than  his  mDar.     Hk 

His  stature  was  of  good  nae;  lusmtfd  Kaek 

touDCe  swolii  and  leddiih ;  bis  voiee  ifcarp 

elnqtienee  full  of  ferraar,  far  the  ndfjeet-ai 

of  r\-aM>n,  it  beii^  id  brintf  of  a  taiaat  sf  Mr.  T^jiiV  vha 

peracd  libels  against  the  qneea  far  har  Abb 

atiiJ  courtly  eporu ;  and  be  ap^navmtd  the  HpnsBaBoa  ^ 

hy  tlie  council-table  uolo  thai  betgbt,  that,  eac  waaU  hare  bd 

verv  goreruiuent  ibvlf  bad  been  to  gnat  '■^S"'  %  *L     1 

cuufisu  ii  levelled  much  mj  reierepoe  aala  tlst  gvai  cBaaei 

was  vcrr  mucli  bearkeD«d  ttnlo.' 

The  Miitle  buul' was,«s3dr.CarijkexplBaa.theba 
wliirh  Was  worn  in  thow  dajt,  wh^  the  batr  waa  k|t  ko^  Ii  pa»- 


t  tUe  coat     That  Oliver  waa  t«it  'madi 

le  of  bis  slovf olr  dreaa^  fau  plebcna  loak.  km  liaah  raiee,  aadl, 
ItAt  We  kQ»ir  most  hAte  ^oDc  aloof  with  tbe^  bi^  diffne,  na- 
flved,  and  ledious  Unsuagv,  was  da«  to  tbe  *  faiunr.'  Popolar 
.&embUcs  will  always  Itsten^  in  periods  of  estiumteM,  to  Am 

rson  wbu  gires  the  londeit  ^uMi^tMiMtntttm-itri  jn^m^tf^     J^ 

itbe  members  foresaw nooc of  tlioaetniaUea  wLieh  were aofooa 
arise.     Thej  fondly  iaiaginni  thai  dvj  were  to  be  At  iMppy 

lean*  of  restori^  qoiel  to  tb^land;  and  tbcir  revcntment  at 
le  post  abases  tbey  were  buniiag  to  remne  was  grazified  hy 
ite  impetuosity  and  ezaggrraliona  of  domwcll.  Sir  Pfailip 
'arwick  wondered  at  tbe  atteotii^a  wbicb  was  paid  to  tbe  po- 
i-scd  dcclamatioQ  of  tbe  anooalh  orator,  litnplj  hrmmv  *a 
>urtly  young  -^atlcman  *  eonld  BoK  partiapate  in  tbe  feeliafi 
rbicb  animated  ibe  majority  of  the  auoiaice.  Tbe  posrler  which 
ilia  into  a  red-hot  furnace  baa  *  di&Tcnt  effect  fraai  that  which 
rops  itpotk  a  cold  sione, 

llitbun]    was    rc)ea»K].     Hta   ntaster,  Pryan^.    lofether   with 

lurlaa  and   Bastwick,  had  already  been  mmniooed   fnoin  their 

spcLdve  prison;   ID   the  tsle^   of  SciDy,  Oueiiuey,  and  Jmey, 

ncTs  tl]c>  bad  been  debarred  tbe  lue  of  pen  and  ink,  and  were 

not  allowL-d   to  be  ri&ited   by  relaiicm    or  frtend.      Prtnnr  and 

Burton  LtLuded  at  Soutliampton,  and  tbeir  jmimey  to  l.Anidon  was 

one  continuoua  trjumpbal  procession.    On  tbe  2Hlh  of  Novemtier 

»ej  entered   tbe   ciiy,  and   were  met  by   ibauttUKU  of  persona 

rearing  nnemnry  and  bay  in  tbcir  hata,  and  canyini;  booths  in 

ticir   hands.     'Hie  women  strewed  tbe  atnrets  with  flowera  anil 
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heibi,  and  the  aur  resouiidecl  with  the  joyful  acclamations  of  ihs 
crowd.  A  few  days  later  Baalwick  laiHlcd  at  Dover,  *nd  llii* 
■amc  receptiou  atlt-ndfd  liiin  throughout  liis  progress  Kj  the 
fapilal.  There  was  nothing  in  the  men  nr  their  writtnjjs  to  rxiL-ite 
this  wide-spread  eothueiasm.  Prjinne,  bji'  far  (he  must  respect- 
able of  the  throe,  afterwards  ronfesscd  that  if  the  kin^  had  cut 
off  hU  head  instead  of  hia  (tais,  '  he  had  done  no  more  I hatl  jus- 
tice, and  had  done  God  and  tiic  nntli>n  good  service.'  But  the 
delight  of  the  people  was  in  rpalily  at  the  victory  gained  over 
9D  obnos-ious  tribunal — ^  victory  which  was  personified  ict  the 
liberated  prisoners.  Before  we  praise  too  highly  the  righteous 
indignation  of  the  patriots,  we  must  oliserve  their  conduct  what 
thpy,  in  their  turn,  became  the  ubjecta  <jf  abuse.  ^i{;htetfl 
months  afterwards  a  London  tailor  was  said  to   have  called  Jho 

•  Eiirl  of  Essex-,  the  Knrl  of  Wnrwitk,  and  tlie  parliament,  traitors 
— tt>  have  cursed  the-  parliament,  wished  the  Rarl  of  Warwick's 
heart  in  Uis  boots,  and  King  Pvm  and  Sir  John  Hotham  both 
lianged."  For  these  ludicrous  expressions,  which  were  uttered  in 
conversation,  and  not  circulated  in  printed  treatises,  like  the 
virulent  invectives  of  Prynne  and  his  L'^impanions,  he  was  sum- 
moned tn  ihe  bar  of  the  House,  amJ  sentenced  by  the  Speaker 
to  pay  a  fine  of  100  marks,  to  sbind  in  tlic  pillory  twice,  to  be 
whipped  the  first  day  from  Westminster  to  the  Fleclj  and  the 
aecnnd  day  from  Cheapside  to  BriileweU.  This  was  lii*  finnl 
de&linatiou;  for  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  and  iicpt  at  work  there 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  decrees  of  the  Star-Chamber,  reg-arj 
being  had  to  the  extent  of  the  ofleqcps,  were  merciful  by  compa- 
rison. To  complete  the  metamorphose,  which  was  reserved  for 
the  future,  Lilbum,  then  a  lieuteoaDt-colonel  in  the  insurgent 
army,  was  thrown  into  jail  for  abuse  of  bis  former  master* 
Pryaae,  and  both  mnster  and  man  were  subsegucndy  imprisoned 
ibr  llieir  attacks  on  Cromwell  or  the  parliament,  ^ 

Several  sentences  were  remitted  besides  those  of  Prynne  and 
his  confederates.  The  persons  who  had  had  a  share  in  harsh 
proceedings,  for  many  of  them  were  not  illegal,  were  ordered  to 
be  prosecuted,  ;uid  to  pay  damages  to  their  victims.  In  their 
indiscriminate  resentment  the  Commons  committed  more  injustice 
than  they  rectified.     The  church  engafjed  their  speeiEd  attention. 

*  Scarce  a  minister,'  says  Baxter,  '  had  been  silenced,  but  it  was 
put  into  a  petition.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  were  in- 
vited to  bring  up  co^mplaints  agaijist  every  clergyman  whu  woa 
not  to  their  mind,  and  il'  anvtbing^  appeared  against  his  cnmpe^ 
tency%  doctrine,  or  morals,  he  was  censured,  deprived  of  his  p>**i 
ferment^  or  imprisoned,  according;  to  tlie  nature  of  ids  oBeilccJ 
ajid  the  humour  of  the  Commons.     The  patriots  gave  them  thvl 
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nraie  of  'Scandalous  Ministers,'  and  all  who  had  concaupd  in 
tbe  iimovwlioaB  of  Laud  vrere  inrLodf-d  in  the  nppTobrious 
dkiKinuAtion.  *  After  a  short  ple^urc/  says  May  txulb- 
n^ljT.  'tbey  were  brought  to  their  torment,'  while  tbe  puii- 
tanic  nonronfomiiBts  wptc  restfired  and  encoiirajjtxi.  The 
nme  spirit  VrTiB  manifested  in  the  order  made  by  tbe  Houte 
in  January,  1641,  direclinc  cominissiuners  ta  lie  sent  throughout 
England  '  to  roinoi'e  all  irnajEres,  nltars,  taldes  placed  altar-wise, 
crucjftses,  supprslitious  pirtureg,  and  other  mnnuinents  and  rplic* 
oi  idulatry.'  The  Vandal,  Sir  Kohflrl  Harlow,  who  was  enmisled 
with  the  excculion  of  the  measure,  took  away  numberless  e^qai- 
sitc  remaiiiB  oi  aptiquity,  and.  amon^  tbe  rest,  tbe  beautiful 
croseea  .11  Charing  and  Cheap,  to  the  lasttn]^  injury  of  art,  wilh- 
oat  tlie  «lighte«t  compensation  to  reU<rloii.  But  what  ts  to  l>e 
especially  noted  in  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  is,  that  they 
had  no  more  ri^ht  to  carry  it  into  etfert  by  their  sole  authority 
the  kipg-  had  to  le^y  ta^eK  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
Outrag-eous  against  every  otiier  power  in  the  state  which 
«r<>e<led  iu  functions,  lliey  had  already  the  confidence,  in  a  mul- 
tiplic'i<5  of  cases,  lo  transjfress  their  own. 

A  more  uonspicuous  punishment  was  desi<rne(l  For  the  prin- 
cipnl  a^vnts  o(  the  king'.  The  Earl  of  Slraliord  wa&  impenehed 
of  Uigh  treason  on  tbe  lltb  of  November;  Archbishop  Laud 
on  ibe  IStb  of  December;  and  Lord-Keeper  Finch  on  tbe 
21»t.  The  Lord-Keeper  contrived  to  escape,  and  iletl  to  Holland. 
Secretary  Windebank  had  got  away  with  his  head  a  few  days 
before,  and  took  refuge  in  France*  On  the  13th  of  February, 
16-41,  Sir  Robert  Berkeley,  one  of  the  judges  who  prononnfed 
fhip-money  lo^l,  was  accused  of  treason  beiore  the  Lords,  and 
was  Lakcn  from  the  bendi  in  full  court,  *  which  struck,*  says 
lVhitel€>ck,  '  a  grrn^  terror  in  the  rest  of  bis  brethren,  and  in  all 
hii>  profession^'  The  effect  was  what  the  patriots  desi-med. 
Tbev  wished  tlie  iivd^eg  to  feel  thnt  thpy  would  be  responsihle 
to  till?'  country  for  tbeir  decisions  as  well  as  to  the  Crr>wn,  and 
thai  perversions  of  law  in  favour  of  the  preroi^tive  an<l  nsninst 
the  people  would  not  henceforth  go  unpunished.  This  was  the 
prinfiple  upon  which  they  doubtless  proceeded  in  many  ot  their 
prosecutions  of  inferior  asents,  whose  hard  fate  was  to  suffer  for 
doin^  acis  which,  without  incurring  an  equal  j>eniilty,  they  could 
not  have  refused  to  perform. 

In  the  midst  of  the  raj^e  for  chastisine  and  rewarding  indiri- 
duaU — which  made  '  the  beginaino^  of  this  parliamenl,'  to  use  the 
■iTiyBUgf  of  ita  historian.  May,  *  seem  a  little  Doomsday  ' — il,e 
•■umbers  were  not  unmindful  ol  general  measures.  They  passed 
Inllc  eldclaring  ship-money  illegal,  and  enacting  that  totinaije  am! 

poundage 
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poumlage  could  not  be  levied  wilhout  the  consent  of  both  Houses, 
Tbe  power  over  the  purses  of  his  subjects  was  by  these  statutes 
for  ever  lost  to  ihe  l(in^.  In  February,  1641,  his  consent  was 
obtained  to  another  law,  of  tlie  liiijhest  importance — ihe  art  for 
triennial  parlinments.  If  none  hntl  been  summoned  within  three 
years,  writs  were  to  be  issued  by  the  Chancellor  nt  the  expiration 
of  tlic  period  ;  and  it*  be  failed  to  perform  the  dutv,  wliic-h  he 
was  1o  swear  to  fulfil,  it  devolved  upon  the  peers.  If  the  peers 
neg-tccted  to  discharge  the  ofhre,  tlje  sheriiTs  were  to  act  of  tlieir 
own  accord ;  and  if  the  sheriffs  were  refractory,  the  people  them- 
selves could  meet  and  elect  ttieir  members.  When  tiie  parlia- 
ment had  come  together,  it  c<jiild  not,  be  adjourned  or  dissul%'cd 
without  its  own  consent  under  fifly  days.  These  wise  and 
sober  measures  deserved  and  have  obtained  tho  ^ntitudc  of 
posterity. 

None  of  the  proceedings  excited  equal  interest  with  tlie  trial 
of  Strafford,  which  was  commenced  in  Westminster  Hull  on  the 
23rd  «f  March.  *  Three  whole  kingdoms/  saya  May,  '  were  his 
accusers,  and  eagerly  sought,  in  one  death,  a  recompense  of  all 
their  suffering's.'  His  scene  of  action  bad  been  chiefly  in  Ireland, 
of  which  he  was  tlic  Lord-Lieutenant ;  but  his  vast  abilities  had 
been  caJlcd  into  requisitiiin  in  England  when  the  recent  troubles 
broke  out,  and  notbinff  was  tliought  impossible  for  his  jETeat 
genius  to  overcome.  Charles^  as  anxious  to  protect  as  the  patriot* 
to  destroy  him,  consented  with  this  vjew  to  introduce  into  his 
ministry  the  lenders  of  the  Opposition, — the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
Lord  Say,  Mollis,  HampLJen,  and  Pym.  Portly  from  the  luJie- 
WiLimnc'ss  of  the  king,  who  was  reluttant  to  put  bis  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  nnd  partly  from  the  backwardness 
of  the  parliamentarritns  tu  assent  to  his  terms,  the  negotiation 
fell  to  the  ground.  From  that  hour  the  accusers  of  Strafford 
pushed  on  the  impeachment  with  increased  virulMce;  for  when 
an  allempt  at  a  compromise  lias  been  madf  and  failed,  it 
usually  leaves  mmre  bitlerness  than  it  found.  There  is  no  need 
to  assume,  as  has  been  sometimes  alleged,  that  the  patriots  were 
animal&d  by  a  passion  for  place,  and  that,  from  disappointment 
at  missing  promotion,  they  were  delermincd  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  a  dreaded  rival.  Filling'  the  great  offiies  of  the 
stfile,  they  could  prevent  a  return  lo  the  former  policy,  and, 
losing  this  security,  they  mig^lit  fairlv,  on  public  ^uunds, 
return  iu  the  prosecution  of  ihc  potent  enemy  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  dangerous  lo  the  commonwealth.  But  if  they  were 
warranted  in  bringing  to  trial,  as  a  warning  to  future  ministers, 
a  man  whom  they  conceiveti  to  have  been  guilty  towards  his 
country,  the  manner  in  which  thev  conducted  the  case  is  one  of 
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the  infamies  of  historj-.     The  vritxtesses  wtiom  Stnffunl  intended 

rto   call   in   his   defence   Were  BominallT'   impeacbed  ettb«r  hne 

[or  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  supposed,  since  Ibe  ciiafgcs  woe  Bercr 

>res5e(l,  with  the  sole  int«DtioD  of  depriringr  him  of  their  tetti- 

lony.      His  p&pefs  were  seized,  and  none  of  ihem  veir  rototcd 

him,  iLoug^h  he  considered  manT  of  ihem  esseniiai  to  fan  cteie. 

""he  kin^  thoughtlessly  released  the  memben  of  hii  tabhut  ham 

Itheir  oath  not  to  reveal  what  passed  in  cooDca],  whidi  eaaUcd 

lie  managers  ta  bring  a^rainst  the  prisoner  ererr  basrv  word  ikey 

:>n\d  extract  from  the  Tnemorics  of  his  oj]leag:fl£s — a,  pcnnissioa 

Ivhich  proved  of  infinite  damage  to  Charles^  for  on  ooe  afier-^ 

tivards  would  speak  -Kith  frenloio  at  ctHunltations  where  advice 

[■delivered  in  privacy  and  confidence  was   liable   to  be  concerted 

into  a  capital    crime.     The  CociiDons  had  ^rlr  appointed   a 

3CTel  rummittee^  which  sat  constantlv  to  diav  ap  the  articles 

to  collect  erideUce  in  support  of  them ;  tb^  had  all   tbe 

ilent  and  learning-    their  assembly    could    supply  wilb    wbic^ 

enftirto  them ;  and  they  imparted  to  them  the  aolbority  af 

le    moat    numerous,    the    most    powerfnl,    and    the    wealthiest 

restate  in  the  realm.     StrafTord^  in  additioa  to  bis  other  diS- 

[culties,  stood  (dune,  bowed  down    with   a  mortal   disease;  and, 

[sucli  being^  the  relative  advantages  of  accasers  aad  accused,  ibe 

licked  ^ntlemen  of  England,  the  redressers  of  wron^  tbe  tB> 

Jl<^ant  denouncers  of  ever^'  arbitrary  act  which  had  been  con>> 

utted  by  anybody   under  any  pretence,  positiveW  oppovd  bis 

luvio^  the  assistance  of  counsel,  on  the  plea  thai  it  was  not 

lownbU'    in    cases   of    high    treason.     The    more    terrible   lb# 

leaalty,  the  less,  according  to  their  doctfiDe,  were  to  be  the 

leans  of  defence.     ^  I    hare  as  tnoch   rig^ht,  I   Sdpposc,'  said 

IfitrafTord,  *  to  defend  my  life  as  any  other  can  bafe  to  altadl  it.' 

iThe  disciples  of  lilhrrty  were  not  of  this  optnioa  ;  iltey  thongfat 

that  t^io&e  \vli<)attacl>ed   it  bad  a  ri^hl   to  advadla^es  which,  in 

lefiauce  of  the  commonest  rules  of  justice,  they  denied  to  biro- 

[»elf.     The  Lords,  in   spite  of  the  Tesiiianoe  of  tl>e  Commons, 

I  tlec)de<l  that  tbe  usa^e  was  to   allow  counsel   to  plead  questiocw 

of  law,  but  he  was  dented  the  aid  in  tbe  more  important  depart- 

mml  oi  examining-  witnesses. 

1'he  rest  was  of  a  pi«ce  n-itli  the  heginnio^.  The  artirles  eX' 
libitetl  agaEBst  him  were  twenty-eight,  of  which  three  only  were 
llleged  to  be  treasonable,  but  tbe  rcrst,  tboQgh  not  ireasrtnallle^ 
^irhen  taken  separately,  assumed,  it  was  maintained,  thai  cb»- 
nicter  by  acrumulatinn.  This  was  a  doctrine  new  to  our  juris* 
ipruclentp,  and  invented  by  ihose  who  txiasted  that  they  were  tiic 
ruardtaos  of  the  law  and  the  zealous  pumshcrs  of  persons  who 
'  itcd  to    strain  it   to  purposes   of  oppression.     *  How,'  aakMl 
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Strafford.  '  ran  that  be  trcasousble  in  the  hintp  wliiefa  is  not  so 
in  any  of  the  parts?'  '  No  morp,'  answered  Heme,  when  he 
defemie*}  Liiufl,  '  than  iwo  hundred  blatk  rabbits  can  make  a 
blark  hoi'se. 

Apart  Irani  the  charge  of  leryLng  war  against  the  K'ng",  which 
will  ccvmG  before  us  prpsently,  the  point  to  be  proved  by  the 
scattered  aLTUsalions  was  that  Strafford  had  en^gcrl  in  an 
'attempt  to  subvert  the  fundamr-nlal  laws  of  tho  realio,'  The 
evidence  was  madpfjuate  to  sustain  the  proposition;  but,  if  it 
had  been  establisbed  beyond  dispute,  tlie  Commons  were  do 
nearer  tbeir  end;  for  a  statute  of  Kdward  111.  defined  treaaoa 
with  accuracy  ;  another  statiili",  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  enaoted 
that  notbinff  shimld  be  held  treaaonahle  unless  at  was  litemlly 
comprehended  in  the  bill  of  Edward,  and  the  charj:«  against 
Strafliml  was  not  in  the  list.  The  patriots  were  not  to  be  hajfled. 
A  forced  construftion  had  sometimes  been  put  upon  the  phrases 
of  the  act  to  stretch  it  beyond  its  Ipjsritimate  limits,  and  the 
iaveternte  enemies  of  arbitrary  inoqarchB  detormined  to  imiiatd 
their  illegal  exc<3ses. 

The  rnaniig^rs,  aerotding-  to  Clarendon,  '  pressed  the  evidence 
with  great  licence  and  sharpnngg  of  langua^f^.'  There  were  two 
exceptions.  '  Glj>Tiue  a.nd  Maynard,'  Strafford  said,  'used  him 
like  advocates,  but  Palmer  and  Whitelock  used  him  like  ^entlc» 
men.'  For  this  courtesy  of  demeanour  Pslmer  lost  hiK  credit  with 
his  piirty,  and  never  recovered  it.  In  spite  of  violence  and  in- 
justice, there  was  one  benefit  of  which  the  Commons  could  not 
divest  their  prisoner — the  use  of  bis  own  incomparable  talents — 
and  this  sin^rte  possession  proved  more  tlian  a  counterpoise  to  ail 
the  other  inequalities  of  tlie  cnotest.  As  eatli  rbarg-e  was  con- 
cluded, be  turned  round  to  confer  with  his  secretaries  and  rnansel, 
which  was  the  only  preppiration  he  was  allowed,  and  amid  the 
distraetin;2:  Babel  of  tongues  which  broke  forth  in  ||hese  intervals, 
and  the  fearful  torments  of  gout  and  stone,  be  settled  his  defence. 
Nothin;;  could  sulxlut  his  unconquerable  spirit,  nothing  cloud 
his  ptnetraling  mind.  With  an  infinite  readiness  which  coul<l 
dispense  with  reflection — with  a  sin^TiIar  quickness  which  over- 
looked no  advantage — ^with  a  jud[fment  still  more  ancommon 
which  committed  no  mistake — witb  an  eloquence  in  which  none 
of  his  ciintemporarics  could  pretend  to  he  bis  rival — with  a  lieauty 
of  action  and  elocution  which  were  wnrthyof  bis  language — with 
a  miiif:l(_Hl  dignity  and  modesty  which  seemed  happily  to  reconcile 
his  past  elevation  and  hi*  present  downfal^ — with  these  qualitiei, 
separately  rare  and  almost  unparalleled  in  their  rombinaljon,  he 
continued  day  by  day  to  confront  his  aocusers  and  to  baffle  their 
rengeance,     Every  one  waa  against  him  at   the  coipmencemenL 
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The  very  courtiers  dislikefl  hua,  for  his  aims  vent  far  beyond 

ib^ir  petty  interests,  and    his    ijnperioiis    nature   wns  upt  to  rent 

.itself  in  ctfotempt  towards  less  g^ifte<l  mca.     But  now  the  crowds 

fhicb  thronged  Westminster  Hall  were  cnmiog  round  to  his  side. 

I  *  The  success  of  cverv  tlay's  trial,'  says  Mav,  *  was  the  cliief  di«- 

Icourse  in  all  eompanifs,'  and  tbis  sii«esB  was  with   the  Earl. 

[•Neref  any  man,'  wrote  VVbiteUjwk,   wUo  tvas   the  chaitm^in   of 

]e    committeo  of  imppachraent,  *  acted  such  a  part  in  sucL  a 

trc    with     more    wisdom,    constancy,    and    eloquence — with 

renter  reason,  judgmeiit,  and  temper — ■with  a  betler  grace  in  all 

[bis  words  and  o-estures — 'tijim  tliis  great  and  excellent  person  did; 

and  he  niovetl  the  hesxts  of  all  bis  auditon,  some  few  excepted, 

to  reiiJor§e  and  pity.' 

Atmmglhe  '  excepted  few  '  were  the  leaders  of  the  prosecution. 
J  There  is  a  stoicism  of  stern  justice  which  is  entitled  to  our  respect 
U^the  Btoirism  which  made  Hale  Say  that  when  he   felt  pity  for 
[the  'f-riniinal^  he  remembered  the  compassion  that  was  due  Co  the 
icoiintr)';  but  it  is  not  in  vain  that  these  emotions  of  inercy  are 
[planted  in  our  breasts,  for  they  are  the  checlts  against  permitting 
I  the  fnintest  nron^  to  be  done  to  the  accused.     The  step  taken  by 
the  Commrons,  when  they  found   that  iheir  prisoner  had  drawn 
pver  the  opinion  of  the  public  and   his  judges  to  btmsejf.  shows 
tliat  their  rigour  was  not  cbafitened  and  kept  true  by  commisera- 
Inflexible   virtue,    struggling    with    compassion,   will    be 
■flexibly  equitable,  and  the  prosecutors  of  Strafford  were  out- 
»ualy  unjust.      Fearinjj  that  thev  would  lose  their  cause,  they 
permission  of  the  Lords,  oq  the  10th  of  April,  to  produce 
resb  evidence  on  a  concluded  article.     Strpfford  requested  th.it 
same  liberty  should  be  granted  to  him  as  was  allowed  to  his 
lftccuser«.      The   accusers    opposed   his    demand,   and    the   Liords 
[pronounced  in  Lis  favour,     Tbis  derision  was  heard  with   loud 
jmnrmurs  of  dj^approhation  by  the  patriots,  who  could  not  cora- 
|%rcbei)d  the   maxJm  that  Strafford  *  liad  as  much  right  to  defend 
I  bis  lile  as  any  other  had  to  attack  it,'     A  cry  of  '  withdraw,  with- 
draw,' arose  among  them,  and,  hurr>'ing  lo  their  own  house,  they 
Jebated  with  dosecl  doors.     It  was  then  that  Pym  produced  the 
bill    of  attainder.     The    patriots    were  seii^ed    uith  the  appre- 
liensifin   that,  if  Strafford  was   peniittled   lo  share  the  privilege 
diich  had  ht^n  asked  by  the  prosecution,  he  might  belter  a  case 
Evhicb  was  already  too  har>d  for  them,  and,  resolving  to   he  pre- 
[pared   for   the    worst,  they  delentiined,   if   they  wcre   unable   to 
jivrest  bis    life  from  him  judicially,  to  take  it  by  act  tji  parlia^ 
Iment.     The  bill  rests  upon  its  own  merits;  but  every  uprig'ht 
QSt  abhor  the  injustice  which  cjiiised  them   to   be   moved 
igcr  leftt  tbb  impartial  measure  dealt  out  by  the  judses 
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should  enable  Straffnrd  lo  establish  hia  innocence.  What, 
tlien,  Could  have  inducpd  nn  assembly  of  liigh-minded  English 
gentlemen,  many  of  tliom,  doubtless,  pallems  of  kindness  anil 
honour  in  every  private  relation  of  life,  to  originftte  or  uphold 
such  (jlaritin^  iniquity?  Tlie  answer  is  plain.  They  were  in- 
flamed at  the  moment  with  party  spirit,  a  passion  which,  in  its 
excess,  absorbs  rfflection  nnd  conscience,  and  listens  to  nolhing 
except  its  own  blind  and  fiery  impulses. 

TliR  bill  of  attainder  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  trial.  The 
patriots  were  willing  to  accept  the  chance  of  a  judgment  in  their 
favour,  and  the  slatiite  was&reserve  force  to  ensure  the  victory  in 
the  event  of  a  prior  defeat.  To  prop  up  both  trial  and  bill  Pym 
paraded  t(*  the  Commons  on  the  lOtli  of  April  a  new  piece  of 
evidence  which  was  formally  adduced  on  Ibe  13tH  in  Westminster 
Hall.  To  levy  war  agiainst  the  king  was  treason  by  the  statute 
of  Edward,  The  Commnns  substituted  the  article  that  Strafford 
had  intended  to  levy  war  against  the  kingdom.  Sir  Henry  \'ane, 
the  elder,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  earl,  was  expected  to  prove  the 
charge  by  advice  which  Straffrird  had  delivered  at  the  council- 
board.  His  testimony  was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  purpose, 
and  Whitelock,  to  whose  share  the  article  fell,  declined  to  press 
it.  Sir  Walter  Earl,  who  volunteered  to  perform  the  office,  mict 
with  such  ill  success,  that  he  was  ^  very  blank  and  out  of  counte- 
nance,' and  the  Queen,  who  sat  in  a  latticed  bos,  erected  for  the 
purpose,  having  asked  his  name,  said  that  '  tbnt  watcr-tio^' — an 
intended  pun  upon  Walter — '  did  bark  but  not  bile,  but  the  rest 
did  bite  close.'  Strafford  liiraselfwas  content  to  reply  to  the  dis- 
comfited knight  that  '  wbei-e  nothing;  was  provetl  a»ainsl  bim  he 
knew  their  lordships'  great  wisdom  and  justice  would  expect  no 
defence."  The  article  was  abandoned,  but  in  desperation  at  the 
course  which  the  trial  was  taking,  Pym  now  bronglst  forth  a  note 
made  by  Secretary  Vane  of  a  fragment  of  the  convfrsation  held  at 
the  council,  in  which  StrafTord  is  represented  as  saying, '  Vou  have 
an  army  in  Ireland  that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  t/iis  kingdom 
to  obedience  ;  for  I  am  confident  the  Scots  cannot  bold  out  five ' 
months.'  The  tnemorandum,  which  had  been  in  Pym's  possession 
for  months,  was  stolen  by  tlie  younger  Vane  from  the  cabinet  of' 
the  elder.  Intrusted  with  the  kevs  to  search  fur  some  leg-al  docu- 
ments, he  took  the  opportunity  lo  pry  into  his  father's  secret 
papers,  and  imparted  Ids  discovery  to  Pym.  That  a  son  should 
abuse  liis  father's  conBdence  by  reading  and  filching  hi*  private 
memoranda  revolts  our  notions  of  honour.  No  member  of  Pai^J 
liament  in  the  present  day  would  dare  to  avow  tlie  treachery;! 
no  House  of  Commons  could  be  got  to  countenance  it.  Th^' 
patriots  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  were  not  bo    nice.     *  Many 
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epercbeft.'  says  Clarendnn,  *  ivere  made  in  commendati«ii  of  tlici ' 
conscience,  integrity,  anJ  merit*  tv(  ilic  voimg  man,'  and  iLe  ma- 
joriiv  by  receiving  grateruHy  tbe  !»tolen  ^oods  at  least  became  ac- 
cessaries after  the  fact.  Tlje  pngier,  to  the  ralmcr  jiidginent  of 
sucreedm<>'  gkncnitinns,  seems  as  woftbless  as  the  mentis  of 
obt:iiniu£;  it  were  disgraceful.  If  ''tJits  kingdom'  meant  the 
country  in  which  the  countil  was  held  ii  referred,  to  England,  but 
tbc  title  iif  tl<e  notes  attested  tbnt  the  conversation  related  solely 
to  a  WOT  with  Scotland,  wbicb  was  in  open  rebellion,  and  *  this 
klngtlom'  might  easily  be  undersUxHl  of  the  country  wMch  was 
the  subject  of  discussion.  Or  tiiis  might  have  been  a  sUp  of  the 
tonfjue  for  thatf  or  the  error  might  have  been  Vane's,  who  may 
neither  have  attended  to  the  precise  phrase  of  ihe  earl,  nor 
studinl  verbal  accuracy  in  an  abridged  repurt  which  tvas  soleJy 
designed  for  his  personal  use.  The  rest  of  the  council,  and 
among-  them  Lord  Northumbeiland,  who  was  no  partisan  of  i 
the  court,  swore  that  Ihey  could  not  recollect  any  words  of' 
the  liind,  and  that  there  never  was  a  question  or  hint  of  em- 
ploying the  Irish  army  a^insl  England,  The  cons uitnt ion, 
too,  was  held  on  the  5th  of  Moy,  the  very  day  on  whicli  the 
short  I'arliament  was  dissolved,  when  a  man  excited  by  the 
conflictmight  have  uttered  a  passing  passionate  expression,  which 
he  liiniself  would  renaimce.  Vet  strange  to  say  this  piece  of  evi- 
dence, which  was  open  to  every  species  of  objection,  was,  a*  we 
are  told  by  May,  the  principal  <ause  of  (lie  death  of  Strafibrd. 
The  force  of  the  testimony  was  in  the  animosity  of  the  prose- 
cutors who  put  the  worst  possible  construction  upon  the  flimisiest 
proofs,  and  appropriated  to  themselves  that  benefit  of  the  doubt 
which  is  always  given  to  the  prisoner^  tic  pronounced  his 
iinal  celebrated  defence  on  tbc  13tii  of  April,  and  on  the  14tb 
the  Commons,  to  show  bow  little  weight  they  attached  to  it, 
read  the  act '4 'i"^'"''^^'^  ^  *^™'^'^ '''"^'  Tlie  third  reading  took 
pUce  on  tiK-  S'lsl,  when  2U4  members  voted  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  and  5D  against  it,  [n  the  mjnorily  was  the  honoured 
name  of  Selden,  but  the  most  powerful  argument  against  tho 
bill  proceeded  from  Lord  Digby.  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  which  then  bcrame  frequent,  published  bis  speech. 
The  lovers  of  liberty,  who  conati luted  the  majority  of  tho, 
ConiDionSt  ordered  that  it  should  be  burnt  by  the  hangman. 

The  struggle  was  nest  to  peisuodc  the  Lords  to  confirm  the 
verdict.  The  majority  were  known  tr>  he  favourable  to  the 
prisoner,  and  Charles,  to  cncoura<rc  tht-m  in  their  ^ood  disposi- 
,  sent  for  both  Hous{}s  on  the  first  of  May,  and  told  them  be 
satiiified  that  Strafford  had  been  guilty  of  misdemeanours, 
«Qd  waB  not  fit  tu  fill  any  olht.'C  in  the  commonwealth,    '  no,  not 
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so  much  as  that  of  a  constable  ;'  but  that  since  he  *as  urutMe  In 
conscience  to  candeinn  him  uf  high-trtia&on  lie  appealed  to  tbui 
parliament  to  respect  his  scruples,  and  aJopl  the  milder  jiid^j 
ment.      When  tbe  sa^^iuns  Strafford   hcEird  what  the   King  had' 
done,  he  perceived  that  liis  fate  was  sealed.     The  public  was  in 
that  state  of  fcveri&h  excilcmenl  whtn  any  irrcgulai   interfereoce 
on  the  part  oi  ihe  Crown  was  sure  to  add  to  the  exasperation. 
The  Commons  loudSy  complained  of  the  breach  of  privilege  ial 
the  attempt  Co  dictate  to  the   parliament  what  course  it  should 
pursue  upon  a  pending  measure  ;  and  their  fotlowers  out  of  doon 
were  more  than  ever  resolved  to  defeat  the  cflbrts  of  the  anxiou*] 
monarcli.     Tht  next  tlfiy  was  Sunday,  and  the  patriot  prencbcra 
thundered  forth  from  their  pulpit&the  neceasitjr  of 'justice'  upon' 
certain  g^'eEit  delinijuenLs.    On  ihe  Monday  six  thousand  citizens,' 
stimulated  by  these  harangues,  aud  Ike  secret  instigation  of  iheif  ] 
riogleaders,  went  down  to  Westminster^  armed  with  swords  and 
cudgels,    and  re-echoing  the  err  of  'Justice  !  justice  I '  endea'- 
Tourcd  tp  intimidate  the  peers  by    threats.     Their  trade,  they 
said,   was  det:ayed ;  they  were  in  want  of  bread  :  and  it  was  all 
because 'justice"  bad  not  been    done  upon  a  great  delinquent. 
When  the  bill  of  attainder  passed   the   Commons,  a  list  of  tb« 
fifty-nine  members  who  voted  against   it  was  pasted  upon   the 
Exchange,  with  these  words  for  a  beading;,  '  T/ie  nmnes  uf  thoiv 
men  Wip  to  tave  a  traitor  tv^fdd  lietraif  their  cowitTn/.'     Tbe  safne 
list  was  now  posted  up   by  the  mbble  at  Westminster,   with  the 
title  of '  3'»w]'pi''i^"inj'j'   as    a    significant  hint   to  refractory  li^d*. 
The  rioters,  indeed,  vowed  tlwit  they   would  have  the  head  of 
Strafford    or    the    head    of  Charles.     The  Commons  refused  to 
attempt  the  suppressioo  of  these  disgracefo!  proceedings.     *  Tbe 
King,'  says  Baxter,  'called  them  tumults  ;   the  parliament  called 
them  the  city's  petitioiiinij  I ' 

While  the  armed  riolera  were  overawing  the  JtJpper  House, 
Pym,  to  aid  their  efforts,  was  detailing  to  the  Lower  a  dreadful 
conspiracy  lo  control  the  legislature  in  the  opposite  direction. 
When  the  truce  w&s  made  with  the  insurgent  Scotch  they  agreed 
to  send  commissioners  to  London  to  negotiate  a  permaoent  treaty 
for  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  their  nation  and  the 
King.  These  amijassadnrs  were  in  league  with  the  Lngllib 
patriots  ;  and  it  was  upon  tiie  Scotch  army  that  both  relied  to 
effect  their  objects.  The  King,,  ijnpatipBt  to  have  the  troops 
disbanded,  for  the  same  reason  that  bis  enemies  were  anxious  to 
keep  them  togelher,  readily  granted  every  demand;  'but  the 
English/  wrote  Principal  Baillie,  '  required  nrf  such  haste  :  fur 
they  are  still  in  that  fray,  that  if  we  and  our  army  were  gone, 
jet  were  they  undone/     The  commissioners  wilfolty  protracted 
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the  negotiations,  aod  the  patriots  in  retom  sn^fat  vmj  ^teamt 
of  giatifyiog  the  commiuioDen.  Moocj  sas,  next  to  btgociy, 
the  prerailio^  pas&ioa  of  the  faangrv  inradere  bum  the  aorth, 
wbo  (xintriveil  to  torn  war  itielf  into  profit,  amd  etnueit  aa 
insurrecticni  for  retig^ion  into  ad  article  of  coatmcTce.  In  aMi- 
tioo  tu  the  daily  alluwance  for  the  soppart  of  t&cir  bnopi,  ifae 
House  of  Conunoni,  in  ohedience  to  tiieir  memamy  bomoii^ 
TDt«d  tb«^m  in  Pebroar^  »  gift  of  300,0001^  *m  »  fri^tfly  xrBef 
ioT  tbeir  laues  and  neceisities,'  *  Three  bDodnsd  ibooiaid  i"*"™*! 
slerlicif:,'  writes  the  delighted  Baillie ;  *  5,400,000  merks  Sr»C» 
is  a  pretty  sum  ia  our  Jaad.*  Bot  it  was  easier  to  vo<e  maaey 
than  to  raise  il ;  aod  the  Scotcli  were  eager  credfttois.  ^Tbe 
Lower  Hddse  has  g^iveu  ap  their  bill.*  wnMe  Mte  of  tbcir  leaders, 
Wari&ton,  the  day  after  the  act  »f  attainder  had  pasaed  ia  tiie 
Conimuoa ;  '  we  bare  StraSurtl's  life.  Tbey  are  ibinkin^  en 
mudics  for  ds.  Lord  enconrage  and  direct  them  ! '  The  pnyer 
thai  tbe  le^isLotnre  might  be  eaomn^d  aid  direded  id  tbialt- 
lug  on  mooies  for  tbeir  tu»rtbera  sUms  dows  Ant  tiieir  cra^riags 
carald  not  be  prudeqtlr  nrgUc-ted  :  and  cne  n>eCbod  adopled  waft 
to  mnploy  ibc  sums  due  to  li>e  royal  army  in  paymeot  of  tbe 
Scotch.  DiAoontcmt  in  oooseqncnce  became  early  rife  in  tbe 
English  camp  ;  snd  projects  were  Jonoed  for  delivimng  Charies 
from  thf^  mostRunt  wbicfa  was  put  upon  him  by  tbe  PariJameaL 
Tbougb  the  king  ^ve  soine  sort  of  sanctiiiii  U>  the  ptoce^djy 
of  the  luaicoaleBts  oothing  bad  beea  dooe:,  nd  the  notioa  was 
ftbaadoned  lor  the  present.  M>  Coixol  12  of  opuucn^  from  ai 
atl«abva  examinatiija  of  the  documents,  that  Pym  had  long  bf«n 
acquainted  with  the  secret,  bat  be  reserred  bis  LnfonnatiDa  lor 
A  moturnt  when  it  woald  fiarther  some  important  purpose,  and 
that  momiuit  biid  arrived.  He  told,  in  addiiioo,  of  a  de^i^  of 
tbe  FrvncU  to  efiecrt  a  descent  at  PottiBnub,  aad  of  plc^  to 
liberate  Straffiyd.  He  snweeded  in  nimag  a  panic ;  and  th« 
more  men's  fears  were  roiLsed.  the  more  tbey  Mt  the  necessity 
of  cnisbing  tbe  traitor  in  Ute  Tower.  A  pratestatioo  which 
P^m  proposed  (or  mainlainii^  the  Protest  mt  religioo  a|psnat 
Popery,  luid  defending  tbe  Kin^,  tbe  parileges  of  Parliaraenl, 
and  the  liberates  of  the  snbjcct,  u  tbcn^  they  were  all  in  tm- 
mincDl  danger,  assisted  to  propa|i;ata  and  intensify  tbe  otoim. 
The  Commoiu  subscribed  the  vow  at  oacc,  tbe  Lords  imiti 
their  example,  and  lUe  entire  nation  was  directed  to  do  the 
With  these  fresh  incentives,,  the  rabble  continued  to 
daily.  The  majority  of  the  Peers,  wbo  were  frieacUy  to  StnJcwl^ 
weri;  pfTectiiallv  scared  away  ;  the  Catbirfic  nobles  were  excluded 
by  their  laability  to  take  tbe  new  pnrtestatioo  denoanring  Popery, 
and  the  bishops  had  absented  ibemselres  from  the  he^nnini;  of  tb« 
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impeacliment,  unOer  the   notion  that  a   cimon  prohibiteil  theit- 
Older  frutn   sitling   in  jaOg'Biient  on  &  c&ph&X  ^-a^e,  ^vliicli  might] 
ead  Jii  a  sentence  uf  dc:*tli.     Out  of  eiglity  peers  wliu  were  pre- 
sent at  the  trial  but  i'oriy-five  voted  (}n  the  bill  of  attainilen     Of 
tliese,  nineteen  acquitted  liim  entirely,  find  the  remaining;  twenty- 
six  dedared   him  guilty  on  only  two  charges — une,  that  he  bul 
fiuaiti?T(rtll  troops  on  the  Irish  to  corajiel  obedience  to  his  arbilraiy 
demands;  the  other,  tliat  he  had  imposed   »n  unlawful  ualh  uii 
the  Scotch  in  ihe  island.     TJit*  judg'us  were  asked  wlietlier  iliese 
partlculni's  amounted  to  treason,  and  they  unanimously  anBivercd 
yes.     The  Act  v/;is  pas&ed  uQ  the  &tb  of  May,  and  the  late  oil 
Strafford  rested  witli  the  King'. 

lie  tried  many  m^?an*  to  save  him,  but  all  failed,  and  the  sola ' 
method  left  was  steadily  to  refuse  at  any  cost  to  &hed  the  hhwd 
of  the  man  whose  principal  crime  waa  lo  have  served  him  tou 
well.  It  Was  on  lus  behalf  that  the  deeds  had  ln-pn  done  for 
which  Strad'ord  was  impeached,  and  they  had  received  bis 
warmest  approval.  His  far-aeeing  Minister,  sensible  from  the 
first  of  Ihe  danger  which  awaited  liim,  begged  that  he  might 
ha  excused  from  pulling;  himself  into  the  power  of  a  Parliament 
whiii'h  '  would  jtrosecuCe  his  destriKtion.'  Charles  insisted  upua 
his  attendance,  and  solemnly  protested  (o  him,  'that  not  one  hnJr 
of  his  head  should  be  touched.'  Strafford  repeated  his  forebtKlings, 
and  Charles  replied  that  he  c^ould  nut  dispense  with  iiis  assistnnce. 
He  came  accordingly  against  his  own  better  judgment,  and  was 
immediately  arrested.  Charles  wrote  to  him  in  the  Tower  to 
re-assurc  him.  "On  the  word  of  a  king,'  he  said,  '  he  should 
not  suffer  in  life,  honour,  or  fortune,"  truly  adding  llmt  even  this 
'  was  a  very  mean  reward  to  so  faithful  and  able  a  servant.*  To 
have  drawn  him  by  the  most  pressing  entreaties,  and  the  mostj 
binding  assurances  into  the  pit  that  was  dug  for  him.  and  theRJ 
tJi  consign  him  to  an  ignominious  death,  seemed  an  im|)03stb]c 
breach  'of  the  ivnrd  of  a  king.'  That  Charles  should  have  tom- 
jnitted  it  has  left  an  indctihle  stain  upon  Ijis  memory,  which  not 
all  his  bitter  repentance  can  efface,  because  the  fact  that  he  couM 
ever  be  guilty  o I  tlie  deed  is  a  grievous  imputation  upon  tlic  good- ^^ 
ncss  of  his  heart,  The  case  against  him  is  rendered  worse,  if  it  be^f 
true,  as  VVbitelnck  asserts,  iJiat  he  was  chiefly  ioduced  to  pass  ^^ 
the  bill  by  t!ie  iHter  of  Strafford  soliciting  to  be  sacrificed  l-j  the  . 
welfare  of  his  sovereign  and  bis  fountry.  This  g^oncrous  act  ^M 
Would  have  been  one  more  motive  to  a  generous  mind  for  standi-  ^H 
ing  by  hijn  to  the  last.  '  That  he  should  over,'  says  VVhitelock, 
*  be  brought  to  assent  was  admired  [wondered  at]  by  most  of  his  ^J 
subjects,  as  well  as  by  foreigners;'  and  when  the  news  was  cun<^H 
veyud  to  the  unhappy  earl,  he  lifted  up  bis  eyes  to  heaven  and  ^* 
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exclaimed,  *■  Put  not  jOur  trust  in  ptincn,  Dor  Ul  tlir 
inaD  ;  for  ia  them  there  i»  no  sairatioD.*  Tbe  act  of 
rereired  the  rti^al  sanction  oa  the  evening  of  the  9lliof  Msr, 
Strafford  was  executed  on  tbe  mortting  of  tW  |2tli.  The  He 
I  refused  their  consent  to  a  respite  of  two  or  three  dcri,  for  ob- 
liiing  him  to  si^Ltle  his  affairs,  \est  some  of  tbe  plots  ta  detiver 
him,  which  had  hitherto  prornl  abortive,  shoold  lake  elecl,  and 
the  prey  escape  from  their  grasp.  He  died  -mA  the  inaf&HttBn^ 
which  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  bis  dxaracter.  He  wtdC«- 
Bn  aHecting  letter  to  his  children,  in  whicfa  he  charged  then 
never  '  to  suffer  a  thoagbt  of  revenge  to  entrr  ibeir  bean*  tovutk 
those  who  had  been  sharp  tn  their  jndgni«tf»  oa  him.*  He  weitf 
to  hia  execution,  bj  the  testinMay  of  his  CDCKan,  *  mine  like  s 
general  marchln^  at  tbe  bead  of  aa  anny,  to  bieatfae  vidory,  ibaa 
a  Condemned  man,  to  nnder^  the  tiexiStoet  of  death.*  'Tltat 
block,'  be  taid,  when  be  arrived  at  U>e  scafibid,  *■  mart  be  wkj 
pillow  ;  and  here  1  shall  rest  from  all  mj  labottn.  No  thooghn 
of  envv,  no  dreams  of  treason,  nor  jealoques^  nor  cares  iar  Am 
King,  the  suie,  or  mTself,  shall  ialexmpt  this  cacjr  sleep.'  *  I  do 
as  cheerfiUlj/  be  added,  when  disralntt^t  'put  oS  my  dovblet  at 
this  time  as  erer  1  did  whra  t  went  to  bed.  The  nme  gkUantiy 
which  makes  the  brmve  man  fight  for  his  life  with  foetfj  makes 
him  resign  il  with  composure.  Scnfiivdhad  little  to  Tegret.  Tbe 
axe  had  merely  anticipated  br  a  few  weeks  Of  mcotfas  the  deadly 
diseases  which  were  undenninjng  his  nmttitBtMm. 

A  question  has  scraietimes  been  rused  as  to  whether  th«  bill 
of  attainder  was  idlended  Co  be  an  echo  of  the  exiatiiqf  law,  or 
whether  il  was  avowedly  a  retrospectiTe  enadmeot.  A  clmme 
of  the  bill  its«lf  oontaios  tbe  cooCessiaa  that  it  was  die  latter, 
by  declaring  that  nothing  dioold  iar  the  fatore  be  wiidiirtd 
treaaon  by  this  ai-i  which  would  do<  hare  been  hdd  to  be  treaeon 
wilhoDl  it.  St.  John,  who  was  deputed  1^  the  CaouBoas  to 
justify  the  laeasare  to  the  Lords,  and  who  was  himself  a  pro- 
minent  leader  aaiot^  the  patriots,  exjwessly  rested  his  ar^mtan 
upon  the  assamptioQ  that  tbey  were  not  boand  by  sUtntes. 
<  Why,'  be  exclaimed,  ^sboold  Straffonl  havv  law  htmaelf  who 
would  not  thai  others  should  have  any  ?  Wc^  indeed,  gire  lawt 
lo  hares  and  deer  becaase  ihey  are  beasts  of  chase ;  hot  we  firr 
oone  to  wolves  and  foxes,  bal  knock  them  on  tbe  brad  wherever 
they  are  found,  because  they  are  bcuti  of  prey.'  It  was  apon 
the  ground  again,  that  tbe  hill  was  retrospective  that  Ltffd  Dj^by 
opposed  iL  '  1  believe,'  he  said*  '  the  pra<clices  of  i^in3ut*i  as 
higbf  IS  tyrannical,  as  any  mbjecl  ever  rentared  on,  and  the 
Dudigntty  of  them  hogcly  ftfgnrated  by  those  rare  abilities  of 
his,  whereof  God  has   given   bJm   the   use,  bm    the   devil  the 
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application.     And  yet  iet  me  tell  ycm,  Mr.  Speaker,  xay  bani 
must  not  he  to   thai  dispatcli.      Gi>d  help   me  from   giving  j'^'Is-' 
luent;  of  death  on  any  man  upon  a  law  made  a  posteriori ;  ]«t  the 
mark  be  set  an  the  door  where  the  pla^e  is,  and  thien  1^  liim 
that  would  enter  die/     Strdflurd   himself  had   strongly  eftfoTced 
-the  injustice  of  inflicting  a  puniebment  for  actions  which  h 
never  been  declared  t«  bo  crimes,  but  Pjiii  maintained  that  'th 
accused  iiim  of  nirthm":  which  was  not  condcmTied  b^-  tbi?  I 
in  every  man's   breast'     This    principle,  if  h   had   been    true, 
would  have  been  the  best,  though  still  an  Inadequate,  defcnre  of 
the  act  of  attainder.     True,  however,  it  v/a&  not.     Strafford  wiu 
possps&ecl  of  a  tyrannical  tempera nient,  and  h&d  rominitled  un-^H 
_justifiabl<?   dee<l8  for  which    he  descrv-ed  to   be  punished,   but  in^H 
thosHL^  days,  when  the  results  which  would  ensue  from  aa  increas- 
ing parliamentary  control  were  hidden  in  the  future,  he  might^J 
easily  believe  that  it  was  for  the  goml  of  the  nation   to   add  ta^H 
the  authority  of  the  King.     His  attempts  to  enlarge  the  prero-^^ 
gative  were  the  essence  of  the  capital  charge,  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely here  that  he  couM  declare  with  truth    that  '  the  inteotiOQA 
of  his  heart  had  at  least  been  innDccnt.'     But  the  principal  oIk 
jection  lo  hills  of  attainder  ig  of  a  more  general  kind.     A  law 
parsed  oppn  mature  dull  be  ration,  without  respect  of  persons,  and^^ 
afterwards  applied  according  to  its  strict  and  obvious  mennuig-,^H 
secures  the  person  accused  from  the  t<nnpestunus  effects  of  tem-^^ 
porary  passion.     .A  law,  (in  the  other  liand,  which  is  pnssed  at  the 
moment   for  the    sole  purpose  of   getting  rid  of  an  obnoxiou^^B 
opponent  opens  the  door  to  all  the  injustice  of  party  rage  aiui^H 
popular  viiiLence.     The  case  of  Strafford  is  an  in&tance  of  the  evil. 
His  acruscrs,  inflamed  by  the  conflicts  of  the  proaecutionj  suddenlj^j 
constituted  themselves  his  judges,  and  voted  him  wortliy  of  death^H 
His  proper  judges,  the  Lords,   would  have  refused   th«ir  assent^H 
by  a  large  majority',  bnl  six  thousand  citizens,  ^hosc  nrgumcnts 
were  swords  and  hludgoons,  usurped  their  functions  and  com- 
pelled   tlicm   lo    confirm    the    decree    of   the    Commons.       The 
judges,  learned  in  the  law,  gave  thoir  opinion  that  the  parlicu- 
larfl  proved  amounted  to  treason,  under  the  influence  of  the  tcTtoFj 
which  constrained   the  peers,  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  It 
answer  was  erroneous.     Ac<|uitted  in  the  minds  of  the  tribunal 
who  heard  his   cause,  Stratford  was  condemned  by  the  enffmiea 
who  imp'achcd  him,  and  by  a  mob  of  London  apprentices.    Such 
are  tlie  elfects  which  naturally  flow  from  acts  of  attainder,  atul 
which  hn%'e  justly  rendered  them  halejul.     King,  Lords,  and  CoiD- 
mons  had  each  been  to  blame:  the  Commons  for  violating  juEl:iDei 
in  their  pretended  pursuit  of  it,  the  Lords  for  deserlin;;  their  dut 
out  of  fear  foe  their  persons,  and  the  King,  above  all,  for  sigoit 
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laway  a  life  which  had  been  forfeited  ia  his  ■erriee.  Tbe  ooa^ 
ipuUion  which  bad  been  put  upon  him  alienated  him  for  ever 
}nt  ihfi  Parliament  and  divided  (he  Pstliajneflt  its»lf;  bat 
e  worst  evil  vaa  the  eocoura^ement  nbicb  rictaiy  gave  tbe 
Etreme  party  to  continue  to  push  forward  in  iu  violent  roane^ 
las  be  given  as  the  bead  of  Siraflfurd ';  '  exclaimed  Pvm  ;  *  iben 
he  will  relusc  us  nnthing/ 

A  second    act,    to  which   Charles   gare   hi«    usent,  teemed 

io   verity   the    ae«ertian  of  Pym.     Money   had  been    raised  oo 

I'thc  pledge  of   the  ParliameDt  that  the    lenden  should  be  Be- 

paid.     SndJetily  the  idea  was   started  on  the  5th  of  May  that 

the  security  wuuld  be  worthless  if  tbe  Parliament  ceased  to  exist. 

Id  the  briel:  space  of  three  days  the  most  revolutionary  measure 

whlL'h  was  ever  pAi&ed  in  England  went  tbtoagh  all  its  stages  in 

botb  Houses,  aod  on  the  sainc  l>tb  of  May  ou  whicb  the  K^Bg 

asaenteil  to   tbe   act  of  attainder,  be    allowed  the  act  for  pn- 

LibJlin^  tbe  dissolution  of  Parljaffleot  wittioQt  its  own  consent. 

'One  act,'  Bays  Whitelock,  *was  agwasl  his  most  faithful  ser- 

Tant,  the  other  wns  a^inst  himself.'    It  was  not  only  afaimt 

himself  but  a^inst  the  country  also.     No  Parliament  ooulU  exist 

by  tbe  Trieunial  Bill  of  the  preceding-  February  for  more  Uma 

three  yean,  and  tbe  intention  of  tbe  proviaion  was  to  oblaui  a 

security,  by  perioiiical  elections,  that  the  members  of  tbe  Uoaae* 

of  Cummons  should  continue  to  represent  the  opinions  of  their 

cntistituenbi.      A   legislature  whicli  CAnnnt   be  dissoKed,  except 

of  tt$  own  accord,  may  defy  the  nation  as  well  as  tbe  sovereign. 

■Such  was  in  fact  the  result,  and  ibe  raeasore  is  one  proof  anumg 

nany  that  the  possession  of  power  was  exercising  its  nsual  effects 

upon  the  palrjuts,  who  had  be^un  to  think  more  of  tbeir  owD 

inlere«ts  than  of  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  kingdom.     Tbcy  fearrd,  do 

doabi,  that  diaries   loigtit  disperse  tbem   befiHe  they  bad   ctMn- 

pleted   tholr  work  ;  but  tbe  proposal  of  ihe  Lords  to  limit  the 

enartjnent  to  two  years  would  have  answered  ever«-  le^itimat« 

object,  and  the  refusal  to  listen  to  the  suggestion  could  only  liar© 

arisen  from  tbc'  desire  to  erect  themselves  intn  a  dc*minitat  and 

irrcBpnoiihle  oligatcby.*     History  records  no  more  hnre-faccd 

cncnMlchment  lui  the  liberties  nf  tbe  people  dian  HiiK  lin4ty  rcvo- 

culiun,  without  their  knowledge  and  by  tbeir  own  advocated,  of 

their  right  to  elect  from  time  Ki  time  a  Couimoos  House  of] 

Parliament. 

Tbe  act   against  its  owa  discolntion   was   followed   by  two 


"  There  ia  at  oocicit^-  ami  ulmin.h]e  ftccount  of  the  acts  of  the  hang  Parliaairat 
in  t^rd  Brougham'^  "  Puliui^I  {'hilocgphy/  He  Ukw  llie  Mme  fi^ii*  •}(  Uir  liill 
pnljitiiiias  lie  Dwu  diskolutiou  ilistire  have  here  ezpmwd,  ud,  MtmgiT  otnutmnw 
all  Uio  ralNeqimc  prooeedtap  af  iw  asliun. 
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measures  whicli  have  always  been  numbered,  by  men  of 
parlies,  among  the  beat  deeds  of  the  patriots.  These  were 
the  bills  for  abolisliing  the  High  Commission  Court,  Siar- 
Chaitfber,  and  other  irregular  tribunals.  The  King  gave  h» 
assent  m  Jul_v  and  a  feeling  became  prevalent  that  every  beneficial 
demand  had  been  granted.  The  present  danger  was  from  the 
IjTanny  of  Parliament,  and  not  from  the  tyranny  of  the  l^)i^> 
The  emancipalion  of  ilself  from  public  control  by  thp  recent 
perpetuation  of  the  cxisting^  Leg^islature,  was  the  real  check  upon 
an  orderly  liberty.  Not  only  waa  the  couptry  contented  with 
the  concessions  which  had  been  madi?,  but  a  re-actioD  set  in 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  patriots,  and  especially  against 
their  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  popular  parly,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  wa»  attached  to  the  Church  of  England  and  episco- 
pacy. The  most  that  was  desired  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
Romanist  tendencies  which  prevailed  under  the  patronage  of 
Laud,  and  to  obtain  greater  freedom  for  divines  of  the  Puritan 
p<?rsuasion.  But  two  motives  arose,  immediately  the  Parliament 
had  as:sembled,  to  influence  the  tone  of  the  liberal  leaders— the 
necessity  to  conciliate  the  Scotch,  upon  whose  array  they  relied, 
and  the  desire  to  gf  t  rid  of  the  hostile  votes  of  the  bishops,  wbicb, 
in  a  House  of  Lords  consisting  of  only  a  hundred  members,  gave 
an  immense  preponderance  to  the  Koyalist  cause. 

The  Scotch  Commissioners  came  to  London,  accompanied  by 
divines.  The  Church  of  St.  .iVnthoUn,  in  the  City,  was  assigned 
to  them  for  the  exercise  of  their  worship.  Thither  the  people 
flocked  from  the  earliest  dawn,  and  patiently  awaited  tlie  hour  of 
prayer.  Many  kept  their  seats  in  the  church  through  the  interval 
between  the  morning  and  afternoon  services,  and  when  the  build- 
ing' was  full  cfDwds  continued  to  swarm  about  the  doors,  and 
hang  upon  the  windows.  Notblng^,  Clarendon  asserts,  could  be 
more  'insipid  and  flat'  than  the  discourses,  but  some  of  the 
auditors  were  drawn  together  by  the  novelty,  other*  came  from, 
political  feeling,  others  from  curiosity,  and  others  that  they 
might  have  evidence  to  justify  their  contempt.  The  true  ad- 
herents of  Prcsbytcriani&m  in  England  were  at  that  time  an 
insignificant  body,  and  their  principal  recruits  were  from  the 
young  and  turhulenl  London  apprentices.  The  Scotch,  how- 
ever, had  no  notion  of  allowing  to  anybody  else  the  liberty 
of  cnnsEience  which  they  had  taken  up  arms. to  obtain  for  them- 
selves. The  handful  of  individuals  who  had  established  them< 
selves  in  the  capital  of  a  nation  more  powerful  and  cnllghleoed 
than  their  own,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  dictate  to  it  a 
system  of  ccclcsiastica]  government.  They  declaimed  with  fieiy 
intolerance  against  every  deviation  from  their  peculiar  model,  and 
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kept  solemn  fasts,  that '  tlie  Lord  migbt  join  the  breatli  of  hj% 
nostrils  witii  Oie  endeavours  of  weak  men  to  bloiv  up  a  wirkpd 
and  aoti-^criplural  church,'  A  Parliament  wiiich  ioveig'hecl 
against  tjranny,  and  weis  warmlj  attached  to  this  'wictexl  and 
anti-Scriptural  ctiurcb,'  was  reduced  to  the  humiliatioa  of  con- 
niving' &t  the  iasult  and  of  leaguing  with  its  anthers.  A  peti- 
tion, €»lled  'the  root  and  branch  petition,*  from  iti  prajer  that 
the  fvovcmment  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  etc.  might  be 
abolished,  '  wilh  al!  its  depi'iidencies,  roots  and  Irajtchet,'  w« 
presented  on  Decembfr  II,  ]640,  It  »-as  signed  by  15,000 
persons,  many  of  them  Anabaptists  and  Brownists,  who  agreed 
with  the  Presbyterians  in  pulling  down  Episcopacy,  but  *bo 
entirely  diO'ered  wttb  them  as  to  what  should  be  sabstitated  in 
its  place.  On  the  23rd  of  January,  1641,  came  a  second  peti- 
tton  from  700  ministers,  praying  for  a  reform  instead  of  tbcl 
extirpation  of  the  hierarchy,  A  considerable  ntfmber  of  thai 
names  had,  in  both  instances,  been  procurixl  by  fraud.  The 
signatures  had  been  cut  off  from  a  milder  remonstrance  and 
appended  to  tbe  stronger  language  which  suited  tbe  riews  of  ^m 
leaders  of  tbe  movement.  Tbe  petitions^  after  languid  bol  deliain 
in  the  Commons,  were  referred  to  a  committee  by  a 
of  thirty-two,  bat  rather  to  humour  the  petilioners  tiiaa 
compllniice  with  their  prayer.  The  immediate  practical  r^nlt  waa 
Unuted  to  an  act  to  deprive  the  bishont  of  their  inttm  m  tb«  Le- 
gislatara.  Tbe  measure  passed  tbe  Lower  Hoase  oa  tbe  1st  of 
May,  and  Lord  Falkland  voted  for  it  on  tbe  asunnce  of  Hampden, 
*  that  nothing  further  tboatd  be  attempted  agaiBit  die  Chtnch.* 

The  Lords  threw  out  the  bill,  and  several  fresfa  ef^ttU  %»{ 
effect  the  change,  and  even  to  clear  away  Episcopacy  root 
branch,  proved  equally  abortive.  In  the  beginniiig  of  Al 
1641,  tbe  Parliainentauy  Chiefs  were  reduced  to  ibe 
of  impeaching:  half  the  bench  of  btshmis  Ibr  their  ibsre  in  ihe 
proceedings  of  the  last  Convocation,  The  expectation  was,  that 
ihey  would  withdraw  in  ^arm  from  the  Hoase,  and  vote  Po 
more,  bnl  tfaej  defeated  ibe  design  by  retaining  their  setfa  aad 
braving  the  prosecution.  AlusI  uf  the  charges  aealASt  tben  O*^^ 
an  illegal  exercise  of  power  were  witbont  fbuodation,  and  on  tb«r^H 
daubtfal  points  they  had  aded  in  the  belief  that  they  werv  iwt^^ 
exceeding  their  rights.  Had  |bey  been  erer  so  gailty  it  iU 
became  the  Conitaoas  to  prosecute  a  cxitne  which  lb«jr 
selves  wvre  ooDstantly  committing.  Tbe  Protestation,  far  mttmootif'^ 
which  they  enjoined  upon  tbe  nation,  while  tbe  fate  of  Strafford' 
wax  pending,  bad  been  refused  by  many,  mod  they  pSHcd  a  bill 
to  raider  it  cotnpulsory.  Tbe  Peers  rejoevd  the  mmmaum^  aad 
the  Commons  resolved  by  their  sole  tmtitantf,  that  wfcavrsr  ^ 
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Hat  take  the  Protestation,  '  waa  unfit  ta  bear  ofSc&s  in  the  Church 
or  CoinmonweiiUb.'  Their  articles  of  iin|»eai.liment  agaJiisl  tlie 
bisLiopK  alilp»ccl  nn  equal  stretch  of  authority  with  ibis  assuiup- 
tion  nr  a  jurisdiction  by  a  single  estate  of  tbe  realm  to  impose 
what  declarations  it  plessed,  and  to  punisb  thqso  who  ilDnivtr»d 
to  the  uncoostilutionsl  demaniL  Such  violence,  ti^uslioe  twL 
incons latency  nlienated  muUitudea  of  itaotli^ilal  adlierEnts  from 
the  rarliaiuentary  party.  The  nBtion,  far  from  bein^  accom- 
plices in  the  design  to  purchase  tl;e  assistance  uf  llic  Scotch,  hy. 
submitting  io  the  yoke  of  their  ecclesiastical  lyraUHy,  had  by 
a  hirgc  majority  shuwn  its  (ktermiaation  tu  uphirld  tbe  cxtetiag; 
Episcopacy.  Whili?  rout  and  branch  me%  anil  Leas  sweeping 
reforniens  could  not,  with  all  their  arts  and  exertions,  obi 
20,0OU  signatures,  the  petitions  of  their  uppuuenis  cuntainedi 
100,(X10  Diuiiea,  The  better  disposed  persons  were  further  scaor 
dabbed  by  the  pnsBlvenesa  with  which  theConiinons  rcj^ded  the 
riotous  crew  who  interrupted  the  reading  of  the  Litur^'  in  tbn 
Cburehes,  and  tore  to  pieces  the  Prayer-books  and  surplice*.  Tbe 
patriots^  without  sharing  their  ignorant  ra^,  feared  to  Iwcv  tbeir 
aid  by  rtsiating  liicm ;  but  in  retaining  a  mob  of  nild  Canatics 
they  disgusted  a  host  of  enlightened  suppurlers. 

The    a|ggres«i»n4i    of    bis    adversaries    were    forming    a    p: 
dominant  party  for  the:  King,  and  nothing  more  seemed  reqiusit*-. 
than  to  beware  of  doing  anything  which  could  muse  the  misJnut. 
of  the  recent  ajjponents  who  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  bi«  pet- 
nuuitint  allies.    The  cumplctiun  of  tbe  treaty  with  tbe  Coveuaiitianf.        ' 
and  the  disbanding  of  their  army,  released  him  in  Au(?nci  Aral' 
another  of  his  difhcuUies.     lie  seized  tlie  occasion  to  visit  Soot- 
land  where  the  tide  was  beginning,  as  in  England^  to  turn  in  hia.       . 
favour.      The  revivinif  loyalty  was  confirmed   by  his  ctmclliatOT^x^H 
conduct,  but  his  public  ctctions  were  quickly  marred  by   uDd*:^^^ 
hand  dealings.     He  engaged  in  an  obscure  pint  which    is  knoim. 
by  the  name  of  '  the  Incident/  and  which,  iraoftpiring  in  October, 
kindled  anew  tbe  worst  suijpicions.     The  same  muulh  ^ilnes 
an  event  of  far  greater  magnitude,  and  slilL  more  fatal   to    his- 
forlupes,      Leland  was  forgotten  amid   the  sltug^lea  at   home,  or 
W4ia  only  remembered  by  the  Parliauieat  that  they  mi^ht  o(»op< 
Charles   to  disband  the  army   raisul    by  Strallbrdf    and  which 
t^Bs  suspected  to  continue  in  the  interests  of  the  munareb..    Tha. 
impertuus  genius  whoovcrawcd  this  turbulent  people  had  peruhed 
on    the    scotfuld ;    the  lords  jtistiic-^.  warned  by  his    Jote^    and 
left   without   directions,   exercised   feeldy   the   power    which  d&f 
volved  ou  them;  and  the  Irish,  encouraged  by  the  id^seace  oC 
restraint^  and  the  example  of  tlie  sister  kin^oms,  rose  tncebeK- 
IJOO,      The  long  upprcsaiun    they  had    endured,    tbe    bucliwanl} 
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stat«  of  their  civilixation,  tb»  fiery  pasnon?  of  itieir  race,  snd  the 
Wit  a[  regular  tliscipline,  conspiriMl  to  convert  the  insurrection 
to  a  massacre.  Neither  woraen  nor  chiWren  were  spared,  and 
isaods  upon  tliuusands  of  Enffliih  and  Protestmls  were 
itiishly  slaughtered.  When  the  intelligenre  reached  Charlei 
thoiigbtlessly  ima^ned  that  he  should  profit  by  Hie  erent, 
'I  htfpe  thiaill  news  of  irelaud,' he  wrote  to  Six  Edward  Nicholas, 
*  nwv  hinder  some  of  these  follies  in  England.'  The  Parlia^ 
iry  chiefs,  who  were  wiser  in  their  geiieniilaon,  san  that 
eflert  would  he  adver&e  to  the  Kin^,  and  '■  were  observed  not 
be  displeased.'  Charles,  in  disbandinc^  the  Irish  army,  had 
Ti)uin«d  the  Earls  of  Ormonii  aiul  Antrim  secretlv  to  secure  its 
services  ag^iunst  n  tLme  oi  need.  The  rebela,  acting  apon  this 
idiralinn,  professed  to  fight  for  the  King*  and  popery  a^inst 
le  Parliament,  and  forged  a  royal  cnminissioa,  authorizing  them 
itekc  up  arms  im  his  hehdf.  The  tenderness  wfaivh  Charles  had 
rn  towards  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  support  which  he  re- 
eivcd  from  them  in  turn,  fostered  the  belief  »mon^  the  credalous 
iblic,  that  he  nas  a  party  to  the  conspLracy.  A  valine  terror 
of  IrUK  msurgents  lundiu^  in  Hnghuid,  of  plots  hatching  at 
Home,  of  sudden  risings  of  a  hrindfal  of  Papists  to  cut  the  throats 
"  the  entire  Protestant  community,  tooli  possession  of  the  people. 
N«r  did  the  alarm  vanish  with  the  hour.  The  King,  withuat 
resources  tif  his  uwn,  and  pleased  to  find  employment  for  the 
l^rliament  which  might  divert  it  from  its  encroachments  on  the 
stitution,  committed  frdanti  to  Its  care.  The  Parliament, 
j^bted  to  have  a  kin^om  resigned  to  its  jurisdiction,  imme> 
ilely  a<"cepted  the  trust,  anil  almost  totally  neglected  it  The 
t€;ad  of  Irish  and  Papists  was  k«pt  aljve  by  this  delay  in  suh- 
dnins;  the  insur^rents ;  and  the  patriots,  aided  hy  apprehensions  of 
which  they  were  in  a  ^cat  d^ree  the  cntise,  contiuaed  leianreiy 
tp  purvpe  their  designs. 

The  rebellion  was  a  vast  assistance  to  the  schemes  of  the  ex- 
le  LtbcnUs,  bat  th^'V  had  not  U'aited  for  it  to  endeavour  to- 
thetr  influence.  Diirini;  the  absence  of  the  Kin^  in  i*cot- 
'  they  prepojetl  the  famous  '  Kcmonslranrc  of  the  Stale  of 
Kin^am.'  which  Wa»  an  ennmeration  of  ail  the  scatrered' 
gtievances  which  had  been  objected  to  the  government  of  the 
Kinij  from  the  day  of  his  accession.  The  abuses,  real  or  sup- 
5«l.  had  been  redressed  ;  ajid  to  gather  toffelher  into  a  single 
bill  of  indictment  a  muss  of  satisfied  complaints  and  Hin^  tticm 
the  face  of  the  Sovereign  who  had  yJehled  the  demaiKls  waa 
esccess  of  outrage  which  pl.-iinty  proved  that  they  were  befit 
upon  degrading  him  to  the  dust.  The  laji|a;uage  was  as  insulting 
m  th»r  Blatter,  and   was  utterly  inconsiitent  with  any  notion  of 
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monarchy.  The  Kblg  who  could  be  compelled  to  endnte  it 
would  have  iHtcnrne  an  object  of  contempt,  and  ilepriveil  alike  of 
substantial  influence  and  outward  respectj  must  have  teased  to 
reign,  The  patriots,  no  longer  content  wilb  reform,  were  aiming 
at  revolution^  They  be^n  by  curbing  the  excessive  authority 
of  the  Crown ;  they  were  now  resolvetl  to  get  a  monopoly  of 
power  for  tbemsclves.  They  asserted  in  the  Remonstrance  tWt 
their  best  endeavours  wore  hindered  by  bishops  and  recusant 
lords,  and  intimated  that  the  House  of  Peers  nmst  be  purged  of 
all  persons  who  were  not  rontent  simply  to  reg'ister  the  decrees 
of  the  infalliblcConimons,  The  King  was  reduced  to  beacipber; 
the  lords  were  still  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  this  was  the 
grand  grievance  which  remained  to  afflict  the  lovcr&  gf  liberty. 
They  anticipated  that  the  publication  of  a  document  in  which 
every  questionable  action  Was  rerorded  under  its  most  aggravated 
aspect  would  re-awaken  theshmibering  indi^iation  of  the  public, 
and  bring  back  the  popular  voice  to  their  side  ;  but  that  which 
Wai  a  stimulus  to  sonie  increaged  the  misgivings  of  others,  and 
an  irremediable  schism  arose  within  the  House  itself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  patriot  members.  The  new*  of  the  Irish  rebellion 
reached  London  on  the  Ist  of  November  ;  the  debate  on  the 
Remonstrance  took  place  on  the  22nd,  with  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  panic.  The  Liberal  leaders  had  pre- 
viously endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  c|U(?stion  at  a  late  hour,  as 
a  mere  formal  piece  of  business.  This  beinjj  resisted,  Oliver 
Cromwell  inquired  of  Lord  Falkland,  *  Why  lie  would  have  it 
put  off,  for  that  day  would  (jQickly  have  determined  it  ?'  'There 
would  not  be  lime  enough,'  replied  the  other,  'for  sure  it  will 
take  Slime  debate.'  *  A  very  aorry  one/  rejoined  Oliver  ;  and  it 
appears  from  Lord  Clarendon  that  its  propounders,  accosloined 
to  rule  in  the  Lower  House,  had  really  no  idea  of  the  opposition 
it  would  provoke. 

The  custom  of  the  Parliament  in  those  days  was  to  meet  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Night,  on  this  occasion,  fell,  and 
still  tfte  conflict  was  raging  fiercely.  At  length,  aftt-r  midnight, 
the  House  divideil,  and  the  Remonstrance  was  passed  by  n  ma- 
jority of  eleven.  Physical  infirmity  and  mental  weariness  had 
caused  numbers  to  retire.  *  It  was  the  verdict,'  said  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Rudyard,  'of  a  starved  jury.*  ^0  sooner  wa^  tbr  vote 
declared  than  Hampden  mov&d  that  the  document  should  be 
printed.  A  new  and  sharper  discussion  burst  forlli,  which  con- 
tinued till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  passions  o£  the 
members  reached  such  a  height  that  '  we  had  calched,"  says  Sir 
Philip  Warwick,  '  at  each  other's  locks,  and  sheathed  our  swoTtk 
in  each  other's  bowels,  had  not  the  sagacity  and  great  calomess 
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C  Mr.  Hampden,  by  a  short  speech  prevented  It.'  He  proposed 
that  the  angry  dispute  should  be  suspended  for  the  present  and 

■su/iieJ  on  the  morrow,  wLeti  ihe  heat  g-enetated  by  a  protratled 
lest  had  cooled,  The  House  broke  up  al  Lis  suggeslion  ;  and 
as  the  members  issued  forth  after  their  long  and  furious  struggle, 
Falklndd  asked  Cromwell '  whether  there  had  been  a  debate  ? ' 
Oliver  auswcrcd  'that  he  would  take  his  word  another  lime;* 
and  then  whispered  in  his  ear,  *  that  if  the  Remonstrajice  had 
been  rejected  he  would  have  sold  all  he  had  the  neit  moming 
aitil  never  have  seen  England  more.'  He  clearly  comprehended 
that  the  true  question  which  bad  been  put  to  the  vote  was, 
whellwr  the  revolulioo  should  continue,  or  the  constitution  be 
preserved;  and  either  through  religious  or  policicat  fanaticism, 
or  more  probably  from  a  combination  of  both,  he  was  determined 
not  to  submit  tw  the  existing  regimen  in  church  and  stale,  He 
and  itis  friends,  who  had  just  escaped  a  defeat  when  they  antici- 
pated a  triumph,  had  Hide  cause  to  rejoice.     All  their  snpporlers 

oted  to  a  man  ;  the  infirm  absentees  were  adherents  of  the  King, 
d  a  lai^e  majority  might  any  moment  put  a  stop  to  the  iouo- 

ations  which  were  designed.  The  Palriots,  in  spite  of  tlieir 
victury,  were  dejected  and  alarmed.  Charles  bad  siill  the  g»me 
in  bis  hands,  and  he  lost  it  by  a  needless  and  desperate  throw. 

He  returned  to  London  on  the  25th  of  November,  two  days 
after  the  Kcmonslnmce  was  passed.  He  dined  in  state  at  the 
Guildhall,  was  received  with  pomp  by  the  civ^ic  authorilies,  and 
with  acclamations  by  the  people.  The  necessity  bis  enemies 
were  under  to  throw  off  the  mask  had  proved  favourable  to  him, 
d  promised  to  do  more  than  counterbalance  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  Irish  rebellion.  A  preponderating  party,  it  was  evident, 
with  ordinary  mana<rement  would  rally  round  him  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
OD  the  instant  the  services  of  three  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
kingdom,  Colepepper,  Falkland,  and  Hyde,  One  of  them  indeed 
haa  left  a  fame  as  bright  as  any  in  historj.  Whoever  wishes  to 
see  the  model  of  a  patriot  of  lofty  disinterestedness,  of  inflexible 
virtue,  of  chivalrous  courage,  of  singular  eloquence,  penetration, 
and  accomplishments,  will  find  it  in  Lord  Falkland.  The  afFecy 
tion  and  respect  with  which  his  name  is  always  pronounced  is  only 
the  bare  tribute  imperatively  due  to  his  genuine  deserts.  The 
chief  blot  upon  bis  parliamentary  career  is  thai  he  was  hurried  into 
aconcurrence  with  the  evil  methods  employed  li>  destroy  Strafford. 
In  general  his  conclusions,  which  were  the  result  as  well  of 
his  rare  uprightness  and  love  of  justice,  which  are  in  them- 
xetves  wisdom,  as  of  liis  intellectual  sagacity,  have  proved  mar- 
rclloujly  correct.    The  innovations  adoj>ted  by  Hiinipden  and 
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CDtiBtitutiun  ;  the  capital  measures  which  received  the  sano 
tiuD  of  Falklnad  have  remaiited  to  this  hour  the  law  of  tlie  laqd. 
His  consent  to  the  depriving  the  bishops  oi  their  seats  in  the 
lairds  cnaaut  be  considered  an  exception  tu  his  prophetic  states- 
manstiip.  He  did  it  relucUmtly  ae  a  compromtse,  and  when  the 
bill  was  renewed  he  earnestly  opposeii  it.  Hampden  remarked 
upon  the  inconsistency,  and  Lord  Falkland  retorted  upnn  him, 
'  tlwt  he  had  huen  bumght  hy  him  to  believe  much  he  had  since 
fiuund  tu  be  untrue,  which  had  let!  him  to  change  in  manj  par- 
ticulars his  opintun  of  persons  and  thin^9.^  He  accepted  with 
flKtreme  relactanc^  the  po&t  of  becretaiy  ot  State,  which  was 
.imed  upon  him  by  tbe  Kin^r.  He  believed  himself  disqualified 
Bjr  hii  ignorance  of  official  routine ;  he  feared  that  his  previous 
support  of  the  monarchy  mj^ht  be  imputed  to  interested  motives, 
and  he  dreaiietl  .ibnve  all  that  his  royal  master  mi^ht  expect 
from  him  a  cfirapliance  wiiich  he  would  be  unable  to  yield,  ■  He- 
was,'  says  Ctarendun,  '  so  severe  an  adurer  of  truth  that  he  couJti 
33  easily  have  given  himself  leave  to  steal  as  to  dissemble.'  To 
speak  what  he  thought  and  to  do  what  he  said  were  as  in&tinctive 
to  Liini  as  to  hreathe.  The  notion,  natural  to  sensitive  honour, 
that  his  reputation  would  suffer,  was  entirely  grouncllesa.  Hyde 
assured  hiui  that  his  character  was  above  i^ctiuus  suspicion,  and 
in  the  fierce^  disseii$ions  not  a  wliisper  appears  to  have  been 
uttered  against  it.  The  injury  which  his  refusal  would  have  done 
the  cause  of  the  King  from  llie  inference  which  would  have  been 
drawn,  that  he  did  not  wpprove  of  it^  and  the  hope  that  his  iniln- 
eoee  would  racclude  worse  counsels,  conquered  his  resistamce  with- 
out removing  his  reluctance.  He  took  care,  however,  to  accept 
the  post  in  a  mamier  which  showed  that  *  he  would  not  depart  from 
the  severity  of  his  own  nature.'  In  spite  of  thia  intimation  of 
the  uncourtly  rigour  of  his  principles,  the  King  promised  to  do- 
nothing  that  related  to  the  public  service  in  the  Commons  with- 
out the  counsel  of  his  new  advisers,  but  he  speedily  ahundniaed 
his  pledge  from  the  very  circujnstanco  which  should  have  led 
him  to  observe  it — the  iawaixl  coasciuusness  that  they  would 
condemn  Ids  proceed inR;».     It  was  this  which  mined  him. 

His  firet  rash  act,  after  his  afliiirs  had  assumed  a  more  pro- 
misini§^  appearance,  was  the  means  of  destroying  that  constita^ 
lion  of  the  Upper  House  which  had  renderpil  it  an  in^'nltiable 
barrier  af^ainst  innovations.  The  mob,  countenanced  hy  tbe 
patriots,  continued  to  aasomhle  at  Westminster.  The  coititiera 
^^  imitated  their  tactics,  and  collcL-ted  at  Whitehall,  whither  Chaile» 
^B  had  recently  reracived  from  Hampton  Court,  that  he  oiiglil 
^H    ntlly   hia  supporters  by  his  presence.     Blows  were  e^thmgai 
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ich  iDcre&sml  the  iBDCour.      The  anti-Royalist  rabble,  tntigbt 
tile  KemoDstrance  and  the  laUffunge  of  its  supporters,  directed 
ir  ni^e  against  the  Episcopal   tieacb,  and  any  of  t)ic  body 
lo  went  lo  the  House  were  greeted  tmh  cries  nf  *  No  Blshopt, 
Pupish.   Lords/     Proin  abuse  ibe  mob  proreeited   to   ncts-^ 
assaulted   several    of  the  prelates,   and    tore    their  robes    Irom 
ihair  bat-lcB.      Arcbbisbop  Williams  and   eleven  of  bis  brethren 
pwa^tcd    a    petitioa    to    Char  Ids    on    tbe    2dth    of   Decejnber, 
addtesseil  to  himself  and  the  Peers,  in  which  it  was  ailinned  that 
CTcry  meosure  passed,  during  their  compulsory  absence,  Ihrougb 
tile  vtulence  of  the  people,  would  be  null    aod  void.     They  re- 
qnaftted  the  King  to  send  tbe  paper  to  the  House  n(  Lords,  and  be 
1^      ilMlWlly  compliBd.    The  Lords  coBiinudicatod  it  to  the  Common*, 
^■lvb(^    without  delay,    impeached  the  Bubops   of  high  treason, 
^Bu"^  ^"^  tbem  BjT^tcd.     The  accusation  iros  prcposTerouB,  but  it 
r      answeretl  its  end  of  diseredlting  the  Episcopal  Bench,  of  gelling  rid 
I      of  twvlre  votes  from  the  Upper  House,  and  of  di&hearteDing  tbe 
Royalists  Peew  who  remained.     The  Bishops,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, bud  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  a  few  weeks  later  ( February 
1G42)  Charles  assented  to  the  long-mooted  bill,  which  deprived 
tbem  of  their  salts.     To  make  the  validity  of  acts  of  Partiamcnt 
depend  upon  the  private  impressiou  of  a   few  of  the  senators  mm 
to  thair  ability  to  force  their  way  through  a  disorderly  crowd,  was 
to  recognise  tbe  rig-ht  in  a  feeble  minority  to  suspend  tbe  legist 
lative  functions  of  tbe  state.     There  was  scarce  any  one  who  ditl 
Dot  repudiate  such  an  assumption,  and  tbe  waU-hful  cuettiy,  who 

II ttuncil  every  mistake  to  account,  seieed  the  moment  when  they 

^■iMiTe  deserted  by  public  opinioD,  to  bI tike  down  the  men  upon 

^Mllioiii  tbey  had  vainly  e}.pcndcd  all  tbe  resources  of  attack, 

r  A  week  after  his  error  in  countenancing-  tbe  Protestation  of  the 

"       bishops,  Charles  committed  tbe  crowning  blunder  wliicb  blasted 

bis  prospects.     He  obUune<l  the  proof  while  he  was  in  Scutlaod' 

■^^at  certain  of  die  patriots  had,  in  1640,  been  in  league  with  the 

^^EiUTcnanlers,   and   had   abetted    their  invasion  of   England.      H& 

'       bad  more  recently  procurctl  evidence  that  the  same   persons  had' 

eacoarsfCed  the  tumultuoiis  assemblies  which  gatbercsl  together 

at   Wealtmnster,  to  awe  'disaffected   membert  of  tbe  Cominnns,' 

and  '  false,  evil,  rotten-bearted  Lords.'     Upon  these  grounds  the 

Attorney-General    appeared    before    the   Peers,  on  the    3rd  nt 

uaiTi  1C42,  -ind  impeached   Loird  Kimbolton  of  tbe  Upper 

use,  and  Hampden,  Pym,  Hollis,  Hasleri^,  and  S'roud,  who 

belonged  to  the  Ijower.     Tbe  Peers,  instead  of  comDitttiai^  tlimi, 

•MTcbed  for  precedents ;  the  Commons,  when  Charles  sent  lite 

Sogaaiit-at- arms  to  dentajid  tfaattbe  five  members  sboultf  be^iven 

Djk-bk  bim^  retunied  a  temporisiiig  aoaiser.     The  next,  day  tlio 
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King)  attended  bv  two  hundred  armed  follofvers,  went  doim  to 
the  Commons.  Commanding  his  attendants  to  remain  outside 
he  entered  liie  Housl'  add  took  the  Speaker's  chair.  He  said  he 
had  expected  obedience,  and  not  a  message,  and  that  no  one  had 
a  privilege  in  casc&  of  treason,  tie  looked  round  Ibe  benches,  and 
aaked  the  Speaker  if  any  of  the  accused  members  were  present. 
Lenthal,  thus  suddenly  intenxigated,  answered  with  singular 
felicity,  '  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tonfjue  to  speak  in  this 
place,  but  as  the  House  is  pleased  to  direct  me.  Hnving  again 
looked  round,  the  King  said  tliat  be  perceived  the  birds  bad  llown, 
that  he  only  intended  to  proceetl  against  them  in  a  legal  manner, 
and  that  he  expected  them  to  be  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  they  re- 
turned, or  he  must  lake  liis  own  course  to  find  them.  He  then 
withdrew  amid  indignant  shouts  of  *  Privilege,  privilege.'  The 
accused  members  bad  received  an  mlimatlon  that  he  was  coming, 
and  had  retreated  int^j  the  City.  Ho^d  they  been  present.  Charles 
must  have  submitted  to  have  his  person  and  authority  despised, 
or  he  must  have  attempted  to  arrest  ihem.  His  guards  would  iiave 
been  resisted  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Commons,  and  the 
civil  wfir  would  have  commenced  that  day  within  the  walls  of  the 
House.  The  probability  of  such  a  scene  was  alone  sufficient  to 
rank  the  act  among  the  rashest  upon  record.  It  was  as  unconsti- 
tutional as  it  was  imprudent.  If  the  King,  for  alleged  political 
offences,  could  enter  the  Commons  and  take  tt$  inecihers  from 
the  benches,  ils  freedom  and  independence  were  gone.  That  he 
could  venture  upon  this  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  Parliament 
after  all  the  lessons  which  had  Ijecn  taught  him,  all  the  dangers 
he  had  run,  and  while  he  continued  to  stand  in  a  most  precarious 
position,  went  far  to  destroy  the  hope  that  he  could  ever  be 
trusted.  Those  who  had  been  accustomed  on  every  occasion  to 
uphold  bis  authority  were  full  of  anger  and  grief;  Falkland, 
Hyde,  and  Colcpepper  bad  almost  determined  to  retire  from  hts 
service ;  the  patriots,  who  bad  begun  to  despair  of  succeeding  in 
their  schemes,  once  mure  became  lords  of  the  ascendant ;  the 
King's  party  in  the  Commons,  broken  and  dejected,  could  not 
again  make  head  against  them  ;  the  Royalist  Peers,  already  dis- 
comlited  by  the  committal  of  the  Bishops,  were  completely  dis~ 
organised,  and  the  opportunity  was  fittally  lost  of  putting  a 
peaceful  slop  to  the  progress  uf  the  Revolution. 

The  day  after  his  disastrous  attempt  Charles  went  into  the  city, 
which  Was  the  strong  hold  of  the  patriots,  and  demanded  of  the 
Common  Council  the  surrender  of  the  members  who  had  fled 
I  there  for  safety.  The  acclamations  which  had  recently  greeted 
^H  him  on  his  return  from  Scotland  were  exchanged  for  murmur* 
^H    and  cries  of  '  Privilege  of  Parliament.'     He  went  back  6enstble 
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th*t  his  popularity  was  gone,  ami  tHat  the  blow  be  had  struck 
had  recoiled  upon  himself.  The  change  id  public  feeling  seemed 
fotnplete  wh^en  a  grand  procession  along  tbe  Thames  conducted  the 
accused  members,  on  tbe  Ilth  of  Jaiiuarj",  from  their  lemporaiy 
ns^'lum  to  resume  ibeir  seats  in  the  Commons.  Armed  boats  oi 
snilors  escorted  them  upon  the  water  ;  the  trained  bands  with  can- 
DOD  marched  upon  the  banks.  Danger  tbere  was  none,  but  the 
ostrntatious  preparations  served  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  people 
will]  the  belief  nf  it.  Execrations  against  the  King  mingled  with 
tbe  clang  of  the  innrtial  music  and  the  thunden  of  applause.  He 
hsul  not  waited  to  witness  the  triumph  of  bis  adversaries;  the 
evening  before  he  had  secretly  fled  from  the  palace  at  Whitehall, 
and  never  entered  it  again  tilt  he  came  to  lay  his  bead  upon  the 
block. 

Tbe  false  step  of  Charles  emboldened  the  patriots  to  preu 
forward  a  project  at  which  ihej  wetc  previoQsly  aiming,  and  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  tbe  civil  war.  They  insisted  that 
ihe  Diililia  should  1>c  entrusted  to  persona  nominated  by  them- 
selves and  subject  to  their  orders,  and  as  a  pretence  for  the 
demand  they  asserted  that  the  design  of  arresting  the  members  in 
the  Commons  '  was  the  effect  of  the  hloodj  councils  of  the  papi&Cs 
and  otiiei'  ill-aifected  persons,  who  had  already  raised  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland,'  and  whom  they  believed  to  be  preparing  'to  stir  up 
the  like  insurrectiu'ii  in  EtigUttd.'  This  disingenuoos  attempt 
to  connect  the  events  in  England  with  the  massacres  in  Ireland 
was  not  thrown  away.  The  assertion  worked  upon  the  fears  of 
thousands,  and  reconciled  them  to  a  measure  which  is  now 
admitted  by  everybody  to  have  been  a  complete  usurpation  upon. 
the  prerogali%'c  of  the  Crown.  In  all  the  discussions  which 
ensued,  the  triumph  of  argument  was  with  the  King.  '  So  great,' 
says  M.  Guizot,  'was  tbe  effect  of  tbe  Royal  manifestoes,  that 
tlie  Parliament  used  every  effort  to  suppress  them,  whilst  Charles 
printed  tbe  messages  of  Parliament  on  the  same  sheet  with  his 
answers.'  Each  party  in  the  meanv?hile  was  preparing  for  war. 
The  [^iiestion  in  dispute  was  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  tbe 
•Word  alone  could  cut  the  knol.  The  ParUamenI  raised  troops 
by  its  own  authority;  the  King  had  no  resource  but  to  imitate 
their  example,  and  on  the  22nd  of  August^  164S,  he  erected  hi* 
standard  at  Nottingham. 

Great  faults  had  been  committed  on  both  sides,  but  the  main 
guilt  of  the  bloodshed  which  ensued  appears  to  us  to  have  rested 
with  the  patriots.  Posterity  ha*  decided  against  their  constitu- 
tional creed.  The  concessions  they  had  recently  obtained,  and  the 
fresh  demands  for  wbith  they  took  up  arms,  form  no  part  of  our 
system.  Had  their  schemes  of  government  been  more  enligbt- 
vncd,  their  conduct  in  forcing  changes  in  the  mass,  which  should 
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Iiave  been  tte  proitluce  of  years,  would  yet  hare  displ&^-ed  « 
glievous  ■want  of  poIltacsJ  wisdom,  'it  is  tbe  interest  of  ite 
^people/  said  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  period  of  his  life  wbea  be  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Whigs,  '  that  reformation  should  be  tern- 
pentte.  It  is  their  iqlarest,  becauei?  a  temperate  reform  is  perma- 
Dent  and  because  it  has  a  principle  of  prowtJi.  M'henevcrwe 
itpprove,  it  is  right  to  leave  room  lor  further  improvement.  It 
right  to  consider,  to  look  about  us,  to  examiae  the  effect  of  wha 
we  have  dune ;  then  we  can  proceed  with  confidence,  because  wc 
can  proceed  with  intelligence.  Whereas  in  hot  reform  a  lions,  lUj 
what  mvn,  more  zealuus  than  considerate,  call  making  clear  worli 
the  whole  is  ^enerallv  so  crude,  so  harsh,  so  undigested  j  laat 
with  ao  much  imprudence  and  so  mnch  injustice  ;  so  contrary 
the  whole  course  of  human  nature  rvnd  tiuinan  institutions,  tl 
the  very  people  who  are  the  most  eajrer  for  it  are  among  the  fir 
to  grow  dlsguifited  at  wliat  they  have  done'  Such  were  the  later 
reformatiiHU  in  the  reig^  of  Charles,  and  such  were  tlie  authors 
of  them.  Their  eiToneous  views  and  excessive  impatience  mig'ht 
admit  of  excuse  while  tlte^  con^ned  themselves  to  debate;  but 
when  they  provoked  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  in  support  of  pi«- 
cipilate  and  mistaken  dogmas,  their  overweejiinn;  self-contidenc 
became  a  heinous  crime.  There  is  only  a  single  suppositic 
which  would  reader  their  rnnduct  defensible— the  prolmbilil 
approaching  to  certainty,  that  there  wa*  no  other  tneans  of  pre-' 
Serving  such  of  the  previous  coDcessiom  as  were  allowed  to  be 
•essential  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  fact,  however,  was  the 
reverse.  In  the  effort  to  g-ain  more  they  jeopardised  that  which  they 
had  already  obtained.  If  the  King-atany  time  had  soutjbt  anuecl 
assistance,  it  was  their  own  violence  which  justified  him  in  the  pre- 
caution. Ot  admitting  that  he  wa&  trencberous  and  was  watching 
for  an  opjiortunily  to  ^et  back  what  he  had  lost,  there  was  9  far 
better  prospect  of  resisting  him  with  a  united  than  a  divided  nniion. 
The  Tcvul  utionary  designs  of  the  patriots  were  the  sule  cause  which 
drove  the  Falklands  and  Hyde*  to  take  part  with  the  CroWD, 
and  if  Charles  had  attempted  unprovoked  to  break  his  faith,  he 
would  have  been  left  to  cope  by  himself  with  the  indignnlion  of  a 
unanimous  people.  The  interest  he  could  have  made  with  the 
oflicers,  nominated  in  accordance  with  liis  rights,  would  have  been 
a  trivial  benefit  in  comparison  with  the  disadvantage  of  universal 
Jioslility.  Nor,  dependent  as  he  now  was  upon  Parliament  for 
his  supplies,  could  he  have  kept  up  an  army  without  tlie  aid 
the  Commons.  *The  power  of  money,'  said  Whitelock,  wl 
jidhered  to  the  patriot  party,  'is  solely  in  this  House;  and  wilhoD 
the  power  ol  money  to  pay  the  sohliers,  the  power  of  the  militia 
will  he  of  little  force/  It  was  by  urging  oulraircous  di 
Upvu  the  sovereign,  aod  giving  him,  in  coiwe(|ucDCp,  h 
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,  kinc^diicn   tar  his  allies^  that  the  liberal  leaders  lmpcrill«l  the 

IDK  o(  the  coDntrj,     The  contest,  lon^  doubtfnt,  was   indeed 

■tdeil  in  iheir  favour ;  hut  the  incalculable  miser;  they  occa- 

Mooed  only  resulted  in  establishing  a  tyranny,  and  when  freediiun 

lin  dnwned   upon   En^ladti,   the   innovations   for    whirb    tb^ 

i^ht  were  abandoned,  and  the  son  of  the  monarrh   they  had 

rjcctcd  Was  restored.      Id  truth,  their  proceeding*  arc  as  JiltJe  to 

reconciled  to  policy  as  to  bumanily  and  jiuiioe.     The  ke^  to 

leir  eonduct  must  probably  be  sooght  in  their  ambltioD.     Tfa^ 

id  tasted  the  swceti  of  power,  and  could  endure  no  longer  cither 

superior  or  an  equal.     The  same  lust  of  sway,  which  they  had 

L d^'uuum'ed  at  the  outset,  had  taken  possession  of  their  mlnds^ajid 

r'tlipy  believed,  as  de&pot^  always  will,  that  Oo  power  coold  be  safe 

any  hands  but  itietr  own.     Having  convened!  lbe[ii»elv<eB  into 

I  irremorcable  and  irresponsible  oligarchy,  they  wished  to  com^ 

\\ele  the   usurpation   by   rendering   tbemtelve*  ahaolule.     Thej 

ceased  to  conceal    their  design,  and  openly  jn'oclaimetl  it^ 

both  i»  the  ordinances  they  passed^  and  in  the  nineteen  ptupott- 

tions  they  presented   to   the  King  on   the  eve  of   the   ww  as  the 

condition  of  peace.     The    glory    which  has  been  ^%ea  to  tfae 

Hampdenj  and  Pyms  is  far  more  due  to  the  men  like  Falktani), 

who    were  equally  opposed    to  the  amblcivn  of  the  sorirrei^ 

aoij  the  ambition  of  democrats — who  joined  in  obtaimog  cvnj 

taJQuhlc  concession,  and  stopped  short  at  the  point  which  wisdom 

jrescribcd — ^and  who,  having  won  for  tb«r  countrymen  all  tbff 

aacfits  of  a  free  conatltutionj  would  have  spared  them  tiw  yean 

usclefi&  and  immeasurable  suffering  which  ensued. 

An  actor,  who  hitherto  had  taade  do  ^cat  fj^ure  upon  the  Aa^e» 

itowever  busy  be  may  tiave  been  behind  the  scenes,  was  now  to 

^*dvnnee  to  the  foteitioit  place.     There  Wa»  one  prtson,  at  If3«t, 

who  discerned  his  fitness  fur  the  comin;^  crinii.     *  Wlw  is  that 

Ljluvcn  who  spoke  just  now?'  said  Li^rd  Di^hy  to  Hstnjxh'n,  in 

eaily  days  of  the  Lonff  Parliament.      'That  sloven,    repljeiJ 

lampdeo,  '  whom  you  see  i>efurc  you  Loth  no  omamoit  in  his 

[flpRoch — that  sluveo,  I  say,  if  we  should  ever  come  Xn  a  hresfb 

with  the  Kio^,  which  God  forbid!  in  such  a  case,  1  say,  th«l 

sloven  wiU    be  the  greatest  man   in  England.'      Kvrn  ho  who 

."Uttered  the  propbecy  could  little  have  divined  tlic  exUrnt  to  which 

Lit  wax  tu  he  fufniled.  .ind  imagine  that  *thc  sloven'  was  UatKtSxet 

to  suhjutrale  both  King  and  ParliammL     But  tbr  rise  uf  thai 

extraordinary  man,  the  causes  which  produced,  and  llie  «^mts 

,  which  attended  it,  must  form  ibe  subject  of  another  article,  io 

.'hich  we  shall  endeavour  to  embody    the   Uj^acious  and  di»- 

laisionate  riews  of  Al.  Guizol. 
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Art.  IV. — Report  of  Her  Majestrfs  Commissi&ners  appointed  to 
inqftirs  into  the  alleged  Disturbances  in  Hyde  Park^  tciti 
Minutes  of  Evidence.     1856. 

2.   General  Regulations^  Imtmctims  and  Orders  for  the  Govent^ 
menland  Guidance  of  tfie Metropolitan  FQlict  Forc-e,     1851, 

MOST  men  who  liave  arrived  at  that  age  when  the  la»t  odc  ■ 
two  buttons  of  the  waistcoat  are  allowed  to  be  unJoosenc 
after  dinnpr,  can  remember  the  time  when  the  safety  of  life  and 
property   in   the   metropolis   depended    upon    (he  efforts   of    tfa«1 
parochial  watchman,  a  species  of  »nimal  after  the  model  of 
old  hackney  coachman,    encumbered  with  the  self  same  dral 
greatcoat,  with  countless  capes,  with  the  selfsame  Belcher  hanci 
kerchief,  or  comforter,  speaking  in  the  $ame  husky  voice,  a-ai 
just  as  sottish,  stupid,  and  uncivil.     At  night — for  it  was  nc 
thought  worth  while  to  set  a  watch  in  the  day  time — the  authoritif 
provided   him  with  a  watch-box  in  ordier  that  he  might  enjoy 
his  snooze  in  comfort^  and  furnished  him  with  a  huge  lantern  in, 
onler  that  )t$  mys  might  enable  the  thief  to  gel  nut  of  hU  wa} 
in  lime.     As  if  these  aids  to  escape  were  not  sufGcieat  for  the^ 
midnight  marauderj  the  watchman  was  provided  with  a  staff  with 
wliich  he  tliundefed  on  the  pavement  as  he  wa(ked,  a  noise  whicl 
he  alternated  with  crying  the  hour  and  the  state  of  the  weather  ii 
a  loud  singing  voice,  and  which  told  of  his  whereabouts  when  he 
himself  w&i  far  out  of  sight. 

Up  to  the  year  1S28,  and  indeed  for  ten  years  later,  in  the  Cit_ 
these  men  were  the  sole  defence  by  night  of  the  first  metropolij* 
in  the  world.     The  Charlies,  as  ihey  were  familiarly  termed,  bad 
very  liitle  fight  in  them  at  any  time,  hut  it  is  well  known  the 
they  '  winked  hard,'  when  requirctl  to  do  so  by  people  who  couU 
aflord  to  pay  Ih^m  for  it.      It  is  not  astonishing  that  crimes  under 
such  a  police  flourished  apace,  or  that  robberies  increased  to  an 
extent  which  alarmed  all  thoughtful  people.     Mr.  Colquhnun,  a 
IIlilgi$tralG,  whose  work  on  the  police,  written  at  (lie  beginning  of 
the  century,  gave  the  first  ideas  of  the  reforms  which  have  lieen. 
since  adopted,  estimates  that  the  annual  value  of  the  property 
»tolen   3t   the  time   at  which  he  wrote,  was  al  least  1,500,000/. ; 
and  that  the  evil  was  gaining  grouml  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods  had  inrreasedj 
between  1780  and  1800  from  300  to  3000  f  \ 

In  addition  to  the  nightly  watch  there  was  another  class  of 
persons  who,  if  more  active,  were  calculated  in  a  still  greater 
degree  to  defeat  justice,  but  ia  a  totally  opposite  direction ;  we 
allude  to  those  men  who  made  their  bread  out  of  the  blood  of 
ihe  criminal  population.     The  Government  of  the  counttr  wM 
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kioly  to  blame  fur  tbe  91ns  CQinniiUe<l  by  t^ese  loatbsome 
ires.  Since  the  time  of  Jonathan  Wild  thief -catchpTS  Inid 
stJuiulatecl  to  make  crImiTiils  by  what  was  termed  Parlia- 
m^ltKry  rewards,  or  fiuins  iif  forty  pounds  given  by  llie  Ht>rae- 
^ce  U»  iHTsons  aPfnrdins;  surli  information  as  would  lead  tu  the 
iviclion  of  felons.  Tiae  object  of  the  officers  was  to  secure 
blood'money,  not  to  suppress  crime  ',  and  it  was  their  deliberjite 
practice  to  allow  rohb«ries  to  proceed  which  they  mig^ht  have 
prevented,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rewartl.  To  use  their  own  lan- 
guage, they  were  accustomed  to  ^  let  the  matter  ripen'  until  tbe 
fee  WBS  secure,  and  work  was  cut  out  for  the  hangman.  These 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  IJow-street  Ruaners,  or 
Jtective  police,  some  of  whom  were  iible  and  perhaps  honest 
?n ;  but  tkev  chiefly  occupied  themselves  with  thief-ratchiiig 
private  pTPserves,  where  the  pay  was  ample,  and  contributed 
ttle  if  anything  to  the  suppression  of  general  crime. 

Kth  a  class  of  watchmen  totally  iaoperative  as  a  preventive 
p,  with  41  class  uf  informei's  stimulated  by  unwise  enact- 
ments to  lure  men  into  villainy,  and  with  a  code  savag-e  almost 
beyond  belief — tu  late  as  1800  there  were  160  capita!  crimest 
id  to  break  the  dam  oi  a  fisli-ponO,  or  to  cut  down  ao  apple-tree 
a  ^^arden,  were  (^fTeaces  punishable  with  death — it  is  not  to  be 
inderod  at  that  'the  deadly  never-green,'  as  the  gallows  were 
lied  in  the  siana;  languag^e  of  the  day,  bore  fruit  all  the  year 
bond.  Old  Tuwnscnd,  the  How-street  officer,  whn  gave  evi- 
icc  Ijefore  the  Committee  which  sat  10  t  S16  to  infjuire  into  the 
olice  of  the  metropolis,  said,  'I  remember  in  1783^  when  Ser- 
int  Adair  was  Rerorder.  there  were  forty  hun^  at  two  cxecu- 
jnt;  the  unfortunate  people  themselves  laugh  at  it  how,  they 
II  it  a  basptelle.'  Aniong^  the  more  srrious  offences  were  the 
jhberies  committed  by  mounted  hig^hwaymen;  and,  in  order  tn 
Bte  an  idea  of  their  frequency,  we  again  quote  the  racv  evi- 
ence  of  Townsend  :  '  Formerly  there  were  two,  thi'ee,  or  four 
|i»hwuymen — some  on  Hounslow  Heath,  some  on  Wimbledon 
-ommon,  some  on  Finchley  Common,  some  on  the  Romford 
)n<l.  1  bnTc  actually  come  to  Bow-street  In  lUe  morning,  and 
_  phile  I  hare  been  leaning;  orer  the  desk  had  three  or  four  people 
Come  En  unA  say,  "1  whs  robbed  by  two  highwaymen  in  such  a 
place;  I  was  robbed  by  a  single  highwayman  in  such  a  place." 
People  travel  %.jiic  now  by  means  of  the  horse  patrol,  which  wa* 
planned  by  Sir  Hlcbard  Ford.'  This  hursc  patrol,  established 
in  1805,  was  the  first  innovation  un  the  old  system  of  watch- 
ig;  and  it  succeeded  so  admirably,  that  in  a  few  years  the  high- 
raviiien  were  entirely  banishecl  from  the  metropoiitao  counties, 
^ibe  great  roads  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  London,  which  were 
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once  as  unsafe    a&  tliuse  in    the  vicxnitj  of  Rome,  became  a 
orderly  as  Flcet-slrect.     It  dues  indeoJ  sepm   strange  thnt  wiiil 
the  uUtekirts  of  llie  metropolis  were  thus   [>rovi(Je«l  with  n   nptr 
force  whicli  proved  itself   Ut  be  perlectly  capable  i>l  clearing- 
aw&y  tlie  ruffians,  nu  means  shnuld  liavc  been  taken  until  1^2!* 
to  supersede  tiic  old  paiisLi  tonslables  vvlio   Lad  tlounsUed  iivta. 
the  time  ul  tho  Saxons,  and  appear  lu  have  been  in  full    blutiuu 
in  Elijiskbeth's  ceign,  since  Dogberry  is  a  finisLcd  portrait  of  tbe- 
race.     No  means  existed  by  wbicii  tbe  watchmeu  of  diflerent 
parishes  could  be  made  to  cu-ctperate  against  their  cnrnmon  caemy 
the  tliief.      In  the  City  they  were  under  the  direction  of  no   Ips 
than  tliirty  different  authorities.     There  were  the  strcet-keep 
the  patml,  the  ■ward-constables,  &l-.,  all  acting  umler  sepira 
masters  ;  and   so  complete  wa$   the   division  tlint   the   rountibl 
of  one  ward  would  nut  interlere  to  prevent  a  robbery  ^rjjng  ua  o. 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  if  it  waa  out  of  bis  bounds. 

Mr.  J.  Elliot,  in  his  evidence,  given  in  1838,  before  the  Com- 
mitlce  on  'the  MetrupoLis  Police  Offices,'  mentions  a  glaring 
ins1<uice  i>f  the  perfect  paralysis  of  the  executive  whith  ar*ise  out 
of  this  absurd  livstfm.  'Two  years  ago,'  he  said,  '  a  Beisbbour 
afniiito  lind  bis  warehouse  broken  open^  and  a  hundred  pounds* 
Worth  i^f  tea.  was  tsJfen  away  ',  a  watchmui  at  the  lop  of  tfw?  atrec 
saw  a  uiit  ^^oing  away  from  the  warehouse,  but  he  said  it  w 
not  in  his  wiird,  and  therefore  be  did  not  interfere.*  Tlie  public 
indisposition  to  get  rid  of  iLe  o(d  watchman  moat  ceitaiiily  did 
not  arise  from  any  ipiuranco  of  their  inefficiency ;  ihey  had  lou^, 
in  fact,  been  bywords  of  feebleness  and  imbecility.  To  thrash 
a  Charlie  was  a  pet  pastime  of  the  young  bloods  of  that  day. 
The  determined  proiwnsiiy  to  dosje  of  these  worthy  functionaries 
wa«  a  standing  tc>pie  fur  witticism.  *  A  friend  of  mine,'  aaid 
Krskinc,  *  was  sufTc-rin^  from  a  continual  wafeefulness,  and  various 
metbods  were  tak*?n  to  send  him  to  sleep,  but  in  vnin.  At 
last  bis  pbysician&  resortti<l  to  an  experiment  which  succeede*! 
{>erleclly.  They  dressed  biin  in  a  watchman's  coat,  )>ul  a  lanteta 
in  his  hand,  and  placed  him  in  a  sentry-box,  and — he  was  a&lee 
in  ten  minutes/  It  might  be  imag-iued  that  tokens  like  these 
indicated  pretty  clearly  that  a  reform  would  have  been  haded 
with  delight.  The  result  proved,  however,  that  to  abuse  a  thin^ 
and  to  amend  it  are  widely  different.  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  bi-en 
feeling  his  way  to  his  prand  experiment  by  tbe  cstahlishBipnl  of 
a  ]3ow-9treet  day-patrol,  obtained  in  18:^8  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Conunona  to  inquire  into  the  exp^ 
dicnty  of  eslablishing;  a  uniform  system  of  police  in  the  .Metropolis, 
and  the  CumniiEtt«  having;  repiTt^tl  to  tbe  House  in  favour  of 
the  atheme}  it  wvs  immedialely  adopted.     This  salutary  chan] 
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tras  not  made  wltlinut  crpatln*!:  a  deep  sensntion.  Tbat  stalking- 
bonc,  '  the  liberty  of  tlieaubjL'cl/  whk'!i  in  rniiii  meant  the  liberty 
of  rogUcS  t<»  plunder,  wns  immediatelr  paraded  before  the  public  ; 
•nd  vre  have  no  doubt  whatever  tbai  in  Ifae  tavem  debating 
chibs  of  the  day  it  w;is  reported,  tLat  with  tlir  I'nll  of  the  Charlies 
*thesiin«j1'  Kii^lfind's  slon  liaJ  set  fot  ever.'  And  tnd^wd  la 
I^nglisUiDcn,  jeahiiu  of  tbetr  personal  libertv,  the  establia.hin'Cnt 
of  this  new  force  mig^ht  at  first  have  created  some  wt U-foundetl 
alarm.  It  was  no  longer  a  questtt'a  of  a  few  con»(aliles,  but  of 
a  suuidiug  ann¥  of  nearly  six  thousand  men,  drilled  like  soidiere, 
taught  to  aet  in  massC'S,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  control 
tif  the  ralepc'ivere.  The  fery  fact  of  the  appointment  as  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  of  Colonel  Kowan,  who  had  hren  cmjihned 
in  that  quasi-military  iuree  th^;  Irish  constabulary,  favoured  the 
ides  thai  ihe  new  police  were  to  be  a  veritable  pendarmerit. 
That  s.ach  was  the  popular  idea  was  rlearljr  Indiaited  by  the 
PumoYtus  prints  which  appoArcd  at  ihe  time  of  a  fierce- lurjkin^ 
*  Peeler,'  armed  n-ith  a  belt  full  of  pistols  and  a  formidahle 
I  word. 

Those  accustonied  onlj  to  the  ytow  pace  o^  the  cotistitntiotial 
watchman,  as  he  waddleil  out  la  bis  post,  beholding  iriih  astonish- 
ment  the  Serjeant's  party  as  it  marched  along'  the  kerb  in  close 
file,  and  keeping  (juick  niiiitar>-  9tep>  believed  that  so  powerful 
a  force  concentrated  under  a  single  bead  might  be  turned  to 
political  purposes.  The  constables  never  appeared  in  the  streets 
without  betn<^  follownl  by  crowds  hootins'attbein.andrallinji;  them 
by  the  obnosious  nutnes  of  ^  Poc^lets,'  raw  Lobsters,  Crosben, 
Bobbies,  Slc.  At  last,  in  1^35,  an  actual  Cfdlision  took  pbos 
between  them  and  the  ^eat  unwashed  in  Coldbath  Fields.  A 
meeting  of  Chartists  was  appointed  to  be  held  there,  from  which 
serious  cniiBoquences  were  expected  to  arise.  OiteCttoOS  Were 
given  to  disperse  it;  but  whilst  in  the  performaooe  of  their  duty 
Ihret  of  the  poJicc  were  slabbed,  and  one  of  them  morialty.  It 
mt^ht  hare  been  thouc^bt  tLi3t  the  very  f^t  of  a  mob  romin;^  thus 
armed,  with  tlie  express  purpose  of  resisting  a  oonslituted  autbo* 
rity,  would  have  excited  the  Indignalion  of  the  more  respectable 
classes  of  the  citizeos;  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  A  OoroDMr's 
jury  hroug'ht  in  a  verdict  of  justiftabli;  homicide,  a  pretty  sig- 
niScatit  sif^n  of  Ihe  feeling  towards  the  new  force  of  the  class 
from  which  the  jury  was  selected.  Such  was  the  firrment  Umt  a 
couimlssion  was  beld  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  uf  the  police, 
and  they  were  exonerated  fcom  the  charge  of  having  as  a  body 
acted  with  greater  violence  than  was  necessary.  From  that 
period,  with  the  exception  of  the  investii;ralion  during  the  prrsrnt 
year  into  the  ^Atgt  of  having  disperaed  a  gathering  in  livde 
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|>Psik  wit}]  undue  severity — a  charge  wliich  was  not  &t  all  sub- 
stantiated— -their  conduct  has  been  so  ciemplary  ns  completely 
iij  have  removed  the  original   dislike.     Experience  lias  sened 

[to  teach  the  men  tlie  virtue  of  looJei^tioa  and  patitncc;  and 
they  are  now  looked  upon  as  a  constitulionail  force,  simply  because 
we  have  got  accustomed  lo  tliem. 

At   the   present  time   the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  consists 

'  of  ft  Cliief  Commissioner,  Sir  Richard  Alayne,  2  Assistant  Coia- 
missioners,  Captain  Lahnlmondiere  and  Captain  Harris,  18  Su- 
perintendents,   133    Inspectors,   620  SerjeantB,    and  4y54  Con- 

[Btables,  makiag  a  tiital  of  all  rank&  of  5734.  The  machinery 
-which  this  compm-atively  sinaH  force  is  enabled  to  watch 
knight  and  day  every  alley,  street,  and  square  of  this  \ast 
metropolis,  nay,  tries  every  accessible  door  and  window  of  its 
400,000  houses,  patrols  DOsquare  miles  of  country,  exercises  a  sur- 
veillfifice  over  the  8000  reputed  thieves  who  prey  upoo  its  inliabit- 
ants,  and  keeps  in  awe  the  40,000  or  50,000  people  who  form  *■  tbe 
uneasy  classes  '  of  the  Metropolis,  is  not  very  complicated.  Xhe 
Metropolitan  Police  district  extends  from  Charing  Cross  15  miles 

'in  every  direction,  and  includes  the  whole  of  Middlesex  and  large 
portiorts  of  Surrey,  Herlfordshire,  [issl'x,  Kent,  Bucking-hamtbire, 
and  iJei'kshirc,  for  which  seven  counties  the  Commissioners  are 

["itinf^isti'atea  and  the  police  are  sworn  constables,  Tlie  River 
Thames  is  also  under  its  jurisditlinn,  from  Chelsea  to  Barking 
Creek,  including  all  its  wharves,  docks,  landing^-places,  and  dock- 
yards. The  entire  district  has  a  cirrumference  of  90  miles,  and 
extends  over  an  area  of  upwards  of  700  square  miles,  100  of  wliicb, 
forming  what  is  called  the  interior  area,  is  covered  with  our  gre^t 
Bahel  of  brick  and  mortar.     This  wide  extent  of  ground  is  mnpped 

lout  into  IS  divisions,  each  of  which   is  watched  by  o  detachment 

I  of  men,  varying  in  number  according  to  the  extent  nf  tite  area, 
the  exposed  nature  of  the  property,  or  the  density  of  the  popu- 

I  lation. 
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A  Whileljall ..  380 

B  Webtiiiiuster    324 

C  St.  James's 2fi3 

D  Sl.Mary-le-bane..  -.  371 

K  Holborn    175 

F  Coveni  Garden    ..  ..  165 

G  Hnsbury 317 

H  IVhitechapel    233 

K  Stepney    482 

L  Lambeth 208 

M  Soudiwiu-k  360 
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I^lnrn  of  Loral  ^una  at  gtiinielh  '•<  Mtta 

Olvbilaiu.  irtttsluiu.  lAiisoa. , 

N  Islington.. 513 

P  Caoiberwell     408 

R  Greenwich 454 

S  HampsLead 410 

T  Kensington 288 

V  WanAsworth    381 

Thames  Police   „ 103 

Tbus  tt  will  lie  seen  that  pnUccman  X,  who  figures  so  often  m 
the  pagts  of  '  Punct,*  is  a  myth  of  our  fatctioua  toaiemporarj'. 

Each  tUvision  is  sppnntttxl  into  subdivisiuns,  the  suLidivisions 

into  sections,  antt,  last  of  alt,  the  sections  into  beats.     Of  the 

I  main  divisions,  A,  iilthougii  one  of  the  smallest  ia  area,  is  by  far 

the  most  important  5  it  is  the  seat  of  the  central  autb&rity  located 

at  SiToilaniil  \anl.     Its  poUce  are  much  6aer  men  (taller  on  tbe 

•verage  than  the  Guards),  and  thdf  Jnties  are  more  responsible 

those  of  nur  other  division.     Tbej' attend  opoa  the  Sove- 

[lejgTi,  the  Farliaraent,  the^  theatres,  the  parks,  and  all  other  places 

^of  public   resort,  such    as   Lpsom  and   Ascot    races,  the  tlower 

shows.    Crystal   Palace,  &.c.     The  A  division  Is,  in  fact,  lu  the 

general  boily  of    Metropolitan  Police   what  the  Gaarils  are  to 

,  the  ftxmy.      To  enable  it  to  perfoim  these  extra  doties,  it   has  a 

reserve  force  of  250  men,  drafted  oS*  on  ordinary  ocrab:[ons  in 

companies  of  fifty  each  to  tbe  B,  C,  D,  G,  and  At  diviiiont; 

■  inpon  tills  rcsened  force  it  draws  when  necessary". 

The  other  divisions  are  pretty  much  alike  in  the  nature  of  their 
duties,  which  are  simply  those  of  watching.      Certain  inodifiea- 
tions,  however,  arise  from  the  character  of  their  districts ;  thus  a 
constable  on  duty  at  Whitechapel,  if  suddenly  removed  to  Weal- 
minster  or  Mary-!e-hone,  wouUl  find  himself  cnnsidembly  iitfitult, 
inasmuch  as  a  familiarity  with  fights  in  courts^  disputes   with 
jps,  and  the  coarse  language  of  low  lodginj^'houses,  is  not  a 
l^od  school  for  the  amenities  required  among  a  more  fas!iionabIc 
popiilatton.     In  all  the  divisions  exactly  tbe  same  organ izulion 
[  is  maintained  and  the  snmc  amount  of  arduous  work  ia  performed, 
[Tvvo-tliinls  of  the  entire  force  is  on  duty  from  nine  or  ten  in  the 
^rening^tiU  five  or  six  in  themorning^.     Not  long  since  tlte  uij^ht- 
policc  vifxe    condemned    to  patrol    the  streets  for  nine    hours, 
iwilJioul  sitling  dowTi  or  even   leaning  their  weary  Umbs  againel 
Lany  support.     Tliis  severe  labour  was  found  iucomputible  witli 
{the  maintenance  of  due  vig^ilance  towards  tbe  end  of  the  watch; 
the  men  are,  therefore,  now  kept  on  duty  only  eight  hours.    Day 
work  is  divided  into  reliefs,  and  extends  from  six  a.m.  to  niui: 
PJi.     Notwithstanding:  its  greater  severity,  there  are  mm  who 
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eii    ttlio    prefer  tbe  stnltil  unimpeded   walk  in  the  night,  in  I 


i 


in 

wliiih  Ihey  go  tljrougli  their  woiii  liKe  maciunes,  to  the  more 
bustlin;::  ni;d  exciliiig  (tay-jjaLroL  Tlie  Serjeants  or  inspcclom 
make  tLic  round  r>f  the  districts  to  sec  that  tlic  constables  arc  duly 
parading  their  beals,  ^H 

ir  n  door  or  window  is  discovered  in  an  unsafe  condition,  ^H 
its  insecurity  is  imiiipdt^teJv  niade  known  to  tlic  inmates  ;  and  \ 
if  tlic  constable  fiiLI»  to  detect  tlie  circunisUinee  during  Ids  tour, 
nnd  it  is  afterwards  observed  by  iiis  scrjcant  or  the  succcedtng 
constable,  be  is  reported  and  fined  for  his  nen;lecl.  Continued 
inattention  is  visited  by  diAmiasal.  Otfences  of  every  kind  are 
screrelv  punished,  as  apjieara  froim  the  fuel  that,  between  I  lie  years 
1850  nml  lH5li.  127(5  policemen  were  turned  out  of  the  force. 
Of  these  t!8  were  criminally  convicted.  Tims  the  men  are  kepi 
up  In  their  worit,  and  collusions  with  thieves  are  rendered  er- 
ceedinjjiy  difficult.  Every  morning  a  sheet  of  'Occurrences'  if 
fnrwarded  to  tlie  Chief  Commissioner  at  Scotland  Yard,  which 
contains  the  full  pnitif  iilara  of  all  mailers  worthy  of  notice  which 
hfive  taken  place  during  the  night  throu^liout  the  metFopolis, 
and  a  recnrd  of  all  prnperty  lost  or  st<jh'n,  frnm  a  gold  pin  to  n 
chest  of  plate,  i&  kept  in  the  same  centfnl  establishment. 

In  case  any  affair  of  unusual  importance  occurs,  a  mnrder 
or  a  great  robbery,  the  inlelligence  is  conveyed  by  the  con- 
fifable  who  first  becomes  cuj,'-niiant  of  it  lu  the  central  station 
of  his  division ;  Irom  Ibis  point  tbe  news  is  radiated  bj 
pnlicemeii,  carrying  wh.it  are  termed  rnuTe-pnpcrs,  or  p: 
of  particulars  of  the  olTenre,  on  ibe  backs  of  which  are  m 
the  hour  at  which  they  were  received  at  the  difTerent  divisions 
throuffli  which  they  passed.  In  this  manner  information  can  be 
circuhilcd  in  two  hours  lo  all  the  stations,  excepting  those  be- 
longing to  the  exterior  or  suburban  districts.  In  these  reports  are 
given  the  names  of  the  constables  who  were  on  the  beats  in  which 
the  offences  took  place,  the  Serjeants  in  rbarjje  of  the  serlioiiS, 
and  the  names  oi  the  constables  whose  particular  business  it  was 
to  trace  the  offenders  as  far  as  possible.  We  understand,  how- 
ever, that  the  electric  telegraph  is  now  shooting"  its  neme-like 
threads  to  all  the  divisional  stations  in  the  metropolis,  and,  when 
the  new  .ip;enl  is  brought  to  bear,  the  rommunicatinn  will  be 
almii&I  in&taiilancous.  Xhus,  in  case  of  rr»bl»erV)  ciery  eunslahle 
wil]  be  madeacqutiinted  with  the  particulars  without  a  moment's 
delay,  and  the  police-net  will  l>c  thrown  at  one  east  over  the 
entire  metropolis.  Thieves  will  no  longer  be  able  to  get  away 
with  their  plunder,  ere  a  hue  and  en'  has  been  raised  after  the 
properlv.  Had  ihe  telegraph  been  in  existence,  in  all  probability 
Her  Majesty's  plnle-chest  would  have  been  intercepted  before  it 
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TMcbed  the  field  where  it  was  ransacked  in  Shornlltch.  In  cases 
of  riot  of  a  formidable  DnturL\  llie  telegraph  will  be  ablr  to  rim- 
ccatmte  5000  mca  lu  a  couple  of  liours  uppn  any  spot  within  five 
miles  oi  Cbaring  Cross. 

Toiranls  the  outskirts  of  the  metropoUa,  in  tho  t^xLcrior  or 
■abiirbao  district*,  ihewidely-ficalteied  conslablcs  chiully  perform 
the  duties  <)f  n  rural  police.  Tlie  great  distanci's  lliej  liave  to 
traverse  necessitates  the  use  of  horses  ;  her?,  accordingly,  we  find 
the  mounted  police,  the  successors  of  the  old  borse-pwitol  esta- 
blished in  1805.  The  Btrea|rth  of  this  force,  men  and  officers 
Inciudcil,  is  only  120  ;  they  are  furnished  wilii  paworfkiL  nogt, 
and  are  armed  with  swords  and  pistols.  Indeed  the  loot-police, 
whose  belts  lie  in  unfrequented  rurnl  districlB,  are  allowed  side- 
arms — a  precaution  which  the  fate  of  the  policeman,  who  was 
brutally  murdcced  in  a  field  at  Dagenbam,  in  Essex,  some  ye»r8 
Binci?,  proved  la  be  by  no  means  unnecessary. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Metropolitan  police  dlslrict,  i%  the  City 
jiolicp,  under  the  manaecmeni  of  the  Corporation.  The  area  of 
this  peculiar,  to  borrow  an  ecclesiastical  term,  is  only  one  square 
mile  and  n  quarter,  but  formiiio;^  as  it  doea  the  verV  centre  of 
business,  it  is  by  far  the  richest  part  of  London — tor  while  it 
contains  only  une-twentietb  portion  of  its  inbabitants,  it  pos- 
SM«es  a  fourteenth  part  of  its  wealth.  This  small  ^ace  is  in 
/•cl  the  jBTCftt  lienrt  not  only  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  the  com- 
merciaJ  world,  Tlirou^h  its  principal  tlioroughfarcs  a  vaster 
£4iod  of  traffic  is  poured  for  several  hours  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  streets  in  the  world.  In  the  year  1350,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  no  less  than  IJ7,510  foot-pnssenpers^  and  l.^,7S>6 
vebiclea,  ronlaining  no  fewer  than  52,092  persons,  passed  13ow 
Cburcb,  Cbeapside,  in  one  day.  liy  anotber  channel  of  com- 
nralinn,  Aldgate,  neur  the  Mtnories,  58,43Q  foot-passen- 
aiid  '.1332   vehicles,   containing  20,304   persons,   parsed  in 

I  same  time;  and  it  is  estimated  that  allo^etber  no  less  than 

X^OO  persons  are  poured  iiiiu  this  one  square  mile  and  a 
quarUT  in  the  course  of  tUe  twelve  hours.  The  coDgregaiioi'  in 
socunhncd  a  space  of  so  vast  a  number  of  people,  many  of  whom 
are  forced  to  carry  about  with  them  considerable  sums  of  money, 
must  pruve  a  great  source  of  attraction  to  thieves  of  all  kinds, 
nnd  demands  the  constant  vigilance  of  a  comparatively  large 
iMKb  of  police.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  after  the  succcssfut 
c&p4:vinient  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  however,  that  l!ie  Cor- 
iwnttnn  of  L<mdon  wedded  to  its  old  system  of  ward-lteadlei, 
street-keepers,  and  imbecile  constables,  rould  be  brought  to 
adopt  the  new  svstcm  ;  but  it  must  be  admilted  that  the  preseDt 
Jbrce,  consisting  of  1  supcrintentlent,   1^  iiupocton,  12  »tation- 
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Serjeants,  47  Serjeants,  and  492  policemen — making  a  total  of 
5(J5,  Jp  ibe  duty  well ;  ami  the  City,  with  all  Its  stofcd  wealth, 
is  now  as  safe  us  tbc  rest  of  tlie  tnetrnpolis.  At  all  the  banJu 
plain  clothes  men  nre  constantly  in  attcndaoce  In  keep  out  ibe 
sweU  mob  wlio  buzz  about  such  places,  as  wasps  tlo  a^jout  a 
peach  wall ;  antl  in  the  great  thciruugUfarps,  such  as  Chfapside,  six 
or  seven  policemen  are  always  (o  he  found. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  City,  wliicli  produce  its  character- 
istic robberies,  are  the  number  of  its  iininti,ibit<?i]  warehouses, 
the  perfect  labyrinth  of  lanes  which  traverse  and  intersect  its 
stri^ets  in  all  directions,  nnd  the  vast  number  of  carts  and  vuis 
always  sLinding  full  of  valuable  ^oods  at  the  warehouse  doors. 
The  greatest  precaulions  arc  taken  to  mark  the  fastenings  on 
the  warehouse  <ioor8,  so  as  to  betray  any  attempt  to  fierce  thein, 
antl  these  devices  are  generally  successful.  The  rcticulatirm  of 
lanes  will  always  prove  a  trouble  to  the  police,  and  a  security 
to  pickpockets.  Not  many  years  ago  a  bank  clerk  was  attacked 
at  mid-day  in  one  of  these  passages  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
City,  but  luckily  he  relainoil  hold  of  his  case  hhich  held  most 
valuable  property,  and  it  is  now  the  custom  to  chain  these  bilU 
crises  to  the  person,  just  as  they  used  to  chain  books  in  the  olden 
time  to  the  library  shelves.  I[  is  also  cuslomary  for  bank  clerks 
to  tear  the  comers  oflf  all  Bank  of  England  notes,  so  as  to  render 
them  unncgotiahle,  unless  to  persons  who  can  produce  the  cor- 
Tes|>onding  piec^— a  contrivance  which  no  doubl  put  a  atop  U> 
audacious  attacks  upon  these  money-carriers  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  The  most  common  robberies  nre  those  from  vehicles 
loading;  or  discharging  valuable  silk  and  other  gooits  at  the  ware- 
house doors.  For  the  protection  of  such  property  a  small  dog  is 
the  best  policeman,  and  carts  arc  rarely  seen  in  tlie  City  without 
one  of  these  nimble  guardians.  The  old  restriction  which  pre- 
vented tlie  Metropolitan  Police  from  entering  the  City,  and  the 
City  force  from  enleritii;;  tlie  Metropolitan  districts,  is  now  abaQ" 
doned.  Nevertheless  the  fact  of  their  being  under  a.  distinct 
jurisdiction,  prevents  that  unity  of  action  which  ought  to  prevml. 
Not  lon^  since  a  City  policeman  patrolling  one  of  the  streets 
which  extended  into  the  Metropolitan  department,  was  informed 
liy  a  passer  by  that  they  were  kilting  a  constable  at  the  top  i;f  the 
street,  to  which  the  policeman  replied,  that  it  was  out  of  his  beat,  and 
he  could  not  interfere  !  When  ne.vt  the  Sihvl  presents  her  Iwives 
to  the  City  Corporation,  in  all  probability  the  present  isulaled 
system  of  police  will  not  be  found  inscribed  on  any  one  of  ihcm, 

Scotland  )'ard,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  brain  or  central  g-anglioo 
which  directs  the  system  of  Metropolitan  police.  Here  the  Com- 
tnis&iotters  Jilt  daily,  and  are  ready  to  leccive  the  complaints  or 
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other  rommunicntions  of  the  publir.     Its  rooms  arc  full  of  clerks, 
I  but  al)   in   the  unifoTm  of  the  police  ;   in  one  ofBce  may  l^e  seen 
the  coiistnLi]es  wielding-  the  pen  instead  of  the  Truncheon,   pre- 
paring daily  returns  and  reports  ;  m  anotlier,  rpadiog:  the  morning 
imnd    country   papers,   to  learn  wlmt   i&  doing'  that    may  require 
pheir  presence,  and  lo  know  wliat  thieves  have  turned  up  in  the 
jolice  courts;  in  a  third  rtioTn  an   inspector  is  reading  ten  the 
'clerks  from  the  different  divisions  any  particulars  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  communicate  to  the  entire  force  ;  in  a  fourth  vrc  see 
the  secret  chamber  of  the  Detective  Police— —those  humnn  moles 
who  work  without  casting;  up  the  earth  lest  their  course  should 
|bc  diacovcred.     In  an  office  apart  from  the  rest  are  the  foreign 
deteclives,  who   watch  over  marivais  siijeis  from    ai>road,       The 
Entire  floating  foreign  population  in  the  metropolis  is  well  known 
the  police,  and  no  plots  n^ninst  allicKl  governments  could  well 
hatched  in  London  without  their  cognizance.      All  articles  lost 
public  conveyances  arc  here  taken  charge  of.     The  'Lost  Pro- 
>ertj  Office'  contains  piles  of  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  walking- 
iticks,  together  with  a  curious  assembl.i!iie  of  articles  yl  jeweUery 
land  wearing  apparel^  brought   by  honest  cahmen.     On  one  occa- 
Isiiin  a  parcel  with  cash  to  the  amotint  of  160D/.  was  deposited; 
and  on  another  a  thousand  pound-note.     Valuable   properly  is 
always  claimed  immediately,  hut  sticks,  parasols,  und  umhrellas 
imolate  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  their  loss  is  due  to 
lie  nuvlessness  of  (heir  owners  and  not  to  the  loose  morality  of 
lethcrs^    The  offices  for  the  inspectors  of  dangerous  structures  and 
3r  licensing  ccmmon  lodgiiig-houses  and  the  drivers  and  con- 
(hicioTv  of  public  conveyances,    all    of  which   Uepartmenta  are 
^Btanaged  by  the  police,  are  close  at  hand. 

In  the  drill in^-s;Tound  of  the  force — -an  open  ^ace  surrounded 

\hy  a  hoarding  close  to  the  Stale  Paper  Office — there  axv:  gene^ 

illy    from    thirty  to   forty  men    in  course   of  tiaining',  to   (ill 

|vp  the  gaps  caused  by  dismissals,  resignations,   Si.c,     On  the 

joccBsiou  Iff  our  visit  the  yard  was  occupied  by  two  tmdies — the 

iw  material  in  the  shape  of  some  twenty  individuals  dressed  in 

e»'ery    variety  of  costume,    and    another    batch    of  the  finished 

article,  buttoned  up  in  hlue  and  resplendent  with  plated  bultona. 

The  eye  had  only  to  riio  along  the  '  gammut  of  men,'  if  we 

may  so  term  the  fresh  recruits  drawn  up  bclore  us,  in  order  to 

Be  from    how  many  ranks  of  society  the  police  brigade  is  re- 

rjnforceil  ;    smock-frocks,    shoottng-coats,    frock-coats,    tait-coaU, 

some  seedy  and  worn,  some  still  good  and  fresh,  denoted  tho 

condition  in  life  of  their  onners,  and  the  necessities  to  ahicb 

some  of  them  were  reduced,     \  oung  men  flushed  with  hoiw  cuuie 

from. the  provinces  to  push  their  fortunes,  after  a  brief  itrugglA 
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find  themseSves  strandeJ,  and  accept  this,  tbe  moftt  readily  oIk 
taiiK^d  rcBjtectable  service. 

As  every  policcmiui  must  be  able  to  rend  ajid  write,  b&ve  a 
gqud  tJiarac'ter,  and  be  o(  sound  body  and   mind,  the  mere  over- 
flowings ot  the  labour- market  are  exclutled  from  the  iorce  ;  more- 
over, pereons  can  always  leave  the  service  by  giving  a  montli'i     _ 
notice.     For  theso  reasuns  a  mucb  more  intelligent  class  i>f  nien  ^M 
recruit  the  police  than  the  nrmy,  and  it  is  singular  to  note  how  ^^ 
this    intelligence    tclla.       The    drill    of   cotlfilables    find    soldien  i 

is  nciirlv  alike,  yet  the  furmer  learn  all  their  moveinetUs  in  ^J 
a  fortnight,  whilst  the  latter  require  at  least  two  moulba,  ^H 
Intelligence  of  a  cei-tain  kind,  however,  may  be  carried  too  tar ;  ^^ 
yoitr  sliarp  Londoner  makes  a  very  bad  policeman  ;  he  is  too 
volattk^  and  conceited  to  submit  lilmself  to  discipline,  and  is 
oftener  rejected  than  the  person*  from  other  parts,  with  whom 
cig;bMentlis  of  the  force  are  recruited.  The  best  constabSes  come 
irom  the  provincial  cities  and  towns.  They  are  both  quicker  and 
tnore  *  plucky'  than  the  mere  countryman  fresh  from  the  villa^ 
— a  singular  fact,  which  proves  that  manly  vig-our,  both  physical 
and  mental,  is  to  be  found  in  populations  neither  too  aggre)i^tetl 
nor  entirely  isolated. 

The  pf)lic4>iiicn,  perfect  in  their  material  drill,  next  undcrgD 
a  mental  one.  Drawn  up  in  line,  &  serjeant  or  inspeclnr  ques- 
tions them  as  to  their  duties.  '  Supposing  you  see  two  men 
fighting,  what  would  you  do?'  or,  'If  you  were  to  tlisL-uver  a 
Iinii3e  on  fircj  how  would  you  act?'  Sometiracs  the  eonstiiMc 
addressed  answers  the  question,  but  more  generally  his  interro- 
gator does  it  for  him,  Wben  ilrLlled  and  catechised  to  the  full 
pitch,  he  doffs  bis  plain  clothes  for  a  uniform,  and  coiites  out 
in  the  full  bloom  of  a  policeman.  But  he  is  still  a  neopliyie,  and 
before  lie  Is  entrusted  with  a  heat  he  attends  at  a  police-court 
m  order  to  watch  the  manner  in  which  trained  constables  com- 
port tlieinseUes  in  the  witness-box.  Having  learned  to  give 
evidL'Oce  dearly  and  brieily,  to  listen  to  ludicrous  scenes  withoat 
smiling,  and  to  bear  bad  language  with  imperturbable  patience, 
he  is  marched  off  to  the  division  in  which  ho  has  elected  to  serve 
(the  iioliceman  la  always  ii*  possible  allowed  this  privilege),  and 
with  his  armlet  on  liis  wrist,  bis  stalT  in  one  pocket,  aod  bis 
rattle  in  the  other,  he  patrols  his  hcaL 

Two  especial  injunetions  are  given  lo  hjrn — never  to  show 
his  staff  except  to  protect  himself,  and  never  to  spring  Itis 
rattle  at  night  except  in  a  case  of  great  urgency.  The  rftTft] 
taken  to  hide  his  offensive  weapon  is  one  of  the  beat  points 
of  our  police  arrangements.  i'he  odicers  sent  over  here  l» 
gun    inlWmation,     prior    to    the   intioduction   of   the    English 
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polJCG  s^atcm  in  Paris,  wert  astonishetl  at  this  forbearance  :  the 

ifrencbmen  could  not  understand   wb_r  a  man  $hoal(l  carry  ■ 

Idpadlj  weapon,   unless  b)  make  a  demonslration  wilb  it!     In 

J  this  little  iJifiilent  we  see  the  essential  diiference  between  the 

pf  renc-ti  mid  English  character.     In  sis  moQths'  time  it  is  ex- 

^|iec(ed  that  tbe  ynun^  hand  will  prove  a  steady  officer;  tliat  a 

wild  yoanjx  fellow,  who  perhaps  only  a  few  months  belore  knew 

no  restminL,  sbuuld  become  a  machine,  moving,  thinking,  And 

speaking*  onlj  as  his  instruction-book  directs ;  and  so  wonderfnl 

ar?  tlic   poners  of  or^anizatian  that  such  an  oiRcer  he   geaerallj 

becomes.     We  all  know  him,  for  we  see  him  daj  by  day  as  w« 

pri>nicnatle  the  streets.      Stiff",  calm,  and  ioeiorabic,  he  seems  to 

take  ii'i   interest  in   any    mortal   tiling;    to   have   neither    hope* 

nnr  feajs.     Amid  the  bustle  of  Fircadilly  or  the  roar  of  QsSai^ 

stivct,  P.  C.  X.  b'-^  stalks  atong^,    sn    irutittition   rather  than  a 

We  seem  to  have  no  more  hold  of  bis  personality  ihan 

i  vr  ronld  possibly  ^t  of  his  coat  butloned  up  to  the  throttling 

tpoiiit.     Oo,    however,    tO    the    sect  inn- ho  use,    an   e»tablishlDeilt 

'.gEDerally  altacbed  to  the  chief  statiun  of  each  division,  in  which 

the  unmarried  policemen  are  lodged:,  anil  enter  the  oomnum  bmll 

or    rcndinrr-rooni,   and  you   no  locgt^r  see  policemen,   bdt  inefi  ; 

thiry  have  cnst  olf  iheir  tl°:ht  coats,    as  certain  other  onEKnled 

I  lobsters,  at  fixed  intervals,  cast  off  their  shells.  Thev  are  absolntclj 

jlxiishint;irith  each  other  !    Some  are  writing,  some  are  reading  |h« 

kfiiomixi'^  papers,  a  group  are  giiiiuing-  at  the  caricature  of  P.  C. 

IX.  202  in  *  I'unch  ' ;  some  are  deep  in  the  horrors  of  a  Tttmmee, 

lextended  at  full  leng^th  along  a  bench,  with  their  trowsers  incited 

lup  1  all  are  at  tbe-ir  ease,  taking  ralioaal  amusemeoi.     In  the 

common  room  of  every  section-house  there  is  a  library.*    That 

lin  King-street,  Westminster,  cxjntaiiis  Iwelve  biuulred  rolumes, 

Uscleded  meilley  of  aubjecta  gmve  and  gay.     Some  n/  the 

lies,  indeed,  surprised  us,  as  they  seemed  ta  iatUeale  an  erutlile 

Ftaile  which  u'c  did  not  give  police-constables  credit  fur  poaaeMing. 

M  e  giTe  a  few  ot  their  titles  as  they  came  under  our  notice : — 

TaylbTs  Huly  Liviti^.  Janes's  Ka«al  History. 

The  AmnJa   of  the  EagliEh        line's  Mudera  Egypbaaik 


MflMulai^s  Ksays. 

Alison *a  furupc 
Piil*y'a  Works. 
Ikruu's  Works. 
iV  Wartrley  Koveh. 


lA(e  of  ilnbaauDed,  hv 

Tom  Cringle's  Lng*' 
Ilisjiitli  Ueber'i  .Tuumal. 
Wiuliitigtoti  Ifviiig;**  Wfuks. 
Colonial  and  ilome  libfrnry. 


*  Mr.  Walk«r.  the  supennt^M^trat  of  the  A  piTMiaii,  wc  bdk«<,  ■rfMSsd  At 
•arks  ia  ihne  lihtmriK.    Th<  lore  of  bonks  evisvnl  lij  ilili  piwli—i  wBrtisfli 
I  thai  Sttfiry  IbMcbstc  am  iaoonpabltlr  with  ihi  rnrrjirtf  |iMflMaiMiii  uf 

lice  duties. 
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What  do  you  think  nf  the  list,  good  reader?  Policemen 
reading-  Paley !  Cnn  we  wonder  that  they  are  so  \cty  blue! 
But  we  must  not  misrepresent  the  force,  .  If  volumes  such 
OS  thrse  are  thumbed  suflicicntly  to  show  that  some  Scotch  Ser- 
jeant has  a  taslc  for  iheohig-ical  rendiitg^  and  'fte-!o-so-phy/  the 
preval<'nt  inquiry  is  after  good  Englisb  literature;  and  altliQugb 
the  '  Wandering  Jew'  and  the  '  Mysteries  of  Paris'  are  in  the 
library,  we  were  told  thiit  the  men  do  not  like,  and  apparently 
do  not  undersUindf  French  romances.  The  library  is  only 
open  on  Thursdays,  and  then  but  tor  two  hours.  For  this  there  is  ^J 
a  philosophical  reason.  '  What  wecan  always  see/  said  the  iU-^H 
perintendent,  who  kindly  showed  us  over  the  Scclion-house,  *  we  ^t 
never  see  ;  it  is  only  strangers  that  know  all  the  sights  of 
the  metropolis."  On  the  same  principle  the  is$ue  of  books  is 
limited  in  the  manner  we  have  stated,  and  we  are  told  tliut  the 
plan  answers  admtrablv.  The  dorinitories  al  King-street  ac- 
commodate about  ninety  persons,  the  great  portinn  of  whom, 
having  done  night-dulv,  we  saw  fast  asleep  on  a.  ftne,  tempting' 
afteniDon.  It  takes  fuU  lliree  months,  for  the  men  lo  acquire 
the  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  day  ;  but  once  acfjuired,  they 
never  lose  it  afterwards,  although  they  return  at  stated  inter- 
vals to  day-duty  again.  'iLey  find  their  own  breakfasts  aiKl 
suppcrs,  but  they  mess  together  at  dinner.  They  lake  it  in 
turns  to  cater  for  lUe  week  ;  and  the  emulation  thus  rreat«l 
proves  to  the  advantage  of  the  mess,  as  we  hear  that  early  peas 
ond  other  delicacies  of  the  season  find  their  way  to  the  police- 
men's table.*  It  would  he  an  immense  boon  to  the  Benedicts  of 
the  forrc  if  accommudatidn  could  aUo  be  found  for  them  in  the 
Bcctiun-bnuses.  In  these  days  of  model  lodging-houses  such  an 
injustice  to  family  men  should  scarcely  be  allowed  to  exist. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  whieh  weighed  with  Mr.  Feel  ia 
proposing  th&  establishment  of  the  new  police  in  ]82!>was  the  ex- 
pediency of  itistiluling  a  fcirce  powerful  enough  to  Cope  with  mobs, 
and  to  repress  thnse  incipient  commotions  which,  if  tot»  nmgbly 
dealt  with  by  the  military,  arc  apt  to  leave  an  abiding  sense 
irritation  in  the  public  mind.  The  massacre  of  '  Pelerlon,'  a« 
was  vulgarly  called,  without  doubt  proved  to  the  reflectivo 
mind  of  Peel  that  civil  disturbances  could  no  longer  be  dealt  with 
by  tlie  sharp  edge  of  tlie  sword,  and  that  a  knock-down  blow 
of  a  truncheon  was  far  more  congenial  to  the  English  skull  than 
the  sabre  of  the  yeoman  or  the  bullet  of  the  *■  sodger,'     That 
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*  Thr  pflrdaUtj*  for  the  cotjk  oscrilrt.-tl  (o  the  palic^mm  \t,  wc  are  usnnd, 
stancler  upon  ihe  ftirc«.  Th«  canimiMJii'iat  vX  Vopw  is  Ivo  good  (o  jasti^  wsy  19 
piclon  of  thJB  i|{DokU  WTX  of  cupboojil  Iotb. 
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view  was  undoubtedly  correct.  The  new  police  have  not,  it  is 
tni«',  come  In  conract  with  excited  mobs  on  rnorc  than  three 
orrasioQS. — -the  affKir  of  Coldbath  Fields,  in  the  ve»r  18'S3,  the 
chartist  gnlhering  in  1849,  and  the  skirmish  in  the  I'aiJi  at  last 
Julv-  On  each  of  these  cccasions  the  crowd  was  immediately 
dispersal,  and  whatever  irritation  ini^hL  hare  existed  al  the 
lime,  it  quickly  died  away.  There  seems  to  be  no  fear  that 
a  LcndoQ  mob  will  ever  prnvc  a  serious  thin^  in  thv  face  o( 
our  present  corps  of  policemen.  A  repeiilion  of  the  Lord  George 
Gordon  tioJs  would  be  an  impossibility.  Those  who  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  an  outbreak  in  the  metrupoUs,  containing:  tw"  mUlions 
and  n  half  of  people  nnd  »t  least  filly  thousand  of  the  *dan»eiotu 
clnsscs/  forget  that  the  capital  is  so  wide  tliat  its  differcoi  sec- 
tions ar«  Uitnlly  unknown  tu  each  other.  A  mob  in  London  is 
whollv  without  cohesion,  and  the  individuals  composing  it  hare 
but  fvw  feetin^s^  tliuughts,  or  pursuits  in  common.  Ther  would 
itnmrdiiitcly  break  up  before  the  determined  attack  of  a  band 
welUiininetl  men  who  know  and  have  confidence  in  each  ftlhcfi 
The  cpnuine  Londoner,  moreover,  i*  no  6g'bter;  be  will  'alaog' 
id  *  chaff '  wittily  with  bis  too^c,  but  he  will  not  c«ime  to  bloww.' 
Those  who  have  any  experience  in  the  ffamiiu  of  the  greal  towns 
England  must  have  ohsenred  tbe^  vast  difference  between  the, 
It  of  pugBaeity  in  the  cncfcney-b*«l  Ijoy,  and  ibc  love  of  fittl- 
iffs  amotiv  the  youths  of  Bristol,  Binnin^ham,  or  Mancbeslvrj 
ihivh  nrr  the  nurseries  of  prize^ fighters.  The  great  town  ha#' 
lAqicncil  the  brain  of  the  Londoner,  but  dottmn^  hi*  mdvwv 
id  rowed  bts  coura^,  and  he  is  a  pigmy  in  the  hondt  of  tl 
porous  provincials.  The  middle  classes  arc  an  eicepiioo,  ac 
9e  duiiht  not  that  the  same  spirit  which  marc-hed  with  tbe  tiaii 
inds  from  London  to  Gloucester  in  the  civil  war,  is  siill  to 
>und  amnn^  them. 
^  W  e  believe  that  the  only  tjaarter  in  wbich  any  fDrmidaM 
^Til  could  take  place  nould  be  eastward,  in  Ihe  nei^hbourbooU 
the  docks,  where  there  are  at  least  twelve  tbomsad  sailors  in 
je  river  or  on  shore,  rtady  for  a  spree,  fearless  snd  pownfoJ,  and 
:tin:j  with  an  undoubted  esprit  de  evrpt.  Tbes*,  if  a*sortat«d 
ritb  the  seven  or  eig^ht  thousand  dock-Ufaoorm  and  It^btcrmen, 
roohl  ccrtafniy  prodare  :i  force  difficult  to  cope  with.  Fof 
icli  emergencies  lljc  police  are  pnnided  with  (ide-Arms,  bat 
se  fear  they  arc  not  well  trained  to  their  use,  and  il  would 
ike  at  leatt  fotirteen  days  to  perfect  tbem.  If  in  any  f  ivi)  dis- 
irbancc,  Iiowe%er,  it  abould  come  to  cold  %Ufl,  wc  ibini  that 
if  sotdien  would  prove  far  more  effective,  and  tbcir  interitTnKe 
jaUl  be  te«  galling  than  liut  of  the  police  anntd  wilb  maider- 
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ODS  woftpons.      Prevention  is  tlic  true  Juty  of  tlie  civil   forco. 
One  ol   tlic  simplest  methiods  for  breakiog  up  a  cfosfJ,  In   ordt 
tLat  it  may  buve  tan  unity  uf  tictiou,   is  1o  inarcb  sections 
constables,  in  doulile  files  of  say  fifty  each  j  tlicse  sections  inorini 
a  few  yards  apart   spe«Hly  cleave    by   their  weight    the  *k'ii»eM 
mnh  in  twain.      VVIicn  nnce  this  division  is  made,  the  order 
given  lo  ia.ce  right  and  lefl,  and  march  ;   by  this  meaits   the 
is  riven  into  a  dozen  helpless  portions,     if  the  inuuntett  polirc 
cast  be  brought  into  action,   it  is  customary  to  march  thrm  Ji 
every  direction  through   the  crowd.     Those  who  Were    in   Hyi 
Park  OH  the  evening  of  tite  great  Sunday  gathering  in  July  hut 
wilnes&ed  how  effectually  lliis  sinj^iilar  manoeuvre  was  execul 
under  the  orders  of  C<i]fl<iiii  Laljnliuondiere,      'I  he  horsemec,  cii 
culating  among  the  immense  crowd,   entirely  disintegrated  ll 
moss,   and  rendered  it  helpless  for  a  common   movemcul, 
thi&  without    any   altercattaa,    for   what  use  could    there    be  ia 
arguing-   with  horses' heels?     A  policeman's  staff  thrust  in  your 
chest,   ftcconipaniet.1  by  a  peremptory  order  to  »tand  back,  vtould 
probably  '  rile  '  the  best  of  us  :  JJut  wiiat  is  lo  be  said  ngainst  the 
push  of  a  horse's  flank  or  the  descent  of  a  heavy  hoof?     Kvery- 
body  is  glad  to  get  as  quickly  as  possible   out  of   the  way,   and 
thus  the  whole  company  break  up  a»  it  were  of  their  own  necor 
Let  us  now  revert  to  the  Detective  Police      When  the  Metro 
politan  force  was  established  in  1829,  tlieotd  Ilow-ati*eet  ot!ic*t( 
not  curing  to  work  with  the  new  system,  retired  from  public  lift 
and  set  up  a  private  practice  in  hunting  out  offenders,  in  whit 
occupation  some  of  thcin  continue  to  this  day.     For  fifteen  yeir 
there  was  do  establishment   of  Detectives  conaetted  with  thi 
police ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  not  posscsfting  ko  necessary 
wheel  in  the  coostabularv  machinery  induced  Sir  James  Grihaai,;! 
who  had    perhaps  a    leaning   towards  this  branch  of  the  prr 
fesston,  to  revive  the  fraternity.     The  force  consists  of  three  in-1 
spectors,   nine  Serjeants,   and    a   Ixidy   of  police  termtd   'plain- 
clothes men,'  whose  services  can  be  had  at  any  moment.     Ther 
ar^  about  six  policemen  in  each  division  who  take  upon  tliet 
Reives  the  duty  of  detectives  when  wanted,  which  affords  a  tot 
number  of  108  auxiliaries,  upon  whom  the  inspectors   nud  *cr- 
gennts  can  rely  to  carry  out  their  orders  with  silence  and  addreM. 
In  all  great  gatherings   these    men  are  di6tribut».|    miiung    th» 
crowd,  dressed  according  to  the  character  of  the  assembly.    Thus 
at  an   agricultural    meeting,  smock-frocks  are  worn,  or  the  drei 
of  a    small   farmer;  at  a   review,  the  habiliments  of   a,  decent 
mechanic  in  his  Sunday  best.     In   this  respect  they  follow 
pr]mij)Ie  of  Xature,  who  protects  her  creatures  fioiu  observatic 
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[by  giving  them  coats  ai  a  colour  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 

\toil  tfiev  inKahil:   to  tbe  arctic  (oil,  a  fur  wintc  n&  ih.e  stirrnund- 

■now;  And  to  tbe  har^*,  a  coat  scarcely  digtLDgui^tjable  irom 

brawn  liealli  in  whit^h  she  makes  her  fbnD,     It  is  ibr  e^t^ral 

Je  to  stftttfKt  tbcse  plained ot lies  nii^n  as  near  as  pfjsslhle  tu  the 

ilicemea  of  their  own  divii&iun,  In  order  tbat  they  may  be  as- 

aUted  in  capluring'  prisoners. 

Man  i*  eminently  a  hunting  animal^  bigil  there  is  no  prey 
which  he  follows  with  such  zest  and  perseverance  as  his  felluw 
luaCL  Some  policemen,  directly  they  enter  the  force,  ahow  the 
taste  to  strong'ly  that  they  are  at  once  markod  off  fur  this  special 
^service.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  will  remain  years  wltliouc 
scttag  n  single  crime.  From  amon^  the  60(K)  persons  com- 
ig  the  forc^  a  splendid  ticld  is  aflorded  for  seiectjn;;  good 
i;  and  Bow-street,  great  as  was  its  lame,  djd  not  turn  out 
ions  intelligent  detectives  than  we  now  po^ess.  The  officer*, 
lllliou;gh  they  are  not  hEil-fellow-well-met  with  eveiy  thief,  as 
the  last  century,  sliLl  find  it  necessary  lo  keep  up  a  per- 
jnal  knowledge  of  tlie  Criminal  populaCion,  esjwcially  with 
It  purlioQ  o(  it  whose  members  they  may  at  one  lime  or 
be  likely  to  *  want.'  The  detectives,  as  well  as  thieves,  are 
F^HWrally  famous  for  some  paruculaf  line  of  business.  One  \m 
gotxi  at  boutebreakers,  another  knows  bow  lo  follow  up  the  swell' 
lob.  Ami  a  tbinl  is  a  crack  hand  at  forjsiers.  By  confining 
jomselves  lo  distinct  branches  ol  the  art  they  accgujre  an  eftpecifd 
le,  as  it  wore,  for  llie  work  :  and  it  is  remarkable  how  much 
tir  Imuhle  is  ligbtt'ned  by  the  division  of  labour.  The  detec^ 
bve  stands  in  a  very  dilFercnl  position  from  ibe  ordinary  police 
lan :  his  work,  loa^  sad  lahoriuus  though  it  may  l>e,  must,  to 
InucceeiL,  never  sec  the  light.  Altbougb  he  may  bave  £ullt>wcU 
case  fur  yeojs,  all  the  public  koows  of  it  is  summed  up 
the  four  words  used  by  tlie  constable  who  stales  ibn  cfaar^ 
the  |iolice  nouit — ■  from  iDfurmation  I  received,'  i!i[c.  The  do- 
:tive  lays  the  foundation  which,  from  the  shifting  soil  he  has 
deal  witit,  is  frequently  far  more  extensive  than  the  super- 
irurture.  His  duty  is  to  pursue  the  criminal  throuj^h  nil  bis 
liftinss  and  turning,  until  the  case  is  clear  against  him ;  aod 
len  fearlessly  to  draw  him  forth  from  his  hiding'- place,  as  ft 
erret  Would  a  rabbit,  and  hand  Lim  over  to  an  ordinary  iootluble 
brio^  lo  the  judpnent  seal. 

Much  of  the  int'ormation  by  which  the  perpclralon  of  crimcv 
re   ducovered  comes  from   their  own  body ;  thus  two  tliiwvi 
ill  out,  and  one,  prompted  by  revenue,  and  sttmalaletl  bv  tbe 
Ji>e  of  A  reward,  splits  upon  bis  confederate ;  at  some  alaD> 
tluued  woman,  jealous  of  another,  gives  information  which  leads 
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to  her  parammir's  appreliension.  Tlic  revengi;  taken  by  mcmberg 
of  the  fraternity  upon  a  'pal*  whose  treachery  has  been  dis-- 
cnverrtl,  is  often  bo  signal,  tlint  tlje  utmost  caution  is  eier- 
cisedl  in  coiti  muni  eating  with  the  police,  lest  suspicion  should 
be  excited,  Tbe  constable^  wlmse  »itn  js  to  encourage  these 
revelations,  must  never^  by  hb  want  of  adilresBj  give  any  hint  of 
tbe  source  from  wbith  be  receives  his  information  ;  nay,  be  Gqds 
it  necessary  sometimes  to  pursue  keenly  a  false  scent  in  order  lo 
divert  attention  from  the  betrayer. 

Between  tbe  detective  and  the  tbief  there  is  no  ill  blood  :  wfaen 
they  meet  they  give  an  odd  wink  of  recognition  to  each  other — 
the  thief  smiling:,  ^^  much  as   to  say,    'I  am    quite  safp,  you- 
know;'  and  tbe  detectivt*  replying  with  a  look,  of  which  the  in-'l 
terpretation    is,  '  We    shall    be    better    acquainted  by   and    by,' 
They   both  feel,  in  short,  that  they  arc  using  their  wits  to  gel 
their  living,  and  there  is   a   sort   of  tacit  Understanding  hottveeU' 
them  that  each  is  entitled  to  play  his  game  as  vrell  as  be  can. 

In  pursuing  tbe  track  of  an  offender,  tbe  officers  often  come 
across  other  crimes  of  which  they  were  not  aware,  and  for  a 
lime  ai'G  thrown  off  the  scent,  just  as  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  by 
a  hare  which  crosses  tbeir  path.  In  &Hch  cases  the  only  way 
is  to  try  back  until  the  original  trail  is  found.  It  is  not  tin-, 
common  in  this  manner  to  stumble  upon  a  regular  net-work 
of  roguery,  ami  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  parties  who 
liave  long  been  'wanting,'  Tbe  most  trivial  hint  will  suffice 
to  put  the  delpctive  on  the  right  track:  for,  like  men  accus- 
tomed to  Work  in  the  dark,  tilings  which  to  other  persons 
arc  invisible,  to  them  appear  clear  as  noon-day.  Tbe  gossiping 
tendency  of  noighliours  is  especially  useful  to  them  in  worming 
out  secrets.  To  obtain  a  single  link  in  a  chain  of  facts,  tbey 
will  ofti?n  bang  about  a  house  for  months,  interrogating  the 
newspaper  lad,  waylaying  tbe  servant  girl  as  she  is  goin^  for 
her  supper  beer,  and  picking  a|l  he  wants  to  know  out  of  b«r 
as  easily  as  a  locksmith  picks  a  lock,  and  with  quite  as  little 
consciousness  on  [he  part  of  the  person  operated  u[>Dn. 

Mr.    Dickens  published   some  excellent   papers  in    the   c^rly^ 
numbers  of  *  Household  Words,'  wbicb  illustrate  admirably  the<^ 
habits  of  these  officers.    From  these  we  select  the  following  story, 
not  that  it  is   the  most  dramatic,  but  because   it  shows   the  rast 
number  of  dodges  by  which  tbe  detectives   accomplish  thcii 
ends: — 

*  "  Tally-Iio  Thompson,"  says  Seigeant  Witchem,  after  merely 
ting  his  li]M  with   his  brandy-amd- water,  "  Tally-ho  Thoni|jS(>ti  wu 
faiiLouG  JjoTse-slenler,  couper,  and  magsman.    TtiOtti]tsoii,  in  coniuuet' 
with  B  pal  that  occasionally  worked  with  him,  gammonej  a  ccuiitrj-mkn 
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It  of  a  good  rouod  sum  of  money,  under  pretence  of  gettiofr  Iiini  a 
|tii&:ion — ibe  rpgiilar  old  dodge — and  was  dfterwardB  in  the  *  Hue  and 
■'  for  a  hurse — a  horse  tliat  he  stole,  down  in  Uertfordiliire.     I  bad 
}k  after  TKonip=oii,  and  I  applied  myself,  of  course,  in  llie  fiisl 
ace,  to  discoverinif  where  he  was.     Now,  Thompson'^  wife  lived, 
i<iiij5  Willi  8  Ijltli*  diiuij'liter,  at  Chekea.    Ktiowitig  that  TbonipsoD  wu 
>[newtiere  in  llie  couiili)-,  I  watched  the  house — especially  at  post-time 
1  the  morning: — thinking  Thompson  was  preltj-  likely  to  wrile  to  her. 
Jure  enough,  one  mornici^  the  postman  comes  up,  and  daliven  a  letter 
:  Mn.  Thompson's  door.     Little  girl  opens  the  door,  ittd  taLet  it  in. 
/^e'rc  not  always  ^ure  of  po&tmt^n,  though  Ibc  people  at  the  post-officca 
re  always  very  obliging,     A  postman  oiay  help  us,  or  he  may  not,^ 
il  as  it  happens.     However,  I  go  acro^  the  road,  and  I  say  to  ihc 
^tnian,  after  he  has  left  liie  letter,  '  Good  nioming!  how  arejou?* 
How  are  yon  ^ '  says   lie.     '  You've  just  deli*  ered  a  letter  for  Hi*^ 
rbontpwa/    '  Yes,  I  have.'     '  You  did'nt  happen  to  remark  what  the 
3t-inark  was,  perhaps  ? '     '  No,'  says  he,  '  I  did'nt.'     '  Cuonc,'  says  1, 
I  'II  be  plain  with  you.     I  'm  id  a  small  ifay  of  bmiuess,  and   I  hare 
piren  Thompson  credit,  and  1  can't  atFord  lo  lose  what  he  owes  roe,     I 
inow  he's  got  mociey,  and  I  know  he's  in  the  couiitrv,  and  if  yoa  couM 
tell  me  M'luit  the  post-mark  v&s.  I  shuuld  b«  very  much  obliged  toyoOf 
,  ai>d  vou  'd  do  a  service  ig  a  tradesman  in  a  small  way  of  buunen  UriU 
ktan*t  atToni  a  toss,'     '  Well,'  he  said, '  I  do  assure  you  that  I  did  POl 
lob^tjrve  wliat  the  po^t-mark  was;  all  I   know  is,  that  there  was  tnou^ 
iin  the  leller— I  ghould  8ay  a  H>veretgD.'     Thia  was  enough  fof  me,  be- 
'  of  course  I  knew  ifaat  Tboiupson,  haviog  >eiit  his  wile  motney,  it 
(AS  probahlt.'  she'd  write  to  Thomjkson  hy  return  of  post  to  scXnoW' 
Jge  the  receijit.     So  I  s&iii  '  Thankee '  lo  the  postman,  aitd  I  kept  on 
llie  u  alrli.      In  the  al^eru'run  I  saw  the  liltle  girl  come  out.     Of  OQune 
[I  fidlowcd  her.     She  wi?nt  into  a  stationer's  ^hop,  and  I  need'nt  mj  to 
[uu  that  1  looked  in  at  the  m  inriow.     She  bought  wme  writing-paper 
find  envelopes,  and  a  pen.     I  think  to  myself,  ^  That'll  do!' — inoA 
'ber  hf>me  again,  anil   don't  go  away,  you  may  be  »ure,  known jy  |J|u 
\  ^Irs.  TUumpison  was  wricii^  lier  letter  to  Tally-ho,  and  that  tbe  letter 
I  would  be  pust«<i  presently.     In  about  an  hour  or  SO,  out  caaw  tlw  liltle 
l^rl  again,  wiih  the  letter  in  her  hand.     I  weot  up,  asd  mid  Hmcthtnc 
^tu  the  clidd,  whatever  it  might   have  been;  but   I  conUa't  kc  iIh 
direction  of  the  U-tter,  because  she  held  it  with  tbe  Mai  upwtrdi. 
I  However,  1  observed  tliat  on  the  back  of  the  letter  there  ww  what  we 
jiCall  a  kiss— a  diop  of  wax  by  the  nde  of  the  ksI— uid  again,  loii 
lunderstand,  that  was  enough  for  me.     I  mw  her  poi^t  th«  ktter,  waited 
[jiti  she  wad  ^ne,  then  went  into  ihe  shop,  and  asked  to  wv  the  natter. 
nVhen  he  came  out,  1  told  him,  '  Now,  I  'm  an  officer  in  the  Drtectirt 
[T"orce;  there  's  a  letter  with  a  ki«  been  po»ted  here  juit  now,  far  ■ 
man  that  I  *qi  in  search  of;  and  yt  liat  I  liare  to  a*ik  of  you  i»,  ihiat  rou 

Mill  let  me  look  at  the  direction  of  that  letter.*     fie  «a*  T«y  nviJ 

look  u  lot  of  lettera  from  the  boi  in  the  •» indow— »book  'en  oat  iM  tW 
counter  will)  the  faces  do\%iiwani>^ — ajid  ih<-r«  atuoag  '«a  wm  tte  M«i- 
tical  IttUT  with  tlie  ki«s.  It  wu  directed,  *  Mr.  Thoaaa  FIsccn,  Puit' 
VOL,  xcix.  ifo.  cxcvti,  .\  Oflot^ 
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Offiw,  B .  to  be  left  "till  called  for.'     Ituwn  I  went  to 


<» 


huiiilrei!  and  (iventy  miles  or  so)  that  iiiijlit.     Karly  next  irinTiiini; 
Weill  lu  the  post-urtice  :  faw  thv  gwitleiimii  in  charge  of  iliat  t!f[(4irt'i 
ment;  told  liim  ■niio  I  iiaa:  and  lljat  my  ulyc-cl  was  to  ^le^•  ueiil   irarl 
lite  poriy  that  should  come  for  ihi^  kUer  for  Mr.  Tlioiiius  Tiyx'im.     Ill 
was  very  po]it«,  and  said,  '-  Yuu  ^liall  haru  ever}*  ofsistuiice  u*c  mii  g\vt 
you;  ynu  can  wqjc  inside   the  nflice  ^  srid   n-c'll  lake  care  tu  l«t  yml 
know  uiieii  miylwjdy  comes  fur  the  letter.*     Well,  I  wiiitnl  Ihnv  tl 
tlay:^,  and  he^nii  to  think  that  iKilMidy  e\'er  woultl  come.     At  tiut  t«i 
clerk  whisi^nareil  to  me,  '  Here!  Deleelive!  .Soniebutly 'b  come  for 
letter  ! '     '  Keejt  him  ii  iiiinute,'  ^id  I,  and  I  ran  round  to  the  ouwidel 
of  the  oHiee.     There  I  saw-  a  young  cliaji  miIIi  [he  «]ti>eataiicc  of  ui| 
ostler  holding'  a  hon«e  by  the   briille,  Mretching  ihe   bridle  aei'iij-'s  tin 
pavement  M'dtle  he  wailed  at  ilie  ixisl-otHee  wiiiduw  for  the  l^iuir.     I] 
be§aii  to  pat  the  horse,  and  that ;  and  I  &aid  to  the  hoy.  '  Why,  this  U 
Mr,  Juues's  mare  ! '     ■  Iso,  it  a'nt,'     '  No?'  i^id  I;  '  »iie '«  very  ItLel 
]VIr,  Jones's  mare)'     'She  an^  Mr.  JonesV  uiare,  anyhow,' smj*  bei 
*it  "s  jVEf,  So-and-So's,  of  the  Warwick  Arms.'     And  \>\>  \k  JHtiipwIj 
and  off  he  went — letter  and  al!.     I  \^<\\  a  eab,  followed  on  tin*  \m\.  »ti4J 
was  so  quick  after  him,  that  T  came  into  iSie  stablc-yanlof  ihe  Wan^ick  I 
Arms  by  one  gate  just  as  he  eame  in  by  anuther.     I  went  itjlo  ihe  bar. 
where  there  was  a  voting'  woman  wrving,  am'l  called  for  ii  yla's  oCj 
braiidy-aml-uater.     lie  came   in  diri-clly,  nnd   lianded   her  tlip  lettn**! 
Slje  easually  looked  at  it  witiioiit  raying  anything,  and  Btnck  it  iiuj 
behind  (he  glass  over  the  chimney-piece.     What  was  to  be  done  next  r  ] 
*  '*  1  turned  it  over  in  my  mind  while  I  drank  my  brandy-end-w aier 
(lookitij^i^  5>ret|y  sharp  at  tku  letter  ilio  while),  but  I  couldn't  »«■  i«y 
way  out  of  it  at  all.     I  trietl  to  get  litdgines  in  the  boiisf.  but  lii«r«  hod 
been 'a  hmsi.'-fair.  or  something  of  that  sHirt,  and  il  was  full.     J  wna 
obliged  So  put  up  somewhere  else,  but   1   came  backward* and  fornardt 
to  the  bar  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  there  waa  the  letter,  nlway*  behind 
tbo  plass.     Al  last  I  thought  I  'd  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pigeon  loy^rlf, 
and  see  what  that  would  do.     So  1  wrote  one,  and  posied  it,  bill  I  |jur-' 
poscly  addressed  il,  Mr.  John  I'lg^eon,  instead  of  Mr,  Tliwnifw  I'iut-wn, 
to  9ee  ivlmt  that  would  do.     In  the  morning  {a  very  wi>i  umniine  \t 
WBsl  I  wulched  the  pi^tman  down  the  street,  and  cwt  into  llie  bor,  jiut 
before  lie  reached  tiie  Warwick  Amis.     In  he  canw  prfseiilly  with  nty 
letter.     •  Is  there  a  Mr.  John  Tii^eon  slaying  here?'     '  N«  I — siojiu 
bit  though,'  says  the  barmaid  \  and  she  took  down  the  letter  beiiiwt  ihi 
gloKs,     'No,'   says  she,   'it's   Tliomas,  and    he   is   not  stayiny^  Iter*. 
Wowld  you  do  me  a  favour,  and   post  tiiis  for  mo,  m  il  is  so  wel?" 
The  postman  said  Yes:  she  folded   it  in  another  eci%elope,  directed  il, 
bud  gave  it  him.     He  put  it  in  his  hat,  and  away  he  went. 

'  *'  I  had  no  difficulty  in  ifindiTig  out  ihe  direction  gf  that  letter.     It 

M-oa  addressed,  '  Sir.  Thoma.-^  Pigeon,  Posl-Ofliee.  H ,  ^'orlhamfH 

tonshire.  to  be  left  till  called  for.      Off  I  started  directly  for  R . 

1  *aid  lUe  same  at  the  post-oHioe  tltere  ns  I  liad  said  at  IV  ■  ;  uA 
agnin  I  waited  three  days  before  anybody  came,  Al  last  aiioUMr 
chap  ou   itorfeback  came,     'Any  leliers  for  Mr,  Thomas  J'ipvon?* 
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coQie  from  ? '     '  New-  Inn,  nevr  H-  -  ■.'     £ie  get  Ika 
etlef,  ftlid  awaf  }te  w^nt — jit  &  cuter. 

I  matte  taj  inquiries  about  lite  Xew  Jan,  amr  B 1'^  kesriiv 

WA-t  a  soUtaiy  sort  of  bouae.  a  little  in  Use  tMioe  line,  abont  a  epo^ 

''  mitfrit  from  the  statloD,  I  thoug[)il  t^  d  ^  and  hare  a  Intfc  at  it.     I 

JiiTid  it  what  it  (lad  be<fk  dcM^beJ,aM|  iauat«t»)  jb,  to  LoqJt  abotf  sc^ 

The  landlady  niu  in  the  bar,  and  I  was    tniti^  to  ^vf  ialo  eaan^jm^pm 

rill)  her ;  o^ked  her  how  bustne»  «a»,  and  spuke  about  tht  ««1  wQafb^. 

I  »i  on  ;  n-faea  1  saw,  through  an  Oipen  door,  tiiree  mea  aXIsmg  bn*  tk« 

Ire  in  a  sort  of  [larlour  or  kitdiCTi,  and  one  of  tfeow  mca,  avowiiBK  I* 

~  le  ile^ription  I  had  uf  him,  was  Tnlly-^  ThoBjaon ! 

*•  I  w«nt  and  At   dovn  ajnoog  'em.  and  trial  to  mtk&  tkuupt  *ET«e- 

tle  ;  h\\X  ihcj  nere  veiy  thy — woaldo't  talk  al  all — loaA:cd  at  ne  sad 

_un(;  atiolht-T  m  a  way  quite  tbe.rv^envof  tf^tabif.     I  tmt^amuk  'tm 

finding  iliat  tii^  were  all  tliree  biggtr  men  dkftn  mt,  ami  <a»- 

r  that   thrir  looks  wet*  nglj — that  H  «w  a  loaef;  pke^— oA- 

Fmad  statk^n  two  luiles  off-HUHl  o^te  mmia^  n»     ihwigtil  I  eadda'l 

Idn  bf-rrer  thiii)  have  a  drop  of  hraiiilT'  aiJ  walir  tn  knqi  mj  w >y 

Su  t  calltNl  for  Tny  brai)dy-aud-«ater ;  and  a*  I  «a>  liftiag  dnat 

1^  it  by  ibe  lire,  Thump^on  got  ap  and  weot  oaL 

'  No«  tbe  tlifficully  of  it  «u  tliAt  I  vm  n't  me  it  mn  Tliiipinw, 

Ibtcauftc  I  had  nerer  set  eyes  oe   bim  beiore;  and  what  I  lad  wa^M# 

I  WHS  to  he  quite  certain  of  bim.     Bowerer,  tkov  ww  wMMag  Ar  k 

I  nctw  hut  to  follow,  aotl  put  a  bold  free  apo*  it.     I  ftaarf  Ua  tiU*f 
eut'ide  in  tbc  yard  with  the  landlady.     It  taraed  oat  wAawrndt  tftac 

,  he  «a»  wanted  by  a  Nortliajaploa  oAeer  far  MaeiUa|f  cIm^  aad  Ifcat, 

kbowtng:  that  officer  to  be  pock  ■arited  (m  I  Ma  vj^l),  he  Bbaaofc 

]»e  for  hint.     Aa  \  have  ohserrcdf  1  fimad  hia  tdfcng  to  the  haiflarfr 

l«uttule.     I  put   my    band    i4KMI   his  ahaa'kiCT' — tUa   way — aad  laal, 

]** Tally-ho  Tbcmi[uoa,  it's  ntvnae.     I  know  yaa.     I'd  matHkaeebmm 

VhanAow.  ami  1  take  you  into  cmtody  for  felony !  "   "  That  be  4—4 1 " 

ly-bo  TInittipKiu. 

Tt  wenE  bnrk  into  the  booM,  and  the  two  fiieadi  biB>a  to  est  tp 

roDgb.  and  tlifir  l()ok»  did'at  pjeaae  me  al  all.  I  asaie  yoa.     *'  1^<  lb 

Btui  go.     Whai  are  vouguiD^  lodowiih  bia?"     ** I'D  tell  y«««kaX 

I I  *m  goiog  to  do  with  him.     I  'ra  goiap  <•  Mhe  hiai  ■•  Liiwdew  •»> 
a'urlit.  aa  niie  as  I'm  alire.     I  'm  oitf  ■Inar  Imc,  whatcrcr  yo«  mmf 

'  tJiink.   Yon  ntitid  your  own  bninaii|iBdfcaiyjaHwl««Bloyo«ff*«i**a. 

It  'tl  ba  better  for  yoa,  for  1  kaew  yoa  both  my  vdL"     /'d  ■«<« 

seen  or  litard  of  'era  in  all  orr  life,  bot  wf  beaadag  cowed  '«■  >  bit, 

and  Lhey  kept  off,  while  Tboap«ie  w»  aafciac  ready  to  go.  1  lb(M«ht 

Itrj  myself.  iKiweirer^  thai  ihey  niigla  be  e'«B**f  *^  b»o  •««  lh«  daft 

jroaii  10  fipscue  lliiompaoo ;  M  I  aiid  to  the haifiady.  **  What  awa  (are 

Uou  gut  in  thf  boiue,  ainta?"    **  Wc  bavai'l  got  ao  awn  h«rv,"  ahc 

•ays,  itutkily.     ''  Yoo  hare  got  u  ortler.  1  Mppow?  "     "Tw.  w«'v« 

nauootler."    "  Let  me  nee  Uoi.'*    PrMHitly  be  «>Br,  aad  a  ah^pij- 


ifR'fed  juttiig  fellow  be  « 
il:  "I'tu  a  l>etGetivie  Officer 
Tbumpsun,     I  bare  ukeo  lum 


Xow  aucnd  ta  mt,  yeaag  ana," 
fnuB  LoodoB.    Tbb  aaa**  Hi 
into  ctMlody  for  Umf.    I '«  fui 
k2 
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take  him  to  the  tBilroad  slatinn.  I  call  upon  you,  in.  the  Queen's 
nanip,  to  assist  me ;  and  mind  ynii,  my  friend,  you  'II  (fel  yourself  intc 
more  trouble  than  you  knmv  of,  it"  you  don't ! "  You  never  saw 
person  open  his  eyes  so  wide.  "  Now,  Thompson,  come  along '.  "  laijl 
I.  But  when  I  took  nul  the  hamlcufts, Thompson  dries,  '*  No!  Noni 
of  that!  I  won't  staod  ifiem  ,'  I  'll  ^o  aiorjg-  witli  you  quiet,  Wt 
won't  bear  none  of  that!"  '•Tally-ho  Thompsou,"  I  said.  "I 'i 
Hilling'  lo  behave  as  a  mon  to  yo^i,  if  you  ure  \nlling  to  behave  as; 
man  lu  me.  Give  nie  your  word  that  you  will  come  ]»eacea!>ly  alon^fj 
and  I  don't  want  to  handcuff  you."  "  1  will,"  says  Thompson,  •'  bu( 
1  'H  liave  a  glass  of  brandy  first."  "  I  don't  care  if  I  've  another,"  "aiif 
I.  "  We  '11  have  two  more,  Missis,"  said  the  friends ;  "  and  con-fouiu 
you,  Constable,  you'll  give  your  man  a  lirop,  won't  you?"  I 
agreeai>]e  to  that,  so  we  had  it  all  round,  and  then  my  man  and 
took  Tally-Jio  Thompson  safe  to  llie  railroad,  and  I  carried  hira  k 
IxHuldn  that  nij*lit.  He  wiis  afterwards  acquitted  on  accounl  of 
defect  in  tlic  evidence;  and  I  undftstand  lie  al^raya  praises  me  up 
the  skies,  and  say:S  I'm  otie  of  the  best  of  men." 

The   larg'Cat   of   all   the    classes   of   tUieves,   and    ibat    whic! 
employs  the   most  extensive  range  of  intellect,  of  age,  and  uF 
dress,  is  the  pickpocket.     Frtim  the  firet^rate  thief  who  *-wot1«' 
about  lUo   batiks  for  six  or   nine   months   until  be  gets  a  '  goc 
tbin^,'  to  the  miserable  urchin  who  filches  a  pocket^bamlkcr-' 
chief,  how  vast  n  descent  I     Although  strung  together  by  ifai 
common   thread  of  crime,   und    pvrsuinfr,  a$  it  were,   the   sam? 
line  of  hu&iness,  a  tluke  could  not,   and  certainly'  would   nut, 
Inok,  down  upon  a  Rtreet-siveeper  with  half  the  hauteur  that  the 
leatling   rngn^cs   do  upon  the  Fagin-l'Pd   urchin  who    replcDishea 
with  bandanas  the  stalls  of  rield-lanc.     Tbe  popular  nolioii  ul 
swell-mobsineii  is  for  wide  of  the  truth.  *It  is  supposed  thai  tbeyj 
may  be  at  uncc  recognised  bv  a  certain  ultradoppish  mannet  ol 
drcsatng^  and  an  excess  of  jewellery,  whereas  the  aim  of  a  pro-| 
fessur  of  the  *  convpyiug  *  ^rt   is  to  po  about  his  occupation    ua*| 
obi^eiTed,  for  lo  be  known  to  the  police  is  lo  be  di^ppoialcd  of 
hia  booty.    He  bas  bis  clothes  built  by  the  most  correct  laib^r,  and . 
gets  himself  upas  inucblike  n  irentleman  as  possible;  tbc  necc**! 
sities  of  bis  art,  it  is  true,  oblige  bim  to  carry  a  coot  over  liif 
arm   In  all  weathers,  but  so  mav  any  veritable  man  of  fashion, 
without   creating  suspiciun.       Still   thotigb    bo    raav   inntiasre    la  i 
pass  free  in  a  crowd,  and  frequent  fashionable  assemblies  with*' 
out  being  suspected    by  tlie  public,  the  professed   thief-catclvcr 
is  rarely  to  be  deceived  by  appearances.     As  the  lumter  maiks 
Lis  quarry  by  peculiar  signs  known  only  to  bis  craft,  so  tho 
detective  can  at  once  ascertain  wlietherthe  fine  genlleliian  walking  i 
carelessly  along  is  '  wrong,"  as  tbc  jslang  term  i»,  or  a  respectable , 
character. 

The] 
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The  principal  i\gvi  liy  whirli  a  tliief  mav  be  dUtln^uished  in  any 
assfmblv  is  Oie  wanJerlng  of  hia  eyp.  Whilst  tliosc  atmut  him 
are  either  listening  to  a  speaker  or  witnessing'  a  spectacle,  bis 
orliils  are  peering  restlessly,  not  to  say  anxiously  around.  VVbon 
the  ihiL'T-takcr  sees  this  he  knows  Lis  mnn.  One  uf  the  detective 
policr  wliu  aUcnilod  at  the  laying'  of  the  rouadatioii  stone  of  the 
^Duke  of  Wellington's  College,  thus  explained  to  us  the  cap- 
ture of  a  gemlemanly-looking  jterson  wiho  was  present  on  that 
jjccRsioii : — 

If  yoit  ask  me  to  give  my  reason  wby  T  thought  tliia  perspii  a 
[thief  tlie  moment  I  saw  him,  I  could  uot  tell  you  ;  I  did  nut  even 
fcnovv  myself.  Tii<?re  was  something  about  him^  as  about  all  swell 
inobameii,  ihat  immediately  attrtcted  my  attention,  and  led  ine  to 
bend  my  eye  np&ii  them.  He  did  not  appear  to  notice  my  watching 
hiui,  but  pa<i!ied  on  into  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  but  thect  he  turned 
and  looked  towards  llie  spot  it;  wtiieh  1  Mas — this  «*as  enough  for  nic, 
BllhoiigK  (  liajl  never  »&en  him  before,  atid  he  had  not  to  my  know- 
ledge nttempletl  any  pocket.  I  immedialely  made  my  way  loMArdi 
him,  and  tappina;  him  oi\  the  shoulder,  asketl  lum  abruptly,  "  What  do 
you  do  here?"  Witliout  any  Ijesitatlori,  he  liaid  in  an  under  t^me,  "I 
I  fchrttihl  not  liave  come  if  I  had  kiiown  I  should  have  seen  any  of  you.'' 
1  then  a«ket!  him  if  he  wo.'^  working-  with  any  companions,  and  he  said, 
•' K*>,  upon  Tiiy  wurd,  I  am  alone  ;"  upon  this  I  took  him  olf  lo  tlie 
room  which  we  had  provided  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  swell  mobsmen,' 

This  was  a  daring  stroke,  but  it  succeeded  as  it  dcsert'ed.  If  the 
I  man  had  been  really  honest  be  would  have  turned  indignantly 
upon  llie  person  who  questioned  him,  but  pickpockets  are  cssen- 
illy  cowards  both  morally  and  physically,  and  they  generally 
come  down  at  once  to  save  trouble,  when  the  ofTicer  has  his  eye 
upon  tbem,  as  the  ppossums  were  wont  to  do  when  they  espied 
thai  dead  shot  Colonel  Cruckctt.  There  is  a  striking^  example  of 
[this  wcfikuess  of  their  tribe  in  tbt  amusing  work  of  the  '  Eng- 
'lishvvojnan  in  America.'  Thq  »cene  is  an  American  railway- 
Kan  iayt;. 

'I   hod   found  it  necessary   to  study  physiognomy  Biace   leaving- 
^n^land,  and  Wiis  horrified  by  the  appeamnee  uf  aiy  next  ueiglibuur. 

^is  liircheul  wa^  low,  his  di^ep'set  unii  restless  eyes  slgniticuiil  of 

Bmiiijng,  and  I  at  once  set  him  do'Mri  &»  a  swindler  or  pickpocket.    My 

smicLiuns  of  the  Irutli  of  my  inferences  were  «9  strong,  tliat  I  removed 

jy  piitse  — in  which,  however,  acting  by  advice,  I  never  carili.'d  more 

than  live  dollars — from  my  pocket,  leaving  in  it  only  my  hnndkt^reh'ief 

and  the  ch(;vk»  for  ray  baggag-e,  knowing  that  I  conld  pot  possibly  keep 

awake  Uie  whole  rnorning.     In  spite  of  my  endeavours  to  the  coulrary, 

""  (OOa  aank  into  act   oblivious  stale,  from  wliith   I  awoke  to  the  con- 

Otumees  tliat  my  comijaninn    woa   withdrawing   his  hand   from   niy 

Uy  first  impulse  was  to  make  an  exclnmatioa ;  my  eei'oud. 
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wiiicl)  I  c^inied  into  execuUon,  to  ascertEiiii  my  \obs  ;  vhich  I  found  to 
be  tlie  very  alELnning  one  oF  my  bags:age-clieck8  ;  my  whole  profierty 
beins  thereby  placed  at  tliis  vagaljond's  disposal,  for  1  kr*?w  perfectlj- 
well,  tlmt  if  I  claimed  my  trunks  without  my  cl)«(.'ks,  (lie  acute  buggage- 
mn^ier  would  have  set  me  down  as  &  bold  swindler.     The  keen-«yecl 
conductor  was  uot  in  the  car,  and,  had  he  been  there,  the  necesMty  for 
habitual  niFipicion,  incidentLLl  to  his  position,  ivonid  fo  far  bave  removed 
his  original  sentiinente  of  geiteiosily  as  to  muke  him  turn  n  deaf  ear  to 
my  request,  nud  there  was   not  wne  of  my  fellow^lravellcrs   who«e 
physioijiioiiiy  would  liave  ivtirrarned   me  in  aj>[>ea]iiig   tn   him.     So, 
recollecting  that  my  checlw  were  marltetl  Chicago,  axid  seeing-  that  the 
tliiefs  ticket  bore  t)ie  saruc  nwwe,  I  resolved  tu  -n-ait  (Ji<-  cb9i>teror| 
accicieiits,  or  Ihe  re-appearanee  of  ray  friends.  ,  ,  .  With  a  whoup  like 
an  Indian  Wi'ar-Hhuop  the  cars  ran  into  a  shed — thev  8t'>iipi.il  — the  picit-  , 
puolkel  got  up— I  got  up  too— the  baagag^e-raaster  caiiie  to  tlie  ijoor : 
**ThiH  ^titlenian   has  the  checks  for  iny  baggage,"  said  I,  p<:iintin(£  to 
tiie  llii«f,     Bt^wildered,  he  took  lliem  frum   liis  wai^tccrat-pocket,  ^va ' 
them  to  the  bagg;ag;e- master,  arid  went  hastily  away.     1  Itad  no  incHna* 
tion  to  cry  "Stop  thief!"  and  had  K>ar(.']y  limetocoii^ratubLte  mysetf  on  ' 
the  fortunate  impulse  which  had  led  me  to  say  what  I  did,  when  my  | 
friends  appeared  from  the  ne.\t  car.     They  were  too   hi^lily  amnsedj 
with  my  reciial  to  sympatbii'e  at  all  with  my  feeltnirg,  ^f  aunovance ;  and] 
one  of  them,  a  g'eutleinan  filling  a  high  situation  in  the  East,  laugiie*!] 
heartily,  saying-,  in  a  tlioi-ouglily  American  lone,  "  The  Kiiglish  IxdiosJ 
must  be  'cule  custoraers  if  they  can  outwit  Yankee  pickpockets."  ' 

The  quickness  and  presence  of  mind  of  this  lady  wns  worthy  ol 

the  prnctisod  skill  of  tlie  (Ic-tective  who  marked  his  man  at  th» 
Wcllingloii  College  cpromonial.  That  same  pntliering  afTordetl' 
another  example  of  the  cowardice  of  the  swell  mob,  Imme- 
dialely  they  camp  upon  the  g^rounrl  fourleeu  of  them  were  nntt 
before  they  had  time  to  try  the  liffhtness  of  tlieir  fingei"s.  Tb 
wcrp  confined  in  a  sing-le  room  with  on5y  two  poliremen  to  guniv 
them,  yet  they  never  alte^nriplc^l  to  escnpc,  although  thrir  appre- 
ben$ioii  was  ilJegiil,  but  waited  pntieatly  until  the  cniwd  had 
dispersoJ.  When  tlie  donrs  were  thrown  open  thev  immfdrately 
made  a  ruab  like  so  many  rats,  from  a  trap,  and  iifver  stop 
until  they  were  well  out  uf  sight  of  the  polire.  Tbu  rftpiilit 
with  ivbich  ibey  bolted  was  cansed  by  their  desire  tn  avol 
being  paraded  before  the  assembled  cortstableB.  a  mcnsure  wIjIc 
is  ol'ten  taken  by  the  police,  in  nrder  that  they  nmv  know  ihei 
men  on  another  occasion.  If,  lif>%vever,  the  swell  mobs  man's  eve 
Is  for  ever  wandering  in  search  of  liis  prey,  so  atsD  is  that  ol  the 
detective,  and  instances  may  necur  when  the  one  mnv  he  niistak 
for  the  other.  At  the  ojieDinii'  of  the  Crystal  Pala<  r.  n  pailv 
iletiTrtlves  diatribiiletl  among  thn  crowd^  oljservett  sevrr.ii  foreign' 
luukiu^  about  them  in  a  manner  calculateil  to  rouse  their 
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picions.  Tl^ese  iiuUvidua.lft  were  immediately  takrn  into  cuS' 
tody,  uotvfllhsCftnditig  their  strong  and  relipment  cKpostula^ioO* 
made  iti  very  ff^'ti  Frencli.  Wiien  l>rou^Iit  Wfore  Ibe  insprrtor, 
it  rsutL'  tmi  tliat  ihoy  were  Belgian  puiice,  sent  over  at  the 
rcqtiovt  of  oiir  Govt^mment  to  keep  a  look  out  on  iLe  mauvaiM^ 
wujeta  ai  ibeir  own  nation. 

TIjp  swell  inobsmcQ  proper,  ^jpnerally  work  together  at  r^tes 
In  p>»!is   of  rrom   tbree   to   sevcQ,   tbo&e    wLo   'cover,'    as    it    is 
ternicHl,  makin?  a  rusb'to  create  pressure,  in  order  that  ihc  pick* 
pockft   may  use  hi*  hand    witliiiut    beinjj  noticed.       In  takin|;^d 
ivittciies  it  i»  eeneraily  supposed  llmttbc  rtog  is  tut  bv  a   pair  of^| 
wire  uippen.     This  i&  rarely  the  rase;  thieves  have  no  time  in 
(ipeniting  lo  use  nny  nthtr  implctnetit  than   their  uwn    nimble 
fitlgert  and  the  ring  uf  tlie  walcli  is  wrenclicd  olT  with  the  utmost 
c*ae,  as  tlic  purchase  njHm  it  is  very  great.     A  police  um^iilratc^ 
of    larjc  experience,  suiricsts    ihal    the  way  to    halTle  x\xc  fra-l 
lemily  would  be  to  make  the  riri<j  tvork  upon  a  sinicl.     Iiifcriori 
classes  «i'  thieves  work   in  amaller  *S[hooU/  ssy  oi"  a.  rtntple  ot\ 
women   and    a  Ik)y,    wliosc  little  liand  is  rapiullv  adapted  iQt 
the   work.       WkiUl    one  woman   pusiiea,  the  Ud  attempt!  iJie^^ 
pocket  ai  the  person  nearest  biui,  and  iho  third  '  watches  it  off",'  M^| 
it  is  called  ;  if  she  oliserves  that  the  youtli's  altention*  have  beeo^^ 
nolic^d,  stie  immediately  draws  him  back  with  a  '11a  Jhonnv, 
why  do  you  push   the  lady   so  1 '     Look   lo  your  pockets,  gooil 
reader,  when  you  See   forward  little   Jlionnies   abaul— especial tr 
at  railway  stations.     Sucb  places  are  the  chief  resort  of  tltis  i-Ius 
of  pickjXK-kels,  and  we  hear  that  theatres  and  churches,  jiul 
tbc  people  are  coming  out,  &re    favourite  haunts — the  wonua 
tTeatinp  a  stuppaj^e  at  the  door,  and  the  children  lakin;^  jm], 
vantage  of  it.      VV'omon's  pockets  are  much  more  easily  piikcd] 
than  men'*,  for  the  reason  llmt   the  i.penui^  throuijh  the  dress  \m 
it  is  lar^r,  and  it  hnngs  hy  it5  wcig'ht  IVet;  of  tlie  person.      In  a 
crowd  the  operation  is  easy  enough,  ns  the  gcrtcrat  ])ri'8surc  maski 
the  movement  of  the  depredator's  hami ;  wlicp  ilic  victim  is  wulktn|; 
a  more  artistic  maiiageineiU  is  required.     The  hond  is  inierted  al 
the  moment  thut  the  right  leg  is  thrown  forward,  iifcati»o  the 
pocket  then  Ikujks    behiiul  the  limb,  an  essential  condition  for 
the  thief,  as  the  slif^htusl  motion  is  otherwise  felt  upon  th<-  te^ 
The  IroWser-potkets  of  a  man  are  never  attenipted  in  tin?  streets  i 
but  in  A  crowd,  ne  at  a  nice,  he  can  he  cleaned  out  bv  a  school 
mobsmen  of  evrrvthing  in  his  possession,  with  little  fcfir  of  deteM 
lion.    Tiie  (list  step  is  i<*  select  tSieir  victim  ;  to  do  this  dciiiond 
lome  caution ;  and  il  they  cannot  see  wlii-fher  he  nirries  a  purK**, 
and  if  they  liave  had  nuo)]porlu.nity  of  waltliini;;  lilm  pull  it  out. 
they  will    feel  all  bis  pockets.     The 'Spotter/ ai  he  is  rnIM, 
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passes  his  hand  across  the  clothes  seemiogl y  in  the  most  ;icci(lental 
manner;  sometimes  twice  when  he  is  in  doubt.  The  fact  I  hat 
there  is  Viooty  being  astertiuned,  the  confederates  surround  hini, 
and  wait  fur  the  coining  off  of  a  race.  Just  as  the  horse  is  at  the 
winning-post  there  is  a  rush  forward  of  the  crowd:  uf  this  the 
mobsmen  take  advantage,  wlule  the  victim,  perhaps,  for  lictter 
8ecuritj>,  i<ccps  his  hand  ovc^r  his  pocket,  but  in  rain.  At  a 
critical  mnment  the  man  behind  tips  his  hat  over  his  ejes, 
instinctiveljr  be  lifts  up  his  band  to  set  it  right,  and  tlie  n^ext 
moment  his  pocket  is  hanging  inside  out.  Few  betting  men  who 
alleni^l  much  at  races  have  escaped  being  idorougldy  cleaned 
out.  It  is  rarely  that  Londoners  are  robbe*i  in  the  streets;  ihey 
are  too  busy,  and  move  on  too  fast.  Country  people  form  the 
chief  g:amc  of  tbc  light-fingered  gentry  :  as  tbey  stare  about,  ihey 
instantly  betray  themselves  to  tlieJr  walchfu!  enemy,  and  in  the 
midst  oL'  their  admiration  at  everything;  about  them,  fall  an  easy 
prey.  The  thief  in  search  of  purses  or  Eiamlliercbiefs  always 
makes  his  way  trout-like  ag^ainst  the  stream.  There  are  places, 
which,  to  carry  out  our  piscatorial  annlogv,  seem  '  ground 
baited'  for  tlieSe  fishers.  Temple  Bar,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
the  Sboreditch  end  of  Bishop&gate,  Hoi  bum,  Cheapside,  and 
other  crowded  thoroughfares,  all  afford  excellent  sport  for  the 
pickpockets,  and  any  one  acfjitaintcd  with  their  'manners  and 
cuflloms'  may  occasionally  see  them  exercising  their  craft  at 
these  localities,  if  he  walchcs  narrowly.  They  look  out  for  a 
temporary  stoppage  in  tlie  stream  of  people,  and  a  hnrse  fallen 
in  the  highway,  an  altercation  between  a  cabman  and  his  fare,  a 
fight,  a  crowd  round  a  piclure-shop,  are  all  eicellent  oppor- 
tunities, of  which  they  instantly  take  advantage. 

The  May-meetings  at  Exeter-hall,  however,  form  the  moat' 
S]ilendid  harvests  for  the  pickpocket.  If  the  members  of  the 
various  religious  dennmtnations  who  flock  thither  esca|N?  the 
husde  on  the  hall  stairs,  tbey  are  waited  upon  with  due  at- 
tention in  the  omnibus.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  attend  these 
May-meetings  are  weil  known  to  be  '  omnibus  people :'  they  lodge  I 
or  visit,  for  the  short  period  of  theu' sojouni  in  town,  either  at 
Islington,  Clapham,  or  Ciimbcrwell,  and  tlic  '  Waterloos'  and  the 
'Victorias*  are  fulloived  by  the  fraternity  nscertainly  as  a  sirk  ship 
in  the  tropica  is  followed  by  the  sharks^  Omnibuses  arc  generally 
*  Workdl  by  a  man  and  a  woman  ;  the  woman  seats  herself  on 
the  right-liaad  side  of  the  most  respeclable-looking  female  pas- 
senger she  can  see,  and  the  man  if  jios&lble  takes  a  place  opposite 
the  individual  to  be  oi>erated  upon.  If  she  Ije  a  young  person, 
the  ]iian  'stires  her  out  of  countenance,'  and,  whilsl  coni'useil  by 
bis  impei'tincace,  the  *  pal/  by  the  aid  of  a  cloak  thrown  oi'er  her 
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tarn,  or,  if  a  man,  by  pmsiag-  bis  hanil  tlirdngli  the  paclict.  of 
cloak  made  open  on  the  insiilc  for  the  purpme,  is  able 
her  pockets  at   leisure.      If  the  ^iciim    be   a  middled-aevd 
lelderly  lady,  her  altentioi)  is  engaged   in  conrersatioa  wbilst 
clearing    out  pmeess  is  going   on.     Thr  trick    done,  the 
federates    get    out    m    the  fint  cnnrement  opportonilj. 
very  rarely  that  9-  pickpocket  pursues  his  a>-oca(Ma  alcoe ; 
a  case  has  been  reported  lately  in  ihe  newspapers,  wbich  pruw 
that   a  clever    artist  <^n   work  sinerle'baDded.     A   man 
William  Henrj-  Barber  was  charjed  at  the  WoT5bip-*lre<rt 
with  robbing-  a  lady  of  ber  portemonnaie  ia  a  Stoke  X 
omnibus:  he  was   well  known  to  1  be  police,  bos  ba<l 
escaped  by  bis  adroitness.     Hi*  maBceurres  weir  tbiu  descri 
by  a  lady,  a  re>tdent  of  Stoke  Xewin^oo,  who  bad  bem  robbol 
by  him  on  a  prcrions  occasion:- — 

'  iyhe  had  got  into  an  omDibus,'  she  said^  *  at  K'TyV*M>  ferenl  vi 
back,  lu  convey  ber  I0  town,  and  fonifd  berwlf  neit  to  a 
looking  Btout  man,  who   vs$  dressed  in  sober  black,   witk  a 
neckerrhic-f.  and  !ippareot3y  a  Vmeado^  auaifter.     TW  g«Btl 
gradimlly  encroached  vpon  her,  ftod  posed  opon  her,  but  A^ 
nothing  of  it,  as  he  mos  very  ioteat  upon  reading  a 
wbnlc  way — 50  iQtenl,  indeed,  tjiat  sbe  did  atA  see  hip  &c«,  and 
not  Et^in  to  notice  that  his  u^mtp^yer  Bereial  time*  pKrtiaUT  ooWM 
hex  die^§.     The  atran^er  fihortly  after  got  oat,  and  die  did  n  afao  in 
feit    miiiiites,  and  upon  then  platriug  her  hand  in  her  pocket  to  iuk#1 
come  purchoje  she  found  that  her  pune  bad  bees  jiulett,  sbd  *itii  iC 
seven  sovereigiu  and  a  quantity  of  silver.' 

The  '  Dissenting  Minister'  bad  eridFOtlT  woriicd  tbv 
Newingti>n  road  reg^larEy,  and  no  doubt  the  •sober  Uack' 
the  white  iiaodLercbief  vth  assumed  with  ■  period  knowh 
uf  ibe  'serious  '  class  of  pa^sc-n^er  he  was  likely  to  CDWUmlW  II 
omnibases  running  to  tiiat  suburb.  Robberies  of  this  kind  bai 
«norm<*u5ly  increased  of  lale.  The  set^urily  with  which  mck- 
pockets  can  work,  wirhdrawn  as  ther  are  from  the  t arveiUance  ^^ 
of  the  police,  is  a  great  incentive  tu  tblcTcs  to  lake  to  ibti^H 
partirutar  line  ol  business.  ^' 

Tbp  earning  of  whaS  is  called  a  *  school '  of  boy>t  '"^  pWt 
pockets  in  roEiceTt,  under  the  ete  of  a  ma&ter,  tnnst  be 
able,  fur  we  were  shown,  some   time  since,  a  bill  made  4Mt 
one  of  those  Faj^ins  for  the  board  and  lodging'  at  bis 
youth*,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  re^lar  ctiar^e  Cor  cwIl^ 
was  two  ipiineas  a  week!     This  person  was  well  knowa  soma 
years  since  on   the    Surrey  side  of  the    water,  as  Mo  Clarke. 
He  attcndcl  races,  dressed  in  the  deepest  l)l)U~k,    with    hi*  JOUaf 
assistants  in  Jackets  and   turned  dowu  cvllan;    and    the  wbola 
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group,  to  the  eye  of  the  general    obsen'er,  presented   Uie    sad        i 

spectjirle  of  a  widower  left  with  a  familv  of  youne:  cliUiirpH  lu  ^H 
lanveQt  the  loss  pf  ait  attat^he^  inoiher,  Tbeir  appearance  ^H 
(disarmed  suspicion^  rtad  enabled  them  to  empty  tlie  juKkets 
of  those  nroiind  thcra  at  their  leisure.  The  ^uhsequcnt  fs.tD  of^ 
two  of  the  cliildr*-!!,  thuusrh  nursed  in  hypocrisy  aiwl  vice, 
proves  that  the  old  suyin;,  *■  once  a  tbief  always  a  lliiel/  is  nut  | 
invariably  corrert,  for  ibey  aro,  at  the  prcseiit  moment,  (lourisli- 
in^  cab  and  omnibus  proprietors. 

Thp  advantage  of  workin":  out  of  sight  of  the  police  has  laicly 
led  some  *jf  the  swell  mob  to  go  to  church,  prayer-book  in  tionc^j 
and  pick  pockets  either  in  the  pews  or  while  the  coiigroeatjoti  isj 
couiing  down   the    aisle.     Women    are  the  greatest    atlept*   atj 
this  kind  of  thieving,   and   tliey   are   t^mstTnt   attendants  at  (OO-I 
firoiallons,  plundtTino^  in  sig^lit  of  the  most  Umching  rite  oftbel 
Church.     The  dress  of  tbese  females  is  perfect  enough,  but  witl 
them,  as  with  most  other  luemhers  of  the  swell  mob,  the  5nisl 
is  entirclj  on  ibe  outside  :   thev  scarcely  ever  have  any  education,! 
and  the  itionieut  they  open  tbeir  mouths  they  hctray  themsclvn.) 
Tijis  fact  is  of  especial  service  In  detecting  another  hirge  cIhbI 
of  thieves — the  sbopLifters.     A  lady  cannot  go  into  the  shop 
any  silktnerccr  or  lincndrapcr  Witliout  being  struck  with  therud* 
mEuiner  in  which  the  shopman  clears  the  couDler  ioimediBielj 
the  purchaser  takes  her  seat.     The  plundering  to  which  tJiPV  at 
subjected  is  some  excuse  for   their  suspicions,  for  the  nsststiiOT 
cannot  tell  at  first  who  the  customer  may  be,  and  if  espciisivi 
goods  were  left  exposed  while  their  hacks  were  turned  seriiti: 
robberies    Would    inevitably   occur,     'I  he    value  of  the   mannc 
of  speech,  as  diagnostic  of  cliaracter,  wm   esemplified  not  Ini 
since  at  Mffesrs.   Swan  and    Edtrnr's,  where  a  Indy-like  per: 
lisked  to  Icjok  at  »ome  '  wwllenciens  ;"  n  watch  was  kt-pt  upoii  tl» 
'  lady,'  and  she  was  speedily  delected  secreting  a  card  of  vulusblcj 
lace. 

The  extent  of  pilfering  carried  on  even  by  ladies  o(  rank  ai 
position  is  very  jrreat ;  there  are  persons  possessing  a  mania 
this  kind  so  well  known  among   tlie  shoplteeping  coinmuntlvjj 
that  their  addresses  »nd  doscrjptiotis   iire  passed  from  liaud 
hand  for  mutual  security.     The  attendants  allow  tliem  In  secret 
what  they  like  without  seeming  to  observe  them,  and  afterwaidl 
send  a  bill   with    the    prices  of    the    goods  purloined    to  tlieil 
bouses.     Jewellers*  shops  are  especially  open  In  a  class  of  thi< 
ing  termed  ^  palmiiigj    One  of  the  gang:  goes  io  Urtt,  and  cngagcvl 
the  attention  of  the  assistant,  then  another  drops  in   and  make 
inquiries  for  some  article  which  is  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  »hopj 
then  perhaps  a  third,  without  recognisiog  hia  cumpanioni,  Se 
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loTFS  and  asks  for  sometbin?^  sayin°;  he  is  in  a  htiRT.  u  he 
has  tci  be  oiT  hy  a  certain  UAin,  and  nt  the  same  time  pails  oat 
Uis  natch  In  show  his  t-aizcmess  to  be  terred.  Ilie  sbnpkccpcr's 
altcntion  is  thus  diverted  from  the  ronfedpnUes,  vbo  rab  Ifae 
tnys  b^furc  tbem  of  their  valuable  cootentt.  Some  of  thtam 
Jellow^  are  si*  ilexterons  Uiat  if  they  perceive  any  pcnoa  wa«d>- 
iiDf;  tlicm  thry  can  *■  palm '  bar k  the  goods  tfaej  hare  secreted, 
and,  aa  being  accused^  pot  on  an  appearance  of  isjared  trnmaeBoe 
which  makes  the  tradesman  believe  that  his  otm  ejim  MmM  have 
>tlo<rrived  lilm.  The  hi^^her  order  of  tliif-res  will  auuKliluet  'tiog 
the  cbAn^aros,'  as  it  is  called.  This  most  be  ranked  fTf*"y^  tite 
fine  arts  of  swindling.  They  irill  call  on  (irst-ralc  houses  and  re- 
quest lo  be  shown  valuable  pieces  of  jewellery,  such  as  diwaooA^ 
nccjilares,  and  bracelets,  vrhicb  are  kept  in  cases.  Hariag  Dated 
the  case  ttiej  go  awav,  pmmisin^  to  call  wtib  *a  lady.'  A 
case  exactly  similar  is  tbcn  made,  with  which  tbej  call  a 
secnnd  lime,  and  ask  lo  see  the  identic^  bracelet  tbe^  hAm 
admired^  and  stibstituting  the  emplj  case  ita  that  contaimiif 
the  jewels,  depart  with  an  apparent  inability  to  decide  apoa  tbc 
porchase.  Many  robberies  to  a  bearj  anmmt  lisTe  xakrn  place 
in  this  manner.  Jewellers  are  liable  to  be  attacked  fmm  vttl>- 
out  as  well  OS  fmm  within.  From  the  niurabaa  ogrBmoatcated 
bv  a  prisoner  to  Captain  Chesterton,  when  GfrrcniDr  nf  Cold' 
balli-fields  Prison,  We  extract  the  following  metbod  of  pTOCcdDre 
in  what  is  termed  •  stamaz  the  glajte :' — ^ 
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*  Oiie^  or  two  parties  diirert  attention  whSk  «»oti^  "  ■CMS."  Tbii 
is  eitlief  lioae  b^f  a  disiDaod,  or  bj  iiaertiii^  a  HaaO  pmfcmic  Uinagfc 
the  putty,  neu-  the  comer  of  a  pane,  aad  crackiog  >t;  tiie  •«<  ^'V* 
carries  lite  cr^ck,  in  aaj  dircctioo ;  an  aegle  m  gnaaUy  fumwd.  Tba 
piece  «  wrought  lo  and  iliwuirii,  sod  tben  rvno^td ;  if  mci— ly 
sruilher  [liece  is  "  starrtd  "  tp  allow  of  tiie  ftt^  ingnsa  of  tbe  bncU 
In  B.  retirvd  nei^hbourbnod  an  apportBoitj-  b  taken  of  tji^S  '^  door, 
ib  crdtr  to  pre^^ent  hity  one  contn^  oot,  aad  cc  [awiiig  of  a  WarY 
tanitge  the  hand  is  driren  ihroogli  a  wmft  of  glaai,  s^on  whaeb  h^ 
been  laid  a  piecw  of  Strang  p>f>^t  eoatea  witt  iimla,  l«  pavMaA  aito 
feom  tbe  ^aas  filing,  and  Ihea  articbs  tiC  walae  ara  n»a»al.  TU» 
is  ICSIDCd  vfMiduQK  the  -glaML  At  otfaer  tiJimi  ihr  pafiM 
nar  go  a  n^bt  or  two  bcfunr  sad  bccah  oDe  of  tW  l»ai 
glaiB,  a  ntdi  Li  tbeo  put  upua  tbe  shop  lo  kaov  wImb  tht 
renewed,  wblcli,  of  oowse,  ibe  putljr  bdag  soft,  csa  be  macifed 
pleMure ;  a  (ueoe  of  lealbsr,  it|mn  wbieh  is  «pread  ■oaw  pitci, 
applied  lu  tiie  square  lo  prevent  it  fiJIiiig  wfcea  |wibaj  is,  Modi 
is  mvta  thb  war.' 


Wo  often  bear  of  the  aNirli  of  iaidleet  ia 
tiei^t  lo  which  its   prtrfesaora  bnre  caniad  it  in 
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days.  Tiierc  could  be  no  greater  delusion  ;  all  the  trick*  of 
card-ftharpers,  ring'-ilifippcrs,  purstvcuttprs,  Sec,  are  ccnturiet 
old,  and  it  does  nnt  appear  tliat  they  are  performed  a  bit  more 
adrthitly  now  tliaii  in  tbe  days  of  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Charlc* 
Kniglit,  in  his  clmnning  paper  on  Lomlon  Rogueries,  gives 
csani|iit3a  of  tbe  tricks  of  tlie  Sliokspearian  era^  which  prore, 
as  he  ofiscrveSf  thai  pickpoickfltiiig  in  all  ils  forms  was  taugbt  as 
cleverly  in  the  days  of  tlie  Tudors  as  by  Fag'in  and  bia  Itoys  in 
•  Oliver  Twist/  His  account  of  a  school  of  tbieves  diacm'ered 
in  1585,  is  an  instance: — 

'  Anioii'^  tiie  re:-t  tlicy  found  ont'  TrVcilton,  a  gentleman  born,  and  \ 
Bomelimi-s  a  niercliaiit  of  good  credit,  but  fallen  by  time  into  decay. 
This  man  kept  an  ale-bau»e  at  8mart'E)  Key,  near  Billingsgate,  ami 
Bftfcf,  fur  some  misdemeanour,  put  down,  he  reared  up  a  Ofw  trade  of  j 
life;  uml  in  [he  »artie  house  he  procured  all  the  cut-purws  m  the  citjT 
to  repair  to  hi!»  house.     There  was  a  echooihouse  set  up  to  learn  young  < 
boys  to  cut  purses.     Two  devictis  were  hung  up — one  was  a  pocket 
and  anorher  was  a  purse.     The  pocket  had  in  it  certaia  counters,  and 
was  hung  about  ivith  haivk's  belL,  and  aver  die  top  did  hang  a  little 
scaring  bill ;  the  purse  hail  silver  in  it,  and  he  that  could  lake  out  a 
counter  without  any  noise  wa-i  alloncd  to  be  a  public  Foyster^  and 
he  ihat  could  take  a  piece  of  i'iher  out  of  tlte  purse  ivilhout  nois«  of  1 
any  uf  the  bells,  wa9  Eidjudged  a  judicial  uypp&Ti  according  to  their 
terras  of  art." 

The  tricks  wfe  have  enumerated  all  require  cunning,  Hghtuesf 
of  bauil,  aud  address,  rather  than  stren«:th  and  courage.  As  the 
swell-mobsman  stands  at  the  bead  of  this  school,  so  tbe  cracks- 
man or  hnugebrenker  stands  on  the  lii-ihcst  pianncle  of  tbe  Other 
grent  diyision  of  crime  which  attains  ils  ends  by  force  and 
COOra^c.  Since  the  ticket  of  leave  system  has  been  in  action  ihl* 
department  has  flourished  to  an  alaiining  degree.  Tbe  released 
conviLt  re-enters  the  communilj'  with  the  enlarged  experieiice 
of  the  bulks  and  with  a  brutal  disregard  of  danger.  Suddenly 
thrown  u[Hm  Ins  resources,  with  a  blasted  rliaracter,  society 
leaves  him  no  better  means  of  livelihood  than  his  old  course  of 
crime.  One  fellow  who  was  brought  up  to  Bqw-Street  had 
■committed  no  less  than  four  burglaries  within  three  weeks  after 
he  had  been  liberated  !  Bands  of  ruflians,  with  crape  masks  and 
with  deiilly  arms,  stand  by  the  bed  at  dead  of  night,  and,  after 
robbiiii:  iind  terrifying  tlieirvJclims.  leave  them  ^gged  and  bound 
in  a  manner  that  would  disgrace  hnndtlti.  It  is  true  these  bur-  ^i 
glaries  ary  confined  lo  lonely  bouses  situated  in  the  country ;  but^H 
liousebrcikinp  has  been  on  the  increase  of  lale  even  jn  tbe^^ 
metropulis.  Some  of  the  craftsmen  have  Ixxximc  au  expert  that 
BO  system  of  bolts  or  bars  is  capable  of  keeping  them  out     It 
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may  be  as  well  to  slatc^  however,  that  a  sheet  of  iron,  on  tha 
inside  of  a  jianfl,  will  often  foil  the  most  expert  burglars;  and 
all  operators  of  this  class  whu  have  optneJ  their  minils  upoD  the 
subject  to  the  priscn  authorities  admit  that  it  is  (i)tall^  im])ussLble, 
without  alarming  the  inmates,  to  force  n  i^-indow  that  is  llghriy 
barred  with  a  thin  iron  bar  ami  supplied  with  a  bell.  A  abutter 
thus  protected,  and  which  givos  a  little  with  pressure,  will  not 
allow  the  centrebit  to  work  without  creating  a  motion  which  is 
siM-e  to  ring  the  alarum. 

Most  burglaries  of  any  importance,  especially  those  in  which 
much  plate  is  stolen,  are  what  is  tenuedl  'put  up/ — that  is,  the 
thieves  sre  in  correspondence  with  servants  in  the  hous*',  or  with 
those  that  have  been  discarded.  Many  robberies,  that  appear 
to  have  been  accomplished  in  n  nuist  wonderful  manner  from 
without,  are  committed  from  within.  In  'put  up'  robberies, 
however,  the  thieves  seldom  allow  the  confederate  in  the  house 
to  Jtoow  when  the  rohhcry  is  to  come  off,  for  fear  of  what  is 
termed  a  ''double  plant/  that  is.  lest  the  person  who  orisrinally 
*  put  up  '  the  robbery  should,  from  the  stings  of  conscience,  or, 
for  other  reasons,  have  olilicers  in  waiting  to  appreheml  them. 
It  is  quite  sutl^cient  fur  adroit  burglars  to  know  where  the 
ii'aluables  are  kepi,  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  house. 
We  are  indebtetl  lo  the  Yankees  for  an  extremely  clever  metbotl 
of  gaining  entrance  to  hotel  bed-chambers,  even  when  the  inmate 
has  fastened  the  door.  The  end  of  the  key  which  pnijecl* 
through  tlie  lock  is  seized  by  a  pair  of  steel  pliers,  and  the 
door  is  un)ocke(i  whilst  the  traveller  sleeps  in  fancied  sceuiity. 
Several  robberies  of  this  kind  have  lately  taken  place.  The 
most  Ingenious  pilfering  of  the  '  put  up '  kind  we  ever  beard 
of  occurred  many  years  ago  in  a  large  town  in  Hanipshiio,  A 
gftng  of  first-rale  cracksmen  havinEf  heard  that  a  certain  banker 
in  a  country  town  was  in  the  Lahit  of  kcepin;;  lar^e  sums  of 
money  in  the  strong  box  of  the  banking-house  in  which  he  him- 
self dwelt,  determined  to  carry  it  off.  For  this  purpose  the 
most  astute  and  respcctable-Iotikiiig:  middle-aged  man  ol  the 
gojig  was  despatched  Ui  the  town,  to  reconnoitre  the  premises 
and  get  an  insight  into  the  character  of  iheir  victim.  Tlie  banker, 
be  ascertained,  belonged  In  the  sect  of  Ftjmitive  MethrKlists,  and 
held  what  is  termed  'love-fcaats.'  The  crarksmon  aecovdiugly 
got  himself  up  as  a  preacher,  studied  the  peculiar  method  o£ 
holding  forth  in  favour  with  the  seit,  wore  a  while  ncckhandker- 
chief,  assumed  the  nasal  whine,  and  laid  in  a  powerful  slock  of 
Scripture  phrases.  Thus  armed,  be  took  occasion  to  hold  forth, 
and  that  so  •  movingly  '  that  the  rumour  uf  his  '  discourses  '  soon 
catQe  to  the  ears  of  the  banker,  and  he  was  adaiittrd  as  a  :^ciesL 
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His  font  once  inside  the  tloori,  he  rapidly  'improved  the  occa- 
sion'  in  his  own  peculiar  nmntier,  Tlie  intimacy  pftew,  and 
he  was  speeiiilv  on  such  lerins  ul"  friendship  with  every  oop  in. 
the  bousv  itiat  he  tame  and  went  without  notice.  He  acquainted 
himself  with  the  pmitiun  ot  the?  slmng  box,  and  took  imprpsslnns 
in  nits:  of  the  wards  of  the  locks.  These  he  sent  up  ti^i  his  puis 
in  tcuvn,  and  in  due  course  Was  supplied  with  false  keys.  With 
these  he  opened  the  strong  box,  made  exrict  notes  uf  the  vulue 
and  nature  iif  its  contents,  and  repliwed  everything  as  ha 
found  It.  A  plan  of  the  street,  the  hausc,  and  of  the  paiLirular 
chainliLT  in  n^hicb  the  trcssure  was  kept,  was  then  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the  coafederaies  In  London.  He  persuaded  his  kind 
friend  the  banker  to  hold  a  hive-fcast  on  the  evening  lixed  fo^ 
the  final  stroke.  A  few  minutes  before  the  time  appointed  for 
the  robbery,  he  proposed  that  the  whole  assembly  should  join 
with  him  In  I'aisin^  their  voices  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  The 
cracksm^in  laboured  hard  and  long  to  keep  up  the  hymn^  and 
noise  enough  was  made  to  covev  the  de>iigns  of  less  adroit  eon- 
federates  t:ban  his  own.  The  pseudo-preacher,  la  dlsiirm  saa- 
pifioHi  remained  with  his  friend  for  a  fortnif^hl  aiier  ihe  theft, 
and  an  his  <lepfii'ture  all  the  women  of  the 'pcritiaslon'^  wept 
Ihnt  SI)  noud  a  man  should  go  awa)'  from  among  them  1 

In  a  larjje  nuniljcr  of  cases  the  servants  are  only  the  nn- 
conscious  instruments  in  the  hnnds  of  the  hoUsebreiiJcer.  VVe 
will  venture  to  say  that  more  house  robberies  are  committed 
lUruugh  the  vanity  of  servant  jjirls  than  from  any  other  cause.  A 
smart  vouci;^  fellow,  havinii:  heard  that  plunder  is  to  be  obtained 
in  a  certain  house,  manages  to  pick  up  an  acquaintance  uith  one 
of  the  female  domestics,  and  makes  violent  love  to  her.  Wo 
all  know  how  communicative  young  wotqen  are  to  their  sweet* 
hearts,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  a  short  time  he  ^cls  from 
her  every  particular  tliat  lie  requires,  the  habits  of  the  family, 
the  times  of  tboir  going  out,  the  position  of  the  plmte-thest,  and 
the  fastenings  of  the  ducis.  U'lierc  only  a  scrvant-of-all-work 
is  kept,  the  process  is  tnore  simple.  Tlit  lover  calls  in  the  absence 
of  the  family  at  church,  proposes  a  walk,  and  takes  charge  of  the 
frtrect-dnor  key,  which,  unseen  to  the  glH,  is  passed  to  a  cmi- 
federacc ;  and  whilst  the  }Tolile  lover  and  his  lass  are  cujoring 
the  cool  ol  lh«  evening,  the  house  is  l>eing  ransacked.  An  inves- 
tigation liKik  place  at  the  Lambeth  Police^ourt  a  few  months 
apk,  where  the  poor  girl,  who  had  been  made  tl>e  tool  of  the 
housebreaker,  attempted  to  commit  suicide  in  order  to  escape 
the  cunsequonces  of  her  folly.  Her  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  'plant'  was  made  upon  her,  affords  a  good  cxomplo 
of  the  style  of  '  putting  up  *  a  house  robbery  : — 
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'  Theyoting-maii  with  whomsh?  Ii«t3  casually  become acqiiaiiiltKl  called 

■  the  fiunily  luid  gone  nut,  and  ah?  t-st^ed  him  into  (lie  back  parlour. 

tlien  atikecl  her  to  dre^  ani]  g-i>  out  wiUi   liim,  aod  lie  reiuaiiieil  in 

Itltp  back  parlour  while  she   dre^td,     Wliije  in  the  back  parlour  b« 

Et^  her  if  ^li>e  could  get  a  gltus  of  wine,  and  site  toM  him  ¥be  could 

}(,  us  u^e  wiue  was  Imked  up.     He  said  it  did  not  matter,  aa  they 

lould  Iiave  ony  when  they  went  out,  aud  Umt  he  expected  lo  meer  his 

InsWr  at  tfie  Klephiuit  and  Castle.     Tliey  then  kft  the  house  and  went 

[fur  a  walk,  and  on  reaching  the  FJephajit  ond  Castle  reinaitietl  there 

^r  iOine  litue,  n-aitjng  for  the  ynung  nj^a's  sif^ter,  but  did  Piot  see  her. 

riiey   next    proceeiled   to  a  public- !ious<;,   whprp   thf^y  had  a  glass  of 

jrajudy  itnd  water,  and   the  yoiin^  man  iLc^'unt]'nnii.-d   her  to  the  eud  of 

Ireet,  wliere  tliey  parted,  wittv  the  intention  tliat  they  shyuld  meet 

lOflock    oil    the   following  day  and    impend  thf  afternoon   together. 

ying  to  unlock  the  door,  she   foacd   it  ajar,  and  on  tjoing"  in  found 

tt)ie  bi'uae  hsd  been  robbed.     On  dlM^overiiiu^  this  s^iie  did  uot  know 

•  imt  to  do,  but   tiiau'^ht   she  would   mak^.'  up  a  story   about  thieves 

I^vin^  got   into  the  hunsc,  aiid   look  up   the  knife  and  chopped  her 

|]liU]d :  but  after  this,  uol  knowing  Jiuw  to  face  her  niu^ti^r  or  mis-tress 

ifter  beli)^  w  wicked,  she  took  up   the  knile  Bgain,  intending  to  kill 

berself,  and  inflict^^  tlie  wguud  on  her  tliroat,* 

Xliis   ronfessJwn  was  enoug-b  fi>r  the  officers,  and    her  '  young 

man,'  witli  lii*  conirdpratcs,  were  caught  auil   convicted.     The 

("reqo*nty  of  these  robberies  siiould  put   bousekcepers  oil  their 

.|;unrd  as   to  what   fullowers  are  allowed,  lest   the  *  youn;j  man' 

■houM  turn   out  to  he    n  re(j:ular  cracksman  io  disguise.     We 

bid    the  tousekeeper  nlso  beware    of  another  dnnger  that  snme- 

timrs  ihrcffltwia  )um,  when  be   li:»s  aa  empty  house   for  a  neigh- 

ir.     Thieves  always,  if  possible,  make  use  of  it  as  a  ba&is  of 

iperatinns  agaitist  the  others.     They   creep  toward*  the   da&k  of 

[the  evening,  when  the  inmates  ore  generadly  down  stairs,  along" 

[■the  parapet  and  enter  suceessivply  the  bed-rooms  of  llie  adjoiiiin§^ 

lements.       As  many   as    holl-a-tlozcn    houses   have   tlioa   been 

[Tobliod  (in  the  same  occasion.     Police  constables  always  keep  a 

[careful  watch  upon  these  untenanlcd  houses,  bv  platinfr  private 

|lD;irks  on  some  part  of  t1ie  pretniftes  ;  abd  if  any  of  ihesi^  sig^s 

[«n*  disturbed,  they  auspcet  that  somethingr  is  wrong,  and  make  a 

[further  eraminaiiciii.     In  the  City,  where  an  immense  amount  of 

Valuable  property  is  stored  in  warehouses,  the  private  marks  are 

nieh  more  used  than  in  other  portions  of  the  Metmpolis,  aiut  are 

itinuaUv  changed,  test  they  should  become  known  to  thieves 

mil  be  tunied  to  llieir  advantage. 

Professional    beggars  are  almost,  without  exception,   thieves, 

[l)Ut  as  thev  are  gencrallv  recruited  from  the  lowest  portion  of  th« 

Sopulaltun,  they  never  att^xin  any  ol  the  hij^lt^  tottki,  but  confine 
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themselves  to  petty  acts  of  filching,  or  to  cunning;  methods  of 
circumventing  the  honest.  The  half-naked  wretch  that  appeal 
to  be  adii  res  sing  the  ha£emcnt  floor  in  piteous  terais,  has  s  tine 
eye  for  the  spoons  he  may  see  cleaning  heloiv,  and  the  ahij 
Wrecked  sailur  just  cast  ashore  from  St.  GiIps's,  would  be  anl 
awkward  person  to  meet  with  in  a  dark  suhurhan  L-mc,  Pro-l 
fessional  beggars  are  inigratorv  in  their  habits.  They  traveH 
from  town  to  town,  not  in  the  liltby  rags  we  arc  accustomed 
see  them  in,  but  in  good  clothing ;  the  rags  are  carried  by  ihei 
Women,  and  are  only  dqnned  wiieu  they  are  nearing^  the  plac6  tl 
which  ihey  intend  to  beg. 

There  is  an  audacious  class  of  thieves,  termed  ^dragsmen,' who 
plunder  vehicles.      At  the   West   Knd   Ibcy  chiefly  operate  upoi 
cabs  going  to  or  coming  from  the  railway  stations,     As  this  kiBC 
of  thieving  is  cariie<l  on  under  the  very  ej'es.  of  the   foot-j 
sengers,    it  is  rarely  attempted  except  in  the   dusk  of  tbc  even'J 
ing.     The    drngsman   manages    to    hang    on  behind  as    thougt 
he  were  merely  takin;^;;  a  surreptitious  ride,  hut  in  realily  lo  cut' 
leather  thongs'and  undo  fastenings,  and  be  able  at  any  convenient 
moment  to  slip  off  a  box  or  parcel  unobsened,     The  careless- 
ness of  the  public  is  the   ht^st  confederate  of  this  sort  of  thief. 
In   Die  case  of  Lady  Ellesmcre's  jewels    the  box  was  put  not. 
inside,    but  outside  tbe  cab  in  which  the  valet  rode,  oiid  not  in] 
the  middle  of  othrr  boxes,  hut    the    kindermost  of  all — ^just  the] 
place  in  which  the  drag^sjnan  would  have  planted  it.     It  is  aow| 
known  that  the  robbery  was  cHected  bclween  Berkclcy-squarff] 
and  Grosvetior-square,  as  a  man  was  seen  with  the  package  stand- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Mount-street,  ]}avies-street,  bargaining  with  a! 
cabman  to  take  him  to  the  City.     The  man  and  his  bootv  were] 
driven  to  a  public-liouse,  but  the  box  must   have  hcva  shifted] 
immediately ;  for  in  two  hours  from  the  lime  it  was  lust  il    wa»1 
found  rifled  of  its  contents  in  a  waste  piece  of  ground  in  Shore-] 
flitch.     It  miglit  perhaps  for  a  moment  be  suspected  tliai  this  wii»l 
a  'put  up'  robbery,  but  we  are  precluded  from  adopting  this  viewf 
of  the  case,  as  it  is,  we  believe,,  suspected  that  the  man  sold  the] 
Jewels,  which  were  worth  perhaps  2d,  000/.  >  for  a  very  trill  ing  sum. 
He  must  have  been  entirely  ignorEuil  of  iheir  value,  and  liavinjji 
by  a  chance  stroke  ohtaiiiL'tl  a  majrijificent  booty,  threw  it  away. 
for  an  old  song,     Not  many  weeks  after  this  ejttraordinary  roblwry, 
a  plate-chest  of   her  Majesty  was  stolen    from  a  van   between 
Buckingham  Palace  and  the  Great  Western  Railway.    There  were 
persons  walking  alcngsi'dc  the  vehicle,  and  it  seems  niarv'ellousj 
how  it  cuuld  be  possible  to  remove  unseen  a  heavy  chest  iindef  1 
sucii  condiijynBi  but  every  facility  was  given  in  this  case,  as  inj 
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tlie  fonneT,  for  ihe  plundeTcrs  to  do  their  worlt  unmolested.  la 
the  first  pla.cc  tbe  box  was  put  In  mcU  a  posltiun  that  Ui  botlom 
csme  flush  witb  the  leil^  of  the  van.  Next  tbi^  jouriiry  Crom 
Buckingham  Palace  to  P^ddin^tun  was  in  the  drivtr's  jdca  too 
/ar  to  go  without  baiting-  on  tlie  way :  llierefyrc  hait  Lc  did  at 
a  little  public-house,  and  everv  person  in  charge  of  the  proport/ 
WtDt  inside  to  drink.  According  to  their  own  account  ttjev  Old 
not  (top  more  than  a  minute;  ibis  minute  wu  enough — like 
I^crtcs,  the  thief  mt^ht  have  said,  '  'twill  serve.'  In  tliis  in*1fLiic<r 
also  the  box  was  foDnU  eniptv  in  a  field  at  ^UnreJitd),  oitd  it  it 
believed  that  a  tick et-of- leave  man  had  a  hand  in  hollj  lubbeiiva. 
The  habits  of  thieves  have  beuu  iionieubat  modifiod  ftinrc  tho 
institution  of  the  new  police,  and  ihe  adoption  of  the  prim-lpjo 
of  prevention  instead  of  detecUun,  in  dealing  with  the  ctimiiml 
popolation.  In  the  time  of  the  old  Bow-slreet  JIuimers  tW 
diflercnt  classes  of  thieves  bad  their  houKcij  of  cjiU,  in  whi(  h  ihe^- 
regularly  assemhlcd.  The  arrangement  was  winked  at  hy  ibe 
magislrttles,  and  approved  bj  llie  olTicers,  ns  useful  to  iJictii  in 
looking  after  offenders  tliiU  were  wanted.  Jid.n  Towmeiid,  wbcii 
speaking  of  the  supposeil  advantage  of  thene  llaiili-tioUKCs,  uiid^ 
*  1  know  fi?e-onJ -twenty,  or  «ix-ancl-lweoty  _vear«  ago,  there  w«« 
houses  where  we  could  poji  in,  oud  1  have  taken  three  or  four,  or 
Jive  or  six  of  them  at  a  lime,  and  three  or  fnur  of  tliem  liare 
been  convicted,  and  yd  the  public-houac  was  lolcrnbly  well  cuii- 
durted  trjo.*  Perhaps  officers  who  lived  upon  the  capture  of 
tliieves  had  good  reason  fur  maintaining  tlu-Ki-  11a»h-houte«,  iti 
which  must  rt>bheries  were  concocted  ;  the  case  ii  far  difT^rrnt 
now  that  the  police  are  paid  by  day  rather  than  pictr-work,  by 
weekly  snlary  rather  than  by  bloixl -money,  and  all  knunn  lluh- 
houses  have  long  been  discontinued.  Some  rifli--en  yean  •iiicc 
a  few  still  remaineil  in  the  Borough,  but  SuperinleiiiJent  liuynes 
broke  them  up,  and  rooted  them  oul.  Thievesrannot  nierl  now  in 
TCapeclable  houses,  for  if  they  did  the  constables  would  brcoinc 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  the  landlord  woold  kperdily  lose  his  licence. 
The  passing  of  the  Common  I>KJ;jing-i  lou»c  Act  hiu  a]«n  iutti»ted 
in  disjicrsing  the  desperate  gangs,  tme  of  which,  kiiuwn  under 
the  name  of  'The  Forty  Thieves,'  infc&tcd  the  town  a  few  yt-m* 
since.  It  may  be  asked,  whtit  sort  of  mutual  fellowship  cxiils 
ainopg;  tliese  outcasts  who  11* e  below  tho  surface  of  'society?' 
Of  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  tbieTcs  in  ibe  iiieiropoli«  very 
few  arc  acquaintetl  with  each  other;  they  are  in  fact  divided  into 
as  many  sections  as  arc  to  be  found  among  honest  men,  Beyond 
their  oivQ  peculiar  set  they  do  mil  associate  with  their  kiiiil, 
The  swell  mubsman  is  ns  distinct  a  being  from  the  crtickainan  as 
a  Bond-street  dandy  fiom  aSoutli-Sea  inlander  y  they  do  not  even 
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talk  the  same  slacg,  and  coaliJ  no  more  practise  cacli  other's  ai 
than  a  slioemnkcr  could  make  a  table.     These  natnrali  divuioi 
of  the  under-ground  world  of   rogues  immrnsely  facilitate  thi 
opL>rntions  of  the  police.      The  tnanni^r  ic  which  they  do  thei| 
work  is  alao  in  some  cases  a  pretty  good  g^uide  to  the  tlvtecUvt 
Skill   an<t   individuality    is   evinced    in    unlaH^fuL  as    well   at 
lawful  pursui^ts — in  the  majiner  in  which  a  door  is  forcrd,  as  mi 
as  in  the  style  a  picture  is  painted;  and  »  clever  officer^  afti 
carefully  examining  a  door  or  window,   will  aoinelimes  say,    tlii| 
looks  like  '  VVhiteheaded  Bob's  work,'  or  '  Billy-gO'fast'  mi 
have  had  a  hand  in  this  job. 

The  leading  swell  mobsmen  ore  the  only  class  of  thieVes  wl 
*  touch,'  if  we  may  so  term  it,  the  ordinary  society  of  lietler  nn 
The  practitioner  in  this  lineimust  dr&ss  and  be  as  much  like 
gentlemaji  as  possible,  in  order  to  pursue  bis  avocation  wilht 
suspicion.     Accordingly,  he  lives  with  a  woman,  who  passes  fu 
his  wife^  in  g-ented  lodgings,  and  generally  in  the  drawing-rooi 
floor.     As  his  earnings  are  often  very  large,  he  has  evtr>lhinj^ 
about  him  of  the  most  expensive  kind;   his  style  of  living  is 
luxurious,  and  he  drinks  nothing  le«s  than  hock  and  champagn^ 
He  sometimes  keeps  a  hanking  account,   and   one  man   oaine 
Brown,  lately  apprehended,  had  a  balaoce  at  bis  banker's  of  8^K)i.l 
As  the  members  of  this  fraternity  work  wholly  in  the  daytinit 
goin^  out  in  the  morning  and  returning  in  the  evening,  the  lane 
lady  believes  that  tiiey  are  en^ged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  nr 
have  business  in  the  city  ;  and  as  it  i»  part  of  their  ^^ome  to  paj 
their  way  liberally,  she  esteems  them  to  be  model  loifgers  J 

The  domestic   habits    of  thieves  are  all  pretty  much  alikei 
fluctuating  between  the  prison  and   the   hulks,   tbey  exluhil  thi 
usual  characteristics  of  men  engaged  in  dangerous  enterprises.] 
They  mainly  pass  their  time  when  not  at  '  work*  in  ^arnblinji 
smoking,   and   drinking,   and    io  listening  to   t)ic  adventures 
their  componioas.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,   that  Ibsi 
prnfcssed  thief,  even  if  he  drinks,   is  never  dntnk;  he  is  etn-J 
ployed   in  desperate    undertakings   whicli    retjuire    him   to   hav< 
his  wits  about  him  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  than  the  honest 
man.    When  a  pickpocket  is  flush  of  money  he  spends  it  in  the 
most  lavish  manner~~takes  a  tour  with   his  female  companion  toj 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  to  anT  other  place  he  has  a  wish  to  see," 
and  puts  Up  at  the  best  hotels.     In  some  of  these  trips  he  thinks 
nothing-  of  spending  30/.  in  a  fortnight,  and  when  the  money  isj 
gone  he  comes  bark  again  '  to  work,'     Thieves   are  gcnerallj*] 
faithful  to  each  other  ;  indeed  tEne  community  of  danger  in  wldctkj 
they  live  developes  this  virtue  to  an  unusual  exti'nt.     If  a   '  iial'i 
IB  apprehended,  they  cheerfully  pot  down  their  guinea  n-pieoe 
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'provide  liim  with  counsel  for  his  trial,  and  if  he  should  be 
imprisoned  tbev  make  a  collertion  lor  iiim  when  he  comes  oul. 
A  curious  circiunstanCc  is  the  rapiclity  rtilli  wbirli  new*  of  any 
of  the  bvdv  having  been  arrested  travels  amung  his  companiops. 
We  arc  assured  that  no  sooner  is  a  j/oun^  thief  captured  and 
taken  io  the  stntion-house,  aUhough  he  m^r  hnvebeen  plundering 
far  awBjr  from  his  hnine,  than  some  ftssoeiate  brm^  him  bis 
<]jnncr  or  ten  .is  a  mattf^r  of  course. 

The  best  class  ot  swell  mobsmen  snoielinies  act  upon  the  joint- 
Block  principle  ^  with  limileil  liabilities.'  When  a  ^nd  lidng 
is  in  prospect — a  gold-dust  robbery  or  a  bank  rohbety— 'it  ts  not 
unusual  lor  several  of  them  to  *■  post'  as  much  ai  50^.  a-piece  in 
onif^r  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war  to  earry  un  the  plan  in  a 
buKineu-Hke  manner.  If  in  tlie  end  the  job  tueceeda  the  money 
advancvd  is  carefully  paid  back  to  the  persons  advancing:  it — 
several  of  whom  have  lived  for  years  on  plunder  thus  obtained, 
without  the  polices  being  bI>1c  to  detect  Ihem.  Often  the  r^ 
ceivcrs  make  these  adventures  in  crime,  and  plot  the  rubbery 
of  a  jeweller's  shop  with  as  much  coolness  and  Bhrewdneat 
as  thoutfh  it  wtnr»  an  nnliDBrv  mercantilo  speculation,  aud 
the  prmluce  is  ttisposcd  of  in  the  same  business-like  manner. 
W'alchea  are  what  is  termed,  're-christened,'  that  is,  the  inaker's 
uaioe*  and  numbers  are  taken  out  and  fresh  ones  put  in  ;  they 
are  then  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Americii.  All  articles 
of  plate  are  immediately  thrown  into  the  crucible  and  melted 
down,  so  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  hope  of  identification.  In 
many  raises  when  the  receiver  cannot  thoroughly  liepcnd  upon 
the  thief,  it  is.  We  believe,  customary  to  employ  intermediate 
receivers  to  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  trace  the  properly  to  ita 
ultimate  dcatination.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  passion 
for  gain  is  always  the  sole  incentive  to  robbery-  '  Ob  how  I  do 
love  thieving  I  If  !  had  thousands  I'd  still  be  a  thief;'  such 
were  ihc  wonls  uttered  by  a  youth  in  Coldhath-fields  Prison, 
and  overheard  by  the  Governor.* 

If  the  machinery  fur  preventing  and  detecting  crime  has  so 
vastly  improvetl  within  this  present  century,  the  same  may  be 
aoifl  for  the  method  of  dispensing  justice.  Up  to  hs  late  as 
179;^  the  magistrates  of  Bow-street^the  first  'police-office,' 
as  il  was  then  termed — ^werc  paiil  in  that  most  obnoxious  of  all 
in(Kl(?s,  by  Iee3,  which  were  often  obtained  in  a  manner  so  dis- 
graceful that  the  magistrates  got  the  name  of  'trading  juatjccft* 
Mid  ^  basket  justices.'    Our  old  friend  John  Tnwns^nd,  whom  we 
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must  summon  once  more  to  our  aid,  ^ivt&  nn  insifrht  into  tli 
proceedings,  and  he  knew  them  weSl.,     He  issid,  'Tbe  plan  q 
to  be  to  issue  warrants,  and  to  take  up  all  the  poor  dovils  in  thi 
streets,  and  then  there  was  the    Itailing    them,    2,t.  4<l.,  whie; 
the   miigistrate  had.     In  taking  up  a  hundred  fjirls^  that  waul 
make,  at  2s.  4rf.,  11/.  13j.  Ad.     They  sent  none  lo  jail,  for  tit 
baiiinff  them  teas  so  much  better ! '     The  oltl  Bow-sireet  wort 
then  Jraws  a  picture  of  the  magistrate  settling  the  amount 
these   ill^otten  fees  with  his    clerk   on  the  Monday  momi 
The   *  basket   justices  *  ivcre    so    railed,    because    they    al 
themselves  to  be  bought  over  by  presents  of  baskets  of 
These    enormities   were  so  glaring   that,  according-   to  Towni 
end,    'they  at   last  led   to  the  Poliee   Bill,   and  it   was   a  gre.. 
blessing  to  the  public  to  do  away  with  these  men,  for  they  we 
nothing  heller  than  the  encouragers  of  blacklegs,  vice,  antl  plo; 
dcrera,    There  is  no  doubt  about  it/     In  1 792  seven  other  '  ofiice* 
were  eslablishedj    namely,  Queen-square,   Great  Marlborougl: 
street,  Hatton  Garden,  VVorship-street,  Lambeth,   Shadwell,  an 
Union  Street,  each  office  having  three  magistrates,  who  did  Ibe 
duties    nltcmalcly.      These,    by   the  addition  of  the  stibur 
courts,    have  since  been  augmented  to   eleven.     They    fonn  tb 
judgment-seats    to   which  all  offenders   in  this  great  capital 
2,500,000  inhabitants  are  brought  either  to  be  punished  si 
marily,  or  to  be  remEmded  to  the  sessions  to  take  their  trial. 

The  police-courts  may  be  likened  to  so  many  shafts  sun 
in  the  smooth  surface  of  society,  through  which  the  seethin 
mass  of  debauchery,  violetlce,  and  crime,  are  Jaily  bubhli 
up  before  the  public  eye.  A  spectator  cannot  sit  beside  t 
magistrate  on  the  bench  for  a  couple  of  hours  without  feelj 
that  there  are  currents  of  wickedness  flowing  among  the  popu-i 
lation  as  fixedly  as  the  trade-wtnds  in  the  tropics.  A  panoramk 
of  sin  passes  before  bis  eye  which  he  shudders  to  think  is  onlj 
lake  a  single  thread  drewn  frum  the  fabric  of  vice  which 
underlies  the  whole  system  of  elegant,  punctilious,  and  acco 
plishcd  metropolitan  life.  On  every  ease  that  comes  befo 
bim  the  magistrate  unassisted  has  to  decide  rapidly  and  justlj 
unless  he  desires  to  call  down  upon  hia  head  the  thunders 
an  ever-watchful  press.  In  addition  to  his  judicial  duties,  he 
has  lo  answer  numberless  questions,  and  to  give  advice  upo 
low  points  to  distressed  persons  :  and  all  this  amid  a  pestilenti 
atmosphere  which  is  calculated  t''>  depress  both  body  and  Iniil 
Nevertheless,  the  work  is  done  admirably,  and  justice,  as  speed 
as  that  dispensed  by  cadis  in  Eastern  talcs,  and  much  more  im 
partial^  Is  dealt  (q  the  throng  brought  before  him, 
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Tom  an  aOalysis  o£  llie  Criminal 
Ktaa  Ptilice,  it  'i&  apparent  tbat  crimes  liave  tbcir  pecruH^r  sea' 
sons.  Thus  attompls  lu  ruRimit  suicide  generally  occur  in  the 
IliuDth»  of  JunCj  July,  and  August,  and  rarely  in  Nmembcr, 
according  to  the  commonly-accepted  notion;  comfort,  it  is  evi- 
dent is  considieTf^d  even  in  tbe  aceoinpUahment  of  this  desperate 
act.  Common  assaults  and  drunkenness  also  multiply  wonder- 
liilly  in  tbe  dog-days.  In  ihe  winter,  on  the  contrary,  burglaries 
increase,  and,  lor  some  unkno'wn  reason,  the  uttering  of  coimter- 
liiit  coin. 

The  charncter  of  the  cases  brought  before  the  police-courts 
Tarics,  in  some  det^ree,  according-  to  the  neighbourhood  and 
other  causes.  Bow-street  &till  maintains  the  prcHimiaence  over 
the  otlicr  courts  which  it  exercised  in  tlie  old  days,  when  the 
horsii^pairol  and  the  detective  police,  known  as  the  Qnw-street 
Tuiinnr^,  iTcrc  in  existence,  and  Ihi?  it  docs  in  consetjuence  of  its 
special  Jurisdiction  over  persons  who  aie  amenable  to  foieiga 
law.  The  cases  of  this  class — arson,  murder,  or  bankruptcy — 
are  heard  in  private,  ^cuQially  by  the  chief  magistrates  and  tbe 
dcposiiions  are  forwarded  direct  to  the  Foreig'n  Office.  Ticket- 
of-l«ravc  men  who  ha.ve  committed  fresh  otTcnces,  are  here  de- 
privc^d  lif  their  tickets,  and  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  the 
Home-Ortice.  All  Inland  Revenue  and  Post-Otfice  cases,  such 
as  stealing  from  letters,  are  adjudicated  upon  exclusively  at  awt- 
Street,  which  is,  in  fact,  Uie  Government  office. 

The  Thames  Police  deals  with  mutinies  and  murders  com- 
Blttled  on  the  high  seas,  and  all  disputes  under  the  Alercantile 
Murine  Act  come  as  a  matter  of  course  to  thia  cuurt,  together 
with  the  major  portion  of  tlie  crimiiifLls  the  scene  of  whose 
olTcnces  is  iu  the  docks  and  on  the  river.  Drunkenness,  iho 
rice  of  the  sailors,,  and  the  insubordination  arisin;^  out  of 
it,  form  a  very  large  portion  of  the  charges  of  the  district. 
Worship-street  is  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for  wife-beaters. 
The  reason  is  curious^  and  supplies  a  hint  to  philanthropists  to 
teftnm  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  rather  than  pass  liarsli  ao(s  of 
parliament  against  the  husbands,  which  in  many  cases  only  serve 
to  aggravate  the  evils  arising  from  their  brutalily.  The  majurjty 
of  ttie  nife-beatcrs  come  from  Bethnal-green,  where  there  are  a 
greot  number  of  large  old  mansions  let  out  to  tbe  working;-ctasses 
in  floors  or  flats.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  families  live  in 
the  same  bouse.  The  children  play  about  in  the  passages  as  a. 
neutral  ground^  disputes  arise,  and  the  mothers  lake  tln^  parts  of 
their  tespective  offspring  with  discordant  fierceness.  This  drives 
Ibe  men  to  the  public  houses,  where  they  dxinJc  their  porter 
sciflef  and  listen  to  more  pleasant  sounds  in  the  shape  of  gratuitous 
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concerts.     The  wives  in  turn   are  dnve-a  to  ihe  Invem  doors 
seek  their  mates,  with  wonls  not  t«jo  conciliatory,  and  are  brulallj 
assaulted  by  the  drunken  husbands,  who  are  taken  up   the  tiei 
day  anil    get  bix  raunllis'  impristmmenl,  t/tc  family   banrf  in  nm 
insfancex     irretrierubli^    broken    up   avd   ruined    thertbi/.      S(jm( 
of  the  magistrates,  seeing  the   hnlefuL  working'  of  the  system^ 
have  attempted  a  sulution  of  the  difficulty  by  making  the  In 
band  promise  to  allow  the  wife  to  receive  his  weekly  wa^es  froi 
his  master,  whose  consent  to  the  tuTftngemenl  b&s  been  piven. 
lo  many  instances  this  plan  has  worked  well,  since  the  husbanc 
knows  that  on  the  slijriitest  Infringement  of  the  a^eemenl   hisl 
spouse  may  give  him  six  monih*'  imprisanment,  judgnienl  iu  thi 
case  having  been  only  suspended.     But  this  power  again  is  oftei 
abused  by  the  woman,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  ttiem  on  tbi 
least  threAt  of  their  mates  to  say,    '  Mind  what  you  are  about,  or 
I  will  give  you  "a  sixer."  ' 

Cases  of  Begging  are  principally  heard  at  the  Marlborou^l 
street  Police  Court,  a?  the   rich  sfreets    in  its  n(?i^hboiirhuod  ar«' 
the  main  scenes  of  the  nuisance.     Klinil  licggars  eBpecially  alfccl 
Regent-street,  Oxford' street,  and  Piccadill)*,  the  most  thronged 
thoroughfares   in  the   West   Knd.      We  warn  our   readers  against 
their  charitable  tendencies  for  these  people.     If  the  truth  waa 
known,  the  cry,  *  Pit}"  llie  poor  blind!  '  far  from  esciting'  thei^^H 
pity,  would  arouse  their  disgust.      Blind  beggars,  as  a  cla»s>  &i4^H 
the   most   proHi^te    scoundrels  lu  the  metropolis,   tbinkinc  of 
nothing  but  their  {grosser  appetites,  rtA  plundering  the  charitabk 
for  their  satisfaction.     One  of  these  men  lately  taken  into  cm 
tody  was  discovered  seated  at  the  breakfast-table  with  bom 
fourteen  poached  egtfs  before  himt     At  the  Westminster  l'oli( 
Court  the  foot  guartls  Eire  cnntinuolly  visitors  against  tbcir  wtU< 
but  it  is   remarked  as  extraordinary  that  not  one  uf  the   hor 
guards  has  been  chargci.1  here  for  years. 

A  custom  has  grown  up  of  making  the  police  magistmte* 
tbe  almotiers  of  the  public  in  cases  which  have  attrseled  the 
attention  of  the  charitable  through  the  medium  of  ihe  press. 
Many  a  poor  forsaken  creature  has  suddenly  found  liimself  not 
only  famous,  but  comparatively  rich,  by  the  simple  process  of 
telling:  Ilia  tale  in  one  of  these  courts.  The  news  of  it  flinthroogfa 
the  country  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Times,'  and  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  momin^s  the  magistrate  is  oppressed  nith  post-olliee 
orders  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufTcrrr,  the  donors  simply  m)aestm|; 
that  their  gifts  should  be  acknowledged  in  the  public  journals. 
The  annual  receipts  at  the  different  court*  for  special  cnsPK  most 
amount  to  a  large  sum ;  and  there  is  in  addition  a  constast  iJow 
of  small  sums  towards  the  poor-box,  the  contents  of  whirb  ars 
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dittributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  magislrntv.  Thti  annual 
,incoaie  from  this  latter  source  is  about  300/.  per  annum  at 
■riborough-Btreel,  and  at  Bow-street  respectively,  thf  greater 
rtion  of  which  is  ^iven  to  desen'ing  objects  whose  loses  have 
Come  before  the  cnurl,  and  the  reinoiodcr  is  dis)tease(l  at 
Cbri«tmte  to  the  poor  of  the  nejghbourliood  in  the  shape  i>f  coals 
Kod  candtes.  We  arc  particularly  anxious  lo  malfe  tliis  fact 
known,  in  order  that  the  chsritahle  may  bt  iiwfl.re  that  their  gifts 
w«U  be&towed,  Thp  magistrates  <lo  not,  we  believe,  en- 
nra^e  tlit^se  donations,  as  they  con&ider  that  the  distribution  of 
ms  is  iocompatihie  with  their  office  ;  but,  on  the  other  bandf  it 
Cannot  be  denied  th&t  a  va»t  amount  pf  lemporary  aid  b  ihus 
giveD  to  persons  whose  needs  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  Union 
workhoase.  Desen-ing;  people  are  often  furnished  with  tbe  meant 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  workmen  whose  tools  have  been  burned 
m  o  conila^atinn  supplied  with  new  ones,  and  in  scjuie  coses 
women  left  behind  bv  their  Imsbands  under  cireumstanres  of 
peculiar  hanUbip  have  been  provided  with  a  paseag^e  lo  Australia. 
The  thousands  in  Enjiland  who  only  wont  to  know  where 
genuine  misfortune  exists,  to  hasten  to  its  relief,  have  a  greater 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  imposed  upon  by  Uiese  cases  at 
the  police-courts  than  by  private  aoUcilattons,  as  the  iniigistrales 
have  the  niean$  of  silting  tbo  statements  of  applicants,  Never- 
tbeless  even  these  astute  public  servants  ore  now  and  then 
deceived,  aad  comparatively  lai^  sums  have  been  received  by 
cm  for  persons  nbp  have  afterwards  been  ascertained  to  be 
worthy  of  relief,  and  in  instances  where  the  discovery  took 
ace  in  time^  the  money  by  the  direction  of  the  donors  has  been 
nsffTred  to  truer  objects  of  charity. 

The  fees,  penalties^  and  forfeitures  received  at  the  eleven  me- 
tropolitan police  courts  and  by  the  justices  of  the  exterior  police 
districts  arc  very  considerable ;  in  1855  Ihey  amounted  to 
.1,315/.  16*.  '6^.  This  sum  goes  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
the  courts,  which,  together  with  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
d  other  items,  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  63,021/.  0«.  bd^ 
he  expenditure  may  be  considered  reasonable^  when  it  is  ic- 
lemfjered  that  60^000  cases  are  annually  disposed  of,  many  of 
'Which  require  a  minute  knowledge  of  statute  and  of  c<jnimDn  law. 
The  chief  improvement  rrquircd  is  the  improvement  of  the 
Imilding's,  The  Thames  Police  Court  is  the  only  one  at  all 
laitable  for  its  purpose.  An  enclosed  yartl  is  attached  tu  it,  in 
bich  the  police-van  can  draw  up  and  discharge  its  prisoners 
without  exposing  thetn  to  the  public  gaze,  an  irnportant  |Kjint 
Id  times  of  public  excitement  (Jlerkenwell  and  Westminster 
oeM  best  arranged  courts^  but  both  wrnil  spnirc  and  airj 
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Lnmbet]],  tliQugli  Itttelj'-  built,  ts  a  complrte  failure ;  many  of  the 
other  courts  are  licUl  in  small  private  houses;  aad  in  those  of 
Marlhorouph-street  and  llammM'smitli,  llie  business  is  transaotpilj 
upstairs.      In   the  Intli^r   court  it   is   a  comnion  things   to  hear  it] 
said  of  persona  who  have  been  taken  before  the  magistrates — '  h« 
has  been  up  the  forty  steps.'     Witli  the  common  people,  with ' 
wbom  these  institutions  liave  mainly  to  deal,  justice  should  be  ills'  ' 
penscd  with  a  regard  tri  nppearjinccs  ;  there  should  be  the  formnUly  I 
of  the  snperior  crturls,  and  somewhat  of  their  show.     A  magi*- i 
trate  sitting  in  a  plain  hlai.k  dress  like  an  ordinary  gentleman,! 
and   a   lawyer  dispensing:  jnslire   in  bia  wi?  and  gown,  axe  twoJ 
verv  di/Teient  tbinirs  to  the  lower  classes,  whatever  tl]ev  niav 
to  educated  persons ;  and  the  want  of  all  olTicial  cosCump-,  and  thAj 
huddled  style  of  doing  business  insepiirable  from  the  present  coB- 
fmed  Apace,  is  not  calcuiattd  tu   inspire  tiie  people  with  much 
respecll    The  police  should  at  least  W  put  upon  a  lercl  with  the 
county  fourls.     The    laller   have  to  deal  willi    less  momentmii 
interests.     Questions  of  paltry  d^bt  rannot  be  put  in  ^ximparisoiil 
with  quffslicins  involving  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  the  power  of' 
committing;  to  prison  for  sis  munths  with  hard  labour  is  far  more 
Important  than  that  of  ndjuiHratin;;  in  monpy  disputes  under  fire 
pounds,     It  is  not  enough  that  justice  is  administered  ;  it  is  the 
opinion  wiiich  the  people  have  of  it  that  prnducca  the  cffert,  and 
until   t!ie  judgment  seat  is  rendrred  dignified,  and  thnse  who  sit 
on  it  are  clothed  with   the    habiliments  which  distinguish    the 
magistrate  from  the  man,  the  law,  by  losing  most  of  its  impres' 
iivcneSs,  will  lose  its  moral  power  over  del j nquenl^,    Xbe  vul| 
terror  of  punishment   may  remain,  but  the  lesson  which  is  i-un-J 
veyed  tn  the  feelings  by  the  solemn  statelidess  of  the  tribunal  i« 
entirely  gone. 


Art.  v.— 1.  Mcmoire  present^  par  M.  h  Pv^fet  rfie  la  Seine  h 

Cuminissitvi  Mimicipalc,     Faris,  1854. 
%   linidencvs  de»   Souverauis.     Par  C.  Percicr  et  P,  Fontaine 

Paris,  ld33, 
3.   Rapport  svt  les  Marches  Publics  en  Anglclerre,  en  Bflnimtt,  j'cj 

Paris^  1846. 

NO  sovereign  ever  reijrned  who,  In  the  same  space  of  time, 
has  rivalled  Napoleon  III.  in  the  combined  ina.pnific«ice, 
utility,  and  extent  of  his  public  works,  IJf  the  prcat  under- 
takings in  pronrcBS,  the  most  vast  is  the  junction  of  the  two 
royal  or  imperial  palaces,  the  Tuileries  and  the  Lou\"re,  aJltl 
the   consecjucnt    completion    of  an    edifice    whieh    will    surpassi 
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I  in  siJie  anil  splendour  ever^  other  of  lis  kind.  Tlie  old 
X^uvrpf  or  Loovetcfie,  a  quadranfrular  building,  with  its  conical 
capped   lowers,  similar  to  those   whith    still    crown   the  oppo- 

isilo  Concier^ric,  was  dcmoUshcd  by  Francis  I.  in  1528.  The 
SiKrtnl  cliange  in  a  Court  where  for  ibe  first  tiine  dnmcs  und 
damsels  freely  mingled,  created  the  necessity  fur  a  princely 
residence  far  different  from  the  old  cooptd-Tip  and  dijnlv- 
li^hted  castle.  A  wide  staircase,  a  vast  reception-hall,  and 
nn  otmosphere  uncontaminated  by  the  stagnant  waters  of  a  fosse, 
beraine  ihe  wants  of  the  day.  The  architect,  Pierre  Lescot, 
Abbot  of  Qu^y,  accordingly  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
XiOiivrc  half  that  portion  of  the  new  which  fronts  westward  and 

i-joins  the  MusL-e.  The  king's  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  caught 
up  the  ocw  t»stc,  and  emigrated  from  the  iinbcalthy  air  of  the 
palace  of  the  Tournelles  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  to  the  site  of  the 
present  TuiU-ries,  The  centre  howerer  of  the  cxistitig  edifice 
was  built  by  Catherine  of  Medici,  while  Henry  II.  had  previously 
completed  the  west  side  of  the  court  of  the  Loavre.  The  fancj- 
of  the  n(;e  was  for  large  square  masses,  which  resembled  towers, 
but  were  called  -/javil/aiis,  with  lines  of  gnlleries  or  reception- 
rooms  ronnectinfr  them.  The  lower  part  of  thia  paviilon  was 
devoted  to  the  (jrejit  staircase,  leading  to  the  chief  apartment, 
such  as  the  Hull  of  the  Carvatidcs  in  the  Louvre,  which  Jean 
Goujon  ornamented  for  Henry  \\. 

Henry  IV,  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  splendid  project  of 
uniting"  the  Louvre  and  Tuiltries  by  a  long  ^llery,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  works  of  art.  The  completion  of  the  Louvre  itself 
was  retarded  by  the  rivalry  between  the  architects  of  tlic  French 
and  Italian  schools^  Perrault,  a  physician,  through  tin?  patronage 
nf  Colbert,  secured  the  adoption  of  his  famous  colonnade,  which 
forms  the  east  front  of  the  Louvre,  facing  the  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main I'Anxen'ois.  The  beauty  of  the /afaf/e  scarcely  sufficed  to 
prrserVe  it  afterwards,  owin";  lo  the  difficulty  of  harnrnnising' it 
with  the  rest  of  the  quadrangle.  Fortunately  it  was  allowed  to 
remain,  nod  the  contrast  arising  from  the  irregularity  is  now 
ulDiiltcd  to  be  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  structure.  Versailles 
during  tbe  next  century  and  a  half  was  the  principal  object  of 
royal  c&re,  and  tbe  palaces  of  the  metropolis  were  comjiarotively 
neglected.  The  dependenW  of  the  Court  did  as  they  pleased  with 
the  interior  and  precincts  of  the  kingly  residences  of  Paris;  and 
tViev  at  Inst  built  themselves,  at  the  expense  no  doubt  of  the  state, 
ft  kind  of  rookerj'  of  apaitmcnlB,  which  choked  up  the  court  of 
IheTuilerics  until  It  was  almost  unapproachable.  The  revolu- 
tionary Cannon  next  battered  the  front  nf  the  royal  structure,  and 
tbe  GonveDtioD,  hsving  installed  itself  in  the  galleries  which 
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eriended  between  the  nnrthem  and  the  centra!  paviUona^  threw 
them  into  one,  imd  increased  the  devastation. 

The  first  care  of  Napoleon  1.  was  to  clcax  away  the  building 
which  encumlieTed  llie  immcdintp  court  of  the  Tuilerics,  To 
recover  the  ground  that  extended  between  them  and  the  Louvre, 
was  a  more  serious  task  ;  for  the  vast  hotel  of  tlie  Dukes  of 
Lonj^cville,  that  of  the  family  of  Elhteuf,  the  stables  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  toother  with  a  whole  line  of  streets  and 
houses^  iillwl  tlie  space.  The  project  of  Napoleon  was  to  ronnect 
the  Louvre  add  TuilerJcs  hv  a  lort^  gallery  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  picture  pallcry  or  Mtis4s.  He  at  the  same  time  resolved 
to  o|ien  the  garden  of  the  Tuilcries  on  the  aorth  side,  and  unite  it 
with  the  city,  with  which  it  then  only  comtuutticated  by  lanes  and 
alleys.  The  site  of  the  present  Rue  de  Hivoli  was  cLiefly  occu- 
pied by  convents  and  their  gardens,  which  hail  been  sold  indeed, 
but  wefc  not  yet  disturbed  ;  nnd  here  lie  constnirtcd  the  noble 
street  which  has  just  been  eKienUcd  through  the  very  heart  of  I'aris 
as  far  as  the  Place  tie  la  Bastille,  Even  the  Place  Vendftmc  was 
shut  in  Iwtli  on  the  side  of  the  Boulevunls  and  on  thnt  of  the- 
Tiiileries,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  which  now  runs  up  in  either 
direction,  was  the  work  of  the  Emperor,  Without  this  channel 
of  communicalion  an  hohitn^  of  the  present  capital  would  scarcely 
recogtiise  the  piy  and  splendid  city. 

The  clearing  of  tlie  district  which  bordered  the  g;ardenoftb» 
TuilericB  retarded  the  completion  of  the  palace  in  the  op]w>site 
direction,  and  its  junction  with  the  Loui-re.  After  the  new  win^ 
hnd  been  cxtende*!  a  ccnnin  distance  tlie  architects  repre-scnted 
the  e^^treme  diflicutly  of  .iinal^matinff  edifices  of  such  diETerent 
styles,  different  parallels,  and  diflerenl  levels.  To  obviate  the 
evil  it  was  dcterniLned  tn  run  a  transverse  huthlia?  acr(>$9  the 
Carrousel,  cihout  half  way  between  the  Tuileries  and  the  Ltiu^Te. 
Tiie/a^fies  of  this  dividing  line  would  have  been  parallel  to  bnlb» 
and  would  have  masked  all  discrepanctps  except  Kueh  a$  tni^ht 
have  been  visible  tturouph  the  central  arch,  where  the  view 
for  this  reason  would  have  been  broken  by  fountains.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  transverse  buildinjj  was  lo  be  a  covered 
coloonadc  ;  and  as  the  line  of  the  Museum  Gallery  along  the  river 
wai  lo  be  similarly  ndomed,  ihc  promenwier*  throug^h  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  city  would  have  been  proteclcd  from  stra 
and  i^in. 

The  fifteen  years  which  succeeded  the  reifrn  of  Napoleon  L 
were  year?  of  debtand  of  financial  difficulty.  To  complete  a  few 
of  the  imperial  designs,  such  as  the  canaEs  and  abattoirs,  and  the 
erection  of  some  churches  and  colleg-cs.  abiorbed  all  the  tlisjiasablfl 
funds  of  the  Hcstoration.     Louis  Philippe,  who  as  Duke  of  Or- 
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iMBBikad  ipvotvi-d  Utoiself  to  complete  aod  embelltsh  tbe  Palais 
RotkI,  nrrived  ai  the  Tuilerieft  in  1830  with  vast  scbemes  Hat  its 

,  extension  tu  ttie  LoUvre.      His  tiirst  idea,  hoH'ri'rr,  was  of  AmlaTt  ; 

[ftiid  tbc  narrow  line  oi  almost  transparent  galleries,  throwD  ap  by 
'^mncia  f.  and  CAtlicriue  dc  Medicis,  afforded  neither  aocorarao- 
ition  far  s  f^iTiiil^,  iLor  privacy  for  a  eoremi^  It  vai  the  kio^a 
inteation  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  by  doobliog'  the  depth  of 
tLf  Tuileriifts  facing'  the  gardens.  Order*  were  giveu  to  cota- 
menre  (he  work:!!,  and  a.  larse  [>ortioD  of  the  i^aiden  wsa  ieoced 

[p<r,  wttieh  narrowed  ihe  space  previously  enjoyed  by  the  public. 
1*  p+ipidnce  just  ihcti  was  peculiarly  susceptible,  and  foil  of  its 

[■orenit^n  rights.  Murmurs  arose  which  were  re-ecboed  by  tbe 
press.  Tlie  bitter  and  sarcastic  criticisms  of  the  neinpapers 
fijund  adhcrems  in  the  Chaiiil>c['  of  Deputies.  A  citizen  king,  it 
was  unscd,  iiitgEit  rest  otmtented  with  that  jralace  which  Loais 
XIV.  and  Na|>oileoti  had  siircessivcly  inhabited^  and  had  not  re- 
quired toi  enlarge.      Louis   Philippe   grew   alarmed.     The  orders 

^ior  sinkine;  tlie  foundation  were  revoked  ;  but  tbe  planks,  vbich 
sliut  out  the  public,  remained.  The  enclosed  ground  was  con- 
verted into  a  private  pardep,  which  still  exists  ;  the  people  did  wot 
attain  the  object  of  their  agitation,  and  tbe  monarch  was  baulked 
of  his  improved  palace. 

No  sooqer  had  the  Revijlutiou  of  1848  been  consu&imated  than 

I  tbe  Provisional  Government  saw  the  necessity  of  employing  the 

[labouring  classes  who  were  thrown  out  of  work,  bv  the  suspension 

[of  private  enterprise.      Apaip  tbe  project  was  re»'ived  of  joining 

ribe  Tuilerles  and  the  Louvre.     A  decree  was  issued  to  authorise 

[the  government  to  take  the  houses  of  proprieioirs  in  adjoining 
■treets.  and  this  unlimitetl  power  was  afterwards  grasped  and 
tumnl  to  account  by  the  imperial  band.  The  Frovisional  Go- 
remincut  had  not  time  to  illustrate  its  reign  by  the  erection  of 
architectural  monuments,  and  when  Louis  Napoleon  becanne  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  a  jealous  Assembly  closed  the  purse-strings 
of  the  nation.  The  proclamation  of  the  Kmpire  put  an  end  to  this 
restraint,  and.  in  March  18o2.  a  decree  appeared  alJolting  upward* 
of  a  million  sterling  to  the  completion  and  junction  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Loovre.    The  Hmj^eror  resolved  to  leave  the  spaoe  between 

[the  two  palaces  unbroken  by  any  transverse  building.  The  front 
of  the  LomTe  bein^  much  narrower  than  that  of  tlie  Tuilencs,  ■ 

[double  line  of  edifices  was  necessary  to  connect  thr  two.  These 
wings  are  now  completed.  The  second  lines  atlvamt?  more  than 
Italf  tlie  distanre    to   the  Tuilerie*,  and  conuin   the  Allee  Napo- 

,  leun  between  them.     The  role  ohscrycd   in  Uie  junction  of  the 

laces  is  thai  each  part  shall  harmonize  with  the  older  portion 

which   it   is.  immediately  united.     The  attempt   has  proved 
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eminently  successful,  a^  will  he  fiflmitted  by  any  one  wlio  anrrcya  , 
in  succession  the  jiart  of  the  palace  in  the  Rue  de  Hivoli  iiiljnjp- 
in^  the  Louvre,  anrl  the  two  puvilloiis  wliirh  follow  in  the  neigli- 
hiiurhonil  of  the  Tuilcrics.  In  the  new  builiiings  which  JncloBe 
the  square  iif  ihe  Carrousel,  the  nnpinal  stvie  of  architecture  i 
which  prevailed  in  the  predion  nf  tbe  Tuilenes  has  been  ob- 
served, thntifrh  with  some  modifications,  and  a  great  infrease  of 
ornament.*  Tlio  merit  of  the  external  dcsipn  is  due  to  M,  V  is- 
conti.  Since  his  death  the  works  have  been  conducted  by  M- 
L.Bfuel,  why.  lias  devised  llie  whole  of  the  interior  arrangomeDtS, 
which  are  thouf^lit  to  display  great  iLrchitectural  genius.  The 
new  staircase  conducting'  to  the  jraller^*  oi  tbe  LouiTe  is  espe- 
cially noted  for  its  Ktandeur  and  beauty. 

The  Rourhona  of  both  hranches  divided  the  Tuilenes  into  setJ  ! 
of  apartments  for  the  different  members  of  the  rova!  fnmilv-  The 
limperor  Napuleon  HI.  has  distributed  the  vast  supertiuity  nf 
spnce  among^st  tlie  great  officers  and  dignitaries  of  tiis  court.  In 
the  new  portion  already  completed  nlnng  the  Rue  Rivoli  the 
J/i/its/ivf  (^'^/uMias  been  installed.  Farther  donn,  towards  the 
X-ouvre,  vises  the  handsome  Pavilion  de  Kohan,  nhich  fares 
the  oil!  street  of  that  hjiBil'.  This  pavilion,  willi  the  building 
immediately  adjacent,  is  occupied  by  the  coinmaiidnat  and  *\ 
regiment  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  in  addition  to  the  Cent  OariifUfi 
who  arc  also  to  be  lodged  benenth  the  i&ame  roof  with  the  &ove-| 
reifjn,  Frnni  the  graceful  walch-towcr  which  crowns  the  I*avtllon| 
de  Rohan  there  Is  nn  uninterrupted  view  of  the  Place  dv.  \n.  Con- 
corde, the  Champs  Elysiies,  and  the  distxuit  quays.  Tbe  Rue 
Kichelieu  is  visible  in  its  who!e  length  ;  but  a  much  vaster  ^M 
opciiin»  is  meditateil  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  street  with  trees — a  ^M 
boulevard  in  short  —  which  Is  to  run  northward  tbrou^li  the 
Kue  de  Grammtint  to  Monlmarlre.  On  the  east,  the  view  at 
present  estenrls  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille^  and  will  reach  the 
extremity  of  Paris  in  that  direction,  Th^ere  can  no  longer  be 
any  Mrfsteries  of  Paris.  An  insurrection  wliich  begins  to  muster 
in  a  distant  quarter  will  at  once  be  under  the  field  of  the 
telegraph  and  the  range  of  the  gun.  When  we  atld  that  the 
great  lateral  sewer,  which  runs  under  this  vast  street  from  one 
end  of  Paris  to  the  other,  is  tra%'ersed  above  the  channel  of  its 
Waters  by  hll  iron  railroad,  and  that  any  number  of  troops  con 
thus  he  conveyed  in  secrecy  and  safety  to  any  quarter  where  they 
may  be  required,  it  will  be  seen  what  advantages  the  goverrnnent 
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will  possess  in  its  future  struggles  with  insurrectian.  We  do  nn^ 
assert  tliat  this  wns.  the  intention  of  improvements  wbitli  add 
inrniensclv  to  tlic  beallh,  tlic  bL'uulv,  and  tlio  natural  develops 
ment  of  the  cfipiial,  l»it  it  is  at  least  the  result. 

Tlie  g^nindest  and   most  ornate   part  of  the  buildin;;  in  t 
Rue  Uivoli  faces  tlie  Palais-Roji'al.     Here,  wUero  ifae  new  wi 
joins  the  great  facade  of  the  Tnilcries,  will  be  the  library  of  t 
Emi>eror,  and  the  permanent  salon  for  iLie  exhibition  of  the  6 
orts  ;  whilst  in  the  upper  stories  will  be  estal)]i»hed  the  grand 
centre  of  all  the  telej^aphic  lines^     The  double  line  of  building^ 
whii:h  fills  the  space  between  tliia  and  the  Louvre  will  be  oc'ca-*^ 
pied  by  the  Ministry  of  tbe  Home  Department,  at  present  incon- 
veniently exiled  to  the  Faubourg  8t.  Germain.     The  correspondr 
ing^  edifice  on  the  other  side,  and  adjoining  tlic  Jlfujiac,  will 
devotwl  tu  large  exhibition-rooms,  one  of  which  will  contain  t 
annual  show  of  pictures.     But  the  prindpal  salun  of  this  portio 
of  ihi!  edifice  will  be:i.r  the  name  of  the  Suih  dusJCluti,    Here  the 
sesaiun  will  be  upcned  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  tlic  Icg^is- 
lativc  K>dy  ;  and  here  will  lake  place  all  the  great  ceremonies  of 
reprftcntation  poiiiiqtte.      As  the  sovereign  can  always  reach  thl 
munificent  salh  tliroush  the  large  gallery  of  the  LouiTe,  he  c 
a%'oid  the  danger,  or  llie  inconvenience,  of  an  out-of^our  pr 
cession. 

The  palaces  are  completed  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The 
works  around  the  hatlcs  and  other  parts  of  Paris  arc  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  municipality.  The  rapidity  with  whJrh  the  buil 
ings  have  been  executed  is  as  surprising  as  their  chcapnesi.. 
Three  thousand  four  hundred  workmen  have  usually  been  em- 
ployed upon  the  palaces;  and  though  lite  levelling  of  tbe 
^ound  iias  of  itself  been  a  must  arduous  task,  the  cost  don 
not  attain  our  idt^as  of  magnitude,  I^ot  more  than  a  million  ^ 
sterling  liaa  ^et  been  expended;  and  the  entire  estimate  is 
under  forty  millions  of  francs,  ^'et  this  sura  kept  every  plan 
of  the  kind  in  nbcvancc  under  the  Restoration,  and  wasconsJ<lcred 
too  heavy  an  item  for  the  more  liberal  budget  of  Louis  FUilippc. 
It  mub(,  however,  be  admitted  tliat  in  constitutional  countries, 
«ven  ivhpn,  like  our  own,  lliey  are  proverbial  for  loyalty,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money  on  a  palace  is  aLways  au  unpopular 
proposal.  Every  scheme  of  llic  kind  is  usually  scouted  os  a  job; 
and  when  the  necessity  has  ari&en  for  either  the  erection  or  repair 
of  a  royal  rcsidencp,  ministers  have  generally  brought  forward 
small  estimates  for  doing  pieccmenl^  and  os  it  were  surrepti- 
tiously, wliat  can  only  be  done  eHectively  as  a  whole.  It  is  im- 
possible to  compare  FrcDcb  and  English  experience  la  the  matter 
witliout  rtrrivlng  at  the  coocluiion  that  tbe  whole  secret  of  the 
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iotity  of  our  neig-hbours  lies  in  the  absolute  power  with 
Bch  cerlain  of  its  sovereigns  were  endowed.  The  same  raiises, 
l^ough  to  a  less  (It^ee,  have  operated  in  those  portions  of  the 
iinpruvomenis  wiiich,  undertiken  by  the  civic  autb<jritie*,  and 
paid  for  out  of  civic  revenues,  are  sltll  subjcpt  to  the  powerful 
inBuence  of  a  ruler  able  to  remove  all  obstacles.  We  have  ex- 
amples before  us  at  this  moment.  In  the  vicinity  of  St.  PauFs  is 
&  plot  of  ground  lately  cleared  which  it  is  indispensable  to  leave 
open  ;  fvnd  ^s  the  slate  will  not  buy,  nor  the  City  be  at  the  loM 
of  il,  our  glorious  cathedral  will  probably  be  blocked  up  again  for 
another  century.  At  the  same  moment  the  Emperi>r  Xapoleon 
bas  n^ed  of  n  site  for  the  central  markels,  <incl  the  city  tcajiinales 
of  Paris,  under  his  direction,  have  literally  rEized  a.  whole  ijuartcr 
to  make  way  for  them.  Such  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  obstructi»'e 
and  progressive  powers  in  force  in  the  two  capitals.  The  firjt 
Emperor  Napoleon,  however^  enjoyed  other  facilities  tlian  those 
which  T*ere  the  result  of  despotic  power.  The  Revolution  oT 
1789  found  one-third  of  the  area  of  Paris  in  mortmain,  and  oc- 
cupied by  churches  and  conventual  catablislimenls,  which,  with 
their  gardens,  Covered  the  best  sites,  interrupted  the  InosI  net^a- 
Bary  communications,  and  defied  the  interference  of  miaiiter, 
mayor,  or  even  the  monarch  himself.  An  interesting  series  of 
maps  are  prcser\-ed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  representing;  Parts  as 
it  was  at  different  periods.  In  the  map  of  1789  the  ecclesiastical 
possessions  are  coloured  black,  and  the  city  in  coiiscquenre  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  one  of  those  motley  maps  of  England 
which  are  designed  to  show  the  relative  proportion  of  crime  in  the 
different  counties.  All  the  property  in  mortmain  was  confiscaled 
at  tlie  commencement  of  the  revolution ;  and  as  the  pari  which 
bad  been  sold  had  fetched  only  a  low  price,  it  was  easy  for  the 
state  to  secure  the  whole  for  the  projected  improvements.  The 
admiired  Rue  de  la  Paix  replaced  the  grounds  of  the  convent  of  the 
Capucin  Friars,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  adjoin- 
ing street.  The  Jacobins  and  the  Feuillans  choaked  what  is  now 
the  Rue  Rivoli,  The  Bourse  and  its  Place  are  estabUsUcU  un 
the  site  of  the  Couvcnt  des  Filles  St.  Thomas.  Proceeding  east- 
ward, we  find  the  old  Abbayc  of  St.  Martin  has  fiiniisticd  (he 
present  market  of  the  name,  with  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  a  prison,  and  a  number  of  streets.  The  wide  Rue  Itam- 
buteau  goes  through  the  nunnery  of  the  Filles  St,  Magloire,  Tht 
Temple  has  made  way  for  the  market  of  old  linen.  If  we  go  &outh 
of  the  Seine,  we  find  the  old  College  de  Navarre  converted  into 
the  Erolc  I'olytcchnique.  The  Convent  of  the  Bernardiiis  bas 
fumislied  space  for  a  veal-market,  a  communal  school,  and  a. 
tftrrack     of    firemen.       The     Augustini    are    converted   into     a , 
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EoultTT-niarket.  The  Convpitts  of  Bellechasse  and  of  the  Carme- 
tfs  nre  reiilficed  by  the  beauuful  ni(Hiern  church  of  St.  Clotilde, 
and  the  Splciulld  streets  anil  mansions  which  $iirrcuiul  it.  The 
Carmca,  where  the  massacre  of  the  priests  tot^k  place,  has  tHrcomc 
a  market.  An  Eg-yptiau  obc^lisk  covers  the  spot  where  the  g:nil- 
lotine  wE^s  en  psrmattence ;  and  we  may  cidd  tlial  the  interior  of 
the  Tiulcries  and  of  the  H6t:eL  de  Ville  no  long^cr  retain  a  trhce 
of  t!ie  ^eat  revolution.  Even  the  cxtcrnftl  staircase:,  which  formed 
the  entrance  of  the  latter,  boG  be«n  reinuve<}. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  principal  use  to  which  the  con- 
fiscation of  conventual  property  was  turned  \iiiiA  the  establish- 
ment  of  majkets  and  the  opening  of  ways  of  romninnieation 
through  an  over-crowded  city.  There  was,  indeed,  no  point  to 
which  the  attention  of  Napoleon  was  more  directed  than  to  the 
dislribulinn  of  provisions.  He  evidently  looked  upon  his  capital 
as  if  it  were  a  camp,  deptndeat  upon  bis  regulations  for  supply, 
economy,  and  health.  If  this  gave  rise  to  marked  improvenipnts, 
it  also  led  hixu  into  serious  errors;  as  for  instance  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Octroi^  which  taxes  the  poor  for  the  rich,  counter-  | 
balanced  by  the  mariynum  price  of  bread,  which  in  turn  obligres 
the  state  when  corn  is  dear  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The 
butchers,  again,  were  allowed  to  form  a  close  corporation,  who 
could  combine  against  both  the  buy^r  of  ineat  ajid  the  seller  of 
cattle.  The  result  has  been,  that  whilst  splendid  markets  rose  in 
nil  quarters  of  the  city  the  supply  reinained  stationary.  The 
number  of  sheep  and  bullocks  consumed  la  Pari*  in  1351  was 
litlte  more  than  it  had  been  in  ISlo,  or  about  630,<XX),  while 
during  the  same  period  the  ptipulatitin  had  increased  from  nearly 
TOO.IXJO  to  a  million.     These  figures  speak  volumes. 

Napoleon  opened  ei]2^ht  new  markets.  The  Marche  St.  Honor^, 
on  tliesite  of  the  old  Jacobins,  was  one,  and  the  spacious  and  beatl- 
tiful  Marche  St.  Germain,  near  the  Church  of  St,  Stdpice,  anotber. 
Tbe  great  Halle,  however,  or  central  market  of  Paris,  he  left  pretQ' 
much  as  he  found  it.  The  wai  interrupted  his  civic  desi^s, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  rei^  of  Louis  Philippe 
tliat  steps  were  taken  to  remodel  and  rebuild  it.  Three  thousand 
carts  and  pack-borscs  then  encumbered,  every  morning  the  adjoin- 
ing streets;  the  stalls  extended  from  the  market  into  the  stu'- 
rounding  quarters ;  tables  nnd  vehicles  obstructed  each  other  ;  and 
Clowds  of  buyers  and  sellers  found  it  ecjually  di^cult  to  get  their 
gfjuds  in  or  out.  ]n  184<3  AI.  ile  Ranibutcau,  as  the  chief  mngis- 
trale  of  the  city,  appointed  rariuus  persons  to  visit  London  and 
other  towns  for  llie  purpose  of  examining;  similar  eslablishmenls 
abroad.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  prepareil  in  1847, 
and   the    6ist   stone    uf   the   new    Halles,    from   the    design  of ' 
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31.  Ballard,  was  laid  on  the  l5tli  of  September,  1851,  When  < 
porliGin,  usnl  as  a  butter-market,  liatl  been  completed,  the  Parisian 
pubHc  (icnounceil  it  as  a  fortress,  and  called  it  the  Furt  de  la 
IIalle,^-a  term  which  denominating  alsy  the  stout  porters  of  tlie 
market,  was  further  recommended  by  the  pun.  The  buildia^^, 
however,  ivas  more  liliclj  (o  serve  the  purpose  of  insurgents  than 
that  of  the  government,  and  the  example  of  the  inan^  beautiful  rail- 
way stations,  in  which  a  large  space  was  covered  over  wiih  the 
simple  ajd  of  a  few  iron  pillars  and  a  light  LTod  roof,  determinc^d 
the  Emperor  in  1852  to  :idopt  the  system  arid  remove  thej  sus- 
pected butter- market  which  bad  been  built.  The  new  plan 
prepared  by  H,  Baltard  obtained  the  approval  and  admirstioM 
of  all  who  examined  it. 

The  March^  des  Innoccns,  celebrated  for  its  fountain,  was  the 
Covcnt-Garden  of  Pnria,  more  spacious,  but  Jess  fonvetiicOt, 
The  interior  was,  and  is  still,  filled  with  women,  who  have  a 
table  for  a  stall,  and  a  toarse  strong  umbrella  to  protect  them 
agaijisl  sun  or  rain.  The  frequenters  are  mostly  poQF,  who  often 
buy  in  the  heap  the  collection  of  vegetables  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  bread  and  a  little  lord,  compose  a  savoury  soup.  To 
what  marvellous  uses  will  not  a  cabbage  be  turned  in  %he  hands 
of  II  French  or  German  housewife,  whilst  our  labouring  classes 
can  but  put  it  into  a  pot  and  starve  it  up  in  its  primitive  form  f 
English  people  have  yet  to  leam  how  to  turn  to  account  the  odds 
and  ends  of  a  garden.  Specimens  of  French  cookery  may  be 
seen  in  the  open  space  of  the  market,  where  waggoners  and  work* 
men  dine  on  fried  fish  or  pumpkin,  the  Tettavrantt  being  a  table 
and  a  stove  sab  dio.  All  this  will  now  disappear,  and  the  new 
mnrkels  will  be  located  between  the  old  site  and  the  church  of 
St.  Euslache,  A  space  of  50^000  metres  square  Mill  he  appro- 
priated Ui  the  purpose,  of  which  30,000  will  be  covered  in. 
This  latter  porllori  will  fumish  10  pavilions  or  galleries. 
Nos.  1  and  2  will  be  devoted  to  butcher's  meat,  and  will 
contain  4540  metres.  Nos.  'A  and  4  will  be  set  apart  for  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  flowers,  and  will  afford  S40  sbopK  of  3  metres 
each.*  Nos.  5  and  6  will  be  applied  to  tiie  retail  sale  of  the 
same  commodities.  No.  7  will  be  the  fish-markot.  No.  8  wiU 
be  for  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese  in  wholesale,  with  a  teta.il  dejvttfl- 
ment  at  No,  10 ;  anil  No.  3  will  be  assigned  to  poultry,  game, 
and  cooked  meal.  The  shops  take  up  24,000  metres,  the  remaior 
ing  six  are  passages. 

A  great  market  would  be  useless  without  corresponding  means 
of  communii-atioa.     The  old  streets,  which  led  to  the  Halles, 
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.were  numerous  indeed,  but  narrow,  and  more  contracted  the 
nearer  thev  approacbed  the  centre  :  to  rt'meily  tbis  inconvenience 
a  wide  Boulevard  is  carried  through  the  very  centre  of  Pari* 
i'rom  north  to  south,  and  is  to  be  called  the  Boulevard  de  Stras- 
bourg, because  it  commences  at  the  Slrasbourg  station.  Underi 
neath  this  new  thoroug;lifare  is  a  broad  subterranean  railway, 
connErcted  with  the  eastern  and  northern  lines,  and  Chrougli  them 
with  all  other  lines  of  communication.  The  railway  enters  the 
cellars  of  the  new  Hfillcs,  and  affords  the  means  of  transjiniling 
thither  the  entire  mass  of  provisions,  without  cQcuiu bei inij;  the 
ordinary  (liorou^hfares,  or  even  being  seen  in  iheci.  This  %'ast 
improvemont  will  pri^b&bly  hereaflcr  be  extensively  applied,  and 
ID  ^at  cities  we  shall  have  a  double  set  of  streets- — ^upper  and 
lower.  The  arches  of  the  underground  portion  of  the  Hallcs, 
which  are  but  one  hrick  in  thickness,  ami  each  of  which  spring 
from  four  iron  pillars,  present  a  beautiful  appearance  :  tlie  weight 
they  will  support  is  almost  incredible  to  the  unscientific  beholder. 

Xhc  cost  of  the  Hajles,  which  is  entirely  defrayed  by  the  city, 
is,  independently  of  the  outlay  for  opening'  adjacent  streets, 
about  forty  millions  of  francs  j  of  this  thirty  millions  has  been 
cspcndcd  in  purchasinj;  the  site  and  the  bousc$  which  covered  it. 
Almost  ail  the  materials  employed  in  the  construction  are  one- 
Lalf  the  price  in  England  that  they  are  in  France.  The  brick- 
work is  estimated  at  exactlv  double  what  it  is  with  113  ;  and 
onst-metal,  which  here  costs  30  francs,  costs  50  francs  in  Paris. 
Tiie  price  of  labour  has  also  risen  to  the  Englisli  level  ;  mid  the 
only  excuse  we  can  plead  for  our  own  excess  of  expenditure  in 
similar  undertakings  is  the  obstruction  caused  by  confiicting' 
authorities  and  interests. 

A  question  that  suggests  itself  to  all  who  bear  of  these  g-tgnntic 
srhemcs  is,  Whence  are  the  funds  for  the  purpose  obtained? 
The  principal  revenue  of  the  city  of  Parts  is  the  Octroi,  or  duties 
levied  U|nm  all  articles  of  consumption,  except  corn,  on  enterin]^ 
the  gates.  Before  the  Revolution  this  lax  was  ihe  property  of 
the  State.  Abolished  in  1791,  it  was  rc-establishetl  in  1798^ 
under  the  pretext  that  it  was  required  for  purposes  of  charity, 
and  with  cruel  irony  was  called  Octroi  de  Bieiijatsance.  It 
proiluccd  half  a  million  sterling  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  and  double  that  amount  from  lb20  to  1830;  it  has  now 
risen  lo  1,61)0,000/.,  and  with  other  iiems  of  city  revenue  con- 
stitutes a  sLim  tt>tal  of  2,200,000/,  In  London  320  lbs,  of  hccf 
pay  a  market  duty  of  6(1,,  whereas  the  same  quantity  in  France 
would  be  mulcted  in  a  duty  of  11  francs.  Twenty  sheep  would 
pay  1*,  in  Ixmdon  and  33  francs  on  entering  Paris.  The  tai 
brin^  with  it  some  collateral  consequences,  and  it  is  calculated 
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that  the  entire  effect  of  the  octroi  is  to  rnlse  the  price  a(  meat  Ic 
a  poiiinl.     As  to  vegetables  the  advantage  Js  with  our  aeigli- 
bouTs ;  a  cartload  pavs  I*,  each  time  or  day  at  Covont-Ganffo,] 
and  a  stall  uf  2   metres  will   cost  I)ut    7d.   a-week   in  the  ne»rl 
Hi^llf'^     Com,  ag-ain,  is   not  only  exempt  Irom  octroi  hut  from 
metagie-dutv,  which  in  Loodon  nmounts  to  50,000^  a-vear.  With 
the  exception  of  meat,  however,  all  sorts  of  provisions  are  aold 
in   Paris  liy  commission,  of  which  the  cily  authorities  exact  ft 
share.     They  alw  levy   a   lax  on   the   sale  o!  fish,  frame,  buttei^ 
and   eggs;    and  these  items,   coupled   with  lite  rent  of  staJlsj ! 
amount  to  150,000/.  a-year. 

The  Parisians  eat  Ic^  meat  ttian  ouiselves,   but  a  ]argi?r  pro-| 
portion  of  veeetables  and  bread.     According  to  the  arcounis  of 
the  CaJsse  dc  Boidanperie,  in  1S53  the  consumption  of  hresid  iaj 
the   capital  was  a  pound  a-day  frir  each  person,   and  in  liie  rurall 
districts  nearly  two  pounds.    This  is  far  beyond  our  average  ;  and 
the  excess  of  difference  in  this  respect  lielween  town  and  country 
will  also  probably  be  found  to  be  peculiar  to  France.     By  the  mu- 
nicipal law,  which  establishes  a  maximum  and  minimum  price 
of  bread,   a  tax  is  levied   upon    it  when   corn    is   cheap,   to   com- 
pensate the  loss  from  the  sale  of  it  under  txnt  price  when  conij 
is  dear.     From  the  beginning  of  September,  1853,  to  the  end  of] 
dune,  1854,  tlie  bakers  tliroug^hout   the  department   of  the  SelnftI 
had  to  sell  the  two-pound    luaf  from  one  sou   to  three  sous  ]es» 
tiiao  its  value,  and  the  sum  paid  by  the  authorities  to  make  up' 
the    deficiency    amounted  to  about  one   tnillioti  sterling.     The! 
agriculturists  and  small  proprietors  of  the  sorroundin^  depart-j 
ments  not  only  obtained  great  prices  for  their  own  produre,  but] 
added  to  ibpir  prosperity  by  living  all  the  time  on  the  cheap  loaf  I 
of  Paris.     The  wi^efi  of  the  labouring  classes,  owing  to  the  ex-( 
tensive  works  which  were  carried  on,  were  proportionately  bi^h. 
The  stonecutter  in  tiie  neighbouring^  rjuarries  earned  hi«  ei^ht 
francB  a-day ;   and  to  tax  the  citizens  to  furnish  cheap  bread  to 
those  who  could  afford  to  pay  its  full  value,  was,  to  say  the  Irast, 
supe  re  rogatory . 

Wo  will  now  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  what  lias  recently  ■ 
been  done  in  the  difficult  task  of  opening  new  streets  and  com-] 
municntions  throngii  the  <juartcrs  where  tlie  population  were 
huddled  together  like  beos  in  a  hive.  It  is  difUcult  to  say  whether 
old  Paris  or  old  London  stood  must  in  need  of  this  reform  ;  for 
if  London  required  to  have  a  free  passage  of  air  supplied  in  con- 
sequence nf  the  immensity  of  ground  over  which  it  cstendod. 
Fans  required  it  from  the  custom  of  piling  up  lloor  upon  tloof ; 
from  eight  to  twelve  stories  high,  rendering  the  streets  cavnntina 
and  the  lower  apartments,  little  better  than  so  manv  sepulcbmkj 
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Tli^re  i&  much  similarity  brlween  the  positiiin  of  Uie  cilies. 
Buth  stretch  along  tho  banks  of  a  ri^'er,  and  tlie  chief  communication 
is  in  canspqurnee  lateral  to  the  water.  Our  streets  in  the 
tTTUis\'ersc  direction  liave  lieen  greatly  improved  ;  h\it  in  the 
lalernl  lines  of  coinmiiniailjon  we  are  hardly  able  to  cope 
with  the  difficutlies  and  expense.  Thus  our  great  arlories,  such 
as  the  Strand^  Lud^te-liill,  and  Chcapside,  are  ahnost  im- 
tWHRble  wlicn  the  tnflic  is  at  its  full ;  and  it  has  hitherto  defied 
annuity  to  estahlish  a  sufficient  thoroughfare.  Through  the 
inilrumentalitv  of  Napoleon  and  Louis  Philippe  the  quays 
of  the  Seine  in  Paris  have  been  opened  on  tioth  its  banks.  A 
nmiUr  ^ilan  wns  propostHl  for  London,  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  tu  examine  and  report.  U  remainetl,  however,  mute 
until,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Cora- 
tnons,  one  of  the  committee  stated  that,  upon  estitoating  the  eost, 
it  wa&  found  that  it  would  require  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  national  debt. 

The  gr^Fit  air-wav  of  Pari*  from  east  to  west  is  the  course  of 
the  river.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  banks  was  unincumbered 
at  tho  revolution.  Napoleon  opened  the  quays  and  built  three 
D<ew  bridges.  Another  bridge  was  abided  by  Louis  Philippe,  who 
otherwise  greatly  improved  and  beautified  this  portion  of  bis 
capital.  The  present  Fmperor  is  compleling  the  work  by  ex- 
tensive levelling;  hy  deepening  pnrtions  of  the  stream;  by 
repairingr  the  old  bridges,  and  erecting  a  fifth,  to  he  called  the 
Pont  dc  VAltnn. 

The  moat  ilense  and  ))l-built  portion  of  Paris  wflft,pechapB,  (he 
net-work  of  narrow  lanes  which  extended  between  the  Rues  St. 
Denis  nnd  Si,  Martin.  It  was  difiicult  even  for  a  foot-passenger 
to  thread  them.  The  new  Boulevard  df  Strashourg  ruts  thmugh 
this  maze  from  end  to  cnd^  and  opeus  on  the  river  at  the  I'luce 
du  CliAielct,  where  the  grami  post-office  is  about  to  be  ereeled. 
The  Pont  au  Change  is  immediately  in  froiit ;  and  the  Pont 
d'Arcole,  opposite  the  Hotel  dc  Ville,  is  about  to  be  replaced  by 
A  bridgfe  for  Onrriagc  as  well  as  pedestrian  traffic. 

These  ate  only  a  small  part  of  the  projected  improvements; 
but  we  fturlwnr  lo  continue  details  which  would  be  intelligible 
only  to  those  acqunintetl  with  the  city.  Wc  torn  now  to  two 
great  questions  of  recent  civic-  care,  those  of  sewerage  ami  water- 
Bupply.  With  the  ancients  the  aqueducts  and  cloacie  are  as  old 
as  till-  walls  of  their  cities.  The  further,  in  fact,  wc  travel  soulb, 
the  more  urg-ent  is  the  demand  for  water.  Paris  has  long  en- 
jovcd  that  characteristic  of  latitudes  less  northern  than  our  own — 
public  fountains.  It  possesses  upwards  of  a  hundrr'd,  and  more 
than  two  thousand  orifices  of  a  humbler  kind.     Hut  in  Paris 
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water  has  never  been  diatributcd  1o  each  house  as  in  Lontlon, 
From  tliG  number  of  familips  congregated  in  every  dwelling,  it 
couttl  only  conveniently  be  conveyed  to  a  icommon  cistern  in  the 
court  belcjw  ;  and  tbosc  who  dwelt  above  found  it  quite  qj  easy 
to  fetch  it  frijm  a  general  fo«nI;iiii  in  the  street  There  are  not 
more  than  31,500  li«uso5  in  Pflns,  with  an  aveTa»c  of  Ibirty-twa 
persons  to  each  bouse,  while  in  London  there  are  300,000  houses, 
with  an  average  to  each  of  only  eight.  This  has  led  to  ibe  dif- 
ferent systems  which  prevail.  The  Parisians  have  nlnindnnce  of 
water  in  their  streets;  norte  in  their  houses.  We  have  a  supply 
in  our  houses,  and  comparatively  Hitle  in  our  streets.  I'aiis 
TTftter  (3  harder  than  that  of  London,  and  much  less  adapleil  for 
washing,  tea,  and  beer;  but  when  fdlered  is  far  more  agrecahle 
to  drink.  The  tendency  of  the  two  countries  is  to  borrow  from 
cnch  other.  Both  cities  are  in  want  of  fresh  supplies.  The 
French,  who  have  far  fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  of  veslcti  interests, 
have  laid  down  the  rule  that  water  for  tlip  use  of  the  city  cannot 
henceforth  become  private  properlv.  The  favourite  plan  is  thai  of 
M.  Belgmnd,  wlio  divides  soils  into  psnneabls  and  impcrmeaOle  ■" 
those  into  which  the  rain  sinks,  and  those  along  the  surface  of 
whirh  the  lain  runs.  The  Inltcr  furnish  only  superficial  rivulets, 
which  are  nut  to  be  depended  oa  for  a  constant  supply,  The 
former,  when  the  water  reaches  an  impermeable  bcd^  restores  it 
through  the  valleys  in  unceasing  springs.  Such  a  reserroif  bus 
been  found  by  M.  Belgrand,  near  tlie  conflueiice  of  the  Somme 
and  the  Sonde,  between  Cliilluns  nml  Epcrnay.  For  a  million 
stcrlinsj  M,  Belgrand  calculates  that  he  can  convey  into  Paris 
yO.OOO  cubic  in^lres  of  water  a-day,  which  would  be  suHicient  io 
afford  a  supply  to  each  apartment.  One  of  the  problems  con- 
nectetl  with  the  peace  of  !*.iri9  is  how  to  diminish  the  enormous 
proportion  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water;  and  the 
new  plan  would  thus  carry  with  it  iinpoi-tant  political  as  well  as 
lavatory  consequences. 

The  sewerage  of  a.  city  is  intimately  connected  with  the  supply 
nf  water.  Down  to  a  very  recent  period  the  only  sewers  of 
nincteen-twenticths  of  Paris  ran  uncovered  thrnngh  the  middle 
of  the  street.  The  notion  of  underground  outlets  is  new  in  Paris. 
The  Inst  generation  saw  no  inconvenience  in  the  ohl  system,  and 
Madame  de  Slacl  said  she  preferred  the  rttuscpa  of  the  Kue  du 
Bac  to  any  river  liowever  romantic*  Owing  to  this  sub  dio 
arrangement,  there  were  no  means  of  carrying  off  the  worst  part 
of  tlielilth.  Each  house  had  its  closed  receptacle,  the  nocturnal 
emptying  of  which  in  harreU  still  constitutes  one  of  the  dreadful 
nuisances  of  an  otlierwisc  civilised  city.  Formerly  the  refuse 
was  carried  to  the  vicinities  of  Paris,  where  it  was  spread  upon 
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th'C  soil  to  the  inTeclion  of  the  surrnundtng  air.  Now  It  is  ilis-j 
charged  into  n  rcsprvuir,  iroDi  whence  it  is  pumped  into  tLe  centre] 
of  tlie  Forest  of  Bondy,  In  this  respect  the  I'reiich  have  rcsuU'etl . 
a  problem  still  unsoLved  amnn^  us. 

The  waste  water  will  be  carried  off  by  t^o  existing  sewers,  and 
the  cbannels  of  the  lalrines  will  be  kept  entirely  distinct.  The- 
sewer  whicli  Me  have  dcscribeil  as  runtiiisg  under  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  tvitli  a  dtep  clmniLcL  or  drain  bciuw,  and  a  railway  above,  ^i 
would  not  be  possible  in  sewers  as  infeeled  as  those  of  London.  ^H 
Even  these  comparatively  pure  streams  are  not  permitled  to  pal-  ^^ 
lute  the  city  pari  of  the  liver,  but  join  il  lower  down.  A  por- 
tion of  the  sewerage  of  the  south  side  of  Paris  is  indetMl  stilL. 
very  defective,  and  at  present  tiinls  llie  Seine;  but  the  remedy  !a 
already  in  the  course  of  execution.  There  is  one  difficulty  pe- 
culiar to  Paris,  arising  from  its  islands.  The  expense  of  csta- 
bliihidg  Sewers  io  connection  with  these  which  shall  be  indejieCK 
dent  of  the  river  presents  a  great  but  not  insurmountable  ohstatle.' 

The  continuAl  breaking  up  of  the  srnl,  nnd  the  taking;  up  nnd] 
laying  dowo  pavements,  io  order  to  repair  defects  in  the  pipes  q£| 
this  company  or  of  that,  has  sugf^ested  the  establishment  of  onoj 
coinnioti  cliannel  for  the  water,  sewer,  and  pas  pipes,  as  well  as  for 
the  cunduit   for  carrying  off  ihp  contents  of  t!ie  /a^j-jw^if.     In  no- 
thing have  the  French  more  dccldely  outstripped  us  than  in  tlieir 
determination,   as  they  plirase  it,  to  cauaiise  Paris.     The  great 
leiver  of  the  Rue    de    Rivfili    has^  b&eii  constructed   on  this  plan, 
nnd  others  will  fotluw.     Hut  we  will  let  the  regulation  of  the  able  i 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  M.  Hausmann,  speak  for  Itself; — 

*  Every  principali  line  of  sewer  slinll  he  provided  with  a  gallery,, 
having  a  raihoad.     Galleries  of  less  diineiii§ions,  but  ecuially  funiishrd 
with  roils,  nnri  permitting  the  circulation  of  waggons  and  wotkuten,  will 
be  ertnbUshed   in   the  secondary  sewers.     A  (jallery  of  small  section,, 
large  enough  fur  the  passage  of  bifirrows,  will  go  round  the  fuundotioa.        ■ 
of  ctich  block,  of  houses,  on  every  side/  ^tf 

The  lonn  period  which  elapsed  before  Paris  was  lighted  with  ^^ 

pas  has  been  as  favourable  to  tlie  perfection  of  the  arrangements. 
as  the  delay  in  providing  3e(VerB.  Oil-Eampa  have  been  only  just 
superstided  in  the  sireels.  It  was  not  till  18415  that  (he  licente  to 
ligrlit  the  capital  with  i^ras  was  g'lanlcd  for  seventeen  years  to  sii 
companies.  The  present  Emperor  rompelled  the  sis  companies 
to  unite,  nbli^ed  llicni  to  remove  their  lacturics  outside  the  walls, 
and  stipulELled  that  a  cubic  ui^tre  of  ^as  should  be  charg^etl  42 
ceotimps,  which  is  to  ■diniinlsh  gradually  tri  35.  i*aris  has  l-i.OOO- 
jets  of  gtia  burninir,  and  consumes  neatly  00,000  cubic  mtJtres 
eight;  of  this  43j060  metres  are  for  private  use, 
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In  DOthing  has  the  city  of  Paris  been  more  liberal  tlian  in  tbe 
Tons  true  tiQii  and  dpcorstion  of  churches.  Besides  lhf>  Madeleine, 
twfaic-b  Napulcon  buih,  less,  he  said,  as  a  church  tlian  as  a  temple, 
Paris  baa  been  enriched  bj  St.  Vioceat  de  Paul,  Notre  Dame  de 
Loielte^  and  St  Clotilde,  while  St.  Gcncviuve  and  Notre  Dsjuc 
have  been  restored.  Tlic  firat  painters  have  boen  employed  in 
the  internal  decorations  of  ttie  sacred  edifices,  wbicb  are  litemlly 
covered  witb  frescoes.  At  ibe  [ircBent  nionieat  ever>'  niche  and 
cbape!  of  St.  Eustaclie,  which  ovcr!oi>(is  tho  new  markets,  are 
undergoing  decoratiuus  by  tlie  principal  artists  of  the  empire. 
The  classic  facade  of  ihis  ttnc  Gothic  edi^ce  is  not  to  be  rebuilt, 
but  will  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  original  boilding  by 
sn  ingenious  plan  of  the  tity  arcbiiect,  M.  Ballard, 

The  mnaC  importnnt,  however,  of  the  ecclesiastical  improve- 
ments  \&  the  re-distribution  of  the  parishes.  \i\  the  old  ^.y^Ieni 
some  which  consisted  of  rich  aod  populous  quartt-rs  eoJQjed  Jprge 
revenues,  as  fur  example  St.  Kucli,  while  in  the  remote  parts  of 
^e  city  the  receipts  were  warcclv  sufficient  to  pay  the  Wa^rcs  of 
the  sacrislau.  The  object  niraed  at  was  to  make  each  pariah  self- 
supporting,  and  brin^  a  place  of  worship  close  to  every  nian*s 
door.  This  lias  tliaiiuisljeil  botli  the  wealth  and  size  of  the  central 
parishes,  and  has  necessitated  the  building  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  jjarish  churches.  The  despotic  power  of  an  emperor 
iwbo  is  in  general  friendly  to  the  clergy  could  alone  have  enforced 
SO'  democratic  a  measure. 
The  inbobitantfi  of  Paris,  fnfra  miiros,  are  about  a  million^  or 
one  thirty-sixth  of  the  entire  empire.  It  pays  no  less  lliiin  one- 
teijth  uf  the  whole  direct  taxation  of  France;  and  of  its  indirect 
tajLulton  probably  a  larger  portion  still.  In  IB^i  there  were 
40D,UOO  workmen ;  nod  when  to  these  we  add  their  families  and 
the  domestic  servants,  who  are  not  included  in  tbc  cnlrulnlioa, 
•we  must  conclude  that  the  niimbcr  of  shopkeepers  atid  indepen- 
dent persons  are  in  smaller  proportions  than  in  London.  One 
.peculiarity  of  France  is  the  Inste  wbicb  predominates  in  tlie  ca- 
pital, where  most  of  the  superior  commodities  are  m&nufftctured, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  competition  from  the  provinces.  Ti»e 
average  rate  of  wa^es  is  from  3  to  4  francs  o  ilay  ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  so  large  a  hudy  of  workmen,  so  aaiply  paid,  are 
■emphiyed  cliieily  upon  arlitleg  ol  luxury,  or  upon  buildings 
^euerally  undertaken  on  eredit,  and  when  we  know  that  poUlicat 
-'AjEilatioii  or  revolution  iuslaiilly  obstructs  this  trade,  annihilates 
this  iredit.  and  reduces  three- fourths  of  the  operatives  lu  starva- 
tion, we  should  infer  that  no  city  was  better  secured  than  Paris 
-against  tumult  and  insuirectioQ .     This  is  a  fact  to  which  the 
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people  are  beg^inntn^  to  open  tbeir  pycs,  and  in  tbelr  l>cttor 
I  Knowledge,  far  more  tlmii  in  ^trisoOs  or  police^  will  be  found, 
the  guarantee  for  iuture  tranijLiillitv.  It  is  indeed  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  France  that,  however  unn-aiTantnb1&  mny  hnve 
been  tlie  grsisp  of  po*er  by  its  pfesenl  ruler,  lie  still  nits  on  the 
miviction  that  be  can  best  Tetain  it  b^  providing  for  nil  tlic  ma- 
[tcrial  wants  of  Iiis  timf,  and  thus  bestowing  upon  the  natioD^ 
along  with  the  great  Itlesstng  ot  iatcrnal  trEiiii|iiiUitj^,  some  eoncH 
pcnsation  tor  the  buijcsi  pridu  and  political  activity  which  de^ 
polism  crustioiL,  for  ibe  public  torpor  and  the  national  dograda- 
tion  wbich  it  neceMarily  inflicts. 


Art.  ^^.— 7%!?  Bomaii  State,  po^u  1815  to  1850.  Bj  Luigi 
Carlo  Farini.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  the  Right  Hun. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  for  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford.  4  vols. 
Tendon,  lf*5()-4. 

THERE  WBS  R  period  when  cburcbinen  ruled  the  first  kjtig> 
douis  of  Eurupe — when  England  Ijad  its  Wolsey,  Irance 
uts  Kiclii'licu  and  Mazarin,  Spain  its  Ximcites  and   Albcroni. 
~7h*y  fMre  more  frequently  great  statesmen  than  go«)d  men,  but 
ieir  successors  are  too  often  neither  one  nor  the  othei*. 

*  The  rause  of  Italy/  said  Count  Cavour,  'has  been  carried 
before  the  tLibiinal  gf  public  upinii;p/  Public  upiniun  ba* 
lot  been  in(]ii^rercnt  to  the  call,  iind  [be  more  it  is  eoliifhteacd 
Upon  the  abuses  which  prevail  throughout  that  beautiful  land,  the 
.speedier  must  be  the  downfali  of  a  system  which  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  age.  Of  oil  bad  Governments,  that  of  the  Pope  is  generalljr 
kcknnwledged  to  be  the  worst.  After  reij^ning  fof  centuries  oVCr 
favoured  territory,  teaching  and  moukUnji  at  its  will  a  race 
richly  rmloAvod  wilh  jdivsieal  and  intellectual  gifts*  the  result  is 
"lliat  two  foreign  armies  are  ret^uircd  to  repress  the  just  irritation 
ot  the  people  towards  its  rulers.  Ear  from  desiring  to  eflect  iui- 
provrmunis,  the  endeavour  of  the  Pontil!  is  to  retard  all  pTogreas^ 
and  shut  out  every  ray  of  Ugbt  which  could  relieve  the  medlieval 
iarkness  in  which  the  Papacy  had  it&  being.  Whore  some 
jureiy  civil  change  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  public  voice,  a 
lirect  n'fusnl  may  net  be  given,  but  means  are  sure  to  be  found  la 
'tender  tlie  concession  abortive,  l^erniission  to  cortstmct  railways 
waa  delayed  as  long  as  delay  was  possible,  and,  when  a  tftrdj 
and  reluctant  consent  had  been  extorted,  the  obstructions  put 
in  the  way  of  the  projectors  pi*evcntcd  mure  than  a  few  miles 
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from  'beiag  completpd.  The  impiCrativc  demands  of  a  Tiiir^ijein 
potentate  Lave  met  with  mure  success,  but  the  only  rnilroads  m 
course  of  construction  arc  those  wbich  are  required  by  iJie  Aufr> 
triat)  army  of  occupation. 

When  a  giM»l  law  cboncps  In  be  passed  with  the  honest  ron-* 
currency  of  the  Pope,  it  is  cither  invoked  or  remains  ft  decul 
letier  if  it  interferes  with  the  interests  of  any  dominant  cUsb. 
The  custom-duties  being  excessive,  Pius  VII.  aiuiouoeed,  ua  hi* 
accession  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  intention  to  frame  ft  neir 
tariff.  The  scheme  was  prepared.  The  contnibiindists,  who 
saw  that  their  occupation  wouhl  be  gune  if  the  duties  wcnr 
lowered,  took  the  alarm.  They  applied  to  the  subordinates  la 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  ami  so  cogent  were  tlicir  arguments, 
thai,  in  spite  of  the  cnlrealies  of  macjistratea,  and  incrcbaalSy 
the  reform  was  abandoned.  Some  slight  improvement  has  since, 
been  effected,  but  it  is  too  trivial  to  afford  substantial  relief.  Th 
standing  laM-s  themselves  are  constantly  superseded  to  the  outrag-e 
of  justtre..  Prince  iJugncompagnj  of  Rome  bought  a  palace  from 
a  brother  Prince  for  8000^.,  but  the  properly  was  found  to  be 
overburdened  with  mortgn^es,  and  the  buyer  refused  to  complete 
the  purchase.  The  seller  bad  recourse  to  the  Pope,  and  pctitioued 
that  the  mortgages  might  be  cancelled,  and^  without  ttie  leas 
regard  to  the  unfortunate  creditors,  the  prayer  was  grnnled.  Thi 
peroicious  laicity  does  not  prevent  a  no  less  nerniciuus  inllexi- 
bilily.  A  mistake  occurred  in  the  reprint  of  a  code  of  laws  by 
which  tlie  greater  punishment  was  accidentally  aIIotte<i  to  tl; 
lesser  crime,  and  vice  i-ersa.  A  provincial  judge,  who  tried 
case  under  the  former  statute,  detected  the  error,  and  interred 
for  the  prisoner.  The  Government  which  affects  to  claim  in 
fallibdity  for  the  Pope  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual  malt 
alleged  that  it  was  impossible  to  acknowledge  itself  wronp,  audi 
the  man  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  life, 

No  single  insljince,    perhaps,  will  give  a  stronger  proof  of  tUo 
complete  disregard  by  the  Papal  Government  of  all  that  is  con-, 
sidered  law  and  justice    in  other   c<iuntries  than  the   conduct 
Cardinal  Consalvi   in   1821.     He  was  a  wise  and    enlighten 
man,  who  truly  desired  the  improvement  of  his  countrj*,    ani 
wlir>,   as   a  necessary   coaserjupncp,   was   vehemently   iipposcd    to 
Austrian  influence  in  Italy,  which  labours  to  keep  every  poflioti 
of  the  coiintrv  in  the  abased  condition   of  LoOlbardy.      C)n  this 
account  he  was  obnoxious  in    turn  to   the  cabinet   of  VienuOy 
which  had  just  then  aeensed  the  Papal    court  of  weakness  fi 
not  piittiurj  n  stop  to  some  alleged  disorders  in  Romagna.      T 
Cardinal  had  no  choice  but  to  yield  to  the  policy  of  Lis  eueiuicsy' 
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or  To  emlfin»eT  his  power,  and  we  have  the  confession,  under  liis 
)wn  lianti  that,  when  it  suited  his  ambition  and  convenieoce,  he 
)uld  throw  aside  even  tbe  shadow  of  the  furms  of  law: — 

*In  order  to  cliange  liiis  state  of  tilings,'  Le  writes  to  Cardinal  Sati- 

Bverino,  Legate  at  Bologna^  •  kis  HoUness  says  that  he  can  find  no 

'other  meam  tfum  that  of  luhing  the  notoriety  and  wu-heclncss  of  I  heir 

derdt  as  the  rule  for  banUhinff  persont  ftom  the  stat&  under  pain  of 

iimmediale  imprison ment  should  theif  return,  or  refuse  to   go  away  ^ 

manif  must  he  seized  in  Forli^  others  in  Cesena.     Tlie  t\aniple  of 

tiis  prompt  oaA  energetic  mea^uri?,  ajiplied  in  tB"0  or  three  places  to 

iHicicDt  iiuriibera  l{>  proilute  an  eflect  ond  awe  faciious  [>eraons,  will 

iv«  the  liunour  of  Government  and  prevent  foreig-ii  twcupacion.* 

A  month  after,  he  was  shocked  at  the  consequences  of  his  own 
orders : — 

'  The  fjct  is,  Moat  Eminent,  tliat,  between  the  two  legations,  the 
number  of  persons  arrested  and  expelled  is  much  above  a  hundred. 
Tcilher  at  Milan,  nor  in  Picdmoat,  nor  in  Naples,  have  lliinga  be«ti 
irrieH  so  far,  and  ive  sliall  have  to  listen  to  what  will  be  said  by  the 
5np;li3hi  Frenrh,  and  Oerman  (not  Auatrian)  papers  of  this  so-cailed 
lasracre  of  the  Innocents,  as  your  Excellency  informs  me,  and  uhich 
iTi'iJi  cause  the  Pope  to  be  called  the  most  furious  of  peryecutors,* 

If  tlicse  are  the  acts  of  the  enlightened,  what  is  Hl<ely  to  be 
|he  conduct  of  the  bigots  Xo  jnisnile  and  oppression?  The 
ibuses  are  the  natural  fruit  of  a  Government  which  is  entirely 
ibsolule.     Its  head  is  infaUiblc,  its  ministers  arc  irresponsible, 

10   peiiple   are   without   power,    and    are   totally  Tinrpp resented. 

I'lic  sole  motive  lo  which  it  i&  accessible  is  the  motive  of  fear. 

It  the  faintest  hope  of  successful  rcaistnncf  causes,  tyranny  Iw 
>rcA:ul  fiver  prudence.  The  revolution  of  ItiSl  occasioneil  con^ 
^dcrable  alarmj  and  the  great  powers  of  Europe  seized  the 
opportunily  to  recommend  the  reforms  imperatively  required, 
"^bous^h    ltn<;land    had    no    regular    ambassador    iu  Rome,   Sir 

laniiltoD  Sevinour,  then  our  envoy  at  Florence,  was  sent  on  the 
Jrcaaiotl,  and    united  with   the    ambiissniloTs  of  France,  Austria^ 

'russia,  oaA  Russia  in  preparing  the  famous  Memorandum  of 

le  10th  of  May,  1831:— 

'  Mure  than  fourteen  montlis  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Memoran- 
\mn  Man  given  in,"  wrote  Sir  II.  Scjmour  to  the  FreiiGli  anibassadorji 
leaving  Home,  '  and  not  one  of  the  rFcomiiiendatioiis  which  it  con- 
ihi9  has  been  fully  ado[»tf'd  acid  carried  into  execnlioii  by  the  Papal 
loveriinient ;  for  even  the  edicts.,  which  have  been  either  prepuri^d  or 
tubllshed,  and  which  profess  to  carry  some  of  these  recomrneudations 
into  olfect,  differ  es-ienttaliy  from  \\w.  ni«&sur&a  Tecomniendeil  in  the 
Mtmonuidum.  The  consequence  of  thi^  state  of  lliinga  has  been:  that 
nrhich  it  woa  natural  to  expeL't.     The  Papal  Governmeiil,  hitniig  taken 
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an  effectual  steps  to  remedy  the  defects  which  liad  created  ihn  diiiiwu-u 
tent,  that  discontent  has  bt;en  increased  by  the  d isappui ainieiit  of  hupei^ 
-which  (he  iieg'Otiatioiis  at  Rome  were  calculated  to  (ucim  :  luid 
after  the  five  Powers  have  for  more  tliiui  a  year  bten  occupii 
endeaToiiring:  to  restore  tmnquiliity  tn  the  Koman  State,  the  pr 
of  voluntary  obedience  by  the  impulation  to  the  authortfy  of  the  Sove-, 
reign  jieems  not  to  be  nearer  than  it  was  when  the  negotialionH  first 
coniinejjced.     The  Court  of  Ifonie  appears  to  rely  upon  the  temporary 
preserice  of  foreign  troops^  and  upttti  the  exfieciecl  service  of  an  aux-^ 
iliary  Swiss  force,  for  the  maiiHenance  of  onier  in  its  territories.     Bur 
foreign  octu]mtiiin  cannot  be  indefijiitely  pntlonged,  and  it  \a  not  likely ' 
that  any  Swisn  force,  of  such  an  acnotint  ils  could  be  maintained  by  tiva 
Jiiianciial   means  of  the  Roman  Government,  could  be  capable  of  sof 
pressing  tlie  diycontent  of  a  ivhule  populaliun ;  and  even  if  tTuiquill 
could  be  restored  by  siicli  rneaiia,  it  could  not  be  consideretl  to  be|_ 
manently  re-established,  nor  would  rucIi  a  cuodition  of  liilnga  be' 
kind  of  pacification  to  which  liie  Briliah  Gov^rnnieut  intended  to  be  A. 
party.     The  British    Government  foresees,   if  the  present  system  i« 
persevered  in,  that  fresh  diBturbance  must  be  expected  to  late  place 
in  the  Fapat  State,  of  a  character  progreaeively  Jnore  tind  mori-  serious, 
and  that  out  of  these  may  spring  complications  dangemus  to  the  peaco 
of  Europe.' 

JVevcr  was  a  prophecy  more  fully  realized  ;  but  the  same  fstaj 
awaits  every  suggestion    of   change,  however  imperatively   re-l 
quired  or  strongly  supported,  until  some  irresistible  cumpulsion,! 
arises  which  Papal  power  caniiut  withstand  or  i^apal  cbicaoery/ 
evade.     Never  did  the  States  of  the  Church  grooit  uoder  a  more] 
grievous   tyranny    than    from    ]  fS31   to    ]847;    nnd   tbe   gow 
ment  had  reached  the  actne  of  corruption  atid  oppressiou  at  lbs] 
dcikth  of  Gregory  XVI.     Crowds  of  fugitives  sought  shelter  iaf 
Tustnny,  whose  {^vemment  was  then   true  to  the  huuiane  and,J 
Liberal    policy  of  Leopold   and  Joseph,  and    firmly  resisted  all 
intrcaties  of  foreign  powers   to   give  up  refugees  to  their  re- 
apective    sovereigns.        This    refusal    prompted    a  characterisiic 
manoeuvre    on    ttlc^    port    of    the    pa]]al    authoriues.      ( ilippo , 
Violi   was  one  of  many  who    fled    to    Tuscany  to    avoid    p( 
sptutioru      The   Roman   court  demanded  that  the  Grand  Hi 
should    surrender    him,    as   n    smuggler,    in    rompliance    wit 
the   treaty  of  extradition    for    non-political    ofTenees.      He  was.] 
delivered  accordingly  !a  the  Pupal  Govenimcnl,  which  ioslantlyj 
put  him  on  his  trial  before  a  military  tribunal   for  treasonabh 
acts,   and  he    was   condemned  to   fifteen  y>ear9'  iniprUonment   b 
irons.     The  Grand  Duke  was  indigntint  at  the  infamous  fraud, 
but  what  can  be  thought  of  the  ruler  who  perpetratetl  it— a  rule 
whose  specird  style  is^JJi's  HvUnsssV     The  tiawn   of  tbe  rei|^ 
of  Pins  IX,  opened  with  the  promise  of  a  brighter  day,    but  il 
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instamlr    became  i^vercast^    odiI    the  furmer  grmcUng  and  vin- 
clive  tyranny  was  installed.     The  so-called  rdurms  liave  been 
tirely  illusory  and  Lave  produced  nq  practiral  change. 
ir  the  Po]ie,  indeed,   Liiul  tbe   best  iut«.*ii lions,    lie   WQuld  be 
orsted  in  tlie  effort  Iti  effect  b  reform.     Althoupb  approached 
ith  liumility,  nnd  appiicentlv  ubeyed  as  tbc  vice^<?rent  ut  Heaven^ 
s  influence  is  much  Less  ttmn  might  be  imagined.     He  is  ruled 
J  the  coUeagiiefi  wlio  plated  luiu  on  his  llirone.      He  fears  them, 
be  remembers  fatal  aatecedcntft  in  the  brief  reigns  of  his  pre- 
lors,  suchas  Sixtus  V,  and  Clement  XIV.,  who  dared  loaetia 
tion  to  ihe  will  of  the  Sacred  College.     There  iua.y  be  occa- 
ona!  ads  ol  independence,  but  for  the  most  part  he  is  iu  tbe  bands 
I"  a  icliq^ue  of  CardiiiaJs,  who  never  fail  to  act  in  concert  in  alJ  that 
ncems  tbe  power  of  their  order.     Tbe  laiv5  that  are  published 
kis  nunc  have  rarely  received  his  signature,  and  it  has  actuaJly 
■ed  that  two  ma|;istratC3  have  put  forth  two  coniradictorj 
cts  on  the  fiame  subject  both  purprjrting  to  proceed  from  the 
c    supreme   source.     Without  any  cause    assigned,    withrjut 
eo  alleging  tbe  permission  of  the  l*ope,  the  Cardinals  abrognte 
iating  regulations  and  esIahliKb  new  ouea.      The  criminal  code 
of  Bologna  is  the  work  of  a  Cardinal  who  promulgated  it  by  bis 
rivate  authority.     The  two  ^len^bers  of  the  sacred  college  who 
II  the  posts   of  Chancellor  and  IDntario  '  have  it  in  (heir  powet,' 
■he  Cardinal  dc  Luca,  '  as  Qne  of  the  attrihules  of  their 
ices,  to  publish,  or  to  add  to,  or  to  lake  from  the  cdicU  of  the 
'ope    witbout   informing'   him   what   they   du,'      The   rnaoner  in 
bicb  others  can  sumetimea  venture  to  overrule  bis  deciaions 
pears  in  such  instances  as  that  of  Galloxzi,  who  obtained  from 
VIII.    a  favtmrahle  deaeo  in  a  cose  wbiLh  involved  his 
entile  fortune.      He  presented  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
tore  it  lu  pieces  in  bis  presence.      The  poor  man  went  home  and 
^^  blew  out  bis  brains. 

^H     Xo  Pontid'ever  lived  who  was  more  completely  under  tbe  rule 

^^Of  iboac  about  him  than  the  late  Gregory  X^^.      In  spite  of  tbe 

care  -which  wos  taken  to  provide  bim  with  every  luiury  that 

could  make  existence  agreeable,  and  to  keep  biin  from  all  know- 

icdge  of  the  aB'airB  of  hi&  kingdom,  be  lived  in  continual  fear  of 

nspii^cies  ami  rehellioiis.    Tbc  return  of  an  exile  seemed  to  bis 

ilied  fanry  like   tbe   escape   oi  a  tiger.     The  wish  to  see  for 

If  the  condition  of  the  country,  led  to  a  determinatiua  in 

841  to  visit  the  various  towns  in   his  dumiaions,  eXL'luding  the 

XiCgatiuns.     Care  w-as  taken  to  render  the  journey  nugatory  for  it» 

rpo»c     He  was  received  with  preconcerted  rejoicings  wherever 

wenc;  be  blessed  monasteries  and  rnouks,  and  nas  conducted  to 

it  tbe  aatiquities,  churches,  and  galleries  on  bis  way;    but  tbe 
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people  were  fcn-biddeii  to  prcaonl  petitions  to  him,  nor  was  any  oi 
allowed  tospenkto  him  on  basincss,     Thus  \\e  relumed  to  fioi 
no  wiser  ttian  he  set  out^  to  prvss  seven  more  years  in  the  ^nrdi 
halls  of  the  Vatican.     In  1846  the  Marquia  d'Azeglio  publish< 
bis  work  entitled  'The  last  Events  in  Romagna*  {GH  nitimi 
di   Roma/fiia),  which    proclaimed    in  forcibUe    tanguag'e,  to  tl 
whole  of   Europe,  some  of  the  evils  endured  by  the   subjects 
the  Pope.     The  quiel  of  the  aged  PonlilT  is  said  to  have 
diaturbed  by  this  book  wbtch  penetrated  even  to  his  w^U-waUh* 
chamber.     His  long  reign  was  suon  after  closed,     The  preset 
Pope,  like  most  of  those  wiio  went  before  him,  prefers  to  pofa 
his  position  as  head  of  the  Koman  Church  rather  than  diBch&r 
his  duties  as  Sovereign   of  the  Central  Stale  of  llaljp-,  and  he 
OS  completely  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others  as  Gregory  himsc 
The    Legates    of  the  provinces   are  usually    Cardinals.     Tl 
powers  of  a   Legate   are  defined  by  law,  but    he  is  furnished 
addition  with  a  brief  or  privfite  letter  of  instrudions  from   the 
Pojif,  which   enlarges   his  authority,   and   renders   him  almost  a 
sovereign  la  his  province.     How  jealously  each  guaids  hts  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  the  Le«ration  entrusted  to  bim,  day  be  sc 
from  the  indication  excited  by  an  order  of  Cardinal  Cuosah 
that  an  account  should  be  given  lu  the  court  of  police  at  Rul 
of  the  surna  ex])ended  nn  tlie  police  of  the  provinces.      •Can 
be  true,'  wrote  Cardinal  Spina  to  Cardinal  SanseVcrioo,  in  131| 
*  that    M.  Pacca  and  the  Treasurer    have   agreed  to    maJkC  t] 
Cnrtiinal  Legates  dependant  on  them  for  these  funds  ?     I    hai 
really  not  made  any  reply  to  either  of  them.     If  I  reijuire  mnoi 
1  shall   apply   to    the    "  Amminislrazione  Camerale/'  which 
orderetl  to  supply  our  demands.     I  shall  not  write  to  the  genet 
dirccllon  for  approbation,  and  we  shall  see  how  they  will  get 
of  the  difficiilly.     I  am  well  acquainted  with  M.  Pacca  and  his 
ambition.     Do  not  ask  me  to  enter  into  details.     I  nii^bl  pM^^ 
the  hounds  of  rnojeration.'     The  despots  who  thus  engross  tl^^| 
highest  powers  of  the  state  have  received  no  education  to  fit  thcd^i 
even  for  its  inferior  offices;  their  learning:,  when  they  have  nny, 
IS  theological,  and  Ihey  have  never  enjoyed  that   habitual   inter- 
course with  other  men,  which  is  the   foundation  of  a  kaowleil^e 
ot   the  affairs  of  life.     They  arc  leg:islators  without  acquaintance 
with  law,  and  almost  any  act,  laken   at   random,  will   prove   the 
ig'norance  of  those  who  made  it.     Political  economy  is  a  dead 
letter  to  them,  for  itisnot  permitted  to  be  taug-ht  in  any  University 
in  the  Pope's  dominions.     Yet    these    are    the  authorities    who 
rejj-ulate  taxation  and  the  customs  ;  and  the  result  has  been  exact 
wliat  might  be  expected.     Parishes  or  townships  (i-ommuni)  hal 
been  compelled  to  purchase  com  when  it  reached  a  certain  pricey 
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id  sell  it  a^io  at  a  lower  price  to  the  peopSe.     The  communi 

frt-  ruJned,  and  in  the  time  of  Leo  XII.  their  possessions  were 

}ld  to  liquidate  the  publicdcbt.  On  another  occasion  some  fil^hts 

locusts  hnvmg'  deslrojed  the  scanty  produce  of  thf?  Cam pag^na, 

ear  Rome,  the  !egi»latOT8   ordered   the   curates    to  enjoin  locual- 

hauis  from    the  pulpits    to  peasants    whom    locusts    Jiad    never 

tTouhled,  and  who  had  probably  never  heard  of  them.     In  the 

nrear  of  scarcity,  1^\%  Cardinal  Albsni  wns  applied  to  fo7  assist- 

ice, and  his  only  aid  "nas  to  send  some  tumi|>-scod,  wJlh  the  re- 

>mmcn4!ation  to  culti^nte   turnips.      After  these  specimens  of 

loiancc  and   interference    we  hardly   need    to    be    told    by  the 

[aiquiii  d^Azeglio  that 

ITnide  may  be  said  not  to  exist  in  tiie  Central  State  of  Italy,  though 
^ing  in  the  direct  line  lately  ojtened  to   the  commerce  of  the  East, 
ndia,  anii  China;  with  rivers  partly  navigable, rieli  in  mints,  and  pos- 
ting the  intwt  fertile  soil  in  thewJiole  peninsula,  and  inhabited  by  a 
kpnple  amply  endowed  with  quickness,  furethought,  energy,  and  stTength.' 
The   endowmcQt   of   a   Cardinal    due?    not  exceed    8(M,I/,    pel* 
inum  of  our  money^  yet  he  lives  sumptuously,  and  sometimes 
»vos  large  sums  at  his  death.    Venality  supplies  all  deficiencies 
ith  with  himself  and  bis  underlings,     lie   ba$   in  bis  establisli- 
icnl  a  person  called  a  Mediator,  whose  iluty  it  is  to  inteieede 
rith  his  master  for  farours  and  to  receive  pTituities   from  the 
Blitioner.    The  corruption  is  avowed,    When  Monsignor  Polidori 
Fas  Secretary  of  State  he  had  made  arrangements  for  farming  the 
tes,  and  was  promised  a  large  gratuity  from  certain  contractors. 
{Aving  obtaincti  the  |2[rant  they  refused  to  pay  bim  the  stipulated 
rcmiura.      IncretUble   as    it  may  sound,    he  prosecuiteil    them 
jfore  the  public  courts,  and  produced  in  evidence  against  them 
je  iniquitous  afrreement. 
The  admlnistrntioD  of  the  law  is  full  of  the   vilest   abuses. 
There  arc  innumerable  tribunals,  with  undefined  jurisdictions, 
rbicb  give  rise  to  incessant  contests  among;  the  judg^es,  and  inflict 
a  vast  amount  of  lilicatlon  upnn  llie  suitors.     The  evil  exists  1o 
an  extent  that  would  be  incredible,  and  certainly  intolerable  to  an 
"^nglisbman.     The  Segoatura  and  the  Santa  Rota  are  the  big-best 
|ivil  courtK,  and  some  account  of  the  latter  will  convey  an  idea 
ihe  Kort  of  justice  that  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  Papal  States. 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  the  jmlgcs  Sit  irt 
,  certain  rotation.     They  are  almost  all  avowedly  ignorant  of  the 
laws  they  are  to  administer,  but  they  are   permitted  to  have  an 
assistant,  called  *  il  Secreto,'  and  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  does  not  signify  how  uninformed  may  be  the  judfte, 
if  he  only  chooses  a  clever  '  Secreto,'   Strange  to  say,  the  |x;rsons 

who 
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who  preside  over  this  tribunal,  mu&t  never  reed,  or  hear 
deed  wliich  relnlrs  to  tlic  caiise  ihov  are  to  decide,  nor  must  they 
examine  whetliet  any  evidence  be  true  or  fatfte.  They  must  (: 
ererv  statpmetit  fmm  the  lips  of  the  lawyers  en^a^d  in  the  ca^i 
and  no  one  would  credit  tlie  licence  of  unfounded  asscrticms  wlii< 
prevails,  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of  reading  tiie  pleadjj 
which  are  always  printoil.  The  sentences  are  called  'Kesponsi 
and  oracular  enough  they  certainly  are,  and,  like  oracles,  o/ten 
dubious  interpretation.  One  well  knoivn  '  Resptmsum,'  on  a  loi 
pendin;<suit,  was  'Transardo  Hat.'  Neither  party  was  satisfit 
and  the  process  was  retommencf'd.  After  long  delays  a  seem 
responsum  came,  ivhich  was  still  'Fiat  Transartio/  The  Rt 
has  the  power  to  order  »  case  tu  be  reheard  as  often  as  it  pleast 
and  tlic  same  cause  has  been  decided  as  many  as  twenty  tii 
The  whole  pruccedina^s,  pleadings,  sentence,  and  even  the  law* 
yers'  bill,  is  in  Latin.  The  reasons  for  their  decision  are  in- 
viiriahly  fumiglied  by  the  lawyer  of  the  succesBful  litigant,  and  is 
(mnscribed  by  the  judge,  who  perhaps  adds  a  few  wtirds  of  his 
own.  The  gomlness  i>f  the  cause  is  a  secondary  matter.  The 
sure  cyuree  for  the  suitor  is  to  .iscerttun  which  of  the  Monsignc 
is  to  givG  judgment,  and  limit  all  his  exertions  to  winnii 
him  over.  A  ^ntleman  in  the  provinces  who  had  a  lawsulj 
involving;  o  large  part  of  his  property,  sent  his  son  to  Rome 
make  interest.     The  ymitb  was  instruclcd  thai  the  roati  lo  ll 

favour  of  the  judge  was  through  the  Contcssa ,      Ho  piii 

chased  jewels  to  the  value  of  7(^  scuJj   (abiiut  150/.),    and   ol 
tained  an  interview  with  ibe  lady.     She  examined  each  nrticll 
asked  the  price,  and  ended  hv  triving  him  an  assurancfe  thai  liij 
suit  should  prosper.     She  kept  her  promise. 

There  is  a  fiction  in  ihe  Homnn  law  which  seems  conlri%'pd 
favour  dtshunesC  piactlces,  A  person  who  has  a  bouse  within  th4 
Papal  States  is  supposed  always  to  reside  in  it,  notwithataadini 
it  may  be  notorious  that  he  has  been  settled  for  years  in  s 
forei^  land.  No  other  iniimalion  of  legal  proceedings  affettli 
liim  is  required  than'tn  afhx  a  notice  on  the  door  of  this  huuai 
or,  if  house  he  has  none^  to  the  door  of  the  court.  A  man  ma^ 
thus  lose  his  property  by  an  action  of  which  he  never  ht 
Colonel  Ragani,  long  residfcnt  at  Paris,  having  succeeilec 
small  patrimonv,  was  adjudged  to  discharge  a  del>t  cont 
with  a  perfumer  thirty  years  before.  His  first  infonnatiou 
the  subject  was  after  every  sixpence  of  his  inheritanne  had  b* 
expended  in  payitijg-  the  costs  of  the  suit  and  in  satisfying  tl 
demand.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  dishonest  altomej 
posKCBs  himsell'  of  the  money  left  by  the  elder  Ragaoi. 
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The  rriminal  do  not  yield  to  tlie  civil  courts  id  tlio  plenitude 
'  injustice.  The  Sacra  Consulla  is  the  bigheat  tribonal  in  Itame, 
id  cominences  proceedinps  apainst  the  presiimwl  culprit  without 
jiving  htm  any  notitc  We  know  a  case  id  wliicli  a  prrson  was 
■ntctired  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  not  only  witboul  any 
rial  but  without  any  cause  beings  assifpied.  He  was  kept  in 
in^nement  for  se^'^n  years,  and  was  only  released  when  the 
^apal  government  was  alarniwl  by  the  progress  iif  the  UberaU  in 
iS31,  A  few  more  esamplea  will  exhibit  the  crirnina]  juris- 
fcrudence  under  some  of  it*  aspects.  There  was  an  advoralc  of 
jolo^a  who  had  been  prefect  of  police  in  1815.  and  had  been 
li&niissed  for  theft.  Returning-  one  eveninj^  to  hie  house  be  re- 
pired  a  slight  wound  from  a  swurd.  He  hnd  an  a^sociat^  named 
Secchi,  with  whose  wife  be  was  in  love,  and  he  determined  to 
lake  use  of  the  incident  to  pet  the  husband  out  of  the  way.  He 
^nou^^e<^  his  friend  .is  having  procured  an  .issassin  'to  wurder 
im,  and  declared  that  he  had  recojtrnised  one  Monti  as  bis  a^sail- 
it.  He  produced  witnesses  to  support  bis  charge,  and  Mitnii 
thro«Ti  into  prison,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Anoiher 
son  then  confessed  on  bis  death-bed  that  it  was  he  who  bud 
ttempted  the  murder.  Monti  and  Zeccbi  were  released,  the  false 
ritni«ses  were  condemnwl  for  perjury,  but  the  prosecutor,  who 
been  once  a  dcmag-nn^ue^  and  had  become  an  adherent  of  the 
rope,  WftS  not  allowed  to  be  tried,  Nay  more,  lie  was  made 
;  member  of  tbe  Le^l  College,  and  was  afte^^^'a^ds  appointed 
GrejC^iry  XVI.  one  of  the  judges  of  tbe  Court  of  Appeal  at 
llogtia.  S 

A  pistot-sliot  was  fired  at  Cardinal  Rivarola  ;  the  Govern- 
ment offered  a  reward  of  3lX)0  scudi  (above  600/.)  for  tbe 
pseoTery  of  the  assassin,  J'hree  persons  were  speedily  de- 
>u nceii ^Bet torti,  a  lawyer,  and  two  military  officers,  Lieu- 
lanls  Bocci  and  Piolanti.  Bocri  was  in  bed  with  bis  wife 
Msen  tbe  carabineers  presented,  themselves,  They  would  not 
lllowhim  to  dress,  hut  put  him  in  irons  as  he  was,  and  eonsi^^ed 
lim,  in  company  with  his  fellow-aufferers,  to  a  dungeon.  There 
ley  remained  in  chains  and  darkness  for  eleven  months,  when  a 
>ntinct  made  between  the  inforniers  was  discovered,  from  which 
appeared  that  tbey  had  leag^ied  together  to  procure  the  lat^ 
Eward  which  bad  been  oflered  by  Government,  Their  victim^ 
re  released,  but,  such  hnd  been  their  sufferings  during  tlieir 
iprlsonmcdt,  that  Bocci  fell  down  dead  on  tbe  threshold  of  big 
owd  house.  Y'et  only  one  of  the  infamous  wretctips  who  plotted 
kinst  them  was  punished  at  all,  and  he  came  off  with  a  single 
's  imprisonment. 
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Luigi  Barlolucci,  sun  of  a  celebrated  lawj'er  in  the  Romaa 

States,  was  a  retirei)  captnln  of  corabiDeeCs.     His  opinions  Wi 
known  t»  be  liberal,  and  ho  bad  been  twice  in  prison  for  si 
pecteil  political  offences.     He  waa  at  Rome  at  the  period  wiu 
the  ntiiusctnents  of  the  raruival  baling  been  forbidden,  a  procli 
inntiou  was  issued,  peroiiuin^  the  people  uu  the  last  night  ut  tt 
festival,  to  enjoy  iheir  favourite  pastime  of  the  moccoletti.'    Tl 
prptlamation  was  drawn  up  so  much  in  the  st^le  uf  an  addrc 
to  bad  children,  to  whtum  an  indulgence  is  lu  be  granted,  till 
the  Romans,  instead  of  being  conciliated,  were  enraged,  and 
was  believed  that  some  hostile  demuiistration  would  take  plac 
dirlolucci,  who  was  [Hiissing'  the  evening  at  the  bouse  of  CounE 
Ferrelti  Mastai,    a    nephew    of   the    present    Pope,    refused    to 
accompany  the  guests  to  the  moccoletti,  alleging-  that,   il'  af 
disturbance   took  pUce,   he  should  be   accusErd    hy   the  polic 
The  next  morning  he  was  arrested,  was  tried  for  being  concerned  in 
the  demonstrations  of  the  preceding  night,  and  was  condemnt 
to  twenty  years'  imprisotiinent.      The  alibi  he  proved  did  m 
avail  him.     He  riGuiained  in   conlincmcnt  for  tbtcc   years,  when 
the  efforts  of  influential  persons,  and  especially  of  the  French 
ambassador,  produced  a  commutation  of  his  sentence  from  iui' 
prisonment  to  banishment. 

The  Austrian^  in  ibe  Legations  exceed,  if  possible,  the  paf 
authorities  themselves  in  the  rigour  and  injustice  of  tlictr  procee 
ings.     Signora  Zanardl,  a  lady  of  Rom,ag;na,   mIjo  was  living 
Ijolugna  in  X85<3,  held  strong  liberal  opinions,  which  she  ope 
expressed.    She  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  carried  to  the  Austrii 
military  prison  of  Santa  Agncae  in  Bologna,     The  ootragecTcite 
an  esressive  indignation,  but  indignation  there  is  of  necessil 
confined  to  the  whispers  of  confidence  and  produces  no  rcdre 
She  was  removed  to  Ferrara,  where  she  received  the  *  buncata 
that  is,  was  beaten  with  sticks.     She  i^  said  to   have  hnnio  h(_ 
sufFcrin^s  with  extraordinary  firmness,  and  no  information  could 
be  extorted  from  her.     She  herself,  however,  was  sentenced  t^j 
imprisonment,  but  we  are  unable  to  slate  for  what  period.     ^^^ 
few  years  since  there  were  some  cruel  executions  for  polilJc^^^ 
offences,     A  youth  of  eighteen,  going  out  al  Ferrara  from  ba 
father's  house,  was  met  by  a   friend,  wlu>  asked  bim  if  he  was 
going  to  college.     '  This,'  replied  the  young;  man,  '  is  not  a  day 
for  study,  but  for  mourning.'     The  w>ords  were  reported  to 
police  ;  he  was  tried  at  Rologna  before  an  Austi'ian  militarv 

*  Ttime  are  short  bits  of  candli;  wliich  tlie  hoUdny-rciidLen  caaty  in  ihi-ir 
Thf^y  nte  lighted  'when  it  gtrts  dark,  and  cmIi  tries  to  bluw  out  tLe  caadle 
ncigbbour. 
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buna],  and  wax  sentenced,  we  believe,  to  »  year's  impriwinment. 
Fiiur  jiiprsons,  in  a  rcspecwble  rank  of  life,  arresteJ  in  1852  ia 
''BologDu  on  'sospetli  polilici,'  were  kept  in  tonfinement  for 
ree  months,  and  then  &pt  at  Ubevt}'.  They  iDquired  tie  cause 
if  their  punishment^  and  were  answered  by  ibe  authorities,  '  You 
atl  hesl  bo  silent;  every  word  is  at  \n\ii  peril.'  This  is  the 
itruc  ppiinme  of  Homnn  rule.  Every  word  spoken  by  ita  subjects 
nt  llieir  peril. 

Xorlure  continues  to  be  the   opprohrium   of  Italy.      A  single 
iiutanre  will  seiTC  as  an  example  of  huDdreds  of  similar  ca3es,L 
A    BJlversmith     in    Faenra,    named    Commandini,    was    greatly 
tBspccted  by  bis   fclloiv-citizens,   and  was   believed   to    be  much 
usted  by  them  in  their  private  affairs.     The  authorities  ima- 
infd  that  he  was  the  depositary  of  political   confidences,  and 
'Cillier  beluDjred  to  a  secret  society  himself,  or  was  consulted  by 
tltose  who  did.     He  wiis  conveyed  to  prison,  and  shown  a  list  of 
ames  containing  some  of  the    most  distinguished  pprsons  ia 
nenza  for  rank  and   intelligence.      Accusations  of  conspiracy 
ainst    the  Gnvemment  were  appended,  and  he   was  requested 
to  attest  their  truth  by  his  si^naluire.      On  his  refusal  he  was  sus- 
pended by  the  arm,  and  punished  with  the  '  bancata.*     lie  cun- 
linued  firm  throughout  his  agony,  hut,  fearing  that  he  might  not 
iSvf  strength   to   hold  out  against  a  repetiUnn   of  the  suffering, 
!e  contrived  to  ronvey  a  messap:o  to  the  individuals  he  was  tor- 
red  to  demmnee,  exhorting  them  to  fly.     Commandiiii  hiinself 
s,  we  believe,  sent  to  the  galleys, 

Besiiles  the  ordinary  tribunals,  the  Ponti6cal  Government 
ften  gives  power  to  a  special  criminal  court  to  proceed  to  judg- 
ent  without  observing  the  usual  forms  prescribed  by  the  law; 
id  this  is  called  judging  by  a  summary  process.  Neither  the 
tctTogatories  nor  the  aosweis  of  the  witnesses  ore  committed  to 
rriting,  nor  do  they  take  place  in  presence  of  the  accused,  who 
kept  in  total  ignorance  and  Is  not  allowed  to  have  counsel  to 
defend  him.  One  of  these  courts,  which  was  presiiJe<l  nver  by 
Cardinal  Hivarola,  has  perhaps  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
jurisprudence.  He  was  of  an  irascible  and  impetuous  character, 
which  peculiarly  unfitted  liim  tor  Ids  office,  and  Lis  political 
'pinions  were  expressed  with  a  degree  of  "violence  that  amounted 
raving.  He  condemned  people  who  hod  died  before  the  pro- 
edlngs  against  lliem  had  begun  ;  he  condemned  persons  whose 
mes  he  did  nol  know,  and  who  were  lndicate<l  only  by  a  soubri" 
quet  or  by  some  personal  peculiarity.  Hearsay  evidence  and  vague 
rumours  were  the  basis  of  the  convictions  in  a  tribunal,  which 
even  in  the  Roman  States  is  yet  cited  for  its  nolorious  infamy, 
mong  the  50)i  persons  accused,  121,  who  belonged  to  the  higher 
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classes  of  fiocietj,  were  banished  to  Tuscan;.  The  Papal  Go- 
vorament,  seized  wltli  nn  apprchetlsioa  that  tbey  Jnight  conspu 
ia  tlicir  exile,  recalled  tlieiu  to  Home.  la  tLe  beiicf  thut  thei 
■■pre  pardoned^  tticy  returned  to  tho ir  homes :  they  were  im- 
flfediately  arrested,  and  after  a  long  investigation  seven  wei 
sentenced  to  be  bebcaded,  tliough  all  did  not  sufier,  nnd  tbe  rest 
were  miprisoncd  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  Tliis  occurret 
in  lK2i>  imt!  the  majority  <tf  them  were  only  released  durins 
the  brief  revolution  of  lJri31.  The  narrative  of  ibt;  ^Lirqitiu 
d'Aieglio  of  the  transactions  which  took  place  in  Romagna  ii 
1J^4j  will  thruw  further  light  on  these  state  prasecutions. 

'Tlie  rnnioiirc'd  pnlitical  uplnions  of  an  iodividnal  funn>E>r]  n  suffii^^t. 
exoase  for  im)irii«>Rin£;  iiini,  and  lliat  ng  stiouger  cause  cxUtenJ  aiijauji 
mail  J- of  tliusw  arrested,  was  pruvicd  by  tlit;  g^rt-iiL  number  uf  persons 
at  bberlj  after  months  and  even  years   of  cjipthily,  wbiose   innocent 
this,  very  comini.ssion   itwilf  Mas  coinjielled   to  ac!tuowlMl;j;i'.     Uodilj 
tortures,  privation  of  all  comfort,  unwholvnome  prisons,  mental  itlarms 
and  iniquitous  means  employed  to  obta-in  oonfes^ion^,  roaka  a  sad  luslor 
ofivhich  (hose  who  have  read  iJie  work  of  FelStco  can  fonw  an  ide 
for  tlie  wrttclios  wlio  are  the  agonts  in  these  eWl  deeds  inv  everj-whei 
.'dike.     Tiie  cruelties  and  horr«T!<  practised  towanJs  pciMinprs  in  swrrd 
trlljuiiaU  and  within  prison  wai]»  by  this  eoininission,  mtiy  be  infpr 
from  what  wait  perpetrated  in  open  day,  and  in  llie  »igh(  of  lb«  )H*opti 
during"  last  suinmer.      In  thu  hottest  hours  ol  liie  liolttfst  du\-s  mi^hl 
observMi  ou  the  dusly  roads  of  Koina^ua  a  lon^  iWn  uf  CMts  ^utnld 
by  carabineers  and  sbirri  containing  (he  political  prisoners,  u  bo  iv«r 
conveyed  ironed  from  on«  prison  to  anotlier.     They  iver«   not  pureun 
used  lo  hanhhips,  and  tbe  greater  nucnbt^r  wer^  probably  [tuiltlen,  evet 
iu  the  eyes  of  the  govemmejjJ,     It  nmybe  imagined  with  wfiat  fwlins 
tlie  fpeclators  beheld  tliem  carried  llirough  the  towns — lillhy,  fovei 
with  du5t,  MMtrched  by  the  sun,  hound  and  treated  like  foluiis.     It  auyJ 
truly  be  eaid  of  those  who  thought  Ci>  strike  terror  by  such  means  iutc 
the  stron^f  liearts  of  ttio  Romagnuoii,  that  God  had  darkened  their  ^igh 
mid  taken  away  their  reason.     But  all  these  evil  deeds  were  pow^rle 
to  gain  the  ead  i:le!^ire<l  by  the   commission;    for  tending  questions,! 
deceptive  attendaots,  promises  of  paidon,  torture  iesi.df  felled  to  cxtrac 
coiifo^ions  from  people  who  had  nothing  to  reveal,  and  the  proeeedkt; 
of  the  eourt  were  necessarily  brought  to  a  close.    Pirsons  then  nwidiog 
in  Koiuajjia  relate,  that  the  judges  in  despair  imsheii  from   tho  culls 
tho'  Curdinal,  to  point  pm  to  him  the  impcissibiUty  of  obtaining  con-j 
deninations  with  any  semhlance  of  truth,  and  he  urged  them  to  itpeiidj 
nioiify  liivisldy  and  use  every  stratagem  to  find  a  pretext  for  itiflictinjl 
punibhmeiEit.     At  leug-tfa,  aa  neititer  conspiracies  nor  political  crimes] 
eouM  be  discovered,  a  charge  was  got  up,  based  on  analogies  of 
wilh  preiieiil.  fitcts,  uncertain  depusLtioHS  uf  unknown  wittitwsrti,  acts 
snniff^Iiny  mixt'd  np  with  state  offeitce?,  and  ujwn  these  Lrroituds 
iHwrt  condemned  tiro  persons  to    dead),  aud  a  grcst    many  to  l«fi, 
jirtcen,  aud  twriiiy  years  at  the  gtdlevs,' 
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The  bishops,  who  mo  liltle  priacrt  in  their  dioceses,  have  also 
lieir  courts.  These  tribuu^ils  d<?cidc  on  all  causes  in  which 
^lesiaBtics  are  in  any  wny  interested,  even  when  a  lajrman  is 
le  of  the  parties.  Xbc  abuses  wliich  grow  oul  of  this  privilege 
easily  lie  conceived.  Ttie  Lisliops  are  endowed  with  ooe 
wliich  carries  tyranny  into  every  bousehold.  They  inflict 
Incs  nnc{  penances  IW  eating  meat  on  fust  days,  cind  if  llie  offence 
^rommiticd  in  a  pubHc  tavern  the  propriclor  is  likewise  involved 
Ibe  puniahinenl.  We  have  been  infoimetl  bj'  various  officers 
(•urabixieers  tlmt  during^  (heir  long"  serviie  (lie  grcotw"  number 
orib-rB  came  from  the  bishops  and  inrjui^itors,  and  tbey  even 
rie  with  llie  CaTtHnnl  le^tes,  in  consigning  ine^n  to  prison  and 
i!e,  without  any  trial.    There  is  a  celiebrfitpd  phriise  well  known 

the  subjects  of  the  Pope ; — *  we  order  thai be  iinprisoned 

ir  three  Inontlis,  or  go  into  exile  for  reasons  known  to  us.' 

Amid  these  engines  of  oppression  the  IncjuisilLon  remains  the 

10  as  ever  in  spirit,  the  airoe^nnt  enemy  of  all  hunian  freedom 

LadcI  procjcss.     In  February,  184y,  (Jarini;  the  Hepublican  rule, 

le  tribunal   was  suppressed  and  the  buildin;;;  searched  by  the 

len  tui tharities.      An  interesting  account  of  the  result  was  given 

at  tlie  time-  by  Father  Mahony,  and  affords  a  glimpse  both  of  its 

isl  and  present  operationi. 

'  I  Was  slrttcfc  *fth  the  oLitw-anl  appearanee  of  civiliiation  and  coni- 

»rT  ilwplav^il  hy  thet  btijlding-,  but  on  entering  the  real  character  nf  the 

tencem  n-as  no  longer  flisAuniilaied.  •   •  •  All  these  ti^rrecl  cages  have 

rnne:  iron  ring^  let  into  the  iua!M:inrf  ,Rnd  in  nome  there  is  a  largo  stun b 

Itrrdv  iinbeddetl  in  the  centre  with  a  j*imilar  ni.B9!iive  ring.      ^Numerous 

ii«cn(iliun«,  liiited  ceNtuiieii  hack,  are  dimly  legible  an  the  adinljHion  of 

Bghl,  tlie  general  tenur  being  asse^rtictu  ut'  innocence.     The  oJTieer  in 

liaige   lal  ni«  down   tu   wht^re  thi.'   men   were  di^g^tng'  in  the  vaults 

plotv  ;  they  had  cleared  a  dowuward  flight  of  steps  which  was  choked 

rillt  old  Tublitali,  and  Iiad   uome   to  a   series  of  dungeo:i4  under  the 

lis   deeper  stilt,  ioid   which  immediately  brought  to  my   mind  the 

BBS  «if  llie  Duge  iinder  the  canal  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  at  Venice, 

^that   hM*  fill-re  v.it»  a  surpassittg  horror.      I   sii*   inibediJed  id 

iry,    tin  3^- ni  metrical  I Y  arranged,  five  ukeletons    in  various  re- 

,  and  the  elearaitee  hiwl  only  just  bp^ua  ;  the  period  of  their  iiiser- 

bon  in  ihEstpot  ntusl  have  been  ninro  than  a  century  and  &  half.    From 

jltiother  vault  full  uf  skulls  aitd  scatlered  human  remains,  tlicre  was  a 

[laft  about  tlsur  feiet  square  ascenLtiitg  perpendicularly  to  the  tir»t  floor 

"the  building,  and  endiiig-  in  a  pBs$ag>e  ud'the  hall  of  the  ciiitucery, 

rhere  a  tra|«-fioor  lay   belwten  the  tribunal  and  the  way  iulo  a  iuile  of 

rHjnw  destined  for  one  of  the  offictTn,      The   object  of  this  pliaA.  Cuuld 

(fiiuit  of  but  one  sunui^.     The  gn^und  of  ihe  vault  wiu  made  up  of 

lecayed  animal  matter,  a  Iilmp  of  which  held  imbedded  in   it  a   long 

^Ikrn  !f»ok  of  hair,  as  I  found  hy  personal   examination,  as  it  was 

^hovelled  up  fifom  below.     "Why  or  whereforCf  with  a  large  space  of 
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vaeani  ground  lying  outside  ttie  structure,  this  chturnel-house  sfiould  be 
Qtrived  under  tlu'  dwelling:  passes  my  ken.  But  this  is  not  all  ;  there 
two  lar^c  subterranean  limekilns,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  i^haped 
like  a  bee-liive  in  niasfinry,  filleij  witii  layers  of  calcined  bones,  fonning' 
the  substratktni  of  tivo  other  chanibers  on  the  ground  fiuor  in  the  Im- 
mediaie  vicinity  of  the  mysterious  shaft  above-mentioned.  I  Iciiov  not 
what  interest  you  uia.y  allacJi  to  what  looks  like  a  chapter  from  Mr*. 
IfadcliiJ'e,  but  had  I  not  the  evidence  of  my  own  tjenfies  I  would  never 
have  dreamt  of  sucli  npjrearances  in  a  prison  of  the  holy  office.  To- 
morrow the  whole  populiiiion  of  Home  is  publicly  inviteti  to  <.'ome  tnd  i 
see  wilh  their  own  eyes  one  of  tlie  re^sulla  of  entrusting  power  to 
cleriea!  haoiis.  The  archives,  wanting  the  very  recent  onfw  only,  have 
been  ovcrhHi]]ed,iind  a  selection  will  be  forthwith  published.  Latterly 
the  codeefn  had  become  almost  exclusively  poliitical.  and  ojily  bu^ed 
itself  wilh  "earbonari"  and  "freemasooa,"  under  which  terms  even* 
aspiratit  after  a  coiisCitutional  form  of  government  was  thought  iair . 
game^  and  hunted  out  secundum  artem* 

Thuft  the  clearest  evidetiee  was  afforded  that  it  was  a  political 
even  more  than  a  rcli^ioiiK  tribunal,  and  wliether  a  mau  was 
susperted  of  liberalism  or  heresy,  the  same  guilty  secrecy 
&!irgudetl  his  trial  and  fate  fn>m  the  worltl,  The  rigour  oi*  the 
scnteacca  had  been  little  mitigated  in  recent  times.  One  of  the 
persons  libernted  by  the  Revolution  bad  passed  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  dungeons.  Having  cibtaine<l  some  of  tbe 
papers  of  an  ccelesinstic,  who  wns  expected  from  the  Holy  Land, 
lie  pers<jnated  liiin  at  Home,  and  in  this  capacity  was  conse- 
crated a.  bishop,  It  was  intended  that  a  UfB-long  incarceration 
ebould  expiate  the  fraud. 

Even  the  police  of  Rome  are  endowed  with  estraordinary  pawren. 
le  lowest  commissary  liaa  tlie  right,  without  assigning  any  reasoD, 
_Jrgive  an  order,  which  in  Rome  is  called  a  '  controlla,'  in  other 
places  a  '  precetto,'  to  any  one  he  pleases^  to  remain  in  liis  bou$e 
Irom  sunset  to  aunri&c ;  he  must  not  go  to  a  colTee-liouser  Isrem, 
or  eating- house,  and  he  is  liable  to  be  visited  by  the  police  at 
any  hour  of  thf  day  or  night.  These  controSlati  may  at  this 
jnomeot  be  reckoned  by  thousands.  They  camiot  earn  their 
livelihood,  for  no  one  likes  to  employ  them,  though  they  probably 
have  been  guilty  uf  no  other  ufTence  than  that  of  contrareBing  tbe 
■designs  of  some  myrmidon  of  the  police.  The  vjolntjon  of  a 
controlln  may  be  punished  by  months,  or  even  years  of  iinprtson- 
meni,  ami  the  gaols  overflow  wilh  persons  wbo  hate  beoa  in- 
carcerated I'ur  this  cause.  The  vexatious  regulations  of  iJie  police 
ISU'c  endless;  and  fre<|ucntly  so  absurd,  that  were  tlipy  nof  \ht 
source  of  such  stffjous  evils  they  would  excite  a  smile..  In  tbr 
town  of  Rologna,  at  this  momeait,  no  man  can  have  a  paaspott 
,  to  leave  Ills  home  unless  his  wife,  in  person  nr  by  letter,  significi 
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fhcr  pprmU&ion  that  he  shottld  jjo;  if  he  ts  sinale,  an  attestation 
\from  liis  curate  of  *  Stato  Ubero  '  is  required.  A  gentlemaQ 
[cannnt  visit  his  propprtV)  and  a  domestic  cannot  go  to  see   his 

family,  a  few  miles  distant,  without  a  passport,  to  obtain  which 
proper  furm  requires  aUendance  at  different  ofliLes,      Nor  can 

inj  servant  he  dismissed  without  informing'  the  police  whither  he 
^15  gone  and  whence  his  successor  comes, 

'  To  keep  fdir  MFitli  ttie  police  at  Rome  and  e^cap^e  persecution,  a  loyal 
lubJecC  of  ihe  Pope  must  go  to  nia--'S  uri  Sundays  and  oti  all  other  pre- 
~  days;  be  mu^t  often  go  to  tKe  coniniuniun,  must  confers  every 
eIUi,  eat  uo  meat  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays^,  repeat  the  Augclu»  at 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  tate  oft'  l>is  hat  "heti  ihe  bell  ring*  at  that 
hour,  and  kneel  in  the  mud  if  the  Pope's  carria^^e  pa*seB,  to  rtH;etve  his 
nedietion.  Beside*  oil  other  taxes,  the  demands  of  the  Wondicant 
friars  must  be  complietl  with.  They  go  to  every  house  and  shop,  and 
a  reftisal  to  assist  them  is  quickly  followed  by  spme  indirect  persecu- 
tion. The  strangers  who  have  upene<i  bakers'  bhops  in  liome,  will 
attest  that  titey  ibund  their  niui<t  prudent  course  wii£  to  supply  the  cIcDiands 
L'Ol'  these  tnen.  The  (ujlice  ulway-''  diseovereii  some  cause  of  oiJence ;  eiuw 
■the  pavement  was  aut  suHicientSy  clean  before  their  doors,  elow  their 
were  loo  high,  now  too  low,  and  even  if  lliey  esciiptMl  Emnishnient 
_  lost  half  a  day  \u  attending  the  labyrinth  of  the  police  office  at 
tonte  Citorio.'* 

The  Carte  dl  sicurezza  ate  another  fertile  source  of  annoyance 
|lo  temporary  residents  in  the  Koman  IStates,  and  of  gain  to  the 
>Uce,  who  fix  at  their  pleasure  the  period  when  thcv  are  to  be  re- 
newed,    A  profesaor  of  music,  and  a  native  of  the  Roman  States, 
wne  U*  the  capital  ia  the  winter  of  li^51'2,  to  follow  bis  calling ; 
friend  asked  him  one  day  todinc  with  him  at  a  trattoria.    Tbey 
aid  hardly  taken  their  pinces,  when  some  sbirri  came  ia  and  de- 
^mandeil  of  t)ie  company  present  to  show  tlieir  carte  di  sicurezza. 
iTliatoftiie  music  ma&ter  hnd  not  been  dulv  renewed — an  order  then 
existing  that  this  should  be  done  every  week,  a  formality  which 
'cost  three  pauls^  or  \s.  'id.     The  police  arrealcd,  and  wouhl  have 
handcuffed  him,   but  for  his  protestations   that  be  lodged  with  a 
loyal  subject  of  the  Pope  ivho  would  be  responsible  lur  him.    He 
waa  ted  away  to  prison  and   put  into  n  nhtm  where  there  were 
?venteen  other  persons  ;  alonfj  tho  walls  were  wooden  divisions, 
rhere  the  prisoners  slept  on  sacks  of  Btraw.     After  several  hours 
le  great  exertions  of  liis  friends  procured  his  release.     He  related 
the  incident  to  an  acquaintance,  who  had  a  difficulty  in  believing 
that  suth  an  indignity  could  be  put  upon  a  respectable  resilient 
iC  Hume,  because  be  had  delayed  the  renewal  of  his  carte  di 
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sicuTczza.  Shortly  afterwards  a  slmUar  circumstance  hefcl  the 
iK'qiialu lance  hiEiiself,  who,  less  fortuGftte,  was  dttaitietl  (ur  tlitee 
necks.  UU  UesLTlptiou  at  the  pns^ja  in  which  he  was  ctmfiJicd, 
is  r<?volniig  to  Ivuinaiiity  ;  uumbci's  of  persons  were  crowiJcd 
tojj;c(hei*  <l;iy  aiitJ  night,  manj  of  them  scarcely  cJothcfl ;  the  must 
otiuiiis  blaspliciu)'  and  ribaldry  prevailed,  and  Ibose  whii  kept 
aloul'  iVom  the  orgies  were  treated  with  violence,  No  woDilrr 
that  tlie  son  of  Castellnni,  the  principal  jeweller  m  Rom**,  went 
mad  when  shut  up  in  these  horrible  abodes.  There  aro  ■ 
dungnons  excavatcil  in  the  rock.  Upon  which  stands  tlie  pmnct  I 
of  San  Leo,  wlierv  lonfiucincnt  Hot  live  days  is  ssLd  often  to  pru- 
diice  bijmlncss,  and  I'or  ten  days  death. 

The  real  uutnber  ul'  ptiaotiers  whirli  Iroin   all  these  Cltusrs  are| 
ron&iod  in    the  Roman  States,  is  pmbably   uuknoivn  ;    but  liae 
*Picmonte  '  in  JDcccmbfr,  1B65,  gnv*^  the  following  laUIe^  ivbicb' 
coincides  with  other  accounts  from  credible  sources. 

In  1850  there  were  imprisoned  10.436 

1851  „  „         11.373 

1852  „  „         11,767 

1853  „  „         12.035 
1SS4-        „                      y,  13.006 

The   total   number   of  inhabitants    in    the   Romiin    States    is' 
calculoted  to  be  under  three  niilliorts. 

In  a  country  where  the  niag^istrates  are  legislators,  and  above 
the  law  ;  where  iuimiwality  often  p-ives  a  flnim   to  pablir  r»- 
wnrds ;    wliete    thieves   ami    inurdpieTs   go   uilponisbed ;    whtrrc ' 
men  arc  judged  in  sci-ret  and  condemned  without  being  heard ; 
where  spies  are  encouraged  in  the  bosom  of  fatrilies  ;  whcrr  it-i«| 
a  crime  to   liave  a  liuok  that  treats  of  religion,  or  tu  ex|)Te$s  a 
conaeifniious  opinitm;  everyone  is  surrounded  with  snares  from 
which  he  must  defend  himself  as  be  best  ean.     But  all  prcrenu- , 
tiuus  will  frequently  prove  vain.      To  tlie  various  and  urideiitied' 
powers    to    which    ihe    unfovtimate    subjects  of  a   fiovepiimcut 
ironically  called  'holy'  must  yield  obedience  is  to  be  added  yet 
'another  authority.     If  the  bishop  Joes  not  reach  with  bis  Dxcom- 
jnunlcation,  nor  the  inqoisitur  with    his  darker  terrors,  nor  ibc 
2:pndarine  with  his  bayoneJ,  nor  the   sbirro  with  his  chaiiu,  tbaie 
will   surely  extend  the  power  of  the  Austrian   military  coirht, 
which  are  now  established  as  permanent  tribunals  in  the  lionmn 
States,  and  in  the  arbitrariness  of  their  judgmeats  yield  to  none  of 
their  competitors.    Every  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  as  well  as  I 
Lombardy,  is   infested   by  the  spies   of  this  powet.      FarU'««»tli, 
who  rtfaided  at  Paris,  was  admitted  to  all  the  secrets  of  JMazztni, 
which    Iitf    n^gularly  sent  to   Vienna,     'His  information   made 
victims   of  the    very  people    Le    had    himself  incited.     To    1« 
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(lefifttmcrd   by  him  was  sufficient  to  cause  n  mon   to  be  con-j 
dcmncfl-'*      He  wns  a.  ]>ers.f>n  of  imposLnrr  extcnnr,  ntii.!  piofcssetlj 
to  linvo  been,  ns  was  pitjbabfj  the  case,  n  suficret  in  the  libcralj 
cause.     After  his  suddpn  ilealh  his  papers  were  examined  bjrj 
his  iiltim;ite  ns^aciales,  witu  discovered,  (o  tbeir  uriiitter3b]p;»sloil-( 
ishinent,  that  the  fiieiid  they  mourned  had  bwii  a  paid  spy,  wlio' 
walfbe-d  and  betrayed  thcp>,     ^'o  one  was   more  ton^lantlv  gur- 
roundcd  by  these  infamous  ag-t^nts  than  tbe  late  King  uf  Sardinia. 
Escarena.  the  miruster  of  police  nl  Turin,  once  exclaimed  in  a 
moment  of  aii<jer — 'Tho  King  is  a  rascal  ^briccone)  who  has  a  bod 
way  of  thinking:.     But  Uc  need  not  iniairine  he  can  deceive  us.  1 
He  is  natclied  more  than  he  suppuses.    It  is  known  what  lie  doe»| 
in  his  room,  to  wboni  be  writes,  huw  he  sends  his   letters,  Tvhatj 
prreons  he  receives,  the  hours  when  be  receives  them,  and  what] 
he  says  to    them:    yes,  everything    is    known.'t      When  these 
wtmis  were  reptn-ted  to  Charles  Albert,  some  manlbs  afterwards^  ( 
he  infetreil,  since  his  minister  of  police  had  permitted  him,  witlj- 
otit   inftirmino:  him   of  it,   to   be   SUtTuundcd   by  spies,   be   must 
himself  he  imc  itf  the  number.  , 

The  numlier  of  executions,  chicBy  of  persons  of  the  lowest 
class,   which   followeil    during  the   iiral  years   of    the   Austrian 
ocrupiuion   of  the  Le;iations,  will  long  be   remembered    by  the 
inhabitants  wilh    hfirror.      These  executions    are  regularly    an-l 
nounccd  in   pl.icards,  signed  by  the  Austrian  'civil   and  inilitory 
governor'   of  liie  town  where  they  take  place.     At  JJolojiua,  the 
first  wns  that  of  Padre  Rassi,  who  was  shot  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  he  was  taken.     His  fate  excited  great  sympatliy.     He 
WHS  a  Riirnahite  friarj  a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  who  may] 
Unve  been  g^uilty  of  imprudent  acts,  but  he  suflered  solely  because  j 
he  was  present  in  the   camp  of  the  army   which  resisted    the 
AtUitrian!?,  wliere  he  preached  to  the  soldiers,  and  was  unwearied  i 
in  his  exertions  for  the   wounded   and  dvinn:.     But  we  camiot 
belter  sum   up  tiiis  pnrt  of  the  subject  than   by  an   extract  from 
the  '  Piemontc'  of  March,  1856,  during  ibe  perLod  that  it  was 
edited  by  Fnrtni,  the  hUlurian. 

'  Xbe  greater  number  of  Ilalions  are  govtinicd  fur  worse  than  tliose 
«ii*t«rn  pupulutiuu^  tc^  wUudi  the  laws  of  civilization  are  about  to  be 
given.  H'e  have  grjvt^runieiifs  who  break  inlcrflatitmal  treaties,  who 
do  ngt  fulfil  tbeir  proiaises,  wbu  sow  the  s«s!ds  of  baireil,  revenge,  and| 
corrupliox],  and  keep  Europe  tn  conlLciual  d&uger  of  new  revaKitimuj.| 
Au*lrm  coiifiseateF  tlie  property  of  Sardinian  &uhject»:  it  is  tbiw  filie 
wonM  teach  the  |]eopli;!>  to  respect  the  rights  of  properly.  Austria 
OJiutniott  IhnxtiBevs  on  th«  Piaeentine  territoty,  «fl(J  so  oieuacea  I'ied-l 
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ant,  by  way  of  protecLiDg  ttie  boundary  ^tat«$ ;  the  mattes  polilicaJ 

Fsjrrests  in  Pamia  and  in  tlie  Leijatioiis,  anil  carries  the  prisoners  to  iiw 

Ldunganis  in  Lotnbardy,  thus  prttclaimiiig   to  all  Italy  ihat  she  i&  ilie 

[true  mistress  of  the  ducliies  and  the  Lfirations.      Aitstria  admin  U I  ens 

torture  in  LheJr  ^jrisoiis;   of  tbi^  tlioiiHiiich  uiid  thuiisaiid^  of  pr^tof^  can 

be  given,  and  it   i§  thus  she  lt;tic!i><^  civiliuttion.     Tlie  court  ufHotnc 

promi^ea  fnir  to  .diplomatists  and  tu  the  public,  but  she  never  yei   kept 

I  tier  word  ;  and  thus  teaches  the  nations  tu  be  true  to  their  engag^incnti.' 

Finiinrial  difliculties  are  ainong^  tbe  greateEt  which  press  upon 
the  Papal  Goveiiiinpnt.  Accortlin^  tu  a  slatrment  jircpaieU 
by  Dr.  Bowringj  in  1836,  fiom  official  idfortnation,  the  atmti^l 
deficit  was  IJ54,000  scudi.  But  ibe  expenses  of  tlic  fureign 
troops,  which  at  the  period  Dr.  Bowring  wrote,  amounted  tu 
GOOD  men,  at  a  calculate^l  cost  of  400,000  scudi,  are  nut  included. 
'  The  number  and  the  outlay  have  since  greatly  increased,  ami  ibo 
aum  paid  by  the  etatc  to  the  armips  nf  occupation,  from  1841) 
op  to  the  close  of  1&55,  is  stated  by  M.  GalU  as  amountiilg  to 
6,000,000  scudi.  Even  ihia  shows  but  a  pari  of  the  burthen. 
Handsomely  furnished  a|iarHnents  for  the  officers,  fuel  for  the 
army,  caiTiuges  to  be  kept  at  the  call  of  the  superior  officers,  am  all 
provitlod  by  the  towns  where  ilie  Au&tiians  arc  quartered.  There 
are  various  other  espcoses  whith  do  not  Appear  in  the  returns, 
but  they  press  very  heavily  on  the  peopltr,  aud  every  class  suffers 
^ievciusly  except  ollicials,  contractors,  and  all  who  wear  the 
priestly  garment. 

The  state  of  the  treasury,  and  the  abuses  in  the  disposal  of 

the  funds,  were  supposed  to  bt^  thf'   reason  why  a  Cunsulta  was 

formed    at   Rome,   in   1852,   nnd    which    continued   its   inquiries 

fur  some   months,  during  .«-ach  succeeding    yrar.       Some  of  ils 

members  were  men  of   integrity  and  patriotism,  and   their  la- 

bours,  it  wa»  thought,  would  have  led  tu  beneficial  results,  bad 

their    recommendations    been     adopted,    but    they    have    been 

'hitherto  disregarded,  and  aiTairs  take  their  usttal  ruinous  course. 

It  is  asserted  in   the  '  Cimento,'  a  journal  published  at  Turin 

every    forUiight,    tEial    the    aildiiional   taxes    imposed,  after    the 

'  Kestoration  in  1849,  joined  to  other  soutce*  of  revenue,  produced 

'during  the  six  years,  from  July,  1^49,  till  the  close  of  1855,  Uie 

'sum  of  29,482,053  scudi.     Of  ihis  it  is  alleged  only  8,000,000 

are  accounted  for,  and  6,000,000  of  the  sum  were  absorbed  by  the 

foreign  occupation.     But  il  is  vaiu  in  attempt  to  unravel  the 

financial  mysteries  of  the  Papal  Government.     One  thing  at  least 

I  is  certain,  that   its   pecuniary  embarrassments  are  great,  and  thai 

Lit    bos    recourse  tu  the   most    pernicious    methods  of  relieving 

f-them.     The  lottery,  which  has  been  abolished  in  other  countries 

[from  the  moral  eviU  it  produced,  is  cherished  by  the  Vicar  of 
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Christ  on  account  of  ita  profits.     It  is  farmed  like  cvcrytliing 

FeUe,    ami    leaiU    of    cours?    lo    extensive    gnmUlicig    and    ruin. 

'he  dcspcrnlf"  nc-cessities  of  llie  Garevnment,  and  the  oppressive 

methods  it  takes  to  supply  ihcm,  are  above  all  sliown  in  the 

leosures  adnptcil  in  1854,  when  the  deticient  vintag^e  affected 

[the    revenue.       It  raised  the    diiTies  on    forcignni  wines,    alreadv 

rendered  greatly  dearer   by    the   diminished   supply,  and  ordered 

^350.tKX)  acudi  to  be  poid  by  the  parishes   'on  account,'  »s  the 

pedict  atHted,  'of  the  misfortune  winch  had   befallen  the  home 

produce  of  the  gTBpe.'     Such  is  the  Papal  financial  logic  which 

mulcts  its  subjects  in  350,000  sctidi,    because  they  are  already 

tuSerin;^  from  a  bad  vintage. 

LarjiP  sum*  are  spent  upon  spies  and  in  providing  pensions  for 
inworlhy  creatures  of    the  Govrrnment  whose  ill   conduct  has 
ll>een   proved.       In  the   time   of  Pius  VII.  the  very   robbers   and 
[tnurderers  of  the  Campagna  were  pensioned.     Some  of  the  an- 
luitunis    who    have    succeeded     thetn    were    not    much    more 
[aleserviii^.      Thi?   Marquis  Nunez,  the  prefect   of  police  at   Bo- 
logna, imprisoned  Kuvere,  a  lawyer,  and  some  others,  on  the 
Iprelexl  of  a  conspiracy.     He  proiluced  a  criminal  from  one  of 
|the  prison^  who  pretended  tliat  he  was  a  party  to  the  plot.     The 
icridencc  of  this  man,  supported  by  other  false  witnesses,  was     ^^ 
pdduced  against  Rovere  and  his  companions,    hut  they  proved     ^H 
alibi,  and  the  court  was  convinced  of  the   conipk*te   false-     ^* 
lood  of  the  accusations.      They  were  set  at  liberty,   but  were 
lot  alio wtd  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  foul   plot   by  which 
it    was    endeavouretl    to    destjny    them,    for    fear    of    involving 
ie  Marquis  Nunez.     Hovcrc  went  mad  from  the  agitation,  ami 
lis  young   wife  died   of    grief.     The   Marquis    was    recalled   to 
Home,  where  he  was  consoled  by  a  pension  of  1200  crowns. 
The    notorious   prelate    Pacca    received    a    large    pension    after 
his   evil   flceds  compelled   him  to   fly  from  Rome,   a  flight  epn- 
lived  at  by  the  Government.      He  had  long  been  remarkable 
his  profligate  life,  and  the  disgraceful  uses  he  made  of  his 
Pt  as  governor  of  the  capital.     The   complaints  against   him 
'^rere  loud  and  deep,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  visit  the  prisons  of 
St.  Michael,  the  scene  of  many  of  his  evil  deeds.     He  was  con- 
linued,  nevertheless,  in  hig    office  of  governor,  till   having   been 
detected  in  forging  orders  onihe  treasury,  bethought  it  expedient 

%■  

In    truth    the  Roman  Government,  in  n  multiplicity  of   in- 

itnnccs,  docs  not  seek  to  pre\-cnt  corruption  among  its  servants, 

for  they  are  often   so  poorlv  paid   that   it  is    inevitable  lo   allow 

'»em   to  remunerate  themselves   as  they  can.      Bribery    begins 

rith  the  lowest  grades,  and  you  cannot  be  introduced   lo  the 

audience 


scrvarits.     WbcrR  t-orniptum  is  a  sysleiji  anil   public  rejptwisi 
bility    is    cscliaUed,    no     rcuEu-d    will     be    ]>ai<l    to    cliaiactor    J 
the  clioicn   of  oiiiciaJs.      I'avnurilisin  will  reign  supxcme,  aud 
tlie  Worst  men  vn\[  <oDstant!y  he  fnimil  in  the  nauil   imporlout 
poKts,    W  hen  Cardinal  Albaui  cuiuc  to  Buluj^na,  be  disxuUseO  tl 
public  assessor,  Eu  appoint  a  veiinl  lanyci'  nliii  sultl  juslice  in  lb 
l)it)$t  iipeii  manner.     He   in  like  inamier   nominiitctl   tt)  tbe  P 
sideocj  of  tliG  Criminid  Cnurt  a  person  who  bad  been  diemi 
from  a  similar  situation  in  Ferrara  io  consequence  of  tbc 
plainU  oi  the  entire  province,     No  sooner   nas   be  installed  1 
the  expenses  of  the  court  were  tripled  for  bis  advajitujJ[e.      DuTJ 
the  revoluuon  at  Bolog;aa,  in  1831,  it  was  asL^rtained  lliat  lie  ha 
received  a  ceiLain  aiim  from  the  prison   contractors  for  everj  pit 
soacr.     \et  no  sooner  was  the  Pap^d   power  tc-establislicii 
he  was  appoinleil  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  nt  Maccrnta. 
In  a  couiitrT  Ukc  our  own,  wlierc  the  utmost  freedDm  of  discu»- 
sion  is  established,  it  is  difltcult  to  prevent  the  <>tosscsI  joUs  frutS' 
bfring   perpetrated.      It  may  reaJily    be  imag^ititxl   what  kind   o, 
licence  prevails  in  a  state  where  to  job  is  an  hereditary  piivilt-g' 
of  power,  and  criticism  is  a  crime. 

Phe  re:itricfious  upon  tlie  press  ars  complete.  Every  fra^im^U 
from  tbe  most  profound  scientific  treatise  down  to  tiie  ni 
trlAiag'  sonnet,  published,  according  to  the  Italian  custom,  on  m! 
sin?le  sbrct  of  pnjicr,  in  honour  of  a  birdi,  n  iiiarriii^r,  ^t  <t  (ieath, 
must  pass  under  the  review  of  five  separate  censors.  The  last 
these  is  the  liirjuisilion.  ImaiyinaUcm,  leaniing,  and  reason,  can 
find  no  e^pr^ssion  uDdcr  such  a  system.  It  is  impossible,  will 
out  experience  of  it,  to  credit  the  frivolity,  the  i^nuiaute,  and 
tbc  folly  of  many  of  tbe  persons  *bo  are  tbeoflicial  Judjfes  of  lb 
liter;iry  labours  of  their  t'uuntrymen ;  and  as  no  one  alteinpta  to 
publish  anytldng  which  could  favour  progress  or  freedom,  it  is, 
indeed,  chiefly  in  trifles  that  the  censors  have  an  opportunity 
displaying  their  discretion.  In  a  satirical  little  poem  wils 
line  which  spoke  of  'a  king  who  made  a  somerset  down  from  bis 
tbrohe.'  The  notion  eicltcd  horror,  '  No  sui-h  wonU  should  he 
applied  to  a  sovereign;  they  &u}fgesl  bad  ideas  lo  the  people.'  Jn 
a  sonnet  on  envy,  it  \vas  stated  that  the  passion  was  every  «  hei-e — 
in  tiio  cainp,  in  llic  ]);dacc,  and  in  the  doisler.  The  wuid  cloister 
was  effaeed  liy  the  censor.  TJic  theatres  are  great  objects  ofl 
attraction  in  Italy,  but  the  same  restmint  is  imposed.  A  dra- 
matic author  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  perconag-es  the 
phrase,  '  Order  the  carriage.'  '  The  espressiun  mosl  be  changed,' 
said  llie  cenaor;  '  Lo  order  is  for  pric^^ts  alone,'  Atl  actor  accu^ 
tomed   to  perform  at  Turin  forgot  that  he  was  sinsaking  in  ihej 
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PapftI  SbttPK,  aDtl  used  aoino  furbittUen  wcnJ,  such  ns  'patria'  or 

*  tiucrtii.'  He  was  arrested  hy  tlie  pnliue  nuil  tinloi-fd  to  pay. a 
6ne,  oT  ^o  to  prison.  Ho  acceptPii  the  latter  allcratitii-c,  ami  was 
sliul  up  (oV  iNrce  weuks.  lo  tbe  'Puritatii'  tiie  word  '  Uiyidty ' 
u  invariabtj/  substituted  for  ^liberty,'  tbuugh  it  luakes  noiideiue 
of  the  pasMj^es. 

The  Enumeration  of  some  i»f  tlie  oidiwary  abuses  of  tLo  system 
in  opcratioii  gives  a  faint  idea  of  the  extent  uf  tlie  evil  and  the 
initalioit  it  prndlices.  The  acts  irhich  are  quoted  n&  examples 
appear  ctimparalivcly  petty  lii  tiieir  isolation ;  it  is  tbe  repetiliun 
of  theui  which  constitutes  their  chirf  a^ip'uvation,  and  nu  one 
wbo  hsLA  not  been  n  subject  of  the  Pogie  can  itilequatcly  realise 
tbe  fuBeniiK  tad  degmdcdion  wihicb  they  produce,  '■  D»  nut 
reproach  us  far  our  niany  faults,'  exclaims  nji  eloqiieut  Italian^ 

*  but  ratlicr  nonder  tlint,  linving  lived  so  nmiiy  years  under  such 
a  ilumiuiiin,  vrc  do  not  walk  on  all-fours/  ?«ar  can  we  perceiTc 
lliat  liivTe  is  any  iinmcdiale  hope  of  a  remedy.  If,  on  the  with- 
UiuwuL  i/f  till'  armies  of  occupation,  the  Pope  weic  tiuty  lo  be 
left  tu  his  own  resouicos,  he  could  not  lonjs;  reniain  indiJTerent 
t*)  tlic  rcniunslrances  of  bis  people;  but  the  tnolucTit  that  tlitn;j;ev 
tbrt^atHiis,  tbc  Au&tnan  troops  will  re-appear  at  Hulu|Liia,  and  the 
yoke  will  be  rendered  more  intolerable^  Lh:in  hcfure.  Those  wliu 
wixh  best  to  Italv  wall  counsel  patience  und  submission.  Any' 
attempt  at  a  reviilutirjo  would  insinntly  be  qiienrhed  in  bluud, 
and  be  imue  likely  to  retard  than  atiL-k-mle  a  clmn*e.  Tho  true 
iKtUcy  of  her  leaders  is  to  continue  to  enli<:IiteLi  Kumpe  on  the 
conditiini  of  (he  ci>uatry  ;  and  when  tlit;  active  sympathies  of  tlte 
coiutilutional  powers  hare  been  won,  the  first  faroui'able  cun- 
junctioD  uf  ciicumatauces  will  secore  thvir  tnlercessiou,  and  Italy 
may  become  under  happier  ausjiiccs  the  child  uf  that  civiUjiOtioii  | 
of  wbieh  she  was  formerly  tlie  pareQiL 


Anr.  V\\. — 1.   Correspondence  with  the    VrtUed  Staffs  re*pt 

C'J'irnt  America.      Printed  by  order   of  Parliament.      London^] 

2.    Pa^iera  relative  to  the  RtetHiting  in  the  United  States.     Printed] 
by  order  of  Parliament,     London,  1856. 

IN  diplomatic  disputes  with  tbe  United  States,  ibeir  Govctu-I 
menl  has  this  advantafj'O'  over  our  own:  it  sny*  the  first  word 
lo  the:  publie.  It  prepares  it*  case,  ftrrftD<res  its  pn|}erfi,  ptoaiul- 
patflit  lis  views  for  inontlis  befote  citiiet  Amerita  ur  En^T^liind  is 
made  ut'quniiited  wiUi  a  lounter^slateaient.  Notions  liecome 
thus  rt>»lod  in  tlie  public  mind  of  hotb  countries,  but  more  espc- 
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cially  the  fcnner  ;  party  passions  strengthen  and  inflame  them  ' 
politicians  commit  ttietnst-lvea  to  a  pre-judgment,  ami  wben  tti< 
Englisli  side  nf  the  case  tardily  creeps  forth  it  is  often  tow  late  to- 
correct   the    fallacies  which  with    large  numbers  of  men  have 
already  become  convictions.     Nor  is  this  lill.     Statements  pro- 
duced bit  by  bit  have  the  vii-itify  of  a  serial  publication,  and 
give   to  each  instalment  the   fiesliness  of  news;    their  conleTjls, 
brought  into  brief  compass,  are    largely  and  eagerly  read,  hiti 
the   moment,    and    dwell    Ion*  in    the    recollection.       On    tb< 
contrary,  when    the  Knglisli  case  appears,    it    is    in   the  shape 
of  !i  cumbrous  blue-book,  extending-  often  over  a  correspond- 
ence   of  years,  swollen    by    inatlet    tedious    and    obsolete,    vetJ 
necessary  to  the  complete  understanding  of  points  urged  by  the 
antng-onist.      Few  will  read    all,  fewer  atill  will  remember  half.] 
In  future,  should  we  unhnp|>ily  agai^   be  involved  in  discussioal 
with  our  quick  and  imprcssiunabk-  kinsmen,  we  eameslly  a<ljui 
our   Ministers,  whomsoever  they  may  be,  to  withhold  from    the] 
Atneric-an  Government   tlie   monopoly  of  acb-antages   so   rimspi-' 
cuous.     Let  them  depart  from  the  orthodos  custom  of  inert  pro-! 
crasti nation.     Let  arg^ument  bo  met  by  argument,  fact  bv  fact, 
before  the  public  is  left  to  make  up  its  mind  on  partial  evidences. 


Let  tliem  remember  that  partial  evidences  engender  obdnrale 
prejudices  ;  that  where  prejudices  are  obdurate,  reasoning  become 
ieeblc  ;  and    popular   passion    gathers  and   concentres  until  there 


is  too  frequently  no  option  between  concession  to  its  strength  or 
resistance  to  its  menace.  The  grave  consequences  that  might^ 
have  resulted — nay,  thnt  may  result  yet — from  the  misunder-f 
standuig  upon  the  terriioria!  questions  affecting  Central  America' 
prove  the  exlreme  danger  of  suffering  one-sided  evidence  to  bej 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  democratic  government,  whenever  ill 
serves  its  purpose  to  mislead  the  jiulgment  and  arouse  the 
passions  of  a  democracj.  The  statements  which  Mr,  IJuchanon 
contjiiled  from  the  instructions  of  his  Government,  published  in] 
a  cheap  form,  read  universally  in  America  and  circulated  freely 
in  England — statements  not  only  contesting  the  vie«r»  of  our 
Goveniiiicn.t,  but  formally  impeaching  the  honour  and  good  faith 
of  our  nation  for  a  long  series  of  years — could  never  have  de-  . 
ccived  the  sober  sense  of  the  United  States  or  gained  credence  h| 
with  any  section  of  honest  Englishmen  bad  our  Ministers  oot^H 
permitted  them  so  long  1o  remain  without  reply  ;  and  when  at 
last  emerges  from  the  shades  of  the  Foreign  Office  the  uninviting 
form  of  the  customary  Blue  Bonk,  we  see  with  regret  that  the  true 
reply  is  often  not  to  be  found  in  the  indd  coontcr-slatement*  of  J 
Lord  Clarendon,  but  is  to  be  hunted  out  through  a  mass  of  drtfl 
correspondence  or  historical  detail,  and  arranged  by  a  p«licnnir| 
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and  acumen  which  are  not  to  be  expected  from  an  ordinary 
reader.  Never  was  tlie  case  of  n  natinn  so  slmn^  as  ours  in 
this  dispute, — never,  owing  \o  unacrupuious  assertions  on  tbe  one 
side,  to  the  courteous  desire  to  wave  irritalirg^  argument  on  the 
other,  was  tbe  case  of  a  nation  less  deridedly  set  fortb. 

Now  tbat  negotiations  arc  again  to  be  huddled  out  of  sight, 
and  are  to  pass  in  tbe  tenebrosc  concealment  cf*  our  Forcigti 
Office,  until  we  mar  leam  lljeir  result,  either  in  an^rv  rupture  un 
a  *-erbal  technicality,  or  unconditional  surrender,  not  only  of  empire 
bat  of  honour,  we  will  at  least  seek  to  place  before  our  country- 
roep  a  correct  view  of  their  own  cose,  and  before  the  people  of 
the  United  Slates  an  ample  vindication,  less  of  tbe  arg-umeola  of 
our  Ciiivrmxttent  tban  of  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  our 
iratioiu  Errors  of  judgment  in  a  Government  find  denouncers 
and  defenders  heard  to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow.  But  if  a 
nation  be  guilty  of  violated  eagagements  and  perfidious  usurpa- 
tions the  stigma  survives  the  charge.    It  does  not  pass  away  with 

[the  fic>t>littg  administration  which    may  plead   against   the   indtct- 

iment  on  hehalf  of  posterity — it  rests  upon  the  character  which 
history  assigns  to  the  successive  races  linked  into  the  deathless 
unity  of  a  people.  &i>ch  is  the  accusation  against  Lngland, 
deliberately  made  by  the  American  Cabinet.     We  undertake  her 

[defence  and  are  assured  of  her  acquittal. 

Our  readers  are  aware   that  tbe   disputes  conccmmg;  Central 

[America  have  grown  ostensibly  out  of  tbe  interpretation  to  be 
given  to  a  Treaty,  niadf  April  19t!],  1850,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  construction  of  a  canal  and  other  inter-oceanic 
communications  across  Central  America ;  and  yet  the  disputes 
relate  to  points  with  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  tbat  Treaty 
was  only  incidentally  connected,  viz. — 1st.  The  protection  Great 

,Jlritain  aflrirds  to  the  Indian  tribe  of  the  Mosquttos.  2nd.  The 
extent  apd  nature  of  the  British  settlement  at  Belize.  3rJ.  The 
British  claim  or  title  to  Ruatan  and  the  Bay  Islands. 

By  far  the  most  immediately  important  and  perilous  of  these 
dispute*  is  the  first.  Our  claim  to  the  Mosquito  protectorate  ii 
involved  in  the  revolutionary  state  of  affairs  in  Nicaragua.  The 
terriiorj-  occupied  by  these  Indians  is  formally  chiimed  by 
General  Walker  in  the  name  of  the  Nicarapuan  Kepiiblic  ;  that 
claim  is  openly  backed  by  the  American  Government     Ameri- 

Ican  citizens  tlock  in  hundreds  to  the  support  ol  Geoeriu 
Walker;  American  vessels  convey  them.     A  chance  sliot  may 

trend  asunder  the  parchment  in  which  negotiators  are  discussing  a 
clause.  If  blood  he  once  shed,  what  statesman  can  arrest  its 
flow? 

It   13  therefore  absolutely  essential  that  wr  should  unequivo- 
cally 
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cftlly  ilocide  the  question  raised  by  the  United  Sntci  Go»ern- 
ment.  Have  we,  or  have  ive  not,  the  rig'ht  lo  protect  (lie  Mu]»>^J 
quifus?  and  nut  uftliis  question  grows  anotliEr  tnrmore  iinportant'l 
— granting  that  we  Imve  ihe  rig^ht,  is  our  honour,  ns  a  narion, 
perempturily  bound  to  ussert  jt — until  we  can  obtain  an  ndrqojite 
guarantee  fur  the  securitv  ul  thuBe  whom,  otherwise,  it  woultl  be 
a  di$gTHcc  and  a  treason  to  ahnndon  ? 

Mr.  Bucbanan  is  deputed    bv  Mr.  Marcy  to  lOiinlain.— ]st,i 
That  we  never,  at  any  period  in  history,  were  connrrlt-ii   wjiht 
the  Mosquilos  as  an  ally  whuin  wc  were  bound  to  protet-t.     tnA. 
If  ever  we  wr^re,  that   the  ri|!;ht  and  the  obligation   to  protect 
thorn  were  permanently  abolished  by  a  convention  with  Spnin 
178G,  by   which    we   a^eed   to  evacroate   the  M')S(|yito  tprriloiy, 
3rd,     That  if,   dcapite  the   Convention    of   1786,    we    did   find* 
iQEquilous  pretexts  to  rcsome  the  Protectorate,  we  rellnqnislied  it 
for  ever  by  the  coowjertiai  treaty  of  1850,     To  all  Ibpsr  assur-'] 
tions  we  address  ourselves,  and  we  shall  do  what,  our  fiovpmmenf 
lia*  uot  done;   ali  these  a&iertiuns,  ono  after  tho  other,  we  shall 
overthrow". 

Our  r-finnesion  with  the   Mnsqutto  tribe  followed  ciatf  tipon 
our   conquest  of  Jamaica,   under  Crtunwell,    in    lf»56.      Within- 
four  years   from  that  event    we  ej(labliii.hed   a  settlement  on  ih(?< 
eastern  coast  of  Yucatan,  principally  for   the  purpose  of  rulting^  < 
logwood  ;  and  Belize  (which   name    i»   a  corruptio'n  from  thai  of 
Wallis,  a  Scotchman,  who  first  established  himself  there  by  lb«' 
assent  of  the  natives)  E>eeamc  our  head-quarters.     At  thai  time^ 
there  prevailed  along  the  amst  of  the  isthmus  now  called  Central 
America  a  powerful  and  independent  Indian  tribe,  the  Moscob, 
an  appellation  elong'ated,  without  niutb  ^in  uf  di^rnitJKd  eaphuny, 
into  that  of  Mosqiiitos.     This  tribe,  surrounded  by  others  which* 
acknowledged  an  authority  in  its  chief,  had  never  been  rimf^nrred' 
by  old  Spain,  had  never  ceded    to  old  Spain  an  inch  of  terriiorv, 
or  a  pretext  of  dominion.     On  this  fact  concur  all  traditions  uf 
the  country — all  early  ivritcrs  by  whom  the  ctiuiitiT  i«  dcirribed. 
Even  Juarms,  the  Spaniah  ch^oni^.'Ier,  speaks  uf  (he  territory  held" 
by  the  Mosquitos  as  ocrupied  by  Indians  unconverted^hal  is,  \if\ 
Indians  unconquercd  and  untamed  ;   in  the  language  of  SpaniBh" 
chroniclers   conversion  nnd  conquest  are  but  srntiitiyins.      ll  was 
indeed  the  inlense  abhorrence  which  these  warlike  remnants  of 
the  reign  of  Alontczqnia  felt  for  the  oppressors  of  tiieir  nw*  thai 
united  tlieiEi  at  once  with  us  in   hoslilily  fi^ainst  Spain.     Ivnrly^ 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  a   Mosquito  chief  camo  to  Janifti(%j 
ami  placed  himself  and  his  people  under  the  protection  of 
King"  of  England.     The  governor  of  Jamaica  accepted  the  oWsT^ 
From  titat  day  to  this  these  Indians  never  have  vioUtAtl  a  com- 
pact 
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pact  made  irtth  Englcind.     The  questioa  now  raised  is,  tvholhf>r 

huinjinitV'  And  honour  permit  in  so  to  violatu  tlic  ctmipatt  wl;iicb, 

fit  will    be  presently  shown,  we  Lave  made  wUli  tbeju,  aiid  never 

IJtA  rescinded,  as  to  consign  them  to  ihti  incvitalile  fiitL>  oi"  extcr- 

roination  b^  those  whom  we  encouragett  thctn  to  resist, 

in  the  earlier  stages  of  nur  connexion   with  the   iVFtisquitos 

we   assiited   in    flie   administration    of  afTairs  lu    tlieir   territory 

tliroDgb  tho   agency  of  jusciccs  of  the  peace  sent  thither  from 

Jamatra ;    in    1740  we  installed  an    officer   as   siiperintendent, 

erected  a  fort  at  our   station    at   Blark   Ri\-er,  mounted   cannon 

there,  and  hoisted   the   English   flag-.     A  brief  summary  of  the 

.ferts  here  stnled  will    be    found   in   'Mar^regor's  CVimmercial 

[Tariflf*/  Part  17,  compiled  from  ofEicial  documents  in  our  Board 

]  oi  Trade  and   Plantations,  and   published  before  any  disputes 

I  with  the  United  States  had  occurred. 

But  th?  American  Government,  having   taken  vp  the  strange 
I  position  that  the   Mosquito  protectomie  has  been  from  first  to 
I  last  *a  f^r-tion  aiid  a  shnlQ,'  denies   even  the  geniiiile  antiquity  uf 
[this  fonnexion,  uf  which  we  have  just  traced  the  ortgiii  and  con- 
firmation.    In  a  despatch  to   Mr.  Buchanan    from  Mr.  M /trey, 
datfd  July  2,  1853,  and  comprising-  Ihc  preliminary  instruction* 
tJiftt  were  to  guide  the  diplomatic  Minister  then  just  sent  to  St. 
i  Jnmes's,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  tells  Mr.  Buchanan  to 
^insist  upon  n  d«bnte  in  the  House  of  Locds^  March  27,  17d7,  as  a 
>ndusire  proof  that,  even  at  the  early  period  we  have  referred  to, 
I  llae  Mosquitos  were  not  allies  to  whom  we  had  contracted  any  hind- 
IMg  obli^tion&,     '  Nay,'  says  Mr.  Marcy,  with  solcmc  eniphusis, 
*  notbing  can  be  more  fatal  than  this  debate  to  the  jjreteusions  now 
»«t  Op  by  Gfcat  Britain  for  herself  and   the   Mosquito   Indiaos.' 
Tbe  Parliamentary  discussion  that  thus  summaiily  disposes  of  the 
hononrof  KnErlfind  and  the  existence  of  lier  ally  is  upon  a  motion 
made  by  Lord  Rawdon  condemnalorr  of  our  convention  with  Spain 
ibr  the  cession  of  the    Mosquito   tcrritoiy  in  the  previous  y^-ar ; 
snri  Mr.  Buchanan,  obeying  the  instructions  of  his  Cioveroinent, 
fcaeconlingly  declares,  in  Ills  statement  to  Lord  CUrendoo,  '  that  in: 
[that  debate  Li:>rd  ThurUie  abundantly  justified  the  Miqislry,  and 
^rovrd  thai  tlie  Mosqnilos  were  not  our  allies,  were  not  a  people 
k-were  bound  to  protect.^     Tiie  instant  Lord  Thurloo  wns  cited 
]\irliamentarv  authority  in  a  question  of  evidence  and  ]>roof, 
Fwc  felt  supremely  safe.     An  American  slateamnn  is  certainly  not 
bound  to  know  the  moral  ctiara el qri slips  of  our  deparlinl  lawyerj, 
Bntanv  instructed  Kn^lishman  raif;hl  have  warned  Mr.  Buchnnmi 
-that  xhn  antboritv  of  Lord  Thurloe  was  the  last  that,  upon  all 
Itquestimia   in    which   Party    wa*    the    client  and   Parliament   the 
Court,   a  prtident  wguer  would  be  ndi-iaeU  to  adduce.     In  the 
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general  opinion  of  bis  contemporaries  no  Pari iameotarT  debater 
equalletl  Lord  Tliurloe  in  combining  audacity  of  assertion  with 
negligence  of  fact.  Lord  Brougbaro  say»  of  the  bqrij-  Chan- 
cellor's mode  of  debating — '^It  was  a,  vamped  up,  delusive,  and 
altnost  fraudulent  oratory.' 

Sucb  is  the  authorily  selected  by  tbe  American  Goveranw 
and  diplomacy.  Now  iur  ihc  debate  that  it  adorned.  Thii 
i¥9U$t'itatpd  discussion  awakened  from  its  peaceful  grave, 
'  Debrctt's  Parliamenlary  Reerisler,'  rose  before  our  eyes  to  revi 
the  past  and  direct  the  future.  It  is  as  we  had  suspected.  TE 
g^hostly  oracle  invoked  by  the  antagonist  becomes  a  wicness  on  oar 
side,  True  lliat  Lord  Thurloe  is  generally  reported  '  to  have  gone 
into  the  history  of  the  Mosejuito  settlement  from  1(350  (a  mistake  to 
begin  with,  since  ^(jur  years  before  the  cpncjueat  of  Jamaica  we  had 
no  settlement  there  al  all),  detlpcing  arguments  from  the  facts  he 
mentioned  to  prove  that  Mosquito  could  not  fairly  be  called 
British  settlement ;'  and  ho  subsequently  alleged  that  *  the  Aloi 
quitoi  were  not  our  allies^  nnla  people  we  were  bound  bv  treatj 
to  prf>tccl ;'  but  of  the  proofs  themselves  upon  which  L«rd  Thurloe 
rested  those  argiunenis,  and  those  assertions,  proofs  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  implies  to  have  been  so  abundant,  there  is  not  a  single 
vestjg:e  I  The  proof  is  all  the  other  way ;  for  Lord  f>Ionnonl,  who- 
was  really  an  authority  un  the  subject,  as  a  former  Mmister,  befut 
whom  tiie  subject  would  have  come  officially^ not  only  savs  'that 
We  iiehl  Mos(|uito  by  as  good  a  claini  as  wo  held  Jamaica,  but 
(juoted  different  periods  lo  prove  that  that  right  was  recognised 
by  treaty;'  and  Lord  Rawdon  produced  documents,  signed  by 
General  Dalling,  the  governor  oi  Jamaica,  lo  prove  thai  a  supei- 
lutendent  bad  been  sent  to  the  Mosquito  shore,  there  to  form  Aj^^ 
government ;  and  quoted  a  slate-paper,  dated  1744,  as  a  proo^^| 
that  there  bad  actually  <>xislcd  there  a.  council  of  trade,  publicly^^ 
pewignised  by  the  country  ;  and  Lord  HawJie  fotTohorflted  this 
statement  by  quoting  treaties  as  far  back  as  ](J72-l71V.  AU 
these  documents  are  still  extant;  they  are  coiroborated  by  one 
not  cited  in  that  debate,  hut  which  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Coitimotls,  1822,*  So  tnucb  then  for  tlie-  I'^ps*  di^it  of  Lord  Thyrloe 
in  an  obscure  party  debate  in  a  single  brancii  of  the  Legislature, 
by  which  it  is  sought  by  tbe  Americjin  Government  to  annihilate 
all  the  treaties  and  docuinedls  actually  stored  in  our  archives, 
proving  the  genuine  political  connexion  between  oursrlves  and  the 
Mosquitos  tribe  for  more  than  a  century  previous  to  the  i;onv«i- 
tion  with  Spain  in  178G1  We  must  bo  pardoned  for  thus  dis- 
posiog  of  a  point  in  the  case  which  may  seem  to  an  Ki 


*  '  Pxrliiuneiitary  Accouuu  aud  Pafien,'  rol.  xvi. 
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ier  obaalete  and  frivolous;  it  is  not  so  regarded  id  America. 
lere  it  is  so  ubstiniilelj  sougbt  to  show  that  the  Mosquito  pro- 
torate    is   a  modern  usurpation   of   ours  for  the  purpuse    of 
Iwartiag  Americ-in  expansion,  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  version  of 
This   debate  bns  been  triumplLantly  quoted    in  the  SenaU\  and 
declikred   to   he   unanswerable,  because  Lord   Clarendon,    uncon- 
scious of  the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  neglected  the  facile  victory  of 
1  an&wer. 

But  unquGstionably  in  1786  Great  Britain  did  agree  with 
>ain  to  evacuatft  the  Mosquito  territory,  stipnlattng'  that  nn 
severity  should  be  exercised  against  the  Indian  inliabitanls  far 
the  assistance  Ibey  had  so  long  and  &a  loyally  rendered  U>  us. 
And  the  American  Goveiament  now  actually  contend  llial  in 
consequence  of  that  convention^  good  faith  for  ever  precluded  us 

Kom.    reoewiiig   tlie    coimexion    which   the    convention   had   ter- 
liiuited.     But,  scarcely  was  the  ink  dry   upon  that  parchment 
efore  Spain  again  declared  war  upon  us,  and   the  tonvenlion  nf 
786  expired  with  tbe  first  cannon  shot,  just  as  the  Ameriiraia 
iiow  lelL  lis  that  their  lirst  cannon  shot  would  shiver  into  atooM 
(6  treaty  they  signed  with  Us  in  1850, 
And  indeed  the  ordinary  uioxiin  that  the  commcucenaaiitf 
ar  is  the  termination  of  treaties  has  in  this  instance  tbe  b^ 
riogcnt  application— inasmucb   as  the   war  raged  in  tiir  tF 
rritijries  to  which  the  treaty  referred,  and  the  Mc 
i>m  acknowledjjing  that  tlie  convention  of  1786  lad 
luein   to  a   sceptre  under  which   they   Lad  never  pai 
which  we  had  no  right  by  nny  treaty  of  our  cm 
them  against  their  will,  resisted  every  attempt  of  tlv 
force  a  aettlement  on  their  shores;  and,  fioalK, 
illant  Indians  who  cspelled  the  Spaniards  fnon  ^m 
lid  on  that  coast — at  lilack  River. 
But,  next,  asks  Mr.  Buch^inan,  '  whoii,  MS%a\ 

(5,  did  you  renew  the  protectorate,  wbicis 
)u  had  resigned?'     This  is  a  fair  queataan,* 
kct  it  might  have  been  well  for  our  G( 
tlj.    On  the  c<mtrary,  they  decliac  ■ 
it  waste   of  time  to  produce  Hsi^ 
iQchanan  exults  in  that  reticence. 
ICC  of  bis  question — he  enters  IJI 
nat  the    protectorate  conid  not  hm 
yf  years  from   IHOl  *  to  » 
1r.  Clayton,  in  a  speech  in  ^. 
18^4,  lends  liis  diKliiiguisbeJ  ^Hi 
oint  of  fact  we  did  not 
yfi  afW  the  United  b(al»  jm 
\OL.  XCIX.    NO.  CXCVII.  X 
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Pacific.'  Thus  tlie  Wader  will  5te  tiow  tho  American  puhj 
bcvEi  inflaonced-^'liDW  it  has  been  taught  to  reg^ard  the  Mos- 
(juito  protectorate  as  a  pretence — a  counter  chpck  tt>  Califomi.'i, 
or  an  obsti'uctioil  to  the  flew  regions  annexed  to  tlio  Dcmoctacv 
ol  ibi?  Imperial  Commonw-enltb.  The  Americans  shall  be  undc- 
ceiveJ,  Mr,  Buchnnun  shall  have  tiis  ansiver.  We  will  pptform- 
tbe  tiLsk  which,  in  pulitt*  tac-itarnity,  our  Ou't'ernDicnt  declined. 
We  nil!  show  perhaps  t«  the  surprise  of  our  own  public 
certainly  to  the  surprise  of  the  Americim — that  the  proteitotate 
was  renewed  as  far  hack  as  the  yeas  18()0.  But  the  first  fonn: 
act  of  our  protection,  involving  our  good  faith  to  the  Aloaq 
trlhe,  ivas  in  January  IS.  ISJ6,  wheti  We  Ctawfipd  their  chief  in 
our  own  settlement  at  Belize. 

And  now,  in  order  that  our  Ampriean  kinsmen  may  see  that 
this  act  of  coronation  was  no  mockerv,  no  childish  proroed  in^^— 
was  not  the  farce  which  they  have  been  invited  to  ridicule,  bat  a 
solemnity  ajiimateil  by  humane,  ('hrifilian,  oiiliffhleni'd  inolivDS, 
and  implyiiifT  a  pledge  on  our  part  of  the  stroncpst  natore,  we 
will  subjoin  some  extracts  from  the  very  intercstine  letter  of  Sir 
Genr^re  Arthur,  our  sHpcrintetident  at  British  Hundurtis,  lathe', 
Muaquito  King:  first  crowned  by  us  in  181^.* 

'  Jtcliae.  Jftimary  I4,  IPlE. 
*  Prince  GJeorgBj  your  request  tn  "be  rpovnied  in  the  5«ttJein(nt  ia 
the  presence  of  your  chieftains  and  such  of  your  people  as  Rresnem- 
hled.  here,  I  shati  mo^t  eticerlully  roinply  ^ith,  anil  beg  to  proptw 
tiiut  Llie  eerenioity  shall  take  place  o»  Tljun«diiy,  I8ih  iuGCirii,  Uic  dvf 
in  u'hicli  we  coiunieiuunire  the  hirLh  of  lier  cnodt  gmciuiui  Maje>ty  the 
Qitcen  lif  England,  luid  I  siticerely  tru^t  iJiat  you  will  not  lie  ditap- 
poitLteil  in  llio  ud\-antage  you  expect  to  derive  by  itu  heitig-  iinderstoott 
that  you  lire  in  a  particular  manner  under  the  proteetitm  of  the  lirituh 
Government' 

Let  America  ob«erv«  how  important  ar6  the  Word»  itk  )tltli<~«  oA 

li>  the  obligation  on  our  honour,  thus  fnnnally  incurred  os  far  buk 
as  t81li'  Sir  George  then  proceeds  to  congratulate  the  King  on 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  Christian  retigiuu,  ejlUlnetnt«a 
the  victories  the  armies  of  oar  Priiue  Regent  had  obtained,  ami 
adds — 

'  But  daeiliiij^  OB  such  glory  is,  it  will  not  convey  to  hi»  Royal  Itlglf 
Desa  mnre  .sincert'  iiud  ]A«ting  sitisfaction  thai)  be  will  enjoy,  if  liimi^li 
your  mtiiinfl  the  Jtlosquito  luitiijo  and  tlic  numerous  tribes  of  Ijidiaiw 
aroumi  job,  are  brought  to  partftke  of  tin.-  blessings  of  uirilizatiou. 
Tlus  was  [b«  griAt  object  wlueh  the  King  of  £»gJuiid  had  iu  view  when 
1  the  death  of  ifi/ar  father  in  the  year  1800,  amidst  Ibe  distre»  of 
>ur  nation  he  held  forth  bis  hand  to  protect  you  and  your  brotbim' 
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Tliis  passage?  answers  the  American  tiuery,  when  did  our  pre 
tectiira(e  rccommetire?    Il  shows  ihal  it  recommenced  m  ISOO, 
exactly  half  a  century  before  the  Amerkajis  tlioogbt   fit   to  com- 
plniii  of  k  !     Sir  George  Arthur  goes  on — 

*  And  from  the  same  motive  has  Im  Ruya]  Highness  the  Friacc  Regent 
continatd  to  you  his  powerful  proleclion.' 

And  thus  toucbingly  proceeds-^ 

'  If  you  wouM  convince  his  Royal  Highness  beyond  the  extent  of 
word*  that  yon  arc  tnily  grateful  and  sensilile  of  t!ie  hli^sUigg  you  hav 
derived,   I   will   JcH  yon,   Prj-nce.   how   ynu   may  lio  so.     Make  you 
people   happy.      Struggle  to  weaj]    tlieni    from    iheir  pr^ent  habib 
a    state    of  civilization ;     iiitiTKluce    Einiongst    Iheui    ^tio<J    ai)d    whdlf 
swne*  lan's.      Above  ail,   endeavour    to  iiitrudiicc  the  Christian    relig^Ol] 
in  which   you  Iiave  been  eiiuoat«^d.     This  niill  be  tliQ  bi^t  rewaiil 
Koyal  Hightieas  c»u  ie«sl.' 

ts   this  llip  lanijTiage  of  selfish   ambition?  or  are  not   thea 
words  thai  mny  find  nn  echo  in  every  Christian  home  amongn 
our  brethren  on  the  other  s!(lc  llic  Atlantic? 

We  not  only  crowned  a  subseijucut  king  at  Belize  in  192? 
but  a  third  king^  in  1844 :  a  momentous  period,  when  dis- 
putes regarding  his  territory  had  already  brulten  out,  and 
when  this  cnonlry  was  governed  by  a  Minister  famous  for  many 
attributes,  but  for  nnnc  more  tlian  prudence  nnd  distretion  in 
all  foreign  affairs,- — the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Tdus  our  protec- 
tion, sanrlioned  l>y  all  our  Ministers  from  IHOO.  received  its 
confirmation  in  1844  by  tlie  most  cautious  Ministor  of  them  alL- 

And  now.  il'  in  this  protectorate  we  violatctl  our  conventic 
wiUi  Spain  in  1786,  if  that  ■convention  bad  not  expired  with  thi 
succeeding  wars,  what  power  iiHone  had  tde  right  to  complain 
us?  Was  it  the  United  States  V  No;  Spain,  and  Spain  uiil' 
ypt,  though  we  renewed  thnt  protect-orate  in  IfelW ;  though  we 
CTDWnrd  the  Moscjiiilo  King,  M  a  special  act  of  protection,  in 
1816,  while  Old  Spain  still  retained  ber  possessions  in  Central 
America,  not  one  word  of  eomplaintt  reproach,  or  remonstrance 
was   ever  addressed  to   us   l<y  thn.t   power.      In  thus  rstahlishing 

the  antiquity  of  our    connexion  with    the  Mosquito  tribe,   and 

showinj^  thalj  with  the  exception  of  fourteen  years — from  ]78fl^H 
to  IJJOO — it  continued  unbroken  for  nearly  two  hundred  years|^l 
we  won  Id  g;uard  ourselves  from  any  m  isomcepticm  of  onr 
motiTes.  We  do  not  thereby  assume  that  the  protectorate  is 
never  to  W  abandoned  ;  that  we  think  it  suits  the  present  policy 
of  Tireat  Brit.-Lin  to  retain  it.  On  the  contrary,  every  inie 
English  statesman  would  rejoice  to  see  his  country  del 
from  a  charge  which  it  wa»  the  interest  of  our  Ministers, 
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at  war  with  Spain,  to  undertake,  but  which  h  now  only  an  irk- 
some diUy  imposed  upon  our  humaoity  and  honour.  Our 
motives  in  clearim^r  up  thi^  historical  grounds  disputed  nre  simply 
with  a  view  to  terminate  the  essence  of  the  dispute  itself:— 
lat.  By  convincing  the  American  public  lliat,  before  we  abandon 
the  protectofate,  ancient  and  Km  ^-continued  obligations  compel 
us  to  provide  by  otiiei'  means  for  the  security  of  the  ally 
we  forsttke.  2ndly.  To  undeceive  them  as  to  the  irritadng- 
Botion  that  the  protectorate  was  assumed  In  opposition  to 
American  interests  or  empire :  and  thus  to  induce  them  rather 
to  sympathize  with  our  scruples  than  deride,  and  join  with  us  in 
deviging:  the  mode  by  which  to  reconcile  Qur  honour  to  tbeir 
demands.^ 

The  protection  thus  renewed  in  1800  appears  not  to  have  been 
very  actively  refjuired  from  ISlfi  till  the  jear  1838,  t>v  which 
time  circumstances  thai  have  led  to  the  present  unfortunate  dis- 
putes grew  out  of  the  c$labUslitDent  as  independent  Tcpublics 
of  the  colonies  that  had  revolted  from  Old  Spain.  Those  slates 
had  ibcir  territorial  origin  in  the  provincial  departments  severally 
allotted  to  lli«  Intcudc/iics  or  Oovemnrs  under  the  Captain- 
General  of  Gua[omfi.la,  and  the  range  of  those  gnvemorstiips  had 
varied  in  extent  from  lime  to  time  according  to  the  dignilv  of  the 
oflicers  appointed  t*J  bold  them — their  boundaries  were  tbu«  but 
obscurely  dcfiQed — an  ohscurily  necessarily  entailed  on  the  limits 
of  the  slates  that  were  formed  out  of  them.  A  station  at  the- 
mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  which  the  Mosquitos  cUimed  t» 
theirs  from  time  immemorial  (and  for  a  small  sectlemfut  fifteen 
miles  from  which  it  appears  at  least  certain  that  some  selllers  of 
Old  Spain  had  paid  tribute  to  the  Mosquito  King-),  became  to 
these  Republics,  with  small  lieed  of  what  might  or  might  not  be 
the  belter  right  of  the  Mosquitos,  ail  object  of  envy  and  dispute. 
To  this  station  (San  Juan  ile  Nicaragua)  New  Granada  put 
forth  the  first  claim  ;  Costa  Rjca  advanced  her  pretensions,  and 
Nicaragua  in  the  meanwhile  licld  possrssiun  of  it.  In  1^38, 
while  these  states  were  united  by  confederation,  the  British 
Government  nddressed  to  lliem  a  notification  of  their  views 
as  to  the  biiuinds  of  the  Mosquito  territory  and  our  obliga- 
tions to  protect  the  claims  of  the  natives.  In  1840,  when  that 
confcdenuion  had  become  extinct,  a  commission  *vas  issued  by 
Colonel  3Iacdonald,  Superintetitlent  of  British  Honduras,  for 
regulating  the  internal  nfTairs  of  Mosr^nito ;  in  1844^  under 
the  vigorous  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr.  Psirick 
Walker  was  sent  there  as  Agent  and  Vice-Consul  ;  and  in  1845 
it  appears  bj  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Cliatficld,  our  Consul-General 
I  Central  America,  thai  Lord  AberJeeu  decided  that  this  station 
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at  least  belonged  to  the  Mosquito*  ;  for  Mr.  Chatfield  writes,  Sep- 
tember 11  til,  1847,*  '  that  be  had  not  only  claimed  for  the  Moaqnito 
King  the  territory  from  Cajie  HoTilfuras  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  San  Juan,  hut  had  inserted  the  words  "without  prejudice 
to  the  rifj^ht  of  the  Alosquito  Kinf  to  any  territory  south  of  that 
riii'er,  partly  on  the  views  of  Lord  Palmerslcin,  but  partly  also  oo 
the  views  confidentially  communirated  to  him  in  Lord  Aberdeen's 
dcspalt^'h  of  the  23nl  of  May,  1845."  '  Now  the  whole  Mosquito 
dispute,  so  far  as  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States  are  coo- 
cerned,  arises  from  our  sanction  of  the  claims  of  the  Mosquitos 
to  this  station,  wlilch  has  since  acquired  such  ominous  celiebrity 
undpr  the  name  of  Greytown.  And  if  we  erred  in  our  geogia- 
phiial  warrant  for  such  a  sianctiun,  we  have  at  least  this  exruse 
—that  tl>e  evidences  for  it  were  brought  hefore  the  moat  wary 
of  living  statesmen,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ;  that  doubtless  those 
eviden<:e3  were  deliberately  examined  by  a  chief  roinister  so 
atieniive  to  business  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  that  it  was  by  these 
careful  ministers  that  the  Mosquito  claim  was  mnintained  and 
Banctioncd  in  1^45;  and  to  them  must  be  ascribed  all  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  enforcing  the  claim  to  which  they 
committed  the  honour  of  their  country. 

Meanwhile,  hnnever,  the  atiitiun  at  San  Juan  remained  in  the 
hands  uf  the  Nicaraguans  :  various  attempts  were  made  to  no 
^itiate  tlie  matter,  to  deiermine  the  right  Ijoundaries  of  the 
Mosquito  territory,  to  settle  the  daims  of  the  rival  Spanish 
republics,  and  to  induce  the  Nicaraguans  pear«'fully  to  withdraw 
till  these  questions  coulil  he  decided.  Nicaragua  refusing,  and 
only  answering^  hy  insult  aad  threats,  a  small  vessel  was  at  last 
commissioned  by  our  Government  to  place  itself  at  the  disposal 
of  onr  Vic'ivConsul.  Thai  small  vessel,  by  his  orders,  expelled 
Ilie  Nicanigunn  Government  of  the  station  in  January,  184$, 
but  with  such  chivalrous  courtesy  that  the  heroic  Niraraguaa 
t^mmandaiit  and  olher  valiant  co-ofticials,  who  had  declared 
they  would  resist  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  paid  a  polite 
visit  to  the  ship  that  had  expelled  them  in  the  course  of  the  same 
evening,  and  partook  of  refreshments  on  the  occasion,  provided 
l>r  Hrilish  hospitality.  And  thus  commenced  the  political 
destinies  of  Grcylown. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  vindicate  the  eipulsion  of  tbe 
NicarugUBO  Government  from  the  charge  of  un<iue  harshpesi. 
The  step  was  not  taken  till  several  years  had  been  wasted  in  vain 
upon  friendly  remonstrance.  The  protection  afforded  to  lh<?M*>*' 
quitos  would  have  indeed  been  the  sham  ptptence  it  hat  been 
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alleged   to  hi,  if  W«  bad   suffered   wliat  we   bad  dei-'lared   to   be 

tWir  possession,  hy  Ibc  lips  of  tno  successive  administralions,  lo 

be  usurped  by  an  ambiilous  and   ^ccdy  neighbour;  cuid  eran 

^rrantiiig^  tbe  Mosqutlo  ttlle  were  tloubtful,    or   tb&t   that  ■tftticNJ 

ought  io  be  otrcupied  by  one  of  ibe  civilized  cominutiitirtx  nf  tbe 

Istbmiis,  otbtT  state*  be&ides  Nicaragua  then  claimed  the  siati-ia, 

an<l  it  was   |UBt  to  all   parties  not  to  allow  oue   slat**   forcibly  to 

possciis  itself  of  a  port  that  ini^lit  be  of  great  cumiiKTcial  valao 

to  the  whole   of  Central  Araerita,  &nd  to  whicU  its  right  ms 

not  sntLEfacLorily  proved.     Wiiat  was  iu  right?     Nicarai;us  aod 

tbe  American  Goveramcnt  have  relied  on  s  royal  decree  of  Spain 

In   17^-)6t  by  which  tijey  maintain  that  San  Juan  was  made  a  port 

of  the  2iid  class  for  Nicaragua.     But  is  it  so?    Dues  ibnt  dpcree 

give  to  Nicaragua  an  exclusive  right  lo  that  station  ?     No  1  We 

have  looked  into  its  provisions  and  And  that  iL  made  the  slatioa 

a  port  of  tbe  2nd  class,  not  for  Nicaragua  alone,  but  alsoior  the 

whole  of  the  ancient    viceroyalty    or    kingdom    of  CaiintomalB, 

within  a  ran^e  of  30O  leagues  ^rom   the  capital,   includinj;  lh*T^ 

fore  Costa  Rica  and  New  Granada.     So  that,  even    accnriiiHg-  lo 

this  decree,  i\iv  Nicaraguan  republic  had   not  the  stiiallrsC  right 

to  seize  u])or)   the   place   for  its  own  special   and   jmonopoU^iag 

possession. 

The  Nicarr^i^ans,  being  thus  expelled,  appealed  to  the 
Uniled  Stales,  as  indeed  they  had  done  before,  wbeu  they  anti- 
cipated tliat  expulsion.  Tbe  United  Smtt's  at  first  took  no  noiire 
whatever  of  the  appeal ;  but  America  about  this  time  had  an- 
nexed to  herself,  upon  pounds  that  ive  do  not  presume  to  question, 
the  very  substantial  acijuisition  of  California,  in  the  previoos 
possession  of  Mexico.  Cenlrnrl  America  became  an  object  of  icw 
portnuce  in  connexion  with  California;  there  was  a  project  to 
unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  l>y  a  canal  up  tlie  river  Snn  Juan, 
and  thus  Groytown,  situated  at  tbe  month  of  the  river,  suddeuly 
arose  into  a  place  of  great  consideration  in  Aiitericair  eyes.  The 
democratic  party  in  America  were  then  in  aiitniaistratioii  untler 
President  Polk.  Of  that  Administration  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
Secretary  of  Stale.  He  sent  an  agent,  Mr.  Hise,  to  Nicaragua,  to 
nssist  an  American  company  in  Lfbtaintng  from  that  State  €»nf(i*- 
siniis  towards  facilitating  the  construction  ol  the  meditated  ctina] ; 
and  Mr.  Hise  made  a  treaty  vritb  Nicaragua,  which  cimituiHed 
the  United  States  tj  defend  the  Nicaraj;uan  claim  to  Greytown, 
even,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  But  the  Whijr  pprty  under 
Piisident  Taylor  coming  into  office  declined  to  sanction  this 
irealy,  ami  sent  to  Nicaragua  an  agent  of  their  own,  Mr.  Scjuiers, 
He  made  another  treaty,  less  ohjedionable  in  soim-  points  thaa 
that  of  tkie  predecessor,  but  still  containing  a  clause  which,  re- 
cognising 
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^cggnUmg  the  right  of  Nicaragua  over  the  river  San  Juan,  from 
In  sen,  flnil  engaging  to  defenil  and  protect  llie  American 
ipanv  in  the  enjoivtneni  «f  territory  which  Great  Britain 
jnaintamtHJ  to  be  iLc  iuimcmuria]  inheritance  of  the  Mosquito 
trilw,  would  liave  brought  into  immediate  conflict  the  honour  of 
Kngland  and  iLe  engagements  of  America.  This  Irealy  was  helore 
ibe  ^verameitt  of  the  United  Slates.  Its  r-nnsideratinn  was 
fraught  with  imminent  danger.  *  It  hns/  said  Mr.  ClaytoCj  who 
W3S  then  head  of  the  American  Cabinet,  as  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs, '  placed  the  Goveniment  of  the  United  States  in 
the  must  Rmboirassing:  ailpation,'  For  that  fiovernmeDt  was 
it  was  in  a  mJnuritj,  not  only  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
bul  in  the  Senate,  '  You  can  form  an  idea,'  continued 
Mr,  Clayton  to  Mr,  Cramplon,  then  Secretary  to  llie  Legation, 
ami  acting  for  the  time  as  chartf^  d'affaiTi's,  *  of  tlin  engemess 
with  which  the  party  opposed  to  the  Government  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  either  forcing  U9  into  col- 
lision nitb  Great  Briliitn  on  this  subject,  or  of  making  it  ap- 
pear tliat  ive  have  alifindoiicd  throug^h  pnsillanimiiv  great  and 
splendid  advanta^jes  IHiHy  secured  to  this  country  by  treaty. 
It  will  require  ^cat  caution  on'both  sides  to  prevent  a  collision 
on  the  account  of  tliLs  comparatireiy  worlhless  country  (Mos- 
quttia)."  Happilyfor  both  nations,  each  then  chose  a  diph>matic 
representative  suited  to  the  difliculty  of  the  lime.  The  United 
Stales  sent  to  St,  James's  \fr.  Abl»c>tt  Laurence,  Grreal  Britain 
sent  to  Washington  Sir  Henry  Bulwc^r.  Mr.  Laurence  wns  a 
man  wliose  large  wealth  and  serene  character  placed  him,  the  one 
above  the  necessity,  the  other  above  the  passions  that  often  actuate 
the  heated  and  needy  cbieftains  of  democratic  common  wealths. 
With  a  clear  judgment  which  comprelicnded  the  praclical 
adranlages  at  which  his  counlrv  should  aim,  and  with  a  stead- 
fast patriotism  not  inclined  lo  rctinquish  them,  he  united 
iin  amenity  «jf  temper  and  a  dignity  of  bearing  which  conciliated 
affection  and  won  respect.  He  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
tme  American  gentleman,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  an  the  other  hand, 
united  all  the  essential  qualities  fitted  for  difiicult  negotiation, 
and  some  of  those  qualities  peculiarly  applied  to  a  state  divid«l 
by  angry  parties,  ami  subject  to  popular  eontn)].  He  had  a 
large  and  y>rolound  diplomatic  experience,  acquired  in  the  prin- 
cipal courts  i>f  Europe.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  commcTiLial  affairs,  and  had  received  not  only  the  applause 
ttf  his  Government  but  the  tbanlts  of  the  MadchesteJ"  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  success  with  which  he  had  etfected  a  treaty 
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\  at  the  Porlp,  obtaining  greater  advantages  for  Great  Britain  th&n 
llie  Oitotiian  C'liurt  had  ever  jet  yielded  to  a  Christian  power. 
He  bar!  \\ecn  member  of  Parliament  for  large  and  popular  cOQ- 
lencieg,  and  acquired  tbat  practical  knowledg^c  ai  the  feelin<!s 
habits  of  tliDUo;ht  by  whicL  mttsscs  are  swayed  and  govcmrd^ 
which  is  of  no  secondary  iniportimce  to  ministers  who  would 
understaod  tde  soci&l  and  poUtical  conditions  of  tbe  United 
SlatRS, 

And  he  lisd  need  of  all  these  qualities  on  bis  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington.     H(!  tnimd  the  American  puljlic  yet  nmre  deeply  excited 
against  Great  Brltiiin  than  it  has  beea  of  late.    Tbe  claiui  enforced 
upon  Oreytown  chancing  almost  simultaneously  with  the  anoes- 
ntion  of  California,  and  threatening  to  obstruct  tbe  project  of  a 
canal  up  tbe  river,  of  which  Greytown  was  the  key,  and  in  which 
American  capital  was  already  embarked,  tbe  vehement  repre- 
sentations of  -Mr.  Squiers  on  behalf  of  Nicarat;uan  pretensions, 
and    in   denunciation  of    British    cupidity, — produced    an    irrita- 
tion,   suddenly    increased    tenfuld    by  a    mistaken  act    of    Mr, 
Chatfield  (tbe  Consul-General  of  Central  America),  in  aothor- 
izio!^  tlie  seizure  of  a  smalt  island  (Tiger  Island)  in  tbe  GuU 
of  Fonseca,   which  had  been  cedfed   by  Honduras  to  the  United 
States,    until    tbe   ratificntion  of  a  treaty    between  the    United 
States  and  tbat  republic.     Thus  it  whs  said,  we  intended  to  com- 
mand the  projected  inter-oceanic  communication  on  either  side^ 
under  ditferent  pretexts.     The   first  object  of  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer 
was   to   50i»tbe  this   prevalent   irritation,   by  showing    the    falla- 
cious grounds  on  which  it  rested.     He  hastened  to  csplain  away 
the    mistake    in  the    seizure    of  TiG;er  Island  —  an    act    which 
was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  British  Government;  and  aware 
thai  the  best  way  to  solve  the  disj)utes  of  nations,  is  to  encourage 
the  mo&t  friendly   scntltnents   bctvreen    the    nations    theinsctve&, 
he  did  not  entrench  himself  behind  the  stiff  rules  of  dipEomatic 
reserve — he  faced  the  popular  excitement  against   his  countrv —         |l 
he  safl'ered  a  genial  llngtish  voice  to  I>b   heard   in   public   meet-         . 
ings,  and  the  Americans  respectetl  liim  t!ie  more,  because,  while        j 
cordially  sympatiiising   with  their  own  just  causes  of  national 
pritle,  be  never  bowed  the  maje&ty  ol  liis  own  nation,  nor  suffered 
the  language  of  courtesy  to  be   construed  into  the  atlulatiun  o£  ^^ 
fear.    Thus  he  rapidly  acijuired  a  popularity  and  influendc  which  ^H 
he  as  rapidly  used  to  the  advantage  of  lnjth  the    nations:  "Tid  ^* 
within    three    short    months   of  his    arrival    in    VVaahintrton  be 
Completed   the  trt'aty,    which  was    based  upon  the  grand  idea  of 
making  Central  America  the  neutral  ground  on  which  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  disarmed  thwr  ambition  in  order  to  unite 
their  commerce.     We  will  now  show  why  it  was  inijiussible  that 
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the  trwatv  cctuld  tnclude  the  complete  disposal  of  the  quesllon 
afTectin^  GTcytow'n  and  Moariuitm,  nnd  why  nothint^  can  be 
moro  unfiiir  than  to  seek  in  ils  provi&ions  for  objects  which,  we 
will  abo  sImhv,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  American  Cabinet  fully 
iidrrBtCKKl  at  till!  lime  the  treaty  was  never  intended  to  include. 

T1>P  olvjeti  of  thi"  Bulwer  and  Clayton  trenty  wa3  simpty  tliis, 
to  eft'cct  a  canal  up  tlic  river  San  Junn,  and  other  modes  of  inter- 
oceanic  comma n (ration,  which  should  he  open  equally  to  the 

iinmerre  of  nil  nntions.  The  desire  of  Great  Britain  was 
satisfy  the  Americans  that  these  modes  of  communication 
ihouhl  lie  free  from  British  control— the  desire  of  the  Uniled 
Sljitcs  was  to  obtain  thjs  satisfaction  ss  s(>on  as  possible,  nnd 
to  pive  full  scope  and  immediate  activity  to  the  capital  already 
enlisted  in  tlie  enterprise.  It  hecame  ohviou*  at  once  to  holh  the 
neg;otiators,  as  it  is  to  common  sense,  that  in  order  to  effect  this 
mutual  desire,  nothing'  stiould  he  introduced  into  tbe  treaty  lo 

hich  neither  of  the  fontendinEr  partios  could  agree.  Now  Ame- 
icR  had  never  formally  recognized  theritrhtnf  any  European  state 
to  protect  or  rejrard  Indian  \ativcs  as  independent  tribes.  Her 
r^^ison  for  this  refusal  isobi'ious,  f?uch  a  right  once  aclcnowledojed 
mi^ht  give  to  Kuroi>ean  states  the  pretence  to  treat  as  indppendent 
princes  with  Indian  chiefs  on  the  horders  of  her  own  great  lakes 
and  rivers.  On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain  could  not  abandon 
ler  peculiar  protection  over  the  Mosquitos,  to  which  her  honour 

d  been  pledged  hv  all  her  successive  Governments  of  every 
shade  of  party,  without  due  guarantees  for  their  security  from 
agrgressioo,  the  provisions  of  which  might  necessarily  be  long 

d  complicated  ;  y^t  since  the  only  part  of  the  Mosquito  terri- 
tory of  the  least  importance  to  the  objects  in  view,  was  clearly 
denned  by  the  American  negotiator,  'as  embracing  the  river  San 
"nan  and  the  territory  from  the  Machuca  rapids  to  the  sea,  and  tAat 
'iportance  depending  entirely  upon  its  connexion  tnit/t  the  propotcd 
canal '  * — mlpht  not  the  question  of  the  protectorate,  since  it  could 
not  he  wholly  disposed  of  "by  the  terms  of  the  commercial  treaty,  be 
so  arranged  and  modifieil,  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  io- 
tentions  and  objects  of  the  treaty,  and  thus  be  left — free  from  the 
irritation  caused  by  contending;  interest* — tn  he  finally  terminatetl  in 
subsequent  nesotiatiim?,  to  which  ihe  time  necessary  to  adjudjre 
controversial  evidences  and  settle  disputed  boundaries,  could  be 
tranquilly  afforded?  How  could  this  lie«t  be  done?  Fortunately 
the  ^Vjnerican  minister  in  London  bad  decided  that  point.  In  a  note 
to  Lord  Palmers  ton,  then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Novembers, 
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Mr.  Ckyton'i  wonls,  us  nuojiil  hj  Mr.  CrBnipton,  DwpolcU  In  Lotd  Pil- 
Bcr^Kni,  Oclober  Isl,  184!).  CfT^^ondwc:  teith  tht  UMtcil  Sialtt  n-ijieclaig  Cc^tril 
'  Kfkw,  vtUfe  4. 

1849, 
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1849,  Mr.  Laurence  asketl,  '  is  it  the  inlentinn  of  the  British  Go- 

Vcrnnient  lo  occupy  or  colonize  Nicarajjna,  Costa  Rita,  liie  Mos- 
quito coQst,  su  called,  or  an;-  part  of  Central  America?'  Lnixi 
Palmerston  replied,  No\'ember  13,  tbnt  it  wna  not  the  iatentiim  of 
the  British  Government  to  occupy  or  colonize  the  lerritoncs 
named,  but  adds  emphatically,  '  WitSi  reparil  U>  Moatfujlu.  liow- 
ever,  a  close  political  connexion  has  existed  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  stale  snrl  terrilor^-  of  Mosquito  /or  n  jicriod  of 
about  two  centimes.  But  the  British  Gnvernint'iit  does  not 
claian  dominion  on  Mosquito,'  No  Words  can  bo  clearer.  Do- 
muiiou  is  disowned — close  political  connexion  is  disserted,  Wbnl 
Wfts  that  clnse  political  connexion?  The  humane  proteelaun  of 
tUose  Indiaos  from  agigression,  nud  sucii  aid  towards  c-iviliclnf; 
rrfud.  Ciiristianiziag  them  as  Ibe  advice  uf  a  supenutendenl  at  tlie 
Cbimcils  of  tlieir  Chief  might  afford — ^in  short,  tlie  conneiion  dis- 
tinct from  dcimiuion  then  ncluaUi/  knof^H  to  exist.  Wlint  tlien  do 
the  negotiators  ? — they  take  the  very  question  of  the  Ameriraa  mi- 
oister — they  take  the  very  answer  tlie  (jucstion  reeeiveR  frum  the 
British  Government,  bs  the  guide  and  groundwork  of  their  o*one- 
gt>tiatton — they  shape  those  words  into  a  clause  of  the  treaty,  and 
tbey  define  the  pulilicnl  cimnexion  with  the  Mosquitos.  claimed 
by  the  Britiiih  Government  as  distinct  from  dominion,  by  saying, 
'  that  neither  Great  Brilain  nor  America  will  make  use  of  any 
protection  either  state  affords — any  alliance  ^ither  bos  or  mar 
have  with  any  people,  lo  fortify,  occupy,  colcmixe,  or  exertise 
dominion  in  Centnil  America.'  The  wonls  now  raised  into  dis- 
pute are  not  therefore  really  the  words  of  the  negotiators,  tliey 
are  the  words  of  the  American  minister,  accepted  and  qualified 
by  the  Britiah  Govertmient. 

The  Bulwer  and  Clnvton  treftty  was  thu«  purely  comtneicial, 
and  not  territorial.  It  wtis  not  framod  to  settle  ibe  Mosquito 
question,  but  to  prevent  the  Mosquito  quesdon  being  nn  obstacle 
to  the  rompletiun  of  the  American  canal.  VW  have  seen  it  asked 
by  those  uoreod  in  the  diplomatic  conespondence  ot  the  time  now 
published,  '  But  should  ihc  British  negotiator  have  completed  the 
trealv  without  first  settHn<!:  the  sepnriite  political  and  territorial 
questions  involvetl  in  the  Mosquito  piotectorulc  ?  '  The  auswcf 
is  short :  if  be  bad  delay^'l  theoneohjeet  till  be  could  have  com- 
pleted the  other,  the  commercial  trenty  could  nevur  have  been 
signed  at  all,  For  on  tlie  ^  cry  first  id^a  of  delay  for  the  parpoae 
of  settling   boundary  disputes,    Mt.  Clayton  writes,  July  4th, 

1850.  to  Sir  H.  Rulwer,  *  It  is  not  to  be  imag^ed  that  it  is  tW 
object  of  your  Government  to  delay  exrhnn^  of  ratiftcations 
until  wc  shall  have  fixed  t!ie  precise  bounds  of  Central  America 
(but  till  those  bounds  were  Milled,  liow  decide  and   diejioM  of 

the 
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the  Mosquito  claim  to  Grc^town?)  for  this  would  not  ouLy 
lelay  but  defeat  the  convention. '  *  And  if  that  convention 
b*?eft  defcateJ,  what  ivould  llavc  been  the  loosetiuence^? 
Lll  America  would  have  believed  that  we  intended  to  make 
ibe  protectorate  an  excuse  fur  obstructing;  the  ranal  cm  which 
ihe  bad  then  set  Iicr  heart,  Mr,  Sijuiers  treaty  witli  Nica- 
iftguu  would  liave  beon  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  President, 
Bs  obtaiain<]^  from  Nicaragua  advantages  -vvitbheld  by  Great 
~]ritain,  and  that  collision  between  the  two  countries  so  dreaded 
by  Mr.  Clayton  would  have  become  inevitable.  Prumpl  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  of  1&50  Was  thus  necessary  to  the  removal 
of  an  immediate  probability  of  war. 

We  have  explained  llic  object  of  the  treaty  and  the  origin  of  the 
clause  in  dispute,,  we  come  now  lo  the  conslructu'n  of  the  words 
iployed.  Do  tbose  words,  '  Shall  not  make  use  of  anyprotec- 
Uon  either  stale  attords,  or  may  afford,  to  colonize,  fortify,  occupy, 
CT  exercise  dominion  inC'cntral  America, 'justify  the  assumpttonof 
the  United  Slates  GovemuieDt  that  therefore  the  Mobquito  pro- 
3rate  is  abolished  ?  In  there  a  jurisconsult  in  Europe  who  can 
construe  them?  The  prot.^ctorate  is  admilted,  its  continuance 
admitted.  Vou  shall  not  make  use  of  the  protection  yoa 
'Bifoid,  or  may  afford,  to  do  &o  and  so  :  words  that  iniply  a  rig'ht 
that  might  be  possessed  then,  and  a  right  that  mi@:bt  be  assumed 
lereafler.  Exactly  parailei  instances  occur  in  ordinary  life.  In 
le  hire  of  a  bouse  or  fann,  how  constantly  are  word*  inserted 
to  the  effect  that  the  tenant  shall  not  make  use  of  his  holding  to 
^carry  oq  some  kind  of  trade  or  factory  io  the  house,  cir  to  sell 
»e  hay  or  straw  grown  on  the  farm?  But  iu  there  a  lawyer  In 
:urope,  in  America,  in  any  part  of  the  world  wbere  the  prolific 
family  of  lawyers  Uaye  ever  themselvea  gained  occupancy  or  pos- 
^ssioQ,  who  will  <runtend  that  saying  you  shall  not  do  such  a 
in  right  of  your  holding  Is  not  a  proof  that  to  the  holding 
sell,  with  that  exception,  your  riejht  is  nndispuled  by  the  other 
antrsciin^  party  ?  But  the  strongest  point  Mr,  Buchanan 
makes  in  bis  iugenious  etatemcnt  is  on  the  word  *  occupy.  H« 
soy*  that  *  if  any  individual  enter  tnlo  a  solemn  and  explicit 
■greemedt  that  he  will  not  occupy  any  givon  tract  of  country 
then  actually  occupied  by  him,  can  any  proposition  be  clearer 
than  that  be  is  buund  hy  his  agreement  to  withdraw  from  such 
fupajicy?'  The  first  mistake  here  is  in  the  construction  of 
word  'occupy'  in  ita  diplomatic  sense.  We  have  looked 
irough  the  voluminous  History  of  Treaties  by  Count  de  Garden, 
we  fiud  that,  in  the  language  of  treaties,  occupation  in  the 
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y  nf  another  power  has  invariably  a  militarv  nr  imperial 
;iition.      Thus,  when  in    I8IO,  the  Emperor  N'npoleull   dftJ 


s'.g;nifici»tion, 

sired  to  annts  Hijllaiwl  tn  FrajicR,  he  insisted   upon  ocoiipvi. 
Arasterctini — that  is,  to  occupv  it  for  a  time  by  an  armed  force. 
But,  lake    tbe  word  accortimg  tn   its    plain  sonie,  lit   JnlinsoQS 
'  Dictionary,' — to  '  occupy  "  is  to  possess  or  rather  to  take  pos- 
session.     In  neither  sense  of  the  wurd,  diplomatic  or  familiar,  di  " 
we  occHp)'  the  Mosquito  territory  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  nor 
we  so  occupy  it  now.     Do  we  occupy  it  as  a  possession  for  tb 
English  ?     So  much  the  Contrary  lliat  tlie  principal  use  we  make 
the  protectorate  is  to  prevent  the  Enjzlish  cil^tnining  possession 
acquiring  lands  there  by  private  barg-aina  with  the  Musf]uita  rhie 
Do  we  occupy  it  by  inilllary  sramson?     Certainly  not.      Do  we 
assume  domtnioii  over  the  Indian  king^?     So  much  the  contpuT'l 
that  we   compel  the  few  Eng^lish  who  are  in   the  territory 
acknoM-ledge  his  sovereignty,  and  it  is  the  very  iieknowledgment 
oi  his  sovcrci^ty   of  which    the  Aniericaus    compl;;iia.       £u 
granting  that  the  ordinary  interpretations  of  (he  word  '  occupy 
will  not  be  accepted  by  American  grammarians,  we  will  drop^ram- 
mar,  and  rome  to  matliemntics.     And  it  can  bv.  mathematically 
demonatraled  that  to  occupy  is  somolhino;  very  different  from  U^H 
protect.    The  proof  of  tljatdifTprence  is  in  the  clause  contested  ;  fo^^^ 
its  sense  is  that  you  shall  nut  occupy  in  ri^ht  of  the  proteciioa  you 
afford,  or  may  afford  ;  but,  if  occupation  meant  the  same  thinjr  as 
protection,  then  the  only  sense  of  the  clause  would  be,   you  shall 
Dot  occupy  in  right  of  occupntion — whicli  in  the   language  of 
Euclid  is  absurd.     But  that  tlua  distinction  between  occu]>ation 
and  protection  Wjis  clearly  understood  by  the  Americans,  throufjh 
their  representatives^ — that  is,  their  National  Admiinislnition  and 
diplomatic  ministerial  the  time  of  the  treaty  nnd  lon^  after,  we 
will  now  prove  from  Ihcir  own  oBicial  documents.     On  December 
19th,  1851,  Mr,  Laurence,  the  American  Minister,  writes  to  Lord 
Palmerstnn,  to  complain  tii  an  allecrod   outrage  on  an  American 
vessel  in  the  port  of  Greytown  by  a  British  brig,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  dues  in  that  port,  asks  if  that  outrage  was  authorized 
by  Government,  nnd  says,  '  because,  if  answered  in  the  affirmatively^ 
the  President  will  consider  the  proceedings  a  violation  oJ   tb^H 
treaty  of  1850,  by  which  Great  Britain  lias  stipulaied  ' — what  ^^ 
not  to  protect  Greytown  or  the  Mosquito  territory?  no— *  not 
to  make  use   uf  any  protection  she  may  afford  Nicaragua,  the 
Mosquito  coasts,  or  any  part  of  Central  America  J'ur  tht  purpOfC 
of  asaumififf  or  exercisinff  dominion  over  the  same.'      Can  words 
more     decidedly    express    that    the   treaty    left    the     protection 
existing,  but  forbade  it  to  be   used  for  the  purpose  of  dominion  ? 
and  con  any  words  show  more  clearly  that  b^  dominion  was 
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meant  wlmt  is  now  assumed,  viz.,  the  residenci;  of  a  regular 
rent  at  Bloefielda,  why  advises  the  Mosquito  King^,  but  what 
Mr.  Laurence  is  tliere  condemninfTi  viz.,  an  armed  force,  under 
^riii^l]  colours,  not  needed  for  the  purpose  uf  protection,  but  col- 
lettini*  revepue,  which  is  nn  act  of  doinicioin,  and  wbicli  as  such 
was  at  once  disavoived  and  disapprtM'ed  hy  our  Government,  For 
if  it  were  then  assumed  by  the  treaty  that  wt?  were  to  withdraw 
altogether  from  the  Mosquito  roast,  abandon  this  Indian  Iribp,  re- 
lall  the  a^rit  who  adi-ised  its  Kinfr,  was  it  not  the  very  occasion 
in  which  the  American  Minister  would  have  sniO,  '  But  what  busi- 
ness have  you  there  at  all?  You  have  resigned  your  protC'Ction 
by  the  treaty  of  Aprit,  1850  ;  tdu  are  still  occupying  that  terri- 
tory, slill  exercising  dominion  because  you  advise  its  King.  A 
year  and  a  half  have  elapsed,  when  do  you  mean  lo  g^o  ?  '  The 
next  testimony  we  adduce  against  the  version  of  the  American 
Government  is  much  more  decisive.  Sooq  aflei  the  treaty  was 
ug'ned.  Mr,  Daniel  Webster^  one  of  the  greatest  slatesmen  who 
Vci'  adorn^  either  the  New  World  or  the  Old,  whose  fame  was 
link  between  two  bemispheres,  succeeded  31r.  Clayton  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  despatches  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  show  that  our  negotiator  Was  constantly  engaged  with 
[f.  Webster  in  discussin<^  various  plana  for  settling  all  ditft-r- 
ences  about  the  Mosquito  terrilory.  Mr  Webster^  llierefore, 
loroughly  knew  the  intentions  ot  tlie  negotiators,  the  spirit  of 
le  treaty,  the  nature  of  the  protectorate.  And  two  years  after  the 
eaty  was  signed,  March  18tli.  1852,  Mr,  Wel>stcr  writes  to  Mr. 
iraham,  the  Secretary  of  tKe  Uniletl  Slates  Navy,  and  a  fellow 
lember  of  the  Auterican  Cabinet,  and  uses  these  important  words  ; 
'  It  is  well  understood  that  Great  Britain  isfvili/  committeit to ymtrct 
Grfj/tuimt  at  behnf/inff  to  the  Mos'i^ito  Indiatis,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
tble  that  she  would  see  Nicaraguan  authority,  or  any  other  aa- 
lority,  lake  possession  till  pending  negotiations  are  closed.'  Nay, 
a  subsequent  conversation  with  Mr.  Cramptoo,  teporled  in  a 
lespatcb  from  that  gentleman  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  M^rch 
ISth,  1852,  Mr.  Webster,  when  discussing  terms  of  arranire- 
lenl,  'adds  a  proviso  which,'  says  Mr.  Crampton,  'he  (xUr. 
V  ebster )  seemed  to  think  implied  a  auHieicnt  recoffTiitioji  of  ottr 
ositioji  as  protecttirs  cf  Miif^uito.' ^  Here  then  i»  the  chiff 
linis^ter  of  the  United  Slalc*.  two  years  nflcr  the  nilifi<nlion  of 
the  treaty,  fully  recognizing  the  cnntinutince  of  that  prot*c(orat*! 
^which  the  Government  of  President  Pierce  declares  llie  treaty 
ml  Mlioguished  I  The  next  witocH  we  call  into  court  on 
ir    side  shall   be  the  American  co-aegotiAt«r  of  tba  treaty. 
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Mr.  Clayton  himseir.     Is  there  any  real  diifere-nre   of  opini 
betwtfpn    liim  anJ  Sir  Henry  Biilwer  as  lo  the  rptention  of  I 
proleclorate?     Not  at  all.     Mr,  Clayton  indignantly  vindtcat 
himself,  in   the  Americjin   Senate,   Januarjf   4th,  1854,  ftom    tbe 
chnrge  of  General  Cass,  that  lie,  Mr.  Clayton,  understood  by  th 
treaty  that  our  protectorate  was  abandoned,  and  says  emplja: 
cally,    '  it   never    was   ctmtendfd  btf    me  that   the   Srt'tis/t  pr\ 
torate  teas  abolished  Ay  the  trenbj  of  1850.     What   I    voateaA 
icff  is  this — that  the   treaty  disarmed  the  protector&t*.       It 
stated  in  Lord  Ci?irendon's  letter  of  the  27tH,  that  Ler  Britan 
Majesty  did  not    by  the  treaty  intend   to    renounce  the  pro' 
torate — /  hav«  not  ufaimpd  that    gfic  did.'      And  Mr.  Clayton  ih 
proceeds   to   arffue,    what   we   all    ag^ree  lo,    viz.,    tli.nt   the   treai 
wns  inlended  lo  modify  atid  restrirt  the  uses  we  niig^ht  make  of 
that  protectorate.   One  more  witness,  and  we  close  ibis  part  of  tb 
case.     The  then  Attorney-General,  Mr.  RM-erdy  Johnijon,  w 
fonsiilled  by  Mr.  Claytnn  on  tbe  very  words  of  the   trea 
tliey  now   gland,    and    who,    as   a   member   of  |lie   Americ 
Cabinet,  must  have  knnwn  the  private  sentiments  of  his  eolleafiue 
says.  III   a    puhlisheil    letter    to    Mr.   Clayton,    Dercmber,    1^5 
'  tliat  though  the  object   i>f  tliat  treaty  wss  to  disarm,   it  ijid    a 
abolish  ibe  protectorate,  nor  was  it  thijught  adviitalile  to  do  this 
"  ijnissimig  verhis." ' 

Here  then  is  n  concnrrent  and  existing  ma^s  of  Amerirf 
evidenoe  in  favour  of  the  interpret ntion  of  the  treaty  ns  to  t 
Mosfjiiito  protectorate,  arrortiing  to  the  English  seniw;  of  n 
It  remains  but  to  add  a  few  wortla  upon  t!ie  expression  'd 
armed '  used  by  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  U 
questionably  when  Great  Britain  eni^aged  never  to  fortif' 
colonise,  or  exen'ise  dominion  in  Mo&quitia,  in  right  of  i 
protection  she  afTorded  to  its  chief  and  his  peojile,  she  di*-' 
itmied  herself  of  nil  that  could  promote  the  object^  of  her 
own  ambition.  Hut  when  it  is  said  that  she  also  disarmed 
herself  of  the  power  of  protecting  those  she  was  still  pledgwl 
to  protect,  30  that,  lo  use  the  Words  of  our  opponents,  *»!ie  cutil<t 
not  land  a  soldier  or  arm  a  ship'  to  repel  invasion  od  the  terri- 
tory of  her  Indian  ally,  wc  do  not  believe  there  is  one  dispas- 
sionate American  who  would  not  allow  timt  fiuch  nn  intcrprcfa- 
tion  is  an  insult  to  the  honesty  of  England  and  the  common 
sense  of  mankind.  We  remember  a  heartless  witlEcism  ascribed 
to  a  Roman  pontiff,  who  liad  promised  his  protection  to  aa 
innocent  man  involved  in  a  false  ac^cusation.  Tbe  man  was 
rondemncd  to  death;  he  appealed  to  the  Pope,  'Did  not 
your  Holiness  give  me  your  word  to  protect  me?'  'No,  my 
friend,'  said  the  Pontiff,  '  I  did  not  give  you  my  word — but  wonls.^ 
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this  g'^ent  natioD  promises  it3  protaclion  oren  to  a 
Iplesa  Indian,  nod  he  appeals  to  us  Lo  savc  bini  from  tlie  rxo 
tiotior,  ;uid  cries,  'Did  jou  not  give  mc^our  woi-(l  lo  prulecl 
ic?'  are  we  to  answer  wLtL  the  Papai  jesWr,  *  IVi»,  friend;  we, 
e  Monarch  and  the  people  oi'  England,  did  not  give  you  imr 
inl — but  words?' 

But  tbttUD:h  th«  treaty  of  1850  lEms  defined  the  nature  of  our 

.torwte,  and  removed  from  1(  all  that  could  control  or  inter- 

'pt  the  commercial  tommunicatioD  which  it  was  the  dirf^ct  object 

that  treaty  to  effect,  yet  hnth  our  cegoliator  and  our  Govem- 

ent  bad  the  iagadtj  to  perceive  that  the  difierences  respetticjc; 

ffytown  and  the    protectorate  slill  existed,  aiid  au^jlit  lo    be 

leimanpnlly  removed  by  subsequent  arrangement.      To  an  ordL- 

ry  paliticiAU    the   readmefis   with  which   Great    Britain    bad 

ippcd  herself  of  all  prospective  dominion  in  JVlosquiti^  would 

n   sufficient  proof  tliat  she  did  nut  consider  it  her  policy  to 

labliih  any    Imftingr  in  Centi-al  America — that    her  sole  link 

inoining  with  the  Musquilii  people  was  that  of  humanity — uud 

al  she  would  be  tinalTfCledly  giatt  to  free  iierself  altogether  from 

iinprofilnhle   and   irksome   chaisie,  provided   only   she    couUl 

sA  with  the  certainty  that  those  Indians  who  bad  been  true  lo 

lierseir  for  two  hundred  years  were  left  secure  amidst  nci^liboun 

who  ravetiMi  tht^ir  pnssesaions,  disowned  their  rightx,  and  deftpisrtl 

<ir  rftcp.     But  the  Aineriran  Government  asserts  ih&t  ue  must 

>ve   som<?  other   motive   for   dot  abacidouing   ut  onor   oar  iiUy. 

Great  Britain/  says  Mr.  Many,  'only  makes  this  humanity  a 

lencc   for   her  ambition/      We    will   disabuse   ibc    Aroeriraa 

mhlic  heze  ;  and  we  will  now  show  that  if  tbc  MoftquiUi  proteo 

walebM  not  1on<^  since  been  resigned,  and  oncondiliootanprovcd 

of  by  aa  American  Oovcnunent,  iW  fault  doca  aot  test  wilb 

no'land.     Scared;'  ^a»    the   treaty  of  1850  lUificd  h^fon  iur 

ienry  Bulwer,  with.his cbarscieristic vtgnor  of  purpoMi^  hMlilMrl 

tn  propose  pUns  for  the  ehbr^  aod  pennanaat  settlement  ai  Am 

Greytown  and  M<^aito  qu«slioas.     Funoc  orcrKheeartKT  p*i^ 

jects  for  this  end,  we  come  to  otkr  wbicb  Bt  once  cwij.il i«<wt  IIm 

favour  of  tb«  chief  Minister  of  ibe  L'tutnl  *fiBicf.     Gn«l  Bwittia 

f^ml  to  Toi^  Greytown  lo  Ntcani^m  itMil^   pmviiM  (fa« 

'-nited  Stales  did  not  hy  uiy  rUuM>  in  it*  uvstf  with  Siemnffim, 

tioning  tiie  claim  of  that  cepublic^  — rrrrr  diB  mpvmtmaea  l4 

hostile  dit.tatiaa  ;  proridAd  alao  thai  mnmm  ind^HiiiT  wrrr  Vf»n 

to  the  Mofqnito   king— HJ*at  hm  vcp*  leA  ladblwWd   »m  te 

territory  autgned  (o  hiaiT  and  wmb*  fanwwiHa  vmmmitmt  Mam 

made  to  the  cUim  of  CocU  Rics  te  MltMNMb  feaafc  M  tW  firmf 

San  Jtian.    This  prupontioa  vaa  ilif  ■mri  in  f|^  mmmmtM  mi 

the  Uridjli  MioMirr,  Mr.  Wehmur,  mmi  tte , 
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anil  Nicaragua,  the  11th  of  July  1851.  And  wLilc  the  Miiiistf 
of  Costa  Kk'a  fully  assenttd  to  the  English  proposition^  tli| 
Minister  fcjt  Nicaragua  rclused,  anil  pul  in  one  u)  hfs  owi 
wliich  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  part  uf  America,  said  *be  C-ouii 
not  ur^c  her  MajcsLj-'s  Government  to  accept  of;  for  It  tU 
fcrrcil  matters  to  a  long  prulractcd  aud  indefinite  issue 
the  bent  of  liis  other  arguments  was  to  show  llial  ttioug^t 
there  mi^ht  lie  iome  lillle  dilllcuUy  to  be  made  here  and  th< 
in  the  plan  our  negotiators  b:t(i  suggeiiilcd,  it  was  upon  the  irboli 
such  uti  one  as  it  was  for  the  interests  of  Nicarag^ua  to  accept,' 

Here  then  America  will  see  that  our  Government  did,  tliiougl 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  so   far  back  as  1B51,  make  a  positive  pr 
posal  for  the  entire  settlement  of  tlie  question  of  our  protectorat 
wbich  her  own    Minister  favoured,  and    wlilch    Nicaragua  nloi 
prevented  being  carried  into  completion.     Then  all  farther  qu{ 
tion  was  deferred  till  tfie  Nicaraguon  agent  could  receive  fresi 
instructions  from  his  Government.     But,  on  August  I2tb»  Sir* 
Henry  Bulner  reports  tliat  this  agent  had  ceased  to  he  icpresen- 
lative  of  Nicaragua.     A  revolution  broke  out  in  tliat  repuUlii 
and  suspended  the  possibility  of  practical  negotiations  in  whici 
it  could    take    a    part.       However^  before    leaving    the    Unit 
States,  Sir  Henry  BuUver  appears  to  have  put  everything  on' 
a  footing  that  promised  a  complete  arTangement  of  all  debated 
matters.     He  had  established  a  treaty  which   made   it  the  in- 
terest of  Wth  countries  to  settle  remaining  diffbi'ences  by  mutual 
conciliation.     He    had    obtained    from  Mr.  Webster  a  promise 
to  expunge  from    tlie  anticipated    treaty    between    the    United 
States  and  Nicaragua  all   chiuses    hostile    to   England;  he  had 
converted  into  friendly  sentiments  towards  us  the  angry  fiu^picior 
which  he  had  fouud  per^-atling  the  American  population.     Anc 
all  wimkl,  according  to  the  natural  con^equeQce  uf  matters  as  h< 
leit  them,  have  been  long  since  amicably  settled,  but  for  tfili^ 
inCractahLc  Nicaragua:  ever  in  hot  water,  ever  unable  to  govern 
itself,   and   ever   insisting  upon  involving   jii   its   own  wr«lch< 
dissensions  the  two  great  branches  of  ttie  Anglo-Saxon  family. 

For  apain  undfr  Lord  Derby's  short-lived  but  energetic  adini- 
nisttation  the  whole  dispute  was  un  the  poiut  of  h^ng  settled. 
Lord  Malmcsbury,  us  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiidrs,  enw  the 
importance  of  immediate  action^  the  mischief  of  dclfty*.  HU 
despatches  in  the  correspondence  before  us  aic  rcmarkahle  evi* 
denccs  of  acule  intellect  and  earnest  purpose.  By  his  in&truC' 
lions  the  project  of  a  treaty  is  actually  signed  by  Mr.  \Vebsl<-t 
and  Mr.  Crampton ;  agents  are  sent  to  Nicaragua,  Custa  Kica, 
andGreylown  to  carry  it  out.  Cnsia  Rica  agrees,  Nicara^a 
again  refuses.     Mr.  VV'ebsCer  declares  'the  refusal  to   be  m  ui 
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reaspnable,  that  be  wa?  rea<ly  to  settle  the  fnatler  without  farther 
releretice  to  Nicaragua,'  *  Uiiliappily  two  eveiila  occuircd  to 
frustrate  ncgotialions  ihus  prosperously  advanced — Mr,  Webster 
died,  and  Lijrd  Derby's  aihninistratign  closed.  The  Democratic 
party  came  into  power  in  the  UnilctI  StsUes,  and  President  Pierce 
announce  in  thfr  ^niiit;  breath  that  Uc  held  lo  the  MunroB  doc- 
triae.  which  no  ron^resa  has  ever  ftanttioued,  and  that  the  treaty 
of  1850  aboH&hed  the  protectorate^  which  both  the  negotiatorft 
maiiitainetl  that  it  onlv  restricted  and  defined,  and  lo  which  the 
chief  minister  of  his  prcdccess^or  had  declared  it '  fully  understood 
that  f»reiC  Britain  was  cominitlecl.' 

Vie  nnw  come  to  tlie  correspondence  with  our  present  Govern- 
ment ;  and  with  that  correspimdence  we  shall  take  the  merits  of 
the  dispute  upon  The  two  other  points  nt  issue :  Isl,  as  to  our 
settlements  at  Belize ;  2nd,  as  to  the  colony  of  (he  Bay  Islands. 

It   will  be  seen  that  tli<;  enifage meats  of  the   treaty  of  1850 

-itre  cottoned   exclusively  to  Central   America.      What  is  Central 

lAuierica  ?     It  \s  the  territory  ciimprcliended  by  the  live  Central 

'^American    republics,  — Oista  Rica,   Niciirag^ua,   Honduras,    San 

[Salvador,  Guateniala—antl  tlmt  territory  alone.      On  this  defini- 

ftion    we    shall    see    later    that    the  United  Stales  are    perfectly 

[Bgnecd  witfi  ourselves.     Now,  in  Central  America  we  had  mi 

^territory  at  all   st  the  timu  of    the  treaty  ;    our  only    hold   on 

L'entral  America  is  the  protectornie  of  the  MosquituK^  whom  the 

heory  of  lite  United  States  would  ini-ludc  in  the  sovereignty  of 

limmgun.     Our   settlement   at   Uelize  (or  British   Honduras)  is 

lot   in  Central  America,  but  in   Mexico,  and  therefore  wholly 

rithi>ut  ifie  operation  and  engagements  of  the  treaty.     But  to 

WL-vcn:  all  posftihiliry  of  a  question  thereon  being  ever  raised  by 

;eo;piipliictt!   disputants,   the  British  Oovemment,   previous  to 

lie  ratification  uf  the  treaty,  instructed  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to 

ibtain  a  declarntion   from  the  American  neg;otialor  to  the  tfFect 

lat    British  Honduras  was    exempted    from    the  treaty.      Mr. 

DIaylon  gives  that  declaration  in  these  words: — 

'Tlie  language  of  Article  I.  of  the  Onciveiiliori  eoTiclwIed  ou  the 
l!Jtli  day  of  April  hiM,  bciiveen  the  Uiiiled  States  and  Great  Urilnin, 
le^crihiiijj  th«  couutty  jint  lo  htf  occupiedj  &e..  Iiy  tilJier  of  the  pnnifSj 
s,  a*  yiiu  know,  irtice  approved  by  your  Goveriuiient.  and  it  wua 
ilher  uriderstootl  l)y  thein,  nor  by  either  of  us  (the  neguliatiirs)  to 
icludc  the  Briiiili  settlement  in  Honduras  as  distinct  friiui  the  siate 
Honduras,  nor  die  sumll  islands  in  the  in.'ighljourh<jod  of  that  s-etlle- 
wn\  which  iijay  be  kiiowij  a;*  its  deperiitencie».  To  thU  sellleuieiil 
,iid  tiwMO  itiUuds  the  treaty  we  negotiated  wad  not  inteuded  hy  either 
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at  an-  Lu  appi}'.     The  title  to  them  U  now  a»d  has  been  my  inteatk 
tjiruiiiiliout  ilie  wliole  Deg;oliatio»,  to  leave  as  th^  treaty  l^ves 
wiiiiuut  ditnying',  aiituDiiBg',  or  ia  any  way  meddling  witi^  Uj«  caseji 
OS  it  flood  previously.' 

No  rorm  of  words  can  more  conrlusively  determine  tliat  Brilii 
Hontliiras  is  eiclmled  frcjm  the  treaty  of  1850,  or  more  uTtrttt 
nQniliilatc  the  pretence  &«t  up  by  Piesitl^nt  Pierce**  Govrmuif 
to  question  our  right  to  that   settlement  by  virtue  oi   ihe 
Irealy.      1 1   lias    indeefl    bjeeii    maintained    that   by    the 
eJtpressions,  'smnll  islamls  in  (lie  neigHltourhood  known  lu  il 
dcpendenfies,'  Mr  Clnylon  meant  to  alt't'ct  the  Islutid  «t   Ilual 
as  nnl  coming  under  the   Category  of  'small  islands  in  tlie  tieigl 
bourliood '   knonn  to   be  dependencies  of  Belize.     But  if  tk 
resenation  were  tlising'entioD&ly  intended,  it  is  rlrar  that  il  dt 
not    bring-  Runtan  under  the  terms  of  the  trenl'V  ;  for  Sir   Htr 
£ulwer,  loo  sikllful  a  diplomatist  nut  to  be  ua  bis  g^uanl  agsit 
any  deductions  lo  be  drawn   herenftcr  from  such  phraseology, 
far  as  the  treaty  was  concerned,  hastens  to  pin  the  to-iwgoliaU 
to  the  broad  sense  of  the  declaration  by  his  answer,  July  4tl 
I860:— 

'  StH, — I  miderstand  the  purport  of  your  an-*wer  lo  the  deckratit 
datod  the  SUtli  uf  June,  nhjcji   I  wq.x  instructed  to  make  to   yoQ 
behalf  of  Her  M-'jesty's  Governnient,   to    be  that  yoa   do  not 
yourself  calteil  upon  to  make  oul,  at  this  time,  Ihe  ei«<'t  limits  of  Hi 
Majr^ty^s     i<ettle?nmt    at     floiidunis,    nor   of    the    diHereot    Cent 
American  States,  nur  to  dffine  what  are  or  what  are  not  the  depeitdtt 
eira  of  ibt  said  letdemeitt  ;  but    (h&t    you    fully  reCogniH?  thai  it 
mot  tlie  intention  of  our  negoliatioii  to  entbrace  id  tlie  treaty  of  It 
lyih  of  April  K'Aattver  is  Her  Majrfiy't  seUiement  at  Hottduraty 
w/iattrtfr  are  the  ilepvudfutifS  of  titat  sfUi^ment,  and  that  Her  Majeet 
title  iljereto,  subsequent  to  the  said  treatyj  will  reoiaiii  just  «  it  n-wT 
prior  lo  (.Itat  treaty,  without  Hndergoi«g  any  alterjtimti  vhaiever  in      , 
cooseq ueiice  (hereof,'  ^H 

On  t^ese  words,  wjlboul  a  single  demur,  Mr.  Clayton  «g(^^ 
chaiig^cs  the  ratifications  with  Sir  Henry  Hulwer,  and  on  ihia  last 
i^tfr—uai  on  the  previous  one,  with  its  verbal  quaiiilcatioQ — 
is  the  treaty  thvs  based,  si^netl,  and  completed.  But  did 
Mr.  Clavton  desipn  the  Jesuitical  reaenalion  which  was  to  dra^ 
RuiLtan  by  implication  into  the  treaty? — a  desi|;tl  which  the 
advnciites  of  tbe  present  American  Govenunent  would  impute  to 
the  eminent  man  who  has  been  llie  first  minister  of  ibeir  com- 
monwealth. No!  Mr,  Cl.iyton  himself  dispose*  for  ever  of  an 
idea  so  unworthy  of  his  name.  '  It  was  known  to  ihe  Americi 
Government  (he  says  in  the  Senate,  Jan.  4lh,  1854)  at  the  til 
of  the  treaty  tfaat  Great   Britain    laid  claim   to  the  island    of 
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;    but  wbetber   thmt  island   was  in  CentnU   America  or 
>nii«cl  a  part  of  1b&  Biitisli  West  Indiei,  was  a  qiiMtion  trliicb 

(the  Govemmetll)  determined  to  be  seltietl  hffeaft&r,' 
Tliua   it  is  imiisputiibW  clear  from  Mr.  Clayton's  statement 
at  the  Americao  Government,  nt  llie  time  of  ibe  irealy,  knew 
oiir  cluin  to  Ra»t3n,  and,  knr>win^|  did  not  dispute  it:  Lett  it 
wholly  wilboLit  the  operatiun  of  ibe  treaty,  and  could  not  there- 
atfect  it  by  the  sidA-wind  of  An  iiisitliuus  pbraseolu^y. 
Thus  then  stood  our  case  v/Wu  Mr.  Mai'cy,  in  1653,  iuslrurtet-l 
r.  BiichaimQ  to  cimtend  that  tlie   Mosquito  protectoraie  was 
dished,  Belize  coinprofflised,   and    Ru&tAn    lost  1o   us   hv   tlie 
aty  of  1^50.     TJ^e   nttswcr    tn    such    demands   was    ubiinus. 
be  protectorate,  by  all  tlie  evi<leace  we  have  pre-addaced,  in- 
cluding  the     aalhoiity    of    the    ADierican  negotiator,    was    not 
aboliBticd ;    Belize  was    nut    in    Central    Ajnerica,    ami    if  any 
portion  of  it,  such  as  the  liuid  between  the  Sitiun  and  SAratoon* 
av    cotne    into    tbjit     definllioD,    it    was     eX^injtCed     by    special 
(Inration  ;    Ruatan  stood,  as   bctore  cbe  trealy,  a  debulenblc 
ht,  or  could  on)y  be  Lmpiifated  by  the  treaty  so  far  as  it  tni^bt 
proved  the  genuine   possession   of  a  Central  Amerirnn  State. 
But  if  it  were  sach  a  possession,  and  our  claim  therefore  un- 

tiund,  it  needed  no  treaty  to  compel  u«  in  honour  to  yield  the 
land  to  its  lawful  owner. 
With  this  atron^  case  in  his  hands.  Lord  Clarendon  unfortunately 
immenced  ckej^oliations  by  a  mislAke  whieh,  lliough  clearly  but 
vejbffll  error,  has  been  unscrupulously  distorted  by  artful  oppo- 
ilts  into  a  deiiberaLe  avowal  ol  perhdious  polic;^*.     The  miatake 
vas  this;  la  bis  despatch  to  Mt,  Crampton,  May27,  165i5,  Lord 
Clarendoa  sayft,  ^Great  Hritain  has  nowhere  in  the  treaty  of  1850 
I      ^rencKtnoecl,  vor  ever  had  anv  intenlioo  to  renounce,  the  full  and 
^^kbsolute  ri^t  which  she  possesses  over  her  own  lawful  territgries 
^^k  Central  America,  such  as  that  designatiim  was  luiderstuod  and 
declared  by  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty,'     But  the  neg^otiators  of 
the  treaty,  the  American  GtTvernroeflt,  and  Lord  Pnlmerston  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  all  understood  by  tbatdesignaiinn  the  fivii- States 
■Ht'  Centml  America  in  which  we  have  no  lawful  territory  at  all.' 
^^^olhine  but  the  Mosijuito  protectorate,which  we  could  not  lmU  out 
•  lawful  territory,'  and  say  we  never  had  any  inienlion  to  renounce, 
without  a  flo^^nnt  violation  of  ibe   treaty,  and   ti  direct  contra- 
diction lo  all  that  our  preceding  Governments  bad  declared  their 
intention  to  be.     This  unconsidered  senlf-ncc  fell  like  a  bomb  oa 
tbe  Ainerican    ntiblic  ;  and,   as   unluckily   it   reached  America  a 
■^tw  weeks  after  the  IVesident's  inaugural  address  had  reached 
^BBrselvcs,  so  it  was  said  in  the  Senate  that 'it  was  necessarily 
Supposed  to  be  a  note  of  deSance  to  that  address^'  Mr.  Clnyton 
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observing  courteously,   and  thinking^  justly,  that 
verbal  inadvertence,  that  it  rijuld  not  apply  to  I 
Isut,  by  a  mistake,  to  British  Hoadluras,  and  that  a  statesman  so 
distintfuishcd  as  Lnrd  Clarendon  could  not  persevere  in  such  an 
error,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cratnplon,  lotnprising  questlor 
to  which  he  asked  a  prompt  and  full  reply  :  that  reply  he  receivec 
and   read   in  the  Senate,*     Mr,  Cramplon  says   in   it,   '  I   re^e 
that  1   am  fit  present  unable  to  aupply  you  with  an  explicit  ex-* 
planation  of  the  passage  in  the  despalcb  from  which  it  sccins 
be   inferred    that  Belize  is  stated  by  the  British  Govertitncnt 
be  in  Central  America,  as  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  o(Ticj,i 
communication  from  my  Oovemment  in  which  that  qu<^&tiim  i| 
distinctly  treated  ;   a  fair    inference,    howevorj   from   the  text   of 
treaties  and  other  documents  to  vviiicli  I  have  access,  with  regar 
to  the  title  of  Grea.t  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  would  lead 
to  conclude  that  British  Honduras  is  situated  in  Mexico,  not   tl 
Central  America  properly  so  railed.     In  this  opinion  I  have  got 
reason  to  think  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  concur.' 
In  comm^entin^  on  tkis  note,  Mr.  Clayton  emphatica.lly  says, — 
'The  only  map  upon  whicli  American  statesmen  can  rely  is  that 
wlufh  presents  Central  America  as  defined   hy  our  own  Goveni- 
ment,  and  it  is  designiitetl  by  a  treaty  with  Central  America 
December,  1825,  with  the  five  Central  American  States,  Cost 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala, — these  are' 
all  that  constitute  Central  America  in  any  Icgtd,  political,  or  com- 
mercial meaning  of  that  term  ;  the  suhject  ia  so  understood  hj" 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  by  us.'     N'nw,  while  this  shows  a  mia 
taltc  upon  tLic  part  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  a  mistake  which  was 
so  far  unfortunate  that  it  has  furnished  to  Mr.  Marcy  a  handle  fo 
continued  misrepresent  at  ion  uf  the   rlatms  really  maintained 
Great  Britain ;  yet  apart  from  a  verbal  error  in  our  Gover 
mcnl,    it    substantiates  our    case  as  a  nation,    and  corrohorati 
the  position    we  before  estahlislied,   viz.   that   bv  the    treaty   of 
1850    we    did    not  in    the    3lig;hte&t   degree    compromise    oar 
claims  to  Belize  and  its  dependencies,  which  are  not  included 
in   the    designation  of  Central  America    by   the   American   Gcw 
vemment  itself.     And  perilous  indeed  tu  American  statesmen  it 
would  be  to  sanction  Mr.  Buchanan's  attempt  to  raise  any  doubf 
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*  This  letter  will  not  be  found  in  the  diplomatic  correipondcncc  |inbllBli( 
irhetlicr  in  Greal  Brilniu  or  ia  ihn  United  Staivs  ;  but  It  U  quotnl  iu  ibe  f|te«i;h  i 
Mr.  Cla;r''<^i>:  puMibbeJ  by  his  uulhgrily,  and  coircirieil  bj'  ]iit  hukd.  Thv  md 
hy  iliiB  uniL'  wilt  huve  sctn  how  important  tu  su  audiTEtauding  of  all  the  paints  i 
iasue  i»a  tefi:rc(i<:e  to  iht-  spwrhe>  ia  the  Ameticnn  S^bHtr.  And  ■flit-iirver 
rcfi-p  to  Ihos*-  spetsrhcs,  i;  is  noL  as  xh^  appenr  io  tJie  Iook  reports  of  jcninul!,  ' 
in  tlie  aulhgritutive  fctiape  of  £ulne!iiu«i.t  [■"'^husdon*.  reiu«d  b;  ifae  spcakcra. 
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to  tbeir  own  deisifrnadion  of  C«Dtnl  Amnf 
ancient  maps  and  blunderiog  g^pinhtu    I 
mtl,  Mr.  Buchanan  wott'  ' 
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1(1  find  any  p^n  c| 
plQCtd  by  such 


ica,  so,  in  the  very  samp  maps,  down  ct«s  k>^m 
iy  the  Society  for  tlie  I>iffijsif>n  of  Useful  Kao^^L?' 
ifen  quoted  agBiost  us,  he  will  Bod,  a>  Mt.  Cti^T^ 
Ti  his  speech,  t}ie  southern  sides  of  Meiloo^  JMt^ \ _ 
[California,  placed  within  Central  America,  agj  ^m^^ 
le  from  California  and  Texas  that,  accurdinz  1»  ^^^  ' 
the  treaty  of  IH50,  the  Americans  would  buei« 
ciipation  and  dominion! 

lis  mistak?  of  Lord  Clarendon^  fvho  barl  tlhttW' 
ito  the  Foreig;ii  Office,  whose  mind  was  probdih  j-    .  ^* 
i€  war  with  Russia,  and  who  evidently  was  miUiU^T^*  V 
rhich  our  popular  journals  *>rien  repeat,  that  B^  '^^ 
ral  Ameru-a,  would    have  had  no  effect  with  Ct^^*^* 
liKious   t(»  teltle   the  fact&   in  dispute.     Bat  h»  k^ |_^^^^ 
an  opponent  who  seized  upon  any  verbal  inid?en,^T*% 
;al  of  an  adroit  lawyer  who  has  no  case  unlew  j^-^^r^fc 
ipoii  some  unwary  argument  adduced  by  tbc  pHIt  i»^^3* 
n  the  rig'ht,    According'Ey,  though  Lard  CloremlcBt^^?? 
|uently  made  unmislal<etthly  clear  his   true  Menainj  j_r '^ 
I  was  Belize   aqd   its  depeitifencies,  whatever   they  !»  i/"  . 
[ly  the  treaty  of  ItiSU  Great  Britain  had  not  repouncwj  W ■^j'* 
lin  and  a^ain  has  Mr,  Marcy  dwelt  on  a  Reograi>bif^ -.  "^ 
|s   a    pgttticaE   pretension   persisted  in    by  our  Gover^Z^'' 
Enallv  woven  it  as  ome  of  the  main  articles  rif  rontRii<y|.-    ^ 


espatch  of  instructions  to  Mr,  Dallas.      Nor  hns  t'liitn,-,^ 
c  tmly  one  by  which  the  strong  points  of  the  nalinn»lt^^ 
•en  perplexed  hy  ihe  arguments  of  th<*  British  CrthinM.   tt  ^ 
II  desire  to  press  harshly  Upon  Lord  Clarendon  when  we^^ 
kis  mistakes.     In  many  valuable  (junlilies  for  the  direc-ti^T^ 
"foreign  affairs,  he  coinpensales  for  errors  in  judpmem  i^t** 
than  tliuse  we  are  called   upon   to   indicate.     And  even  t^^ 
liihappy  controversy,   in  which  an  Enclish  state smmi  jj  ^^ 
luch  in  the  position  of  some  long  estah!islied  prt>prittiit^^ 
sudden   litigant  calls  upon   to  submit   the  title-tlvctU  !*?• 
iver  examined  to  a  lynx-eyed  conveyancer,  for  the  capi^  1 
i>sc  of  picking  a  hole  in   them,    Lord   Clarendon  (n^^ 
>iitrnsls  the  sharp  practitioners  he  has  to  deal  with,  in  J^ 
tu'Zhl  to  be  the  essentials   for  a  happy  terminatiun  "f  JlS 
riz.,  exquisite  courtesy,  frank  retractation  of  accidental  ^^ 
iml  a  mauty  desire  la  suffer  no  small  thing  to  fmstrata  ^S 
cable  settlement.     And  we  thank  him,  as  Englishmen,  l^ 
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reco^itiofi  af  a  trutfi,  nobly  spoken  out  1&  Mr.  Bucbinan,  and 
which  e*'ery  bigEi-min(^e<i  AmerivMi  shnuUl  acknowledgre,  vi 
it  is  only  wbere  national  linnimi-  i»  roncemed  that  ttierc  is  nalhi 
whicb  tb«  mtnifittr  of  Engrlnnd  i«  privileged  to  toasidcr  imal 
When  therefori."  we  puint  out  the  errors  of  argn«n«?nl  which 
OareniloTi.  as  itie  organ  of  our  fioTernnifnt,  biis  roinmiited,  it 
partly  because,  pnlesa  we  (!o  so,    ncilher    En^lant)  mw.'  Aiurrii 
can  ciparly   uodcrstand   tlic  questions  at  ifisup,  and   partly    I 
cause  wc  deprn  it  etseniial  to  sboir  tbat  the  mistakes   of  n. 
adTpcsle  in  no  w«y  diminish  tlte  justice  of  our  cause,  nor  ou;;bl 
to  tnflueare  the  deciMim  which  should   rest  apon  the  evidcui 
of  the    facts.      In  controvenino;  anrue    assumptions  on  the  pa 
of  Mr.  3ucbanati,    Euid  wishing  perhaps  lo  avoid  prolonged  (Vi 
trov'ursy    and    clench    tlic  dispute    in    a   single    scntroce,    Loi 
Clarendon    asserts  that  the  IreaLy  of    11S5U    '  m-as   merely 
9pective  in  its  opemtim,  and  did  not  in  any  way  iDterlne  with 
the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  time  of  its  eonnluaion.*     Too 
deligblG(L  to   shift  the  rpiestion  from   griiuml   on   wliicb  the  tnsti- 
mony  of  their  ownnegtHiator  and  tlicir  prcvitms  governiupots  wcr 
Aativ  airainst   tli(?m,   to   that    of  a   ^ncraj    pmpitsitlon,   lu  wUic 
tlley  foresaw  that  Mr,  Clayton  would  not  airreo,  and  on  wbith  wi 
could  no  longer  refer  to  tbf  autliorily  oi  Mr.  Webster,  the  Ani&- 
riean  Administration  seized  u|»on  this  dogma,  put  it  forward  ia 
the  Van  of  the  taie,  and    have  rnntinuetl  ever  sinL«  to  ino>jld  t'jO 
whole  debate  at  issue  to  the  Bingle  abstract  question,  whether  or       ■ 
not  the  treaty  was  merely  prospective.     Now,  in  the  general  acctt*^H 
racy  of  the  propositi<?n  itself  we  do  not  say  that  our  Govemmeot^^ 
were  wrong — they  were  wrong  in  the  promulgation  of  it  as  the 
€!ardinal  pointat  issue.      It  may  he  true  that  by  the  uDivn-sa)  law 
of  European  diplomacy  all  <'es8ion8  of  dominion  must  be  distiucily 
specirtiHif  and  not  left  to  the  inference  drawn  from  rague  generali- 
ties in  a  treaty.  When  an  English  minister  says  that  the  Ircalr  wiw 
purely  prospwtive,  there  is  not  a  Cabinet  in  Europe,  therefor*^       i 
wblcb  would  deny  the  principle  cumprehended   in  that  luterlfon, 
nz,,  that  nothing  in  actual  possession,  not  direi'tly  s[teciti«d,  was 
Tirtaally  surrtfndered.      Nothing,  save  the  Mosquito  protectorate, 
was  specified,  and  that  only  by  implication — and  by  the  impli- 
catiuD  It  was  not  surTendered,  but   retained— with  the  rpslriclii 
that  divorceiL  it  from  all  rights  of  dominion  and  foriiriraUon.1 
But  the  .American  Govemm<-nt  had  clearly  shown  that  it  was  m»l 
disposed  to  rerogaise  the  diplomatic  language  of  Europe,  wbea^^ 
it  attached  to  the  word  'occupy'  {a  word  so  especially  frequent^H 
in  European  ciMrpbtiotis)   a   meaning  which  would    liave  twverwl'^^ 
an  European  statesman  with  uncx^tiuguitiiahle  ridicule. 

And  herej    not   construed    diplomatically,   the    principle    ad- 
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vanced  is  susceptible  of  ilisptite.  It  mar  be  a  fair  question,  if 
precedents  in  European  n<>^oliations  arc  denied,  wbether  the 
treaty  whicli  declared  lliat  two  puwers  should  never  (-xeuise 
dominioni  la  a  rertain  territnry,  do  no!  deprive  tliose  powers  of 
liie  right  to  retain  anv  dominion  ihoy  posaessetl  in  rt»at  ipmtory 
at  the  time,  unless  ^uamnleed  from  sucL  abdicaliuti  by  special 
nnders!ftndin°j  and  proviso^  And  tlie  tauh  uf  otir  Governoient 
in  ndvocating  the  national,  cause  vas  in  extliaiigiDg  SOund  ground 
for  eqiiivncal — in  placiD<r  the  ai.^lUEil  justice  of  the  case  upon  an 
^pothcsis  which  tunk  the  whole  (jUP5li(»i  from  one  of  indis- 
ible  fact  into  one  of  abstract  proposition. 
Bat  we  will  show-  thai  thisartfument  on  the  part  of  the  Gnvem- 
ment^  be  it  WTong-or  riirlit,  has  little  f>r  nothing- whatever  todu  with 
the  tme  |>otDls  to  be  determined,  'J  he  whole  treaty  is,  as  we 
have  said,  confined  to  the  five  republics  of  Central  America. 
In  those  republics  ire  bad  im  tlominion  at  the  time  of  the  trcstj 
— wc  have  none  now — we  have  asrcid  tofictjuite  none  hereafter: 
therefore  it  is  wholly  immaterial  Xa  us  whether  the  sense  of  ihe 
tnaty  be  piuely  prospective  or  also  retroactive- — lor  if  relro- 
nctive,  we  have  in  Central  America  no  fortificatioiiE  to  raze, 
no  dominion  to  abandon.  But  if  it  be  contended  tlint  »  i>ortion 
of  the  «eldcment  comprised  umler  the  general  name  of  Itriti&h 
Honduraa  (viz.,  tbnt  portion  Ijetween  Sarstoon  and  Sihon),  be  in 
Central  America,  it  was  ours  at  thedateofthe  Declaration  on  the 
part  ofthe  Amerlcanne^otiator,  to  the  express  effect  that  the  Ire^aty 
in  no  way  affect*-d  one  way  or  the  oilier  any  portion  of  the  settle- 
ment of  licliee.  We  have  no  need,  therefore,  for  the  conser^aiiim  of 
that  BcttlenK-nl,  to  assert  the  principle  that  the  treaty  was  not  reti-o- 
active;  il  is  eX|>reaBly  dechired  not  to  be  so,  not  only  by  Mr,  Clay- 
ton on  the  part  of  the  Whig  Government,  but  by  Genera!  Cass, 
Ihe  anti-Gritish  omtor  of  the  Democratic  party— for  in  the 
Senate  General  Cass  has  emphatically  said  'all  that  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  wanted  was  the  exemption  of  British  Honduiraa  and 
its  dejwndencies  from  the  engagement  of  the  treaty  ;  ia»\  this  he 
gut  by  word  and  deed  so  effectually  as  to  preclude  ail  controversy 
on  the  subject.'  The  sole  part  of  our  possessions  for  which  it 
might  seem  useful  to  assert  the  non^retroactive  principle  is 
Rnatiui  and  its  companion  islands  includetl  in  the  Bay  Colonics, 
But  <?ven  there  t!»e  <!islinclion  between  prospective  ami  retroiiclive 
is  not  necessary — for  we  did  not  colonize  tbfjse  islands  till  two 
years  afl^r  the  treaty ;  if  wrong  in  that  act,  we  are  wrong  in  the 
prospective  sense  of  the  cunvention  contended  for  by  our  Go> 
vernment,  not  tlie  rclroacli^'e,  which  they  deny.  The  sole 
qiiestioiis  here  are— 1st,  wbeiher  Kuatan  and  these  islands  do 
belong^  to  Central  America;  2od,  if  they  do,  cwi  they  properiy 
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be  called  Jepemlencies  of  Belize?     If  botli  thcac  doubts  arc, 
ileckted  against  our  clnini,  we  are  bound  to  resign  their  (k»s- 
sesiioii  according  to  tlic  purely  prospective  sense  of  the  trcatt,  as 
we    should  be    bountl  to    withdraw    from  them  by  the  laws  of  ^ 
lionesiy  if  no  treaty  had  ever  hceii  signed. 

Hence  this  verbal  distinction  between  prosppclive  and  re- 
troactive has  been  no  real  support  to  our  case,  and  its  ndc>p> 
tion  has  been  attended  with  this  prave  misfortune — In  all 
the  essentials  of  %\\e  dispute,  Mr.  CUvlon,  and  probiibly  at 
least  tHO-diirds  of  the  American  Senate,  were  in  a<.<tjrdaoce 
with  the  English  interpretation  of  the  treaty — viz.  that  the  pro- 
tectorate was  not  abolished,  and  British  Honduras  and  its  de- 
pendencies not  afTected  by  the  treaty.  But  the  moment  the 
debate  was  shifted  from  these  plain  mailers  of  fact  to  nn  ab&trnrt 
proposition— 'Was  the  sense  of  the  treaty  solelv  prospoclivi-?"— 
Mr.  Clayton  could  not  .idmit  a  theorem  which  if  we  had  had 
armed  dominion  and  military  occiipatinn  in  Mosquito  at  the  dale 
of  the  convention  would  have  made  his  treaty  inoperative,  and  our 
Government  thus  turned  the  Jimst  valuable  testimony  in  their 
favour,  the  American  negotiator,  into  the  iDo&t  decisive  authority 
against  the  doctrine  they  announced, 

VVe  entreat  the  Govcrninpiit,  therefore,  whatever  Ibrir  own  ■ 
opiniiins  as  to  the  truth  of  their  genera!  propnsllion,  to  drop  ^^| 
what  bas  degenerated  into  a  vexatious  quibble,  to  let  us  bear  no  ^^ 
more  of  prospective  and  retrospective,  but  to  adhere  to  the  plain 
points  at  Is&ue,  on  which  the  American  negotiator  hns  pro- 
claimed an  interjiretation  conformable  with  their  own.  And  «e 
rejoice  to  see  that  in  his  last  despatch  to  Mr  Dallas  Lord 
Clarendon  with  g^reat  wisdom  tacitly  withdraws  from  renewed 
negotiation  an  element  of  discussion  which  only  obscures  what 
without  it  is  sufficiently  clear. 

Here,  then,  we  sum  up  the  English  case: — 1st.  The  Aloscjuito 
protectorate  eslated  with  Greet  Britain  for  a  century  previous  to 
the  Spanish  convention  of  1786;  2nd.  That  convention  bpiDj 
destroyed  by  the  war  that  Spain  declared  against  us,  the  protecto- 
rate was  renewed  in  1800,  continued  without  a  word  of  com- 
plaint from  the  Spanish  Crown  while  Spain  retained  Central 
America,  and  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  the  United 
Stntes  for  fifty  years  after  the  renewal,  3rd.  Greytown  waa 
claijned  as  belonging  to  tb^  Mosquitos  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
as  the  organ  uf  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  in  1845,  and 
its  claim  could  have  therefore  no  reference  to  the  American,] 
minexation  of  California,  wliicH  did  not  occur  till  IMS;  it&i 
seizure  in  the  latter  year  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  Ni- 
fraragua  refusing  all  concession  to  the  claim  to  wbich  three  years 

before 
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before  Lord  Aberdeen  had  committed  tbe  coootiy.     4tli.  The 

arotectorate  was  not  abolished  but  retained  by  ibe  treaty  of  1850, 

iCFording  to  the  testimony  of  Mr,  Clayton,  negotiator  and  chief 

iinister,  his  Attorney-General,  who  was  a  member  of  liiB  Cabinet, 

^nd  Mr.  VVebstcr,  his  successor  as  Secretary  of  State.    5th.  Belize 

ind  its  dependencies,  whatever  they  be,  are  specially  exempted 

ffrom  the  treaty,     6lh.  Our  claim  to  Rualan    was  a  point  which 

LMr.  Clayton  declared  the  American  GoVelnitoent  did  not  include  in 

[that  treaty,  but  '  determined  to   leave  to   be    settled   hereafter.' 

''here,  tlien,  is  the  case  of  the  present  American  Government  as 

;i)and{<d  on  the  treaty  ui  1850?     It  Is  %-anished  allogctlirr ;  and 

i  Dante  when  Cerberus,  silenced  for  the  moment,  permitted 

onward  passage — 

*  poneratn  le  piante 
Supra  Uir  vanita  che  par  persona.* 

I  We  plant  our  feet  upon  the  shadows  which  bad  appeared  bodies 

Isn  subslnntial.     But  if  the  pretests  upon  which  larg'e  coacessionB 

[arc  demanded  from  Great  Britain  witl  nut  bear  minute  examination, 

tr-  are  not  the  less  disposed  lo  grant  tlie  concessionB  thcmf^lres. 

if  we  cannot  consent  to  base  the  settlement  of  dtiputei  u|m;d 

I  the  American  construction  of  the  treaty^  it  U  not  from  tlie  pride 

'of  nrjg-umeiit,  but  from  the  imperative  setue  of  ibe  duty  we,  tlic 

|£o:;]ish  nation,    owe  to    all  time  on   behalf  both,  of  oaneWtM 

llind  of  Europe.     Did  we  once  acknowledge  llic  rif^ht  of  any 

[StJite  to  misinterpret  trealjps  into  tbe  surrmder  of  ri^bta  whicii 

those  treaties  were  carefully  framed   to  j^ftwrd,  all  the  rapafV- 

Iments  (if  national    faith    upon    which    ciriliMd    tocic^irs    exiat 

]tv»uld  receive  at  our  hsLod*  a  vital  blow.    TmtiM  wtwld  b»- 

I  come   valaelcss ;    the    precedent    estabticbcd    bj  Great    Brittao 

vould  be  a  treason  to  every  Stale  in  Europe.     Gram  Utc  pril^ 

I  cipte    maintained    by    the    United  States    that  m  aM^    wbcAtT 

las   re3pet:ts  the    Mosquito  ptntectontr,   or   the  ■clfkinmle    at 

[Belize,   Id   abide    by    the    coDvcntton    wlltj   Spain    in    17M^ 

without   reference  to    the  wan  by  wbJcb   tbu  iimiiBlJim  wa* 

annihilated — grant    t)jat    ancirat  trcatirs    are    SMMlDad   hy  no 

subsequent  wan,  by  do  sulmecjoent  rij^bto  at  pgaemeo,  $>mt 

■  all  this,  and  we  unsettle  tbe  title-dcetU  of  omt  tmfin  fai  evorf 

quarter  of  the  globe:  nay^  ntorei  we  ahakc  Ck«  fcrnodalJoo*  of 

every   moQKtchy  which  platea  tbir  timila  of  it*  rmim  aader  IM 

jfttninger  ulegtuuds  than  tboae  oi  preemptive  autlMirily  ^ui  cat^ 

secrating  time.     On  this  pvtot  it  hi  f iimai  llw  CorwMvat  to 

be  firm ;  aod  if  <Ai  t^ii*  pr^nt  it  were  poa»iU«  |Im»  war  TurM  l« 

I  jforccd  opoo  lu,  it  Moald  not  Lr  war  on  behalf  af  fMff,  ttf  irf  • 

'Mos/|Dito  ckicf — it  would  be  war  mi  balaU  M  mrmy  miimliAt 

essential  to  the  onler  and  ibc  pmem  wUdb  Irlin  «ra  iM«ikie4 
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to  secnre.  If  tlie  United  Slates  then  would  really  obtain  the 
olijects  they  profess  to  desire,  they  cntinot  too  csrcfallv  refraio 
from  basing^  their  negotiations  upon  princijiles  wbich  form  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  concessions.  To  coniceBsions  tbemseliTs 
their  sorest  way  is  tlie  least  tortuous ;  it  lies  Jircft  before  them 
in  our  own  desire  to  roncetle — for  we  entreat  their  people  not  to 
be  deceived  iDto  (be  notion — tint  any  state&tnen  ami^n^st  ns  t-on- 
sider  it  to  be  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  obstruct  their  c"wn- 
merce,  or  even  limit  their  expansion,  on  the  Centra!  Aniprii-an 
isthmus.  We  arc  not  imlertl  biiml  to  the  political  desigtu 
cherished  bv  American  politicians,  sanguine  in  the  destinies  oC 
ttie  Great  Commonwealth  ; — when,  white  ihey  disown  nti  that 
isthmus  .ill  desire  «jf  doioiiiion  fur  tlieir  state,  they  yet  favour  the 
dominion  which  tbcir  individual  citizens  assume  the  privilege  to 
achieve.  And,  here,  there  prevails  so  general  a  misapprehension 
of  tbo  genuine  ohjeds  lo  which  the  American  policy  of  'expan- 
sion ^  now  directs  itself,  that  a  few  words  of  explanation  nia,y  not 
be  out  rtf  plaee.  The  Monroe  doctrine  ha&  cresHetl  more  alarm 
than  it  deser>-«s.  Construe*!  rsriously  by  Americans,  it  is  a 
popular  theory  for  the  Prestdoits  elecled  by  the  DeirnxTatic 
ptrty  to  atlvatic-e,  but  so  long;  as  the  Uoitetl  States  are  ruletl  on 
democrafic  principles,  it  will  never  be  acknowledged  by  Uicir 
le<;rislatLire.  The  reason  is  this.  Formally  to  incorpomte  Oie 
Monroe  doctrine  as  an  article  of  the  Americnn  constitution, 
would  be  to  give  to  the  American  President  a  perilons  in- 
creHse  of  thai  rery  part  of  his  power  which  it  is  the  eswncc  of 
democracy  the  must  narrowly  to  restrict,  viz.  tlie  prerogative  of 
declaring  war^  and  the  possession  of  the  funds  by  whirb  the 
ftxercisc  of  that  prerogative  must  be  accompanied.  At  present 
th*  American  President  cin,  without  the  necessity  of  appeal  (o 
the  Legislature,  arm  in  defence  nf  the  ctiuntti',  should  it  be 
actually  iovadeil.  But  if  the  Monroe  doctrine  were  ndopti-d 
wholesale  by  the  legislature,  it  would  either  remain  an  iniptttent 
du^ma  unworthy  the  sense  ol  so  practical  a  people,  nr  the  Pre- 
sident mult  be  empowered  to  enforce  it  by  arms  whenever  br 
should  deem  its  principle  inindetL  And  so  ^eat  is  the  dread  that 
money  io  the  hands  of  a  l*resident  may  be  misapplied,  that  even 
in  the  recent  irritation  a^rainst  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  recom- 
mcndaiion  to  enlarge  the  naval  force  of  the  Slater  — the  sum 
voted  for  that  increase  shrunk  into  an  insig-nificant  portinn  of  the 
sum  desired — no  wmth  against  England  could  cowintvract  the 
Btron(;«T  popular  ciy,  '  We  will  not  trust  our  di^lars  to  be  used 
fur  the  jobbing  purjwses  of  the  Presidential  election.' 

Nor  ij  direct  auDexation  the  policy  that  could   receire   couD- 
tenuice  from  the  Senate,  which,  uniting  legislative  with  e»€?rttti»« 
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functions,  is  the  ralin?-  power  in  tbc  oomplez  Ameriran  ooasti- 
tution.     While    rhe  Slarc  and   the   Free    States    are  to  evenly 
balanc'e<1   in  point  of  numbers.   tt]«  proposed  annexatiiug   o£  new 
States  would   thrfmtcn  the  stability  of   the   Uniou    itielf.     Tbe 
Stn^'c  States  would  rcj«-t  ihe  a<lmissi<in  of  Free  8tate8,  tbe  Free. 
States    reject  the    admission    of  Slave  Statet,  and  tbe    internal! 
Mrtr^ffle  for  prepondpranee  counter-checks,  the  external  tendency 
to  fresh    dominion.     But  safety    and   a^]^ran()iKein<^nl   may   both        ! 
be  consalted  when  individuals    may   perform    what  the    nation 
atisiains  from  ;  and  thus  adventurers  who  can  overturn  tlje  Re- 
puhlii's  in  Central  America,  nnd  establish  governmenls  nominally 
free,   hut  in   reality  the  auhmissive  dependents  of  tlie  Imperial 
Conimonwenlth,  realize    the   advantao-es  of  anneialion   wiihout  ^j 
its    inconveniences    and    hazards.     This  policy  we  are  t'ertainly  ^H 
not  called   upon  to  ap])rov«,  but  neither  on  the  other  hand  arc  ^^ 
we  requiied  to  arm  for  opposing  it.     Of  our  perfect  neutrality, 
*o   far  a»  action    is  concerned,  we  have  given  the  most  sigHoJ 
proof,    in    the    offer   to    resign    all    the    power   by    which    that 

Piliot  on  the  Isthmus  rduld  be  resisted.  And  when  President 
ierce  actually  threatens  us  with  cancelling  altog^cLber  the  treaty 
at  18&0,  unless  we  accept  Lis  construction  of  its  pnrport,  we 
respectfully  s-ubmit  to  ouf  Ameriran  kinsmen  that  tbe  pre- 
<erv'»tiun  of  the  treaty,  even  as  we  interpret  and  ai.'t  on  it,  is  uf 
iniinitelv  more  value  to  them  than  it  is  to  us.  Let  us  suppuae 
that  the  livaly  be  abroo^Ied,  cither  by  the  petulant  rcstthe  oi  an 
American  government,  or  by  the  direr  calamity  of  war.  Our 
ri^ts  to  hold  and  gain  dominion  in  Central  America  are  then 
DMlored  to  u 8  in  full  force,  so  are  ihnsc  of  the  United  States ; 
but  their  policy,  as  we  have  just  seen,  forbids  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  rights  by  ditei't  annexation,  anti  as  to 
antiexfltion  by  Filibusters,  they  have  it  now  to  their  hearts 
content.  But  suppose  a  British  gnvemmpnt  thus  set  free  to  act, 
nod  acting  with  vigour — ftuppose  that  vi^ur  to  be  necessitated 
by  hostile  relintions— away  grocs  the  dream  of  Euinexaiion  by  the 
proxy  of  Filibusters.  The  treaty  annulled,  whnt  should  forbid  ui 
to  settle  the  question  of  Greytowo,  by  purchasing  from  tbe 
Alnsquiio  chief  the  rights  we  have  twice  offered  to  induce  him 
to  dispose  of  to  Nicani<rna?  {teneral  Walker,  or  his  suft^cssorSj 
cut  o If  from  SI  pplies  and  recruits  by  our  blockade,  would  have 
no  option  but  to  starve  in  the  mountains — or  retreat  from  the 
Isthmus.  Kvery  Central  American  Stale  that  prized  its  in- 
dependence, or  dreaded  the  inroad  ol  the  mild  philanthro- 
pists who,  animated  by  the  purest  motives  ol  jmblic  virtue, 
undertake  the  conquest  of  their  neighbours  Ufwn  private 
speculation,  would  rejoice  to  place  itself  uiider  our  protection. 
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Ruatan,  then  released  from  all  question,  might  become  a  foiv 
initlahlc  naval  station  in  our  hands.  We  should  cammand  the 
•whole  inter- oceanic  roinmuilication— we  should  have  at  tiur  Cnntrol 
the  route  fruin  the  United  States  to  California.  And  the  Isthmus 
of  Central  America  would  voluntarily  pass  under  the  influeDce 
which  wiiulcl  present  the  most  valid  security  to  its  native  jjovem- 
mrrils  and  territorial  independence,  long  before  liie  American 
armaments  tnuld  be  prepared  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
nnd  vindicate  the  celestial  mission  of  Manco  C'apacs  in  the 
shape  of  Walkers.  Thest?  contingencies  we  earnestly  submit  to 
the  reflection  of  the  American  public.  Sliort-fiighted  indeed 
would  they  be  did  they  perniit  their  government  eitlier  lo  cancel 
the  treaty  which  secures  their  access  to  Calitornla,  or  reject  the 
overtures  which  would  disarm  U9  of  our  readiest  facUitie*  for 
action,  in  the  event  of  a  war  hereafter. 

Terms  such  as  no  war  might  wring  from  us,  every  parly  ia 
Great  Britain  wpuld  cheerfully  concede  for  the  restoration  of 
z/'miitoal  amity  and  cunfidenec.  And  since^  in  his  last  cumuiuni- 
~  catiim  to  Mr.  Dallas,  Lord  Clarendon  has  rather  indicated  grounds 
of  adjustment  than  hinted  at  definite  poposaSs,  we  venture  to 
su^zgest  tlje  outline  of  terms  which  Great  Britain  might  willingly 
offer,  and  America  as  graciously  accept. 

With  reg^ard  to  Greytywn  and  the  Mosquito  territory,  Ihc 
fairust  adjustment  appears  to  us  as  follows  : — When  Nicaragua 
denied  the  Mosquito  claim  to  Oreytown,  we  have  seen  that  ihe 
based  her  own  claim  upon  the^  royal  decree  nf  Spain,  which  had 
declared  that  plaec,  under  its  older  name  of  San  J  iinn  de  Nicara- 
gua, a  port  of  the  second  class  for  the  whole  o{  the  ancient 
viceroyalty  of  Guatemala,  within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the 
capital.  Let  us  take  this  decree  as  tiie  basis  of  arrangement, 
tind  adapt  its  provistons  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  tbe 
Isthmus,  the  interests  of  its  several  republics,  and  the  policy  of 
preserving  free  to  the  commerce  of  hotli  worlds  the  keys  to  inter- 
oceanic  communicatinn.  Let  Gi'eytown,  (hen,  he  declared  a  free 
port  for  the  wholti  of  Central  America  as  included  in  that  ancient 
viceroyalty  ofGuatemala.  Let  commissioners  decide  the  dispute, 
accoriling  to  evidence  adduced  before  them,  whether  tbe  place 
leally  did  belong  to  Nicaragua,  or  had  never  been  won  from 
the  Mosquilos,  either  by  conquest  or  by  cession.  What  com- 
pensation m»y  be  due  either  to  Nicaragua  for  the  resignatioo  of 
t'Si'lusive  privileges  to  which  her  right  could  be  proved,  or  to  the 
Mosquito  chief  for  any  territories  he  might  yield  for  the  purposes 
of  civilization,  let  those  commissioners  be  empowered  to  award. 
Let  the  Mosquito  Indians  themselves  be  secured  from  all  mo- 
lestation   in    the    terrtlory    left    within    their    occui»ation ;    and 

without 
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nitbout  raising-  that  question  sxs  to  their  sovereign  iiitlepcnd^ 
*nce,  on  which  England  and  America  could  n«A*er  Agre^,  and 
which,  ao  long  as  they  are  unharmed  or  despoilod  in  the 
demesnes  in  which  tlicy  exercise  their  own  laws,  is  no  niuterinl 
subject  of  dispiste,  let  England  and  the  United  States,  through 
the  medium  of  their  consular  8g"ents  at  Greytown,  hernme  the 
joint  guarantees  that  the  tribe  sliall  be  left  sfcure  within  the 
landmark*  allotted  to  it.  Humanity  and  conscience  jn.i_v  sug- 
gest to  Great  Britain  other  considerations  for  the  remnant  of 
that  one^  warlike  and  gallant  race  to  which  she  htis  itiatiy 
causes  of  grateful  attachment  and  parental  c*re^  But  such  toii- 
siderations  appertain  to  Ijcrscif  alone,  and  can  he  ncleil  upon 
without  reference  to  the  haughty  creed  which  denies  all  equal 
rights  to  the  aborigines  of  the  soil.  We  foun^l  those  Indians  safe 
and  indomitable  in  their  wild  morasses,  strong  in  their  warlike 
habile  and  their  hatred  of  the  Spanish  simnger.  Their  numbers 
have  wasted  away,  as  the  Red  Man  ever  wastes  when  lie  acquires 
the  vices  without  the  culture  of  the  white.  We  have  tried  to 
Corred  their  ferocity,  and,  in  doing  so,  wo  have  sapped  ibe  fouii- 
datuina  of  their  defence.  We  have  taken  them  frum  the  mi- 
gratory habits  of  the  fisherman  and  the  hunter.  We  have  taught 
thcin  tillage  and  agriculture — harder  now  to  drive  them  back 
to  the  swamp  and  the  morass.  We  hare  laboured  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity,  and  we  depart  from  their  side,  the  work  un- 
completed. We  have  confirmed  their  chjefs  to  the  belief  of 
their  royally,  and  placed  on  their  brows  the  likeness  uf  kingly 
crowns.  VVe  leave  them  surrounded  by  neighbours  to  whom 
they  are  outcasts  more  despicable  than  the  vilest  while  man  who 
hongs  on  the  outskirts  of  penury  and  crime.  In  thus  quitting 
them,  is  there  no  rpproni^h  to  oor  conscience?  Can  We  offer 
them  any  reparation  V  Possibly  it  may  be  in  our  power.  'I'he 
number  of  these  Indians  is  variously  stated:  many  thousands 
with  some,  a  few  hundreds  with  others.  This  contradif tion 
arises  from  the  natural  mistnke  which  confounds  the  pure  tribe 
of  the  Moscos  with  the  other  tribes  akin  to  them,  but  distinct 
and  subject.  To  the  Moscos  alone  we  must  confine  our  care ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  their  number  is  sufficiently  small 
to  permit  of  deportation  without  great  cost  or  inconvenience. 
Could  we  not  offer  to  the  King — now  in  hts  youth,  of  mild  and 
sober  habits,  and  educated  under  the  eye  of  our  ofliciaU — and  to 
such  of  his  chiefs  and  i)cople  as  prefer  stlH  to  remain  unJer  our 
protection  rather  than  dwell  despised  and,  we  fear,  despile  all 
our  safeguards,  far  from  secure,  should  even  their  most  desolate 
BWauips,  as  populalioo  and  wealth  increase,  become  an  object 
coveted  by  the  while  men — could  we  not  offer  to  those  chosea 
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few  new  homes  trader  ihe  provident  eye  of  tbeir  old  aJhrf' 
Coulci  we  not  loCAte  tbdm  in  Cacailn,  upon  «nil  Wss  lEihos-J 
pitable,  and  there  cnntmQe  to  rear  them  up  ta  tlie  Lessaos 
of  cinlii^atioti  and  the  hopes  of  the  Christima  gospel?  \i  in 
dllis  r^tnovln^  tliem  from  the  Ifidd  lO  whicb  w«  hnd  jilcdgcd 
die  faith  of  our  kio^  to  hold  them  scatheless  and  sovprei^^  ini 
fomewhiit;  stimp  our  nAtlonal  prid?,  do  we  not  tmneivhat  ap 
onr  national  cooscience  ?  Do  w«  not  make  a  far  more  subc 
tifll  pro™ion  for  their  ukSeXy  iLan  we  could  ever  obtain  by  co»> 
vCTitions  and  gufiraBtets?  Aiftd  do  we  not  thui  remove  for  ever 
fimn  the  commonwealths,  wlietber  of  Central  America  or  the 
United  States,  every  p<ssible  pretext  for  future  rollision  lieiween 
tbejr  notions  of  Indiaji  dcgtadatton  ooJ  onF  axscftion  of  Chrutiiiii 
justice  ? 

So  much  for  the  settlement  of  the  ^fosquito  queatioa.  With 
respcrt  to  British  Hondurai,  so  rarefallj  excmpled  from  the 
treaty  of  1S50,  we  think  ttiat  if  wc  permit  either  id  bouiwb 
to  be  ascertnined  or  the  precise  nature  of  the  ^iLcea's  authority 
therein  lo  be  questioned  and  restricted,  it  con  only  be  on  the 
complete  and  uncnnditiona)  reco^ition,  both  of  the  United 
Slates  and  of  the  Central  American  republics^  of  die  possessiona 
and  rights  which,  after  such  inquiry,  arbitruxnettt  mi^ht  confer 
upon  ns.  We  ous^bt  not  to  nrakc  soch  concesBions  without  all 
the  security  that  the  faith  nf  tinliuns  can  j^tve  ui,  that  the  cod- 
cessione  obtain  their  due  fruit  in  the  penrianent  si^ttlement  of 
everv  dis]>ule<l  question  ;  and  that  we  ore  not  left  to  the  prrcarioui 
tenure  intimated  by  Mf.  Buchanan,  viz.,  that  the  United  States 
are  gracious  enough  for  the  present  to  waive;  the  absolute  demand 
for  our  entire  abandonment  of  [to&ieasiunB  which  wehekl  ccnttuiet 
before  CWtrnl  America  foond  its  name  or  tbc  United  States 
achieved  their  independence. 

With  rcrrard  to  tlie  Bay  Islands,  and  more  e>pcrial:ly  Rnatan, 
it  would  bo  beneath  us  lo  regard  those  possossions  in  the  petty 
spirit  of  ri^'al  geographers.  The  Jiritiah  daim  to  Huatan  may  be 
gpod.  We  believe  it  to  be  «0.  Not  as  *.  dependency  of  Belize, 
for  if  it  once  were  so— accordin?  to  ordiaary  imperial  Ikwb — that 
can  he  no  longer  called  a  depcmlcncy  on  a  settlement  which  baa 
been  made  a  colony  under  the  Crown.  For  that  act,  tliou^h  it 
bears  the  signatore  of  Sir  John  Fakington,  it  is  eulhctpotly 
Icnowtl  that  tlie  previous  Whig-  Government  are  in  tnrth  rea|MC^ 
■ible  ;  since  it  was  by  them  that  the  act  was  framed  and  prepared^ 
it  only  wailed  the  signature  of  the  new  Colonial  Secretary  aa  a 
mingstf-rial  formality,  and  in  affixing  that  sig^utuTe  to  a  deod  tbw 
actually  cxecuteil  by  experienced  and  able  predecessors..  Sir  Jite 
Pakin^tun,  suddenly  coming  into  office,  did  but  adopt  the  ma- 
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loniArv  practice  in  a  caac  on  vrluch  Parlismeat  had  never  Iwen 
cotlsultei),  Bnt  when  ihe  settlers  in  Btiataa  wcrt  thus  atbniUed 
to  t'mt  ])irotection  from  pincy  which  ttie  naiae  of  a  British  colonj 
-would  tacitly  afToFil,  wc  abaniloneil  our  rlaim  to  KuntJin  as  the 
nwre  dependency  nf  Relize,  and  we  restricted  that  i-laim  to  the 
simple  issue  whether  or  oot  Huatan  and  ite  associated  islands 
wprc  ia  Central  America;  a  question  not  to  be  determined  by 
pointing  to  (he  map  md  spying'  th^t  tfeographically  to  CentraJ 
Amprica  those  islands  ousht  to  belong:  (inr  every  extended,  empire 
liifhU  pnsfteasiuns  by  law,  which  ^eoo^taphirally  would  apperLain 
to  nther  States  more  coDliguous),  but  by  the  ^videnrc  whirh  the 
Repuldic  of  Honduras,  or  any  other  commoowenlth  actually 
pslahlished  in  Central  America,  Can  adduce  in  proof  of  a  sounder 
title.  Oar  own  belief  ig,  that  our  best  claim  to  Hustan  is  as  a 
Brtliah  West  India  island;  and  that  Maltebrun,  who  is  ua- 
qotalVUably  the  btghe^t  aikthority  on  such  points  of  ttiodem 
geocfraphy,  has  ample  warrant  for  having  so  categorically  placed 
it  in  the  veviAed  editions  of  a  work  famous  for  the  minuteness  of 
its  rcstrnrch.  Nor  are  we  without  a  stroag  pec5ua*ion  that  we 
couhl,  if  necessary,  substantiate  our  title  to  Ruatan  as  one  of  Ibe 
West  India  Islands  ceiled  to  us  by  Spain  in  the  famous  treaty 
of  1670.  not  only  by  the  records  JD  our  own  public  offices,  but 
by  those  which  are  extant  in  the  archives  at  Madrid.  But  it 
is  one  qiKstion  whetlier  a  tille-dec<l  be  ^;odd,  it  is  another 
questinn  whether  a  possession  be  desirable.  And  Ruatan  is 
a  possession  the  more  undesirable  to  us,  because  those  who 
di^pote  it  have  so  stirtin^  an  interest  in  driving  us  a«'ay.  Na* 
ture  has  j^ven  to  that  island  the  finest  harbour  on  those  coasta. 
In  liie  hands  of  a  gjeat  maritime  power,  like  Great  Britain, 
Ituatan  roold  become  a  formidable  nniral  slalinn,  but  for  what 
purpose?  To  overawe  all  Central  America  —  the  very  part 
oi  (he  World  in  which  we  are  bound  never  to  obtain  dcuniuiun! 
Nor  is  this  all.  A  6eet  in  that  harbour  would  be  a  standinjg 
menace  to  the  trade  of  the  Uaited  States.  Of  all  that  we  hold 
in  those  re;^ins  Ruatan  is  the  only  place  from  which  the  policy 
c»L  the  United  States,  and  the  in<iependence  of  Central  America, 
huvc  an  equal  interest  ill  cbstinntcly  seeking  to  exclude  us. 
As  Innj;  as  we  hold  that  islantL,  did  we  yield  all  else,  war  with 
the  United  States  is  a  thioj;  probable,  friendship  with  the  United 
States  a  thin^  impossible.  Moreover  there  is  ibis  d»n{^er  in  a 
posaet«i(in  perjiectly  ralueless  to  us  fur  peaceful  purposes.  The 
coasts  of  Rustan  abound  with  creeks  and  coves  favourable  to 
pirates  and  tempting'  to  filibusters.  11  we  hold  it  lor  a  pcr- 
jnan»'iice,  and  make  il  inniii  fide  a  colony,  we  must  provide 
amply  for  its  defence — or  if  war  be  not  opejily  waged  upon  ui, 
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war  will  he  indirectly  carried  on  by  piratical  (]eputy>  with  iV 
sympathetic  enthusliisiD   of  all   the  Columhifm  democracy.      Dul 
having  in  oar  hands  a  place  which  it  is  so  gT'Cat  an  ubject 
Ainerira    that    wc    should    yield,    it    is    fair    at    least    that    we 
should     hav4?    something    in   exchang^c.       What   is   it   we   wouldj 
have?      Simply  the  assurance    that  the  surrender  of  n  stjititic 
that  would  be  invaluable  to  us   in  rase   of  war,  shall   ohtnin  fol 
us  the  security  of  peaci;.      Tu    us    for  (his    purpose  it    is  nc 
very  material  whether  Riiatan,  and  its   sister  islets,  be  g-ivcn 
the  Republic  of  Honduras:,  or  constitult^d   into   free  ports.     It  il 
important,  for  the  security  of  out  trade,  that  tbey  shuuld  not  I'nil 
in(o  the  tiandsofany  other  greatmaritime  power,  and  this  sitoulc 
be  stipulated ;  it  is   important   that  our  cession,  of   them    shoidt 
be  accepted  not  in  an  un^acious  and  hustUc  spirit,  but   us 
undeniable  proof  of  the    sincerity  which  has  been  so  harsiityl 
aspersed.     But  certalqjy  Ruatan,  unless  Our  right  to  it  be  clt^ulj 
disproved,  ought  not  to  bo  sunendered  until  every  other  point  of  i 
conflict  in  Central  America,  or  our  contiguous  possessions,  wigichj 
human    wisdom    can    foresee,    he    adjusted    on    priuciples    tliatj 
promise  tlie  durability   of  friendly  relations.       For  no    BritisliJ 
statesman  should  forget,  that  to  surrender  what  mlg^ht  be  thai 
g^reat  naval  siatioii  of  those  coasts,  is  to  deprive  Great  DritaJI 
of  her  strongest  hold,  should  war  he  forced  upon  us. 

And  this  consideration  brings  us  to  theconcludinE;  view  of  our' 
present  critical  and  ominous  relations  with   the  United  Statfs, 
is  it  only  with  a  temporary  Government  liiat  we  have  lo  sctilc  a 
diplomatic  dispute  or  a  territorial  concession  ?  or  haTe  wc  to  appre- 
hend the  rooted  animosity  of  a  population  wliich  its  govemuienttj 
of  necessity  obey  ?  an  animosity  that  must  extend  with  the  growth  ■ 
of  a  power  which  we  would  vainly  seek  to  propitiate   so  long  u 
our  monarchical  institutions  offend  repuhlitsin  theories,  and  our 
masts  vail  no  ilag  to  a  new  mistress  ofthescas?     It  is  not  without 
thong!  1 1  fully  asking    himself  this  question,    that    a    true    En};li«U 
statesman,  liuldin^  tlie  cause  of  his  country  aloof  fruui  tho  ])re- 
judices  of  party,  will  regard  the  controversies  involved  in  thai 
application  of  the  Foreijrn   Enlistment  Bill  lo  the  United  Stalc»,[ 
and  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Crampton.     ^Ve  will  glance  lapidly 
over  those  points  in  this  unhappy  quarrel  which  appear  ta  us  to 
stand  forth  the  most  sharp  and  sali<?nt  amidst  the  mass  uf  contn- 
diclory  evidence  and  perplexed  detail.   And  first  as  to  llieerruisof 
our  own  Government,      The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  in  itself  j 
a  melancholy  mistake  at  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  mir.| 
In  England  it  is.  clear,  despite  the  vaunting'  assuraiu'c»  t»  tba 
Contrary,  made  by  the  War  Office,  tliat  this  premature  retiaooe 
on  foreign  hirelings,  damped  the  military  ardour  of  our  owa 
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^population,  and  diminished  the  number  of  our  native  recniitJ. 
t^lirodxl,  all   that  was   satdl   bj   the  leaders  in  opposition  of  the 

^^lanurer  of  offending^  states  that  desired  io  remain  neutral,  of  the 
EKlreme  difficulty  of  nvoidin^  coHision  with  their  laws,  has  been 

|ic«n.(imfird  liy  the  results.  The  promise  given  by  llie  Abi?rdeen 
Administratinn  to  obtain  the  formal  consent  of  foreign  govem- 
tnents  before  attempting  to  earrv  the  act  into  effect,  could  never 
have  been  much  relied  upon,  unless  it  were  intended  to  leave  the 

iJaw  a  dead  letter.     Foreign  states,  not  in  actual  alliance  wilh  us, 

k-could  scarcely  commit  themselves  to  a  fcmml  consent,  ihoujrh  they 
light  leave  to  their  subjects  such  facilities  to  enlist  as  »  frien'dly 

Idisposician  miglit  lend  to  the  application  of  international  law. 
The  age  when  Princes  sold  tiieir  subjects  'to  the  shambles  of 
a  foreign  service '  had  passed  away.  Higher  ideas  of  political 
morality  pervade  the  world  now  than  governed  the  courts  of  a 
former  century.  All  the  gain  in  other  oonntries  to  be  expected 
from  the  Act  was  the  voluntary  enlliusJasin  of  joung  advenlurers 
ajiproving  our  cause — eager  for  military  action,  and  decidjn;;;  for 
themselves,  neither  on  the  one  hand  seei(ing  the  avowed  consent, 
nor  on  the  other  braving  theavowed  displeasure^  of  iheir  respective 

f'soveretgns.  But  the  Legisklure  passed  the  Act  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  the  present  Government  cannot  be  blamed  for  usitig 
the  power  which  the  Legislature  bestowed  on  their  predecessors. 

jBut  that  power    could   not    be  usied    without    the    employment 

lof    agents    in    the    countries    in    which     recruits     were    sought, 

[anil  such  agents  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  over-zealous.  VVIiat 
paid  agents  are  in  a  contested  election,  official   agents  will  be, 

,  wherever  a  national  iulereftt  in  a  stormy  crisis  is  sharpened 
by  the  desire  to  merit  peculiar  approval  by  individual  energy 
and    ze.il.       The    unfortunate    and    discreditable    results  of    the 

I  application  of  the  Act  in  the  German  States  predispose  us  to  jy 
admit  that  no  precautions  the  British  Government  could  have 
taken  Would  have  rendered  a  similar  eiperiment  in  the  American 
Republic  safe  and  prudent.  Here  loo  the  experiment  was  more 
especiallv  unwise,  berause  while  Lord  Qarendon  argues  us  if  be 
were  dealing  in  the  Uniled  Stales  with  a  friendly  government,  and 
a  population  induced  by  free  institutions  to  sympat!iise  with  the 
cause  of  the  Western  Powers  ;  in  reality  he  was  dealing  with  a 
government  which,  ever  since  the  accession  of  President  Pierce, 
augured  anything  but  friendly  dispositions ;  with  which  our 
Cabinet  was  already  in%-olvcd  in  serious  disputes  ;  and  it  waa 
the  height  of  indiBcretion  to  afford  in  such  a  govcmmert  an}-  plau- 
sible pretext  lo  array  the  passtuns.  of  its  people  on  llie  side  of  its 
prelennions.     And  what  pretext  could  he  so  popular  as  the  charge 

I  of  violntiqg   that  neutrality  in    the    contests  of   Eunipe    which 
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Washuig'loaV  last  aAmaahioa  bar!  recnnnnentled  to  the  policy^ 
of  bis  count n' men  ?  Nor  cuuld  tbur^,  a|as,  be  a  greater  error  Ihii 
la  suppose  ibat  tbe  pretliapositions  of  the  AmerU'an  popuUtic 
would  he  more  cordial  to  the  arms  of  England  than  those  o(  tit 
povernirent  were  to  the  views  ot"  lipr  Cabiaet,  )«  (act, 
the  causes  wliit-h  always  bias,  unfai'uurablv  to  Ensrlnnd,  a 
portion  of  the  Amerifan  conioiumty,  swelled  by  Irish  emigimnt 
ami  (Tuid^d  b^^  huh  writers  In  the  press,  uur  armed  allianc 
it/  with  France  uas  regarded  witb  extreme  bitlerness  in  tbe  Uuit 
States,  So  much  had  it  been  the  babit  of  America  to  looiii 
France  in  any  (juarrel  with  u$,  and  to  count  upon  our  sjmpatt 
jriiould  she  ever  be  involved  in  dispute  with  France,  thai  tb 
^Bonliii.1  junction  of  the  two  nations,  wliich  ehc  deeinei)  it  hi 
political  interest  to  keep  apart,  would,  in  itself,  bnve  inclined  nc 
only  her  pupulace^  but  n  lar^e  number  of  her  statesmen  to  the 
cause  of  our  enemr^  Thus  AmerSta  was  nnly  nominally  neutral. 
If  her  baaJ  was  not  a^inst  us  her  hcuTl  was  Riasiiaa,  Ai 
while  so  ster;lly  bedt  a^nst  OUT  winning  ntte  bayoQet  £roBi 
temporary  BojoLtrner  on  her  soil,  she  permilted  Rushul 
openly  to  supply  our  enemy  with  Ame-rican  surgeon*  nod 
aJneers.  Siill,  f!;rajitinfi  to  the  utmost  extent  the  preliminary 
iaiHscretlon  of  the  English  Government  in  risking  tbe  slight 
collision  with  the  American  upon  grouml  bo  delicate,  the  intlii 
cretion  itself  may  have  to  Encrli shmen  this  excuse — that  Kng^li 
wanted  men  to  assist  her  own  sons  iL^aiust  g-ricvous  odds,  ai 
that  the  English  Minislcrs  would  be  naturally  Templed  to 
the  power  the  Legislature  bad  ijranted  to  obtain  those  men,  wher^ 
soever  tbey  appeared  most  dispoacKJ  to  volunteer.  Such  at  the 
onset  was  tbe  inducemeat  held  out  to  tlicin  to  a-pply  the  Foreifpi 
EnLlslinent  Act  to  America. 

In  the  autuina  of  1^54,  Mr.  Mathew,  the  British  coD&ulrTeporled 
that  tnanv  persons,  Jiritisli  anbjects,  had  espre^ed  a  wish  lo 
enlist  in  tlie  anny  at  the  Crimea:  in  consequ'ence  of  this  iut»- 
matioQ  Mr.  Crampton  instituted  an  inquiry  among  the  olliex  cur 
sals  in  the  United  States,  vbctber  such  a  desire  exiited  lo  an] 
considerable  extent.  Answers  were  received  oonfirmiug  thai  utk-j 
prcsaion  in  the  early  port  of  1855.  Voluntary  offers  were 
upon  the  British  M  bolster  at  Washington.  In  March,  the  fn 
active  steps  appe?*r  to  have  been  taken.  Mr.  Joseph  Howe, 
member  of  the  Canadian  legislature,  is  sent  from  Sir  Gagpard 
IVlarcbiint  {ll^e  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia)  to  Mr.  Cnunpton  witl 
Strong  recommend atiuas  of  bis  ability  to  superinteud  the  enlifit]acat| 
of  voluDteers,  Mr  Crainpton  does  nnt  here  exhibit  any  defitienc/' 
of  caution,  any  of  that  predeterini nation  lo  defy  or  evade  tbt?  Am<^ 
xicaa  laws  so  lavishly  imputed  to  him.     He  gives  to  Mr.  Howe  thej 
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any  measures  he  mig-ht  take  fur  ibe  trans|i(n-t  tit  Halifax  of  the 

ulanleers  who  miffht  offer  to  go  there  to  be  enrolled.     He  con- 

ilU  an  American    law^'ei-  of  fininence,  iTansmil*  the  opinion   of 

jat  Inwver   to  Mr.  Pluwe ;  and  tliaC  opiai^un,  we  are  Lroiind  to 

'^ftcknow]«le^e,  poiuts  out  t^je  eitr<?me  diflitulty  that  la^-  in  die 

wny  of  recTuiiing^;  and  intimBt^s  that,  Rven  where  »tricllj  Irgal, 

there  13  tlaoger  of  fulae  witnesses  and  the  hostile  interprclation 

i(  A  meric&n  juries. 

^^e    think    it    woald    faave   been,  wise   if,    on    receiving    this 

opioioa,  the  British  Govemmeoit    liaj  inslrncted  Mr.  CnimpUin 

(trop  the  ftchemo^  altiig;ctheT.      Up  to  Mftv  52nd,  Mr.  Crampton, 

However,  aflinns  (and  we  *ee  no  testimony  to  countervail   hts 

rord)  that  be  abided  strictly  by  the  warainnr  su^g'esiioos  ctm- 

ftaln&l  in  the  le^ai  opinion  he  had  obtained.     But  on   th^  3in<I 

I'Or  Mny,  l@5o,  Judu^e  Kane,  at  the  trial  of  Hcriz  and  Strobel 

I  Kt  Philadelphia,   &aid — 'I  d»  not  lliink   tbnl   the  payment  of  the 

sassao^e  from  thia   counlrv  uf  a  man  who  degired  lr>  enlist  in  a 

ibrei^  part  comes  within  the  Art  of  Gongress,   1&18.'     Mr, 

^njnpiofii  naturally  conduded  that  he  mig;ht  take  for  bis  piii<le 

Khe  interpretation  of  the  law  thus  deliverefl  in  court  by  an  Ame- 

'  Tit.'OD  judfre;  and    be  may  be  pardimcd  if  he  did  n(?t  rect>!inise 

the  subtle  deduction  opiin  which  .Mr.  Gladstone^  with  bis  usual 

l^^'uteness,  in&tsted   in  a  rec^'ent  Parliamentary   debate,  viz,,  that 

livlint  luig-lit  lie  legal  in  an  ordinary  man  mig'ht  nut  be  legal  in  a 

{diplomatic  a^ent.      According'ly,  after  Jutt^c  Kane's  construction 

jpf  tlie  law,  he  so  far  relaxed  his  earlier  caution  that  he  authorised 

[the  payment  of  passage- money.     Here,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr. 

Iklartrv,  be  commits  a  violation  of  the  sovereign  rig;ht5  of  the 

jXJniied  Slates.     But  what  State  i  an  pretend  to  sovereign  rigbte 

(jtrhich  are  nnt  defined   liy  its  own  laws?     Is  the  written   law  to 

jtoermit    a   certain   aclion,    and    a    law   nowhere   to   be    found   in 

[the  statutes  to  make  that  actiun  ille^  ?     This  is  the  renl  ques- 

raiaed  by  the  affirmation  of  sovereign  rtfjhts  as  distinct  from 

llatiT?  eoactmpnts,      And   we   bcUcVe  there  is  not  one   emt- 

iTienl  jm"i*prudist  in  America  who  has  not  derided  aorainst  the 

iretensiun   which    .Mr.  Marcy   himself,  aftf  r  it    lias  served  his 

rpurpose  in  condemninsr  Mr.  CraTnplon,  is  conairaioed  to  abandon 

prb«i  it  scn'es  his  purpose  to  acquit  the  British  Govtrnment^ 

■whose  instructions  Mr.  Crattipton  obeyed.     We  must  now  notice 

what  at   first  seems  a   confusion  of  ilates,  which    has  led  to  the 

chnrffc  thai  Mr.  Crampl^m  and  ihe  Govemmcnl  continued  ihe  re- 

craitine  aftff  the  engagement  to  abflndon  it  had  been  ^iven. 

Lord  Clarendon  writes  to  Mr.  Cmmpton,  June  22.  IKSfi.  in- 
forming him  that  Lord  Panmuir  wishes  all  further  proceedings 
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in  the  matter  of  enlistment  to  be  stayed,  a.ad  the  project  to  be  dc- . 
finitLvelj  abandoned.  This,  belt  observed,  is  prior  to  a  promi; 
made  to  the  Unit^ii  States  to  the  same  effect— it  is  t!ie  Voluntar 
ijetfriD] nation  of  the  Government  after  a  practical  eKpcriment  noti 
actively  carried  on  above  tbrec  months.  Mr.  Crampton  is  accused 
of  having'  persevered  in  the  projt^ct  despite  this  order.  But  in  tba 
nest  despatch  to  Mr.  Crampton,  July  Sad,  Lord  Clarendon  stati 
that  '  Lord  Panmurc  has  requested  the  Secretary  of  State  for  t' 
Colonial  Department  to  instruct  Sir  Gaspard  Le  Marcbant 
receive  certain  Germans  should  lliey  find  their  way  to  Halifax.' 
And  we  gather  from  this  passajfe,  that  though  ^Jarther '  ttilistnieot 
was  forbidden  by  the  despatch  of  June  22,  yet  persons  nctuaUy 
their  way  to  British  territory,  or  who  had  made  sacrifices  to  join, 
were  not  rejected  until  tfie  despatch,  of  July  I6//1.  containiug  t. 
Jirst  eiiffaffemeut  to  Mi:  Buchanan  that  all  jinxeedinpt  for  enlist- 
ment sliouiif  be  put  an  end  fo^  reached  Mr,  Crampton  at  Wash 
ingtoit  in  the  commencement  of  Au'/ust,  And  tiie  mDmeut  it  did 
reach  him,  nut  only  were  all  further  recruits  refused,  as  they  had 
already  been,  but  instructions  were  sent  to  reject  recruits  who 
bad  actually  presented  themselves  an  the  Jintish  territory' ;  and 
the  utmoEt  that  can  be  alleged  against  him  is  that  he  autbariscd 
some  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  mere  refusal  of  their  ser- 
vice*. And  yet  when  the  trial  of  Hertz  and  Strobel  is  insti- 
tuted it  is  in  the  following'  month — after  the  whole  scheme  had 
been  equfiUy  abandoned  by  the  British  Gov<;mment  and  all  it« 
diplomatic  agents.  Mr,  Crampton  is  accused  of  concealmept 
his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Marcy.  We  slinuld  have  been  g^l 
indeed  if  Mr.  Marcy  had  been  a  Minister  to  whom  a  prudent  dip! 
matist  would  liave  come  for  caution  or  advice  in  every  stage  of  the 
proceeding-.  But  was  not  the  reserve  of  Mr.  Marcy  atill  more 
'UnfiiTtunatG  than  that  of  Mr.  Crampton  ?  Ho  cannot  complain 
that  be  was  kept  in  the  dark  ;  he  at  least  was  aware  of  ail  tb 
was  going  on,  and  collectings  tlie  evidence  of  Russian  spies  fi 
the  purpose  not  of  prevention,  but  exposure.  Would  not 
Minister  desirous  to  prove  his  own  open  and  ingenuous  character, 
desirous  not  to  embitter  political  relations,  have  sent  at  once  for 
Mr.  Crampton,  nod  said — 'Information  reaches  me  that  yuu  nTe^ 
no  doubt  unintentionally,  conniving  and  assisting  in  a  breach  of 
our  laws.  In  a  former  interview  I  told  you  to  respect  our  muni- 
cipal law;  now  I  tell  you  to  beware  how  you  e^'ade  the  in 
national,  and  offend  what  we  bold  to  be  our  sovereipi  right 
For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  get  the  name  of  a  British  Ministrr  i 
an  American  court  oi  law  I '  Uad  Mr.  Marcy  laid  this^  wouiJ 
there  ever  have  been  a  quarrel? 

But  whatever  the  previous  reserve  of  Mr.  Crampton,  the  mo- 
ment 
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meat  be  receives  Lord  Clarendon's  despatch  of  Jul^  1G,  he 
■writes  to  Mr.  Maxcy,  informing  hiin  of  tlic  complete  aban- 
donment ^»f  tbe  recruiting  project,  and  represenling  the  expe- 
iliencj  of  staying  prosecutiuns  against  the  acts  which  hail  thus 
ceased  to  operate  and  for  which  apology  lia<l  been  tendered  by 
tbe  British  Governmenl.  Mr.  Marcy  returns  no  answer  to  this 
appeal,  except  ihat  'it  was  under  ctmsideration.*  And  wiihnut 
other  word  to  our  Minister,  the  proseculions  wliicli  could  not 
fail  to  tend  to  inflame  the  American  puhlie  against  Great  Britain, 
^  on  account  of  a  scheme  then  utterly  abandoned  and  abortive,  are 
^^P  instituted  by  the  American  Cabinet,  It  19  here  we  thinic  that 
^^  the  whole  question  shifts  ground,  and  that,  however  just  the 
complaint  of  America  in  the  first  inslanrp,  the  complaint  after- 
wards of  England  ag.-iinst  the  American  Oovernmeut  is  infinitely 
more  grave.  It  will  be  observed  that,  at  the  first  formal  remon- 
strance  of  tbe  United  States  Government,  the  project  is  abnn- 
dooed,  the  regret  expressed,  the  apology  mnde.  The  American 
Government  sullenly  proceeds  in  a  course  no  longer  requisite  to 
enforce  its  laws  or  secure  its  objects -—receives  the  apology  to 
return  an  indignity — and  embittei-s,  without  a  visible  practical 
gain,  all  tlie  relations  existing^  between  tlie  two  countries.  Grant 
that  it  nwgbt  be  expedient  to  proceed  with  the  prosecutions 
agaiost  Hertz  and  Strobe),  and  let  justice  take  its  course, 
whether  or  not  it  implicated  or  absolved  tbe  British  Governmsnt 
And  its  aj^enls,  at  least  we  think  those  jnost  inclined  to  litiuite 
the  latter,  will  allow  tliat  the  American  Cabinet  should  have 
loftily  abstained  from  inlluciicing  tbe  operations  of  tije  trial 
directly  against  the  Government  which  had  so  eameatly  pro- 
tested the  innocence  of  its  intentions,  and  had  summarily  dis- 
cuolinued  the  offence.  This  was  not  so.  The  Attorney-General 
in  Aroerita  is  not  merely  the  law  officer  of  the  State,  Ue  is, 
by  the  constitution,  a  member  of  the  American  Cabinet.  And 
thus  he  writes  to  the  States*  Attorney  of  Philadelphia  charged 
with  conducting  the  prosecution  : — 

^Tb9  Government  of  Great  Britain,  with  extraordinary  inatterrtiol) 

grave  aspect  of   its  nets,   vir..,    the   llagmDt  violacinn    of  our 

ifftt  rights  involved  in  tliem,  hussupixisetj  it  asuHicienl  justification 

what  it  has  don*  to  ret>ly  (hat  it  gave  inatruclions  to  its  ageiifjt  *o  to 

(irciceed  as  not  to  icifringe  our  municipal  laws  ;  and  it  quotes  the  remarks 

of  Judge  Kane  in  support  of  th«  idea  that  it  has  (succeeded  in  this  pttr- 

pow.    Il  may  be  so.     Judg-e  Kane  i^  an  upright  and  intelligent  judge, 

imd  will  pronounce  tbe  law  as  it  is,  without  ffar  or  Ikvour.     Bui  it'  ihe 

£'ritU/i     (rovernrueat    ftaJ,    Ay    ingeiiiaus    co/ctrivunfex,    succteded    in 

$heitrring  its  a^enlf:  from  conviction  as  mulej'eutors,  it  hag,  in  no  doittff, 

dQtd»led  titm  magnitude  of  lite  nattoitui  vn-vng  i/i/iicUd  on  ifie  t/nHed 
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Here  the  Attomej-Genenilf  a.  member  of  the  Amnrtcan 
Cabinet,  instructs  the  Slates'  lawyer  for  ibe  prosecution  lo  perYej 
the  care  taken  by  the  I-Jntisb  GmrRmment  to  avoid  iiiftin;|>Uk{ 
the  municipal  laws  into  *ui  in;;pninus  rontriranre  to  sh«4lc 
inale/arlors,  and  vindictively  distorts  botb  lite  rare  to  rrspccl  th« 
law  Jini!  the  ap(ili>^y  '<*'"  unintF'ntif>Qal  erroT  into  arte  '  that  tLoubU 
tlienisgniliMleof  tltp  nationul  wrcing/  This  is  not  ail.  Five  dnvi 
flfter  i(Sej>teinber  17tb),  the  Attome\-CJ«iei»l  makes  direct  uiri 
the  inforinntinn  heron  only  obtain  as  a  raemlwrof  the  Cabinet 
instil  ffesh  venom  into  liie  prosecution  lie  dirrcts.  Lortl  Claivi 
don's  (Irapati'h  of  rnniiliatl.on  lay  yet  unpublished  before 
Amerif  an  Cabinet.  It  ivas  thus  tlic  Attomey-Gpneral  used  lb 
UDpuhlished  difrument : — '  We  ate  told  by  Ijocii  Clureiidon  tbal 
these  i*fiicers  had  stringent  authority  so  to  proceed  as  nnt 
violate  the  munitipal  law  :  ihal  jX  fa  riointe  iti  sjnrit  fmt  9nt 
Utt«r.  If  3o, the  instrurtions  themselves riolatc  the  so^ei^igTI  right 
of  the  Unitcil  States.'  Hefe  the  avoiJanre  of  infringement  on  lh< 
neutrality  Iaws,  wLieh  alone  our  diplomatic  minister  was  tnld 
the  outset  to  rfspen't,  is  tnrne<l  inti»  a  violation  of  sov^xesB 
rights,  against  niiicb  be  bad  never  l>een  warned,  wbirii  roa- 
stitnle  a  claim  untntclll{*ibie  In  the  proroumip*l  juriiprudiaU 
which  has  never  been  asserted  by  a  single  art  of  the  AiiieTi<:at 
Cnn^ess,  and  been  put  aside  as  untenable  by  the  hig-bcs 
autftorities  on  American  law.  It  is  more  than  the  Uritist 
Government  that  Ua^T  a  right  to  complain  of » pTosecution 
directed  —  the  whole  British  people  are  wounded  by  prwt 
against  l]irir  countr^'tnen,  coiidurted  with  such  a  detcnnir 
t(i  aggravate  the  [[Uirrel  and  bias  the  tributml. 

But  it  is  not  enouo;h  tti  wnund  our  people  and  accuse" 
■our  Govemin«nt  of  deliberate  connivance  with  malcfactora,  the 
prosecution  must  aim  also  at  our  Sovereign  5  and  according 
the  United  States'  Attorney,  declaring  truly  thai  he  acts 
liie  direction  of  the  ISationsiS  Administrntion,  infurma  (he  jt 
that  in  '  forcing  this  indictment  against  the  defendant 
Presidejit  of  the  United  States  has  gfnwA  as  near  at  the  tArone 
of  licr  Majetijf  as  be  i»  enabk-d  to  do  in  the  sbftpa  of  a 
criminal  prosecution,'  Giving;  tUe  widest  latitude  Va  rhe  pri- 
vilege of  an  advocate  in  his  address  to  a  Jury — makinff  no 
oommpnt  on  eloquf?nt  diatrthcs  »gainsl  the  perfidy  of  }ingLand  or 
the  felonious  designs  of  its  Govemment — conceding  such  tn 
orthodox  functions  of  forensic  dcclamallon,  stilt  when  a  tawyerJ 
acting  under  the  directions  of  the  American  Government,  decl 
that  its  TVesident  strikes  as  near  at  the  throne  of  the  Queen 
ED^Iand  as  he  L»  enabled  by  the  laws  to  strike  j  and  when  sn^ 
expressions  are  never  disowned  by  the  American  GovemmeBt, 
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but  tbe  wliole  course  of  ibe  |>ro3ecutloil  Is  rigidly  vintllcatctl  and 
iielrl,  we  liavc  a  cigUt  to  exclaiiii.  '  And  ynu,  vslia  (laim  such 
ipccl  fo*  the  sovereign  rinrlits  ol'  joiir  abstract  policy,  allow  your 
President  to  strkk«  as  neia  a&  tic  can  aL  tlie  sorcEeigA  autlinrity  of 
Ku^land  I '  Wa  shall  not  stiw^p  to  examine  tbe  eviilcnccs  »!'  a  irial 
iueU,  whicli  as  against  tlic  Briliab  Govcntmout  and  iu  agent* 
was  tbe  most  audacious  mockvry  ol  justice  wliich  modern  times 
liavF  iccordi^d — a  trLiI  in  wbicli  are  put  upon  their  dej'encc  mea 
whit  could  Dcit  appear  as  dcleddiUils,  could  not  conduct  ttieir  ciue, 
crots-c3Lan) ine  M'itnesses,  put  in  tbelr  couuteivaillD|r  teatunooies 
— a  trud  in  wlilcb  tbe  accusing  lawyer  indictft  not  tbe  accused, 
but  tbe  absent ;  in  nbicli  tbe  defending  lawyer  does  Ant  defend 
tliose  at  wbom  iUe  pn>&ecutiun  is  aimed.  '  Not  quits  so  ijad,'  says 
]Vlr.  Marcr,  *  the  diplomatic  minister  iiuEccd  could  not  appear  ini 
cuuiL,  but  tbe  consuls  ijitj^bt  \ '  (Liw  *'  An  wilnesses  to  be  croa*- 
fKaininni.  Cross-examined  in  a  court  in  wbich  tliey  1^  »■> 
counifl — 'in  which  tbe  lawyeri  on  bulb  sides  would  be  interested 
in.  putting  tbe  wor&t  rouj^truction  on  the  eviileace  tlicy  Jii.ight 
give — tlie  one  in  order  to  strike  at  tbe  liriti^b  throne,  tbe 
aXUtv  in  otder,  a&  in  duty  Ixiund,  to  get  oS  Hertz  and  Strobel 
at  tbe  cxpen&e  of  tbeir  pretended  emp)o>y?rs— pres^ent  thcai- 
selvei  iJun  as  witness€!s, —  they  the  coasuk  of  Great  Britain! —  ^j 
it  would  be  to  acknowledge  tlie  lidrncas  of  tbe  tribunal,,  ^H 
wliici)  a  membsi  of  the  Ainorictui  Cabinet  bad  instructed  to  ^^ 
condemn  ibem.  In  sucb  a  trial,  anil  upon  the  witness  oi  Iwo 
hirt'ling^  foreigners,  botii  i>f  them  of  Ibe  lowest  chai-atlcr — 
the  ontr  of  ibem  notoriously  a  Hussi^m  spy  —  were  tbe  Go»em- 
nwDL  tbe  rUuipoteiitiary,  nad  the  consuls  of  Great  Britain 
Stfesulcd  and  coadeniued.  '  Not  wholly  on  the  witne^is  of  Herts 
and  Strobel,'  says  Mr.  Marcy.  We  beg  bi«  pEirdon  ;  so  far 
wholly  on  tliat  witness — that  if  Hertz  and  Strobel  bad  not  been 
rtrcciv^  as  te^timoo^' — tbe  accusation  on  otbcr  ground^  could 
not  ba^e  been  suppt»rted  for  an  instant,  even  before  tbe  most 
prejudiced  jury ;  and  t!ie  collateral  eridonce  received  is  all  dis- 
turttrd  into  corroburalioii  of  Ihe  word  uf  thes?  two  ini$ers-ble 
beinirs«  and  wilhuut  tbat  word  would  amount  to  nothing.  For 
wbat  is  tbat  collateral  evidence?  '  ChieBy,'  says  Air.  Marcj, 
'  the  letters  of  Mr,  Cramptoa  and  bis  Memorandum  of  instruc- 
tiuns.'  Wc  turn  to  thc^e  guiliy  lutters,  ibis  dreadful  Alemuroor 
dum.     Tiic  letters  ATe  tbese  '. — 


'  Sin, — T  sfiouM  be  happy  (o  see  you,  at  any  time  you  mny  rail,  to- 
day or  lo-morrow.     1  am,  Ac, 

'•  Mr.  B^rta.  '  Jonx  F.  Ceamptos." 

*  Sib* — Willi  ct;firreflce  lo  our  Ute  convcrsatiou,  I  am  now  enabled 
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ta  give  yon  mme  more  deflnite  informatba  od  the  subject  tu  which  it 
related.     I  am,  &c., 

'  //.  Nertx,  Esq.  *  John  F.  Cbamptok.* 

What  can  these  letters  prove  beyond  the  innocent  fact,  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Crampton,  that  Hertz  voluateered  his  services^ 
and  that  Mr.  Crampton  saw  and  s]>oke  to  him  about  them  ?  They 
can  prove  nothing,  but  in  themselves  ihey  are  held  to  corrobontte 
what  HtTiz  says  passed  in  the  conversation,  and  which  Mr. 
Crampton  solemnly  denies  op  ttis  honuur  as  an  l^nglisU  gentle 
man.  But  the  abominable  Memorandum  of  instructiDQs — We 
hunt  through  it  in  vain  for  even  an  indiscretion.  The  parlies 
who  may  go  to  British  territory  for  security  are  told  that  they 
must  clearly  understand  that  they  must  refrain  from  anything' 
which  would  <:onslItutc  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States— must  avoid  any  act  which  inight  bt-ar  the  appearance  of 
recruiting  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  a 
foreign  service^  or  of  hiring-  or  retaining^  anybody  to  leave  that 
jurisdiction,  with  the  intent  to  enter  into  the  service  of  »  foreign 
power.  No  promises,  written  or  verbal,  on  the  subject  of  enli&l- 
ment  must  be  entered  Into  with  any  person  wilhlo  that  juriidic- 
tion.  Other  instructions,  in  minute  detail,  to  avoid  not  only  an 
illegal  act^  but  what  may  be  construed  into  the  appearance  of 
one  are  given ;  and  the  parties  are  fold  that  if  they  neglect  the 
strict  observance  of  these  points  the  British  Government  wiU 
be  compelled,  by  the  clearest  dictates  of  international  duty,  tt> 
disavow  their  proceedings.  Where,  then,  is  the  offtnce  of 
Mr.  Crampton?  Is  it  conceivable?  The  offence  is  in  these 
very  cautious.  The  offence  is,  that  because  he  forbade  all  vioia^ 
tion  of  the  neutrality  laws,  therefore  he  counselled  their  evasion. 
We  helieve  that  scarcely  the  Star-Chamber  under  Charles  I. 
could  have  &o  distorted  the  laws  on  the  misprision  of  treason. 
On  such  charges,  on  such  evidence,  produced  jo  sucli  a  trial,  the 
American  Government  demanded  the  recall  of  Mr.  Crampton 
and  the  British  consuls.  The  British  Government  hastened  to 
furnish  the  American  with  proof  upon  afBdavit  of  the  w(.>rlblpss 
cbarai-ter  of  the  witnesses,  and  with  the  solemn  denial  of  the 
accused,  *thftt  they  ever  did  hire,  or  knowingly  engage  recruit* 
within  American  jurisdiction.'  Tl]e  affidavits  are  impugned,  the 
denial  is  disbelieved,  ibe  British  minister  and  consuls  are  dis- 
missed. Since  the  evidence  on  the  trial  is  disputed  itew  docu- 
ments are  added,  of  the  validity  of  wliich  the  following  specimen 
will  suffice.  Counter  affidavits  are  put  in,  criminating  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton, gn  the  alleged  authority  of  a  Colonel  ^molertskl.  Colonel 
Smolcnski,  happily  in  London,  offers  to  state  on  oath  the  falsehood 
of  them  all ;  and  whereas  it  was  declared  by  these  worthy  wit- 
nesses^ 
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ncsses,  that  they  knew  the  handwriting  of  the  British  minister 
from  having' seen  the  wholeof  Colonel  Smolenski's  coirpspondcnc^. 
Colonel  Smolensk!  <2epo&es  'that  he  nevei:  received  a  single  line 
from  Mr.  Cramptonj  nor  ever  had  any  of  that  minister's  hand- 
Wrilin^  in  his  possession.*  We  neeil  pursue  such  eviiience  no 
further.  Five  years  hence,  what  high-uiiudcd  American  will  not 
bluah  to  recall  it? 

Tie  dismissal  of  Mr.  Crampton  is  accompanied  by  a  dr&palcb^ 
acquilling  our  Government,  while  condemning  its  accredited 
listers,  stating  that  Mr.  Dallns  is  empowered  lo  negotiate  upon 
resed  questions  nfTecting  Central  America,  and  for  the  first 
time  evincing  a  readiness  to  meet  in  any  wav  tlie  views  of  Great 
Britain  upon  those  questions.  Thus,  upon  the  ministers  of 
England  i»  thrown  ibis  artful  responsibility.  *  Submit '  it  the 
true  option  placed  before  ihem — 'submit  to  the  dismissal  of  your 
public  servants,  to  out  rejection  of  their  veracity,  to  our  ungracious 
retuni  for  your  apology  ;  continue  our  minister  at  your  Court,  and 
we  will  negotiate  with  you  tlie  terms  upon  which  you  may  avoid 
the  displeasure  gf  the  United  States,  by  the  surrender  of  the 
]iossessions  or  the  rights  which  you  contend  that  the  treaty  of 
1850  carefully  maintained.  If  you  do  not  take  this  course,  if 
you  suspend  dlptotnatic  relatiups,  you  suspend  the  settlement  of 
questions  which  involve  the  germs  of  ivar.  And  we  know  how 
attached  your  people  is  to  ours — how  great  are  the  commercial 
interests  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  while,  to  em- 
barrass your  situation  fttill  more,  simultaneously  with  the  diS' 
missal  uf  your  minister  and  consuls,  and  our  cunciliatury  proposal 
to  negotiate,  we  recognize  at  Nicaragua  the  Government,  of  which 
our  own  citizen,  by  infringing  our  national  laws,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  usages  ot  European  nations,  has  become  the  firmed  head, 
aad  our  countrymen,  in  con&cquenceof  that  recognition,  will  flock 
to  his  standard.  Our  vessels  will  lie  beside  your  own,  collision 
may  take  place ;  weigh  these  contingencies  ;  pocket  the  afTronl,  or 
incur  the  hazard  of  the  dirctit  calamity  which  can  afflict  the  interests 
and  sadden  the  hearts  of  England.'  Placed  in  such  a  dilemma  we  do 
not  blame  the  British  Government  for  adopting  the  milder  course, 
as  the  lesser  of  two  great  evils  ;  and  that  course  once  adopted  the 
more  gracious  the  acceptance  the  more  dignified  in  reality  the 
bearing.  To  have  subscribed  Indeed  lo  the  charges  against  their 
agents,  in  whom  they  recognized  no  breach  of  their  own  instruc- 
tions, would  have  covered  them  with  infamy ;  but  to  concede  to 
the  United  Stales  the  right  to  object  to  diplomatic  ministerft 
on  purely  personal  grounds,  and  abide  by  their  own  view  of  their 
own  laws,  in  a  word  to  abstain  from  recrimination  when  deciding 
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to  decliiic  quarrel,  was,  *t  Jetist,  tlie  Ennst  courllr  melhod,   h 
which  prudence  when  high-ljretl  ran  parrj  afironl  when  coarse. 

So  far  then  ihe  dispute  itself  we  may  hope  to  be  cnnclndetl. 
We  are  not  so  sang^iine  a?^  to  the  Te^nlts  which  the  memorj  of 
the  dispute  may  en<rendi;r.  We  will  not  disguise  from  the 
Americans  that  these  lale  events  have  tended  greatlv  to  alienslcr 
the  affei^jian  which  it  13  the  nature  ni  KngUahrnen  lo  feel  toward* 
those  of  a  common  ori^n  and  speaking  the  English  lan^ag'e- in 
a.  cocimnnwealth  governed  by  free  laws.  And  here  that  i|ni 
tion,  with  which  we  prefaced  out  remnrks  on  the  canses  a 
for  the  diimijsal  of  Mr.  Crampton,  is  mournfully  enforced  npnn- 
our  reHecliijns — are  we  dealing  with  an  unfriendly  Guvemment  or| 
a  hoatili!  people  ?  For  that  which  has  most  deeply  stun^  and  m' 
eifectually  chilled  us,  is  not  in  tlic  actions  of  Prwident  Pierce' 
expiring  Cabinet,  but  in  the  sentiments  towards  out  cobh 
in  which  we  a.re  lold  that  Irhnse  nctinns  have  tiieir  on^nai 
motive.  Tliat  to  humble  the  BritislieT  should  Hfcom*  a 
lo  popularity,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  an  cipctioneprinfr  ctt  in  x 
state  which  admits  of  universal  sufFraHe  ;  that  the  few  who  may  h^ 
friendly  to  nsdarcnot  speakopt,  so  intoleraqi  is  the  hatred  agaiflst 
us  conceived  by  the  many — this  it  is  which  most  profound^ 
wounds  us,  and  in  the  discourtesies  of  a  Government  bids 
beware  of  the  enmities  of  a  nation.  Wars  do  not  arise  so  mnc 
from  clashing  inierests  as  from  nntionnl  ang^ers  j  from  the  sense  o' 
wounded  pride  on  the  one  side,  from  the  tone  of  arrogant  dirta' 
on  the  other  ;  and  what  we  most  apprehend  is,  that  while  Engi 
may  tacitly  resolve  that  she  can  stoop  no  lower,  America  may 
encouraged  by  the  misconslrued  impunity  with  which  one  iindi 
Blty  has  been  received  to  be  yet  haughtier  in  her  aspect 
■  jfbder  in  her  tone.  The  precedent  for  the  retention  of  Mr,  OalTas;, 
founded  on  tlie  retention  of  Ids  American  preilecessor  when 
agent,  Mr.  Jackson,  had  been  sent  from  Wnahinglon,  is  of  evU; 
omie'o.  Were  the  results  of  En;?lish  forhparaarc  at  that  time:, 
amity  and  peace?  Two  years  afterwanls  America  had  declared 
war  upon  us.  For  the  people  of  the  United  Stoles  we  hore  an 
affection,  not  tlie  less  sincere  because  we  cannot  stoop  to  flstter 
ihcir  momentarr  passions.  We  yield  to  none  in  thuardonrof  tmr 
desire  for  peace.  But  the  caution  once  addressed  to  our  Govern- 
ment in  negotifitions  with  Russia  is  not  less  applicable  to  oor 
People  in  disjnitea  with  the  United  Stales.  If  we  want  to  secimr 
peace,  we  must  not  let  it  be  supposed  ttiat  ignominy  is  possibli 
and  thai  war  ii  nf>t.  It  Is  for  America  now  to  proTe  that  .-ippear- 
ances  wrong  her  Erenuine  sentiments  to  Knglin,nd.  Mr,  Dallas  b: 
bcfure  bim  a  noble  chance  of  achieving  a  durable  reputatioo. 
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Let  liim  cautiously  forbear  from  pressing  points  ire  rannot  con- 
cede in  honour,  ami  it  is  bUovrn  fault  if  be  do  x»tt  nibmit  to 
]it»  Guvemment  the  ba&ic  of  ue?nti:ittons  in  which  Gr^at  Britaia 
mnv  concede  all  wbich  bonour  does  not  cortpel  her  to  preserve. 
But  we  mvsl  wftm  our  public  not  to  esagg:erate  the  pc»werj 
wbicb  tiic  American  crtnslgtutLon  gires  to  its  rrprr tentative. 
'Xbeyare  far  more  limited  tban  tb»s<?  which  the  British  mooarchy 
tttnccdes  to  3  plenipotentiary  of  its  own.  Tbc  last  may  ratify 
eoBclude  a  tieaty.  tbe  Conner  cannot;  whatsTcr  tlie  powers 
eolrusted  tu  him,  the  aubBequenl  iitpsent  ol'  tbe  Amerieaa  benate 
is  neccvsnry  W  all  thai  he  prnptises  and  subscribes  to. 

If  a  scttlcmpnt  is  to  be  effected  during  the  tenure  of  the  ex- 
jstenl  Presi(ten<:y  amt  its  government,  Eto  time  taa^t  he  lo&t— Iq  a 
few  irecks  ibe  senators  will  be  diaperset] — not  to  meet  again  till 
Niivomber — ibc  Congress  then  re-nssembles  but  for  a  very  abort 
tinve,  aorl  thn  pixibnljility  is  that  jf  the  dispute  9je  nnt  seltled  at 
the  mmm  en  cement  of  Aujzust  it  wili  be  under  tbc  consideration 
of  IVesident  Bucbanan  and  bis  government  In  ibe  inontb  ol  lielt 
Ma^i-b.  Judging  iVum  ordiaary  niotivesof  policy,  we  sbriuld  deem 
it  the  interest  of  President  Pierce  and  Mr.  Many  to  make  theii 
retiring  act  that  of  retoncillalioa  with  Greet  Britain.  They  can 
tliii$  rtfect  a  douMe  triumph,  and  say  to  those  wiio,  while  they 
wished  to  humble  us,  never  ilrenmed  of  going  lo  war — *  we  iuii:e 
bumbled  tn^land,  we  now  present  Ut  you  the  Iruits  of  owrfirtn  and 
I  jNitriotic  policy.*  It  should  be  tb-e  rtbject  of  the  Kngliab  Govexn- 
ment,  not  to  deny  to  the  American  a  triumph  which  we  neetl  not 
I  envy.  Who  Lim  predicate  the  policy  which  a  oew  Goiremment 
I  IB  ibe  United  Stales  representing  the  same  party,  iimuguntted 
no*  lon^  before  the  general  election  for  the  Kepresentalive 
Chamber,  inav  deem  iL  desirable  to  address  to  those  who  are 
taogbt  by  their  journals  from  which  we  quote  the  sentence.  '  that 
by  making  a  firm  stand,  peace  or  war,  yea  or  no,  the  United 
Slate*  can  ser'Luv  froni  Great  Britain  the  rights  without  tiie 
haxanlft  of  wnr.' 

But  do  not  let  even  Lancashire  be  terrifiefl  inta  the  error  tbst 
acquiesceni-e  in  extortion  is  ever  the  preventive  of  war — far  less  is 
Ihis  ihe  case  with  a  demorraiT  tban  an  absolute  despot — it  i&  tbe 
iniierent  instinct  of  numbers  to  advance  at  the  object  which  they 
menace  recedes.  Self-interest  puis  rv  check  on  the  pnde  of  ■ 
monarcb — tbe  public  opinion  of  Europe  acta  at  last  on  tbc  ob- 
stitiacyof  a  regal  power,  that  acknowledges  tnoral  authority  in  its 
compeers.  But  a  democracy,  (Mice  whirled  ou  hy  tbc  impetus  of 
movements  unrt'sisted^  iorgeta  its  commerce  in  its  passions;  nor 
is  there  anything  wlilcb  lets  conciliati^a  nod  more  provokes  a 
cheek  and  a  recreant  bock.     Would  we 
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indicating  what  we  id^&d 
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really  avoid  a  war  we  must  be  as  Rri 

to  resist,  as  We  sfaould  be  frank  in  announcing^  wbat  we  are  willing^ 
to  concede.  Would  we  keep  the  brazen  gates  of  war  meoacingly 
cLJar,  we  have  but  to  sit  on  the  threshold  as  suppliants,  and  to 
Confirm  the  American  democracy  in  the  delusion  that  our  party 
divisions  and  our  commercial  interests  will  make  us  craven  lo 
tbrents  and  po^vcrless  a^inst  nggrpssion. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  in  the  recent  debate  in  the  Houje  of 
Commons  upon  Mr.  Moore's  motion,  the  Conservatives,  as  a 
body-^liowe%'er  some,  in  their  capacity  of  individual  members^ 
miy;ht  blame  the  conduct  of  the  British  Govemmel^t — declined 
to  unite  in  that  blame  as  a  party  question. 

That  our  Ministers  were  guilty  of  intentional  and  fmudulenC 
evasion  of  the  American  law,  of  deliberate  and  wilful  deceit 
towards  the  Government  and  peopSc  of  another  country,  is  a 
charge  that  even  Mr.  Marry  has  withdrawn,  and  of  which  wa 
be!ieve  no  English  minister  can  be  rightfully  accused  so  long*  as 
one  spark  of  the  spirit  that  is  inherent  in  English  grntleuien 
animates  our  national  councils.  But  that  they  cutnmittetl  mis- 
takes which  laid  them  fairly  open  to  the  critiiism  of  an  Opposi- 
tion, few  of  their  apoli>i;;ist«  will  deny :  a  mi&takc  in  the  6rst 
experiment  of  recruiting  in  the  United  States,  a  mistake  in  it* 
continuance  after  the  earliest  intimation  of  its  risks;  nor  ran 
they  altogether  escape  blame  if,  though  their  accredited  ngrols 
refrained  from  violating  tlie  law,  those  agents  could  only  fulfil 
their  instructions  by  going  so  cloae  to  its  confmcs  as  to  incur  tlia 
accusation  of  skilfully  evading  what  tliey  did  not  openly  infringe  ; 
while  the  admitted  violations  of  the  law  by  persons  whom,  ihuygU 
not  accredited  agents,  the  application  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  iieeessartly  called  into  employment,,  attest  the  want  of  itiat 
prudence  which  should  have  foreseen  so  unavoidable  a  result. 
Sut  the  American  Government  had  so  placed  the  whole  question 
at  issue  as  not  to  allow  the  Opposition,  as  a  party,  to  forget  tl^at 
the  formal  censure  of  our  own  executive,  if  unaccompanied  by  a 
strong  expression  of  opinion  on  the  course  adopted  by  Prpsident 
Pierce's  cabinet,  would  have  been  to  ask  the  House  of  Cotntnoos 
to  f^ive  a  sig^nal  triumph  to  the  President  who  had  struck  at  the 
British  throne,  and  approve  the  indictment  against  the  function- 
aries of  our  civil  service,  in  which  the  American  Sccretarr  of 
Slate  still  vindicated  the  testimony  that  would  not  have  justilicd 
the  hastiest  master  in  the  dismissal  of  a  foOtnlan.  We  thank 
Mr.  BaiHie,  then,  for  the  withdrawal  of  his  motion,  though  h« 
retained  the  conviction  of  its  abstract  justice.  We  approve  in 
that  Bclf-denial  the  patriotism  of  himself  and  his  advisers. 

When  Mr.  Moore  persisted  in  provoking  the  discussion  which 
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Mr.  Baillie  tlius  declioed  to  raise,  whatever  the  spccc-hes  or  the 
voles  of  individunL  members,  we  see  with  s&tisfactlon  tb&t 
Mr.  Disraeli  decUned  to  commit  himself  and  liis  friends  to  the 
fjilse  position  of  a  parly  union  which,  however  skilfully  defended, 
would  have  seemed  to  America  the  justific-ation  of  President 
Pierce,  and  to  England  the  desertion  of  Iter  constitutional  de- 
fenders. Hence,  though  the  distinguished  member  for  Droit- 
wich  delivered  his  own  opinions  with  tlie  ability  and  frankness 
wliicb  always  ensure  to  them  respect,  he  did  nnt  pretend  to 
utter  them  as  the  spokesman  of  the  party  he  adorns,  and,  with 
his  exception,  Iho  more  prominent  Conservative  clileft»ina  were 
eloquently  silent  in  tlic  debate,  and  effectively  absent  from  the 
division.  Never,  perhaps,  had  the  leader  of  an  Oppostlioti  a 
more  difficult  task  than  has  beeq  imposed  upon  Mr.  Disraeli 
during:  this  session  of  Parliament.  He  sees  before  him  an  Ad- 
m inisl tution  subjiistin^  by  its  deference  to  Conservnlive  prin- 
ciples while  excluding  Conservatives  from  power  by  the  help  of 
Radical  majorities.  And  we  think  in  this  state  of  parties — too 
anomalous  (o  Uist  long — Mr.  Disraeli  has  slrikinglv  manifested 
the  great  sag^acity  which  accompanies  bis  viviil  genias,  less  by 
what  he  has  done  than  by  what  he  has  refrained  from  doing. 

A  few  words  more  and  we  conclude.  In  those  yet  unsettled 
questions  which  Mr.  Dallas  and  tlie  British  Cabinet  are  now 
allemptinH-  to  negotiate,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  our 
Ministers  not  only  food  inteotinns  and  conciliatory  professions, 
but  prompt  action,  definite  policy,  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
cTtae  they  conduct  in  all  its  bearings,  aud  skilful  tact  in  con- 
quering difficulties,  as  Lord  Mnlmesbury  ivas  on  the  poittt  of 
conquering  them  before.  There  must  be  no  further  {geogra- 
phical errors  to  explain  away^  no  further  unintentional  causes  of 
offence  for  which  it  is  requisite  to  apologise.  The  country 
grants  them  an  unprecedented  latitude  in  that  surest  groundwork 
of  all  n eg;ot in tion— liberal  concession.  Honour  alone  admits  of 
no  yielding^  but,  where  honour  is  to  be  defended,  ttie  shape  it 
assumes  must  be  made  visibly  distinct — distinct  as  we  think  we 
have  here  made  the  imperative  obligations  on  our  good  faith 
to  provide  adequate  security  for  our  Indian  ally  before  we  retjre 
from  his  loyal  side  ;  distinct  as  we  think  we  have  made  the  duty 
We  owe  to  turope,  whatever  possessions  we  may  sign  away,  not 
to  surrender  tbem  on  that  interpretation  of  a  treaty  which  wouM 
leave  every  treaty  in  the  world  a  worthless  title-deed.  How  could 
■we  face  the  scorn  of  nations  did  we  establish  sUcli  a  precedent? 
How  allow  that  the  declared  iatentiun  of  the  negotiators  whumade 
—of  the  Governments  which  adopted — a  treaty,  may  he  quibbled 
away  by  a  special  jjleader,  who  winds  up  with  the  Argumentum 
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BacuHnum,  '  Accept  my  reasonings,  or  dread  mj  blow.'      IF  it  be' 
thTougli  the  mismanAgemcnt  of  oar  Ministers  ihat  negotifttiofts 
unhappily  fall,  the  interests  involved  in  the  ili»pute  are  too  gniTe 
to  admit   of  indulgent    criticism  ;    every    blunder   will    be    OD- 
sparingly  exposert,  public  ojtinicin  ■will  unite  n^inst  them  for- 
mitlnble  suljdivisions   of  parly,  their  own  followers  will  desert 
them,  ami  their  majority  will    mnlt  in  a  Gin»le  nis;ht.      But  if 
negotiations  fail  by  no  fault  of  theirs — fail  because  the  AmerJckQ 
Government  dictate  to  us  the  stirrender  of  that  which  is  aiowj 
valnable  than   all  the  territorial  posBesGions  immediat(>Iy  afTertei! 
by   the   discussium,    that   which   is   the    fountlation   of  our    com- 
merce, the  column  of  our  empire — that  which  we  become  tunlt- 
rupts  indeed  if  we  retain  not  as  an  estate  so  entailed  on  our  de- 
scendants, that  it  admits  of  IHi  mnrl^g-e — our  Eog'tish  charart^  I 
•Bd  name — then  the    Queen's   Ministers  will  not  rely    in  vain' 
'^_  on  the  support  of  Parliament  and  the  people:  noT  least,  we 
'fcel  convinced,  upon  the  loyal  aid  of  that  party  now  eicluded 
from   power,  but  not  insensible  to  the  noble  responsil)ilities  it 
accepts  with   its   political   creed.       For   surely   the    teodeucy    to 
conserve  the  grand  institutions  which  have  made  ue  what  we  arc 
would  be  but  a  dull   superstition^  were  it  not  nnit^  with  thej 
pride  of  country  and  the  ancestral   loftiness  of  spirit   to  which  ' 
England  may  look  with  confidence  whenever  the  sacrilice  of  per- 
sonal ambition  or  the  suspense  of  parly  difference*  he  neceasarr 
to  the  maintenance  of  national  honour.      Let  Llnslabd  be  actuallv 
threatened    from   withoul,   no    uintter    the   quarter  or  what  the 
pretext,  and  Conservatives  would  abandon  the  true  genius  of 
Conservatism,    dissolve  the  Ijnnd    of  their  party,  scatter  their 
strenp^h   to  the  winds,  if  tbey  were  not  found,  ss  one  man,  by 
her  sid«,  -^ 
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IBT.  I. — Bacon  I  Esmys  :  with  AnnMationM  bj  RlcharH  WhatclT, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     London.    1856. 

.  F  all  I'le  productions  in  the  Eoslish  langaa^e  Bacon's  Et«av« 

miitrtin  the  mosi  matter  in  the  fewest  wonli.     He  inieml«l 

tliem  til  be  '  as  grains  of  salt,  which  sliould  rather  itrive  an  »f"P*- 

,tite  than  nfleml  with  satiety  ;'  and  never  was  the  intenlion  M  ao 

kuthor  more  fullv  attained.     There  were  none,  be  »;>,  oi  hii 

Sporks  whith  hnd   been  ecjuallr  'carreot'  in  his  own  time',  »»d 

tie  ^-Ypresseil  iiis  belief  that  tliey  wotild  find  no  less  faTovr  wilh 

insteTitv.  rtD'l  ^  Inst  xs  long  as  boolis  sild  letters  endorr^).'     Thos 

&ir  his  proud  anticipntion  has  been  Tenfied.  Tber  birc  b«en 
Lrld  to  be  oracles  of  subtle  wisdom  by  the  pmfoanilesl  inlencrls 
which  have  nourished  since,  and  few  in  anr  department  have 
risen  to  the  tank  of  authorities  with  mankind  who  had  ooC  them- 

flves  been  aertittomed  ro  sit  at  the  feet  of  Banm.  H»  own 
Uxount  of  the  scope  of  hi$  Essay*  is,  that  'thej  baDdled  Ibosv 
ihin;[^  wherein  both  men's  lives  and  persons  are  moct  aoavertanlt' 

irhile  in  the  selettioa  of  his  materials  hr  *  eotlearanred  to  nuke 
them  not  vulgar  but  of  a  nature  whereof  mtK^b  should   \m  fowyj 
lUi  experience,  and  little  in  books  ;  so  as  tbey  sliould  lie  oeitber 

'petitions  nor  fancies.'  This  is  the  caoae  of  their  tn^^t  socc^M. 
"They  treat  of  subjects  which,  in  bis  well-known  phiase,  'ooBie 
home  to  m^n's  business  and  bosoms  '^  and  the  reflectioot  wUcli 
ilie  ofTers  upod  these  topics  of  Udiversal  concern  arc  nvt  ob>ioot 
rtruisms,  nor  harknied  maxims,  nor  airy  specotatiooa,  Imi  acute 
and  novel  deductions  drawn  from  actual  llle  by  a  vast  ami  petie* 
Ftratinff  grnim,  intimately  convenant  with  the  court,  tW  cvanril- 
[tabli*,  the  [>3iliament,  the  bar — wilb  all  rankks  and  rtiiia   of 

persons  ;  with  the  maltitudtnoos  forms  of  hajnui  naiuie  and  pur- 
fsuils.  The  larger  part  of  the  £sfaya  on  SuJIding',  Gardens,  ao*! 
'  MHs<|ue3  seir  aside,  there  is  only  here  and  there  a  •entetire  of  bu 
1  lessons  which  has  ^own  out  of  date.  The  progri's*  of  event*  ItM 
tnot  rcnderet)  them  obsolete;  their  contuiuotu  currency  tlirewgh 

twii  centuries  and  a  half  has  not  rcndcivd  ihrm   ummai>*]il«cp. 

In  this  they  dilfer  trom  his  system  of  iitdudive  philosopliyf  lo 
I  vbich  \i«  justly  owes  so  much  of  hii  fame.    Tbe  iriraph  al  bk 
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principles  of  arientific  investlgatiun   has  made  it  UtUiecastary 
reverl  to  ihe  rensontng  by  wliicU  tliey  were  establisbetl ;  and  be 
mjg^lit  have  adopted,  says  Arctibisimp  Whately,  the  exclaniati 
of  soiUiC  writer  tn^gcd  in  a  similar  taslf^  '  I  have  been  Islwmn 
to  remler  myself  useless.'     The  application   ui  Ibe  rtirtark 
bappv,    but  the  origin  *>i  it  wn^  d>tr>fTent.     On    the  admis&iun 
the    C'iirdin;iL   Dubois  into  tbe    French    Acsdeiny,    Ftwili'fwll 
referring  tii  his  consliint  intercourse  with  the  young  kinj;,  Lo' 
XV.,  observed,  witb  more  gracefultiess  than  truth,  'It  is  kno 
that  In  your  daily  conversation  with  him  you  lefi  nolldntr  untrl 
to  render  yuntself  usidess.'     The  pearls  of  cuUivaled   mimla 
ca&t  in    vikitt   before  dull    urtderstanding^.     A  Dut>(di    publisi 
inise^ined   ibat  nselvss  must  bi?  ivn  error  of  tbe  prvs?,   ami  sub«i 
tutt-d  utii'I'uL 

Dr.  Johnson  approved  the  concisenMS  of  Bacon's  Ecsitjs, 
thought  the  time  might  come  when  all  ](nowled||ee  would 
reduced  tci  the  same  ttiiidensed  furni.  To  this  there  are  st 
objecli^ms,  C'ircunistantes  ure  like  the  boughs  and  leavi-s  i*t 
tree  whiLii  i^ive  lifu  aiid  ornaiiu'iic  tu  ihe  s^tein  ;  nuy  moie,  ihou^i;. 
singles  apliurittnis  iiiny  iLin^  to  tht'  mind,  few  thiogs.  arc  so  qairkl 
forgutteti  US  a  series  of  ihcm,  DcliiLs  alwavs  a&sist  the  inemoi 
and  are  often  ei&euUal  In  it:  tliev  aUu  help  the  undLT!.t».mli 
Archbishop  VVhiitJ?ly  truly  observes  of  Bacon's  iimxinin, 
repeated  lucdLtatimi  distloses  nppLiralionB  of  them  which 
been  previously  overlooked.  Few  person*  are  capable  ol  tUo  ci 
tinuous  reflection  required  for  this  purpoM>,  or  retlccting  wo' 
hnve  the  a>:uiiien  to  discriminate  the  bBariugs  of  a  cuuiprehenti 
propQ&itiou.  lixauiples  to  illu&trate  the  principles  are  a  iier? 
aid  lo  ordinary  mind&,  and  may  utTord  assistance  U>  the  grrutr 
DidLTut  used  to  allege  of  himself  that  he  Lad  not  sufficici 
uader&tiiuding  to  apply  subtle  reuiarks  which  were  unaccumponi 
by  instaiues.  Tlie  pref,'nfiiflt  meaning  of  Baron's  Essays  has  i 
lost  upon  tbuusands  for  want  of  a  Lommentary  ;  auti  we  hnvi 
lung  been  of  opiniun,  that  to  elucidate  them  wouJd  l>e  one  of  tin 
most  useful  tusks  that  could  be  undertaken.  The  republicatiou 
of  the  choice  productions  of  an  old  writer  by  a  modem  cdiUn  »i 
note,  has  the  advantai;e,  in  addition  tu  the  intrinsic  value  uf  the 
annotations,  of  attraclin*  reiders.  The  newest  bcwjk*.  however 
brief  their  d^ty,  are  usually  more  iii  vog^e  than  the  best  works  ot 
past  generations,  which,  unless  they  are  introducc<l  afresh  to  the 
world,  remain  to  the  majority  little  more  than  a  name.  N 
withstanding  Mr.  Hallam's  OKsertiuii  that  it  would  he  derogai 
to  any  one  of  tli<:t  slightest  cluJm  tir  polite  letters,  were  he  una 
quaiiiic'd  with  the  l^asays  ol  Bitun,  wo  Iwlicve  tliat  llwy 
mueU  less  studied  than  ioruierly.     No  one  was  likely   to  hav» 
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Renter  weight  m  nltinv  bark  to  them  tLe  attnitioa  of  die  pobtle 
lian  Arcbbiihup  VVtkateljr,  wLu  i$  luavefuJIy    kiwira  to  be  » 

■agwiouft  observer,  an  amte  tb inker,  aod  a  man  of  tndepctHlent 
niintl,  wtjo,  if  Wis  own  jud«^en:  were  not  cooviored,  voultl 
sw^ar  b*  tliie  wurcls  of  any  master.  Ercti  after  ibe  triboles 
f  Hurke  and  Julnsun,  and  ibe  iaferior  auduH^iy  of  Dngald 
tt'warlt  bis  te-sTitnany  to  the  depth  and  wisdom  of  Bacon's 
niajun»  and  bis  habit  uf  appaidiii^  to  Ufem  the  iHtu^atirr  ob«ei- 
vationa  suggested  by  bis  experience  or  wbicb  he  net  witJt 
in  l>t»  reading',  tntut  add  to  our  faith  in  iKeir  suptdUlire 
«xtellencL'.  His  «iiiiun  i«  pot  j^ieeicelr  of  the  kind  wbjcb  was 
retijuircd.  The  notes  are  too  lengtbjr  uid  discursive,  and  should 
have  been  rniinefl  a  littte  more  upon  the  model  o(  the  text.  That 
tbey  sometiines  seem  auperdooos,  is  aa  objection  of  leu  iomx, 
since  it  is  nenrly  inseparable  from  the  nature  uS  the  tuk.  All 
men  bnve  not  an  rqaal  d^ree  of  facniliariij  with  tie  kaine  troths  ; 
and  wLal  is  not  el  to  one  is  backnied  lo  another.  It  is  bere  as 
fvitli  jests^  wLich  each  person  calls  new  or  old  acrording  as  tbev 
titv  new  or  old  lo  bim.  Pasral  conceited  lliat  e«ery  |Nj«Bibl« 
maxim  of  conduct  existed  in  the  world,  Iboogh  uo  individual  can 
be  coaversant  wilb  the  entire  series;  and  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
time  tbuae  ruies   must   be  the    Iritest    with   Mrbidl   WV  «inclT«s 

Ibave  been  jun^est  acquainted,  and  those  most  nMNBenloiM  wbicb 
tve  have  thanted  to  see  exemplified  iu  our  own  rxpc-rv-noe. 
Whoever  leads  tbe  comment  ai  A[i.bhi*bui)  WhalcJv  must  «X' 
pect  to  come  upon  truths  which  were  kouwu  to  him  befoce,  but 
be  will  ccrlainl}'  meet  with  more  wbicb  are  aUrac-tive  bitlh  by 
their  ttovelty  and  tbeir  intriiuic  iwportante.  Many  shrewd 
ffbseivatioos  arc  made,  many  fallacies  exposeil,  and  many  ititr- 
WStlllip  rirtu Instances  related.  Tbe  notes  atone  bave  the  ru!ue 
of  a  distinct  work,  and  have  utlbrdcd  us  too  much  pleasure  and 
iiLsiriictiiin  to  pentiil  us  to  quarrel  witlitlie  di^csuve  amplitude 
wbich  fjccasi onally  ctiara<:terisct  ihcm.  Tbey  may  well  mticc 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  bssays  of  JJacon  to  ponder  tbeni 
agaan,  niul  induce  the  peTS4)Da  wbo  are  igikonot  of  thi«  Irraaurjr 
of  wiiilom  to  draw  upon  its  sttirvn, 

Archbisbop  WLatt'ly  cen»ures  thr^  tendency  lo  mysticiiiii 
which  prevBils  at  present,  and  draws  attenlir>n  to  the  iircum* 
ftlEUicc  tbat  the  wriLmgs  qf  Baioii  are  as  clear  as  Lhe^  are  iiro- 
Ivund.  His  reflections  may  [>orijiit  of  nuinetuus  ranuHcalioiu 
beyond  what  common  ryes  c«ii  irnte,  Imt  ibo  prioi  ipU*  tlietn* 
•elves  ate  ix-ifci.tj}'  jiSaiin.  If  aii  authiir  i«  ohscuri*,  it  is  either 
because  his  ideas  are  undeCned,.  or  U'rause  be  larks  llic  power 
to  express  tbeni.  He  is  a  timlused  lliinkeror  a  ImkI  writer,  ami 
commonly   both.      Mor  la  ibo  case  altered  if  be  is   «ianileriiii( 
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bipyonJ  t)]e   limits   s^et  to   human   inquiry,     A  great   intelligent 
recognises  its  ig-norance  and  refuses  [ucoofound  the  dim  and  ud- 
subatiintlal  drc-auis  nf  the  mind  ivitli  the  true  knowledtje  permit!* 
to   tnan.      In  gpnenil,  howevpr,  it  will   be   found   thai  the  mjst 
has  been  employed  in  trouhlincr  waters  which  were  before  trar 
lucient,  fkod  that  the  whole  lof  their  muddine-ss  is  rontrnctcd  in  tl; 
dull  undgrstaiidiDg  tlirouph  which  they  flow.     The  slinin  phil 
sopher  is  cninmonly  a  person,  who  has  the  amhitjon  to  he  nrijrini 
without  the  capacity,  and  hopes  to  eain  the  i-redit  of  stMtrSng 
the  'flouds  hy  shrouding,  familiar  objects  in  mist.    To  the  frequen 
remark,  'It  15  a  pitv  such   an  nulhnr  does    rwit  express  matler 
admirable  in   inlellie;ih!e  Ensjlisli,'  Archbishop  WhateSy  re-pli* 
that,  eicept  for  the  strangeness  of  the  style,  the  matter  would 
seen  to   be  cnmmnn-place.     A  writer  with  a  little  talent  and 
great,    deal    of  eccentr icily   is    sure   of  fr>llowers,    since    fonlil 
scholars  «re  sliU   more    numerous  than    frwilish  masters, 
quatk   philosopher  car   always   meet  with  a   M.   ifnnrdnin.  wh 
will  fly  into  ocstaries  when  lie  is  tnld  in  pompous  jargon  how 
pronounce  those    letters    of   the   alphabet  which    he   has   Im-i 
speaking  from  infancy.     '  Nothing,' said  Cardinal  dc  Retz,  '  tr 
pa^ns  so  much  upon  people  of  weak  understanding  as  what  l)i( 
do  iiol  comprehend.'     This  menial  defect,  by  thennture  of  th" 
case,   is  common  to  alt    the  parLi7nns  of  the  shallow-profound 
school,  and  the  majority  arc   piohahly  striving  to  ctunpensate 
their  infeiioiity  by  affecting  to   he  at  home  in  pathless  region 
wfiich  wiser   and  honester  men  confess  their  inahililv  to  t-ren 
In   poetry,    in    politics,  in  art,    in   scienre,  nay   even    in    hiitorv 
and   hio^jraphy,  we  have  delusive   mystics  who  are  applaudrd 
by  pretentious  admirers.    But  it  is  a  fnshiun  which  passes  away. 
The  next  g^enpratimi  of  worshippers  set  up  their  own  idols,  and 
the  ttue  judges  who  are  the   ultimate  nrhiters  of  lamp  are  nc 
wont  to  construct  pedestals  lor  rejected  and  misshapen  god*. 
The  Essays  of  Bacon  open   appropriately  with    an  essay 
'Trulh,'  the  foundation  of  all  excellence  and  all  knowledge. 
starts   with    one    uf    his    pregnant   propositions,   which    in    thl| 
instance  he  derived  from  antiquity,  that  there  is  often  amoK 
men  *  a  corrupt  love  of  a  lie  for  its  own  sake,'  and  he  assit 
as  tlie  reason    for  it,  *  that  truth    is  a   naked   and   open  dayli^ll 
that  doth  not  show  the  masques  and  mummeries  and  triumpt: 
r»f   the    world    half  so   stately    and     dainllly   as    cwidleliebta.* 
Unless    the  lie  looked  more  attractive   than  the   truth   no  on* 
woidd  prefer  it,  but,  we  believe,  in  every  case,  it  is  ombmced 
less   for    its   own   sake  than    for    some    supposed    personal    ad- 
mntage  to  be   derived   from    it.      B.icon    seems    to    ronfess  a» 
much  when  he  asks,  in  proof  of  his  position,  whether  *  il  can  be 
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3ubtcil  that  it  would  Uave  nombers  of  minds  pcxir,  shrunken 

tbin^s,  full  of  melaacbiflv  anil  uupleasiii^  to  thpmseU'pg,  if  ruin 

opiniuiis,  flatterincr  bopes,   false  valualinns,  aud  ttie   like,  wltc 

taken    awa/ ? '       Tliese,    in     tbe    milder    language   of   our  day, 

WDuUi  be  termed  self'deC'Cptioiis.     Tbev  lire  tbe  Ues  told  by  a 

man  to  himself.     Tbe  inducement  to  ihera  is  manifi^stty  ibe  self- 

esleem  Mnd  visinnary  prospects  which  tbej'  fosler,  and  not  strictly 

*  tlie  luve  of  ilic  lies   fur  tholr  own  sake.'      VVliatever  be  the 

motive,  ibe  importance  of  Bacon's  assertion  is  the  same — that  in 

iramin^  opinions,  jt  is   common  to  give  the   preference  to  false- 

bood.     Of  the  deliberate  deviatiun  frotn  'Lheolngical  and  pbilo- 

>pbical  until/  whicb  he  places    Hrst^  Ronsfieau  was  a  flai^rant 

cample.     'He  perceivwl,*  as  he   told  Hume,  *  that  to   stiike  and 

ilerest  the  public  the  marvel luus  must  be  produced  ;  that  tbe 

larrcllous  of  the  heathen   mytbologj  had  lon^  since  lost  its 

feet ;    tbat  glauts,  magicians,    fairies,  and  heroes  of  romance 

rbich  succeeded,  had  exhausted  the  portion  of  credulity'  which 

aelongcd   to    tlicir   age ;     and   that   now  nothing  was   left   to    a 

wilier  but  tlie  iiLarvellous  in  life,  in  uianiiei^,  in  cbaratters,  and 

in  extraordinary  situations^  giving  rise  to  new  and  unlouked-lor 

strokes  in  politics  and  morals/*      Upon  this  principle  be  framed 

'bis  paradojucal  creed,    the    olfsprinj^  of  a  morbid  passion  for 

notoriety.     In  tbe  language  of  La  Rochefoucauld  he  found  the 

Ir&l  plnces  on  the  rlwht   side   lurestalled,  and  was  not  content  to 

tcupy  ibu  last.     'Truth,'  said  ]_>r.  Johnson  of  thu  sceptics  who 

went  Jistray  from  the  same  motive,  '  will  not  afiord  sufficient  food. 

Id  their  vanity,  su  tbey  have  betaken  ttiemselves  tu  error.     Truth 

a  cvw  which  will  yield  such  people  no  move  milk,  and  so  they 

guoe  to  milk  tlie  bull/ 
Parlv    feeling    has   a  still   larger   influence    in   perverting  the 
IJudgtncnls  uf  mankind,  in  causing  them  to  substiiule   bigoted 
Jeiief    fur    honest    inquiry,    misrepresentations   for    facts,   trans- 
parent   fallacies     (or    solid     conclusions,       Iteligiun,    ubiive    all 
,ftulijccta,  bus  given  rise  to  a  spirit  which  it  rebukes  and  disowns, 
^he  satirical  portrait  which  Le  Clerc  has  drawn  of  the  I'ccles.i- 
'aslical   historian    has    had   innumerable    originals,       '  He    must 
aUbeffi  uiviolably  to  the  maxim  that  whatever  can  be  favourahle 
heretics  is  false-,  and  whatever  can   be  said  against  them   is 
rue ;   while,    on   the    other    hand,   alt   that    does    honour    to  the 
»rthudo\    is  unquesiiouable^  and  everything  that  can  do  them 
liscredLt  is  a  lie.      He  raust  suppress  with  care,  or   at  least  ex- 
tennute  as  far  as  possible,  the  errors  of  ttiose  whom  the  nrthodox 
are  Accustomed  to  respect,  and  must  exag^gerate  the  faults  uf  the 
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lieterriiliii  to  the  utmost  of  Iiis  -power.  He  mnsl  rrmeinber  ihat 
aDV  ovtljodox  writer  i*  j»  comjiefpnt  witjipss  n^ainst  a  lirrftir,  and 
is  TO  l>e  trusted  implicitly'  im  his  word  ;  wliilo  a  liereiic  is  tjovii. 
lo  1>G  believed  n^irMl.  Ilir  orthrMlox,  and  hsa  !ioni>urpi«>Hgli  (lorn 
liim  in  allowing  him  to  spi?ak  a;^.iiri«t  liis  tmn  s.iil«f  r>r  in  ticltat 
of  ours.  It  is  tiius  il.at  C^nrdinnl  Baivvnius  an']  tlip  nulliors 
tlie  Centuries  of  Matr'leburg  EiavF  V^Tiften.  na<-h  nl'  tlieir  worli 
having  bv  this  meiins  arquired  an  iiriiriirnt'il  ylnry  wiih  its  owi 
party.  But  it  must  be  [iwned  tlini  In  [lie  pinii  they  ndoplctl  thry 
have  only  i|nilatc>(l  innst  of  t'mir  predcrcssora.  For  niftOV  (»^ 
men  Itad  soii^lit  in  cr'clpsiii&Cirai  jintitniily  nnl  wbnt  wns  to 
found  there,  [»ut  what  ihey  rtmreivcd  tmjrlit  in  he  thpre  for  tt 
g^iwl  nf  ibeir  seel.'  The  fnndly  of  sr-eing  imt  what  ii, 
soh'ly  what  mnkps  liir  the  mlvant^iio  nf  tbp  spti,  hfia  in  n«i  wnj 
declined  since  the  days  nf  Le  CIcrr,  SI.  (itiiznt  Ims  lalcJi 
c|uol«?d,  as  n  curious  example  nf  the  I11usir>ns  ioto  witjch 
may  be  botrayeJ  by  passion,  that  tlif  erpaler  pari  nf  the  Popii 
joTirncils  on  the  ContineM  art?  incrssniitly  repeating  that  Vrt^ 
testantisin  is  in  a  state  of  iiipid  defMn*'  ;  that  it  is  rolrl  ai 
delaying  Ilko  the  dead,  and  has  liardly  any  ndh4>rrnt5  whil 
are  no!  cither  tntaily  indifferent  or  efljrer  let  return  In  the  Hotna 
Catholic  Church.  The  process  is  easy  liy  ivhich  the  paj 
zcnlot,  without  arnwin^  liis  di3jin<renuniisnr>sfi  lo  his  own  mine 
contrives  to  dupe  himsflf.  He  ovorloolis  the  sft^essinna  from  bil 
oivn  persuasion^  tlie  scepticism  and  thi*  luKeHarinness.  and  con- 
cpntrFilPS  Ilia  attention  on  the  few  I'rotesltinis  \i  Im  have  lapse 
into  ItomEinisin  or  infidolily.  Tliese  eKcepIiuns  he  assumfs 
be  a  fair  specimen  of  Ihn  wholn  ami-rapni  cnminonily.  and  lie 
has  tlic  neakn-ss  la  bflievp.  witiiont  furtlier  inquiry,  Iliat  tf 
rcfi)rmed  relialon  is  totlenng  to  its  fall. 

Archbishop    Wliatcly    pivps    snitie    forcible    illustrations 
this    propensity  of  tnantvlnd  to  close  their  riPS   to   nil   evident 
which  tines  Hot  suppnjrt  iheir  antecedent   cnnclusitin*.     T<iun«ts 
in   Ireland    have    shunTl    theiiisehes  particularly   subject  to   lb 
infirmity.     Tftry    are    typified,    the    A rrb bishop    says,    in   tl 
jauntin^-cfir  nf  the  countiy  in  which  Ibe  passengers  sit  Iwick 
bat'lk,     Kach  can  only  take  in  tlie  view  on  his  own  sid(>  6F  l) 
mad  ;   one  spps   the  fiTcnt   prospect,   the  other   the  orawqf.     Til 
tpport  brought  back  I)t  llif  English  travellers  who  vi»it«l  Frant 
nfler  ihe  ftrsl  nbdiration  of  Napideon   is  a  striltin^  in&ianre  ul 
the  tendency.     A  nepliew  of  one  of  our  Tninisters  wrote  a  tetl 
in  which  he  stated  that  every  one  from  the  Contii>eiit  with  whi 
he  had  conversed  asn'ee<i  tliat  Liouis  XVIH.  was  firmly  hxed 
his  iLrone,  nml  uns  steadily  tj^i^'nit  slrrnijth.     The  letter 
dated  qp   tli«  identical  day   that   Napoleon   sailed   from    Elh4-| 

Are!jbi( 


Arclibishnp  Whately,  who  relates  tins  sing^ular  ancrdotCt  ascribes 
TnattV  of  the  partial  viewa  nl  tlie  tiiurist  (o  tlie  ciiruinstiinfe  of 
bit  fiilling  into  the  compftny  nt  a  lartion  who  pnss  him  on  to 
othprs  of  tlie  same  pcrauasion,  just,  Iip  savs,  as  in  the  old  t\nys  of 
posting  the  Ijad  inn  uf  one  knvn  wns  iininectP<l  with  the  bflil  JOn 
■«f  the  next,  and  the  person  ivho  stiirteit  wrong- was  pretty  sure 
to  hnv*"  biwl  dinners,  linil  beils,  aciit  bnd  Imrscs  in  liis  jdnrnev's 
eiul.  The  CFise  i»  cremmon  ;  but  fi-ei"iuentiv  the  IravelhT  OfUber- 
Alcly  clioirses  bis  cnmpanions  for  Uie  similnrity  of  their  views, 
wid  carefully  avoids  alt  ronlurt  with  people  whose  sentiments 
be  ilisHkes.  In  (he  same  vray  vehement  pnrtit^nns  will  unly  read 
the  nreumpnts  on  their  own  side  of  ihe  qucstiiin,  ami  hold  it  a 
sort  of  irensun  to  trutli  to  p.\nminc"  the  opininns  of  nn  ntlversary. 
Slime  will  not  liesitiitc  tu  nvuw  that  thf;y  lenr  to  l>e  infectpd, 
which  is  only  saying;  in  other  words  tliat  thev  fear  to  be  con- 
Tinced.  '  1  know  some  of  llie-ra,'  relates  Lord  Bacon  of  rertain 
rrlipous  zealots  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  tiine,  'that  would  think  it 
tempting  *^{  fiad  1r>  dear  or  reaii  wlint  mnv  be  sftiil  ngninst 
them,  as  if  lliere  rouUl  he  a  "  liold  fnsi  that  which  is  ptwd" 
^^  writboul  a  **  prove  all  things"  jroin;;  before,'*  Strange  as  is  the 
^v  inconsistenry,  it  is  bv  no  mcfins  unu&nnl  fur  men  to  liavc  the 
^B  fullest  confidence  in  a  cause,  pnd  veiy  Utile  in  its  being  able  to 
^B«ndurpthe  (est  nf  esaminatiun.  The  Hainan  Catliolic  priesthood 
^Bprohihit  tlte  IliMe  wherever  they  can  venlure,  and  bv  ihe  interdict 
^^cunf<;ss  tlieir  dread  ihnt  the  Bible  will  mnke  ngoinsf  tliein. 
'  TliK  biUowcrs  of  u  pnrly  hein^  regarded  throug^h  tie  party 

ine<Uam  there  is  the  stinic  preference  of  falsehood  to  truth  in  the 
^dgmont  of  persons  tliat  is  fi-equently  found  in  the  jiidgineiil  of 
hin|*s,  ATiinng-  the  many  weighty  ami  beautiful  oljservntinns 
which  Ihime  has.  dispersed  throujrh  his  History  there  is  nothing 
more  admirable  than  his  reilcction  on  this  frailty.  '^It  is  no 
■wonder  that  faction  is  so  protluitive  of  vices  of  all  kinds,  fur 
ln^iides  that  it  inttnmcs  the  passions,  it  ti^nds  much  to  remove 
Ihose  great  restraints,  honour  and  slinme.  when  men  find  that  no 
ini()uily  can  lose  them  the  applause  of  their  own  party,  jiimI  no 
innocence  secure  lliem  against  the  calumnies  of  the  ojtposite," 
Those  who  have  Ijccn  foremost  in  the  aspersion  of  3  poliric&l 
advexsary  white  he  is  livin;;,  often  iiclinowled^re  the  injustice  of 
it  by  their  eulo^es  when  he  is  dead.  ISoIing-broke,  who  bad 
l)i-cii  one  of  the  principal  detractors  of  tlie  fnmous  Duke  of 
Mnrlborousli,  was  called  upon  in  a  private  conipnnv  to  L-{mfirin 
Bome  luicciiotes   of  bis   pirrsLmuay:  ^He  vroB  so  great  a  man/  he 
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replicil, '  tbat  I  liave  forgotten  his  viceB.*     Tbo  ans^rer  bas  bei 
muc-h  commended,  and  it  is  unfloubledly  better  to  be  just  lai 
tban   never,   but   we  agree   witli    Arclibisbtip  W'liatel}'    lliat    I 
tardy  reparatiou  in  thc&e  cases  is  less  deserving  of  applause  tliaa 
tbe    previous    calumnies   of    repruacb.       The    detractions    w 
addressed  to  a  sentient  bebg,  and  whether  tbe-y  effect  ibeir  p 
pose  or  not,  were  desi^^aed  to  wound  or  discredit  him,  but  t 
laudatury  rccantatioii   is  spolicn  over  ashes  and  cannot   *  soot 
the  dull,  rold,  ear  of  deaih.' 

Archbisliop  Whately  dwells  on  tbe  necessity  of  allowing 
question,  'What    is    the  truth?'    to  anticipate  every  other  con- 
sideration,    if  it  is  onSy  asked  in  tbe  second  place,  tbe  mind, 
jufitlv  urines,  will  bare  been  drawn  by  a  Uw  as  sure   as  tbat 
gravitation  towards  the  belief  to  which  it  is  predisposed,  am 

will  employ  its  in[;eiiuity  in  discovering  arguments  for  a  condil- . 

siim  which  it  iins  adopted  independently  of  ihern.     *  Rely  upoa^H 
it,'  it  was  said  of  a  dexterous  s.nd  not  over-scru|>ulous  person  ii^^V 
power,  '  he  will  never  take  any  step  that  is  bad  without  having  a 
very  grood  reason  to  give  for    it,'     The   Archbishop    adds    t' 
DOimncnt,  that  We   are    ready  enough   to  be   Wanic-d  against  tb 
sopliistry  of  another,  but   need   no   less  tn  be  warucd  ngninst  n 
own.     Tlie  confidence  which  a  barrister  ivill  souictiincs  have 
the  caosc  of  his   client  whcrt   it   is   palpaljle  to  every  unbiassed 
mind  that  it  is  utterly  bad,  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  Leli 
into  which  men  can   reason  themselves  by  ingenious  I'allaci 
A  false  conviction   once  introduced,  and  assumed  as   an  ailo 
is  an  erroneous  element  wlilcti  must  vitiate  idl   the   aJter  p: 
cesses  of  the  understanding.     Tbe  most   bigottcd  writers  «i: 
fltantly  make  the  most  cmpbadc  protestaliuns  of  their  impartiality,' 
because  tlie  points  in  which  they  are  prejudiced  have  attained 
in  their  apprehensions  to  t!ie  rank  of  indisputable  truths.     Hum 
repeatedly    boasted    that   lua    History    of   the    Stuarts    was    fr 
from  alt  bias,  anil  that  be  had  kept  tbe  balance  between  Wbl 
and  Tory   nicely    true.     Ten  years  afterwards,  on  revi»,infr  the 
Work,  he  tlius   confesses   his   delusion  to  a  friend,      '  As  I  began 
the  History  witli  tliesc  two  reigns  [James  1.  and  Charles  1.]  1 
now  find  that  they,  above  all  the  rest,  have  been  corrupted  with 
Whig  rancour,  and    that   I  really  de&crved  the  nanie  of  a  part 
writer,  and   boasted  without  any  foundation  of  iny  impartiality 
but  if  you  now  do  me  the  honour  to  give  this   part  of  my  work 
a  second  perusal,  I  am   persuaded  that  you  will  no  longer  throw 
on  me  tiiis  reproachful  epithet,  and  will  acquit  me  of  all  pn>»- 
pensicy  to  ^Vhiggism,'      Wiietber  even  in  the  second  iustancu 
had  attained    to  the  %-aunted  judicial  equanimity  is  somewl' 
doubtful.      He  had  been  irritated  by  the  outcry  which  was  raise 
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linst  bim  *  for  presuming,'  as.  he  enid,  '  to  shed  a  gcneruus  tear 

BT  the  fate  iif  Charles  I,  and  the   Earl   of  Stratford  ;,'  and   the 

Jiise  hftt!  fiijrtie  share  in  pfoducintj  a  te-actlori  n^ainst  tlic  party 

rhich  bad  chiefly  attacked  him.     Su  subtle  are  the  workm^s  of 

prs^innl  feeling,  and  so  tnrcssandy  do  we  need  ti>  stani)  upon  our 

lard  against  it.     The  reatlers  of  bouks  are  upon  their  trial  as 

well  fts  the  writers.     An  impartial  history  would  he  pronounced 

irtisl  by  those  who  were  partial  tliemselves. 

la  former  times  there  were  historians  who  avowedly  wrote  as 

ley  were  bribed.     Faulus  Jovius  was  said  to  keep  a  bjuik  of 

les.     To  those    who    o^ve  handsomely    he  assigned  illustrious 

ancestors,  and  praiseworthy  deeds,  and  those  who  gave  notlung 

be  tradured.      lie  told  the  Cardinal  of  LorraiEic!   titnt  unl^'SS  his 

pension  uns  paid  he  would  assert  that   his  Eminence  did  not 

belouff  to  the  great  Lorraine  line  of  fiodefroi,  and  when  there 

^'as  A  suspension  of  Ins  works,  tic  hnldly  declared  it  was  because 

man  liad  hired  him.     Once  hfin^  warned  tliat  his  rcpresi^nla- 

ions  were  extravagant,  he  replied  tliat  it  was  iminaterinl  since 

the  next  generation  would  receive  them  for  facts.    He  uiainlaLncd 

that    it    was  llie  privilege  of  the  historian   lo   aggravate   and  ea- 

tenuate  faults,  and  to  elevate  or  depreciate  virtues;  to  dress  the 

^Hliberal   pavtnaster  in  rich   brocade,  and  the  nuHtere  niggard  in 

^^■Darse  ctoth.     There  have  been  iimny  later  historians  who  Would 

^Hnve  flung  the  fees  of  Jovius  in  the  faces  of  the  donors,  and  who 

^Bkave  not  tlic  less  copied  tds  practices,  corretting  the  features,  and 

beigbtcnin^  the   colours  in  the   [XHrlrails  of  some,  nnd  sQieariog 

the  faces  of  others,  as  the   Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  a  fit  of 

cage,  did  the  picture  of  her  daughter,  esclniming  that  she  waa 

tiow  as  black  without  as  within.     Upon  the  party-spirll  which 

N often  dirlaies  these  misrepresentations  wc  have  touched  already^ 
bot  ib<TL'  is  anotliff  cause  which  is  crjually  powerhil, — the  desire 
K>  be  brilliant.  Historic  truth  is  usually  tpo  complex,  too  full  of 
hall-lights  and  faint  shadows  to  admit  of  startling  ronlra&ts. 
^^^he  world  is  not  peopled  with  angels  and  demons  hut  with  men. 
^^fflms  when  the  first:  consideration  is  io  putUuce  an  effi-rt,  acciirncy 
^H»  inevitai>ly  sacrificed;  and  instead  of  attempting  to  give  a 
^^^itiilul  representation  of  the  object,  ibe  author  considers  how  he 
'  can  make  it  look  well  in  his  picture.  From  the  same  motive  the 
^liisiorian  may  adopt  the  inci4lenis  wbitih  are  most  romantic,  re- 
^Bprdless  of  their  intrinsic  improbability,  or  undoubted  falsity. 
^^*his  failing  is  common  in  1 1  ume.  Some  sin  through  th«  pasision 
fur  an  antithetical  slyle^  than  which  none  is  so  dazzling,  or  lends 
iclf  less  readily,  wiicn  Used  in  excess,  Io  the  exact  expression  of 
ircumstances,  Events  do  not  any  more  than  the  characif  rs  of  the 
tors  in  them  present  a  continuous  aeries  of  pointed  conimsts,  and 

to 
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to  sustnin  the  ai'ti^cc  llie  incidents  must  be  softereii  in  on«  hwl 
of  the  antithesis  or  pxag:sf"'etl    in    the    other.       The    fact*  in 
sWrl   must   lip   6tte(l   to   the  sentcpre  instrad  of  the  scnlenre  to 
the  facta.    Such  persona  are  nut  of  the  opinion  of  St.  Jcrtime  tb»l 
truth  toU!   inelegantly  is  bettor  than  eloquent  falschnntl.     T" 
oil  c«me    under  IJacori's  censure,   and    tlie    chief   diflVreOre 
twcen    them    and    Paulus   Jovius    is    that  they  do  for    lit 
popularity  what  he  did  for  monev. 

Tlie  nen-sJnoopera  are  described  by  Theophraslus  as  people 
who  lied  fi)r  Iving's  sake.  He  could  not  cuiiceive  what  lienerit^^ 
they  derived  from  the  practi*e,  especinllv  as  the  rlolht-s  of  siima^H 
of  them  were  stolen  at  the  hiitbs  whili?  they  were  dednimins  tlieif  ' 
fiibles  to  iviindrnng-  aurlitors.  The  benefit  was  rlcarly  tlie  ple»-^ 
aure  of  l>ein;2  listened  lo  hy  nn  cnger  crowd,  and  afforded  nhunil 
in'Juccment  in  a  cin",  where  the  inlinhiiants  *  spent  th<-ir  time  il 
nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  rbtnfr,'  TI 
daily  papers  have  nearly  deslrjiy«l  the  trade  of  the  frdiricnlor 
public  inttilligenc'p.  His  (iclinns  ave  refuted  by  not  appearing 
there,  without  the  necessity  for  contradiction,  and  to  amuse  lY 
credulous  with  success,  he  must  mostly  keep  to  the  <li>n>»in 
private  alTnirs.  Kui  there  is  another  class  of  ^ssips — tlie  telU 
nf  '  gtiod  stoiies '^  who  cotttlnue  to  obtain  a  rendy  and  ui 
sei'veil  conddeTice.  Narmtor  and  listener  in  these  cftses  are  nlil 
prone  to  prefer  bdsehood  to  truth,  for  amusin|r  exae"'''''^'''"^ 
are  to  such  nn  euient  the  favourile  staple  of  conversation  ihi 
Montesquieu  having-  once  Imd  the  curiosity  to  count  bow  often 
incident  was  repeated,  which,  to  his  sounder  judgment,  wa» 
worth  telling  at  all,  found  in  the  three  weeks,  during  which 
■was  current  in  the  fashionable  world,  that  it  was  related  in  hi 
presence  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  rimes.  The  immense  ma- 
jority of  pungent  anecdotes  iiave  rpceived  ibeir  point  in  th<*  mnnt 
iact'^ry  of  the  wit.  The  man  w\m  aims  al  the  frivolous  rejMit^itif 
of  being  nlwnvs  provided  with  a  sti>rk  nf  ludicrous  lalps  would  s«Min 
lx>come  a  bankrupt  if  be  bad  not  recourse  to  forgery  lo  tnaiivtaii 
the  supply.  He  is  always  on  the  look-fnjt  for  circumstam< 
winch  he  can  mould  lo  liis  purpose,  distorts  them  without  cor 
punclion,  and  thinks  if  a  far  finer  thins  t'^  be  sprightly  tbaO  to 
verai.ious.  Horace  VVaipolp  was  grent  in  this  line.  '  I  nm  »i  put 
to  it  for  aomerbingto  sav,'  he  writes  on  one  occoslnn,  'that  1 
would  make  a  memorandum  of  the  most  improlmble  lie  that 
could  he  invented  by  a  riscnuntess-dowager,  as  the  old  Oucbrss 
of  Rutland  does  when  she  is  tohl  of  some  strange  ciisunltv, — 
"Lucy    child,    step   into    the    nest    room    and   set   that   down.' 

Madain,"  »»y»  Laily  Lurv,  "  it  can't  be  true  I"  "  Ob.  nn  matt 


child  ;   it  will   do  for  news  irtto  the  cnutitij  next  post. 
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Hticftlly    ns    l^iis   is   relnteil,   it    falls    slmr!    of   llie   practice  of 

Talpnle  Siimsp-lf.     He  hfid  tin?  nmbition  l^^  keep  up  a  eontinuous 

awessinn  nf  livflv  Ipttcrs,  and  he  not  (tnlv  set  down  'improbftWe 

pes,    Iml  *p»s  (ertainlT  jEuilty  of  emhToiilenn^r  his   iiitrilispnce, 

lOHg-h  lie  may  not  have  Fl^5sr^ll(t^■lv  fabncoletl  it.     His  verj-  stoiy 

rulirule  of  the  indentions  nf  do-n-ager  laiUes  Js  prubablv  iiti  part 

kn  inslance  of  lils  nwp.    Jiipgraphy  has  been  incurably  Atlultemted 

by  iiianufarlurcd  (ales.    Lord  Orrerv  rplatrd^as  an  unqtieslinnalile 

rurrence,  tlintSwll't  onre  commcncrd  the  sprvire  vihcn  nobody, 

icept  the   rleik,    ntrcndetl    tiis   rhnrrli,    witli,    'Dearly    belovwl 

u»ser,  ihe  Stripturt?  movcili  vou  and  inein  siindrv  pinrea.'    Tlie 

rait  was  Inn^  Ijelievi-il,  bttt  Mr.  'rhfi(]jhilii5  Swift  flftfTwnrds  dis- 

>vered  the  an^irdijle  in  a  jesl-book  wliich  »vas   pablishcd  before 

ills  great  kiiismnn  ivaa  \tnxn,  and  the  Dcnn,  \vh'i»sc!  boast  it  was 

'  that  he  hail  never  been  known  tri  sieni  a  birr.'  was  ni^l  the  inan  to 

irrow  a  jocosily  as  paltry  as  it  wns  pr*3fnne.     A  host  tif  siories^, 

;nturip8  hM,  bavp  in  the  snme  nianner  been  re-told  of  the  fel&- 

SniieS  nf  «-nrfi  siirrerding p-enernl'icm,  and  were  prnbably  no  m<^rife 

true  of  the  first  person  to  whom  tliey  M'ere  applied  than  tbey  are 

.of  ibe  last.     TJic  readiness  widi  irhicli  inridenti  of  the  kind  are 

peceired  should  be  exchan^eil  for  an  eqtial   ineasaro  of  miBtrust, 

'inre  where  they  aclmil  of  investigation  they  are  usuallv  found, 

not  entirely  fictitious,  to  be  false  in  tbe  identical  eircuinstances 

rbirb    tanVc   tbrir  ertlertainmenl.      A    Tcrent    work — the    '  Me- 

lorials  of  Ilia  Tiinf",'  by  Lord  Cock  hum — is  a  plaring^  instance 

it.     It  is  described  by  a  contemporary,*  wim  shows  biiuadf 

»TiinateIv  nrqunintcd  with  the  period   arHi   persons   of  wbirh  it 

?ntB,  as  entirely  originating  in  the  propensity  for  retailing  anec- 

lotes,  and  several  pii.ssHires  are  specified  '  wtuch  manifestly  owe 

llieir   interest    to    the   cohjiiring  snd    csarrijerjiiion,'    habitwal   to 

Ibose  who  are  resolved   to  be  amuslnjr  at  all  hazards.     Some  of 

ae  incidents  wliicli  are  more  specious  prove  on  iiivesiigation  to 

*  not  A  witit  more  true,  and  we  b'trrow  from  the  '  Law  Review  ' 

>nc  example  mit  of  many.     Lord  Melville  died  suddenly  the 

light    bet'ure  the  I^ord   IVcsideiit  Blwir    was    binipih     He  had 

Writlen  to  Mr.  Percev.il  tosolieil  a  provision  for  the  family  of  the 

Jeeeased  jndere,  who  was  ■(nie  of  his  oldest  frjends,  and  intending: 

post  the  letter  after  tfie  funeral,  he  commenct'<l  by  saying  that 

be   hail  jii»l  relumed    from  it.      A  circumstance  so  trivial  nnd  so 

tturat  noiilil  nr*t  have  bofn  worth  relating,  and   tu  suit  the  pur- 

ose   of  the  teller  of  aneodL>t«a  it  wa.s   Heteisitrv  to  adom  it. 


^ 
*, 


Tn  tlw '  l*i»  Magaiiiic  ami  Law  Kwiww "  f<jr  Augufi  IfiHI.  The  article  cod- 
iiBB  amons  other  inip')rtutii«tatetiienl£  adi-riMiccorihtrScuicli  judgn  whom  Lord 
''~ckbnni  lias  tiiuii^ttiil. 
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Accordingly  Lord  Cockburn,  who,  as  his  nephew  might  be  su]^! 
polled  ti»  be  well  iaformed,  stales  ihnt  h  had  always  been  assorted] 
without  contradiction,  and  lie  was  inclined  to  believe  it,  '  tUatI 
Lord  Melville  gave  a  feeling  account  in  his  letler  of  his  craotioasj 
at  the  ceremyny.'      This  prospective  description  of  his  grief  nt  a 
funeral  which  had  not  taken  place,  is  called  by  tbe  author  of  the 
Memoriiils  'a  fancy  piece,'  but  il  turns  out  tbat  *lhe  fancy  piecSi 
is  Lord  Cockburn's,'   and  the  particylar,   which   cunsntutes  the 
sole  point  of  tlie  narrative,  a  pure  invention.    Dr.  Johnson  relst'St 
of  a  friend  that  he  used  to  think  a  story,  a  story,  till  be  sbuwed 
him  that  truth  was  essential  (o  it,  for  it   must   either,  he  said,  bej 
a  picture  of  an  individual,  or  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  if 
false  yioa  a  picture  of  nothing.     He  might  have  siibjuim?^!  U<h 
being   believed   to   be   a  picture  of  something,   it  was   usually 
fialuinny  on  its  ostensible  subject,*     Johnson  hutiself  scorned 
embellish.      He  maintained  that  the  least  deviation  from  cxacl 
ness  was  reprehensible,  and  insisted,  that  if  a  child  lookc<l  oul 
of  one   nindow,  and  said    it   looked  out  of  another,    il  ou^tit 
to  be  corrected.     Less  scrupulosity  will   not  secure  subslanlii 


*  '  The  msD,'  JobusoD  f^sid  pu  luialher  occation,  '  wha  o»a  his  luleut  of  ridl 
iu  cr^iiog  or  ^rciBEly  uxaggvrutlag  ilit  inGiUkLVii  he  gives,  wbo  iiuputvb  v-Wurditi' 
tliui  did  mil  tiapEwu,  or  when  a  mtui  wns  a  little  rliliculous  describe  lum  as  hatiOi 
been  yitj- much  so, aliuscs his  lilcut*  gn-Qilj."    LonI Cockburn  i« open  to  iJii» 
aulic  in  Qeurlvall  (he  characters  hu  hus  drawn.      His  dtscriptious  af  bygoue 
arc  ti[uiLlly  uver-cliarged.     To  the  i,>K;Lmple£  p'xveu  in  ihp  '  1-aw  Jti^siew  '  we  UUi 
mill  \\iiit  Im  ))Biivi'U,  111  irpiukiiig  of  ttiu  utiuat-^i  of  former  diiye,  thai  Mr.  Lai 
clerk  K>  thu  lowii-i.-oiiiicil  of  Edintjiirgli,  hnii  six  or  eight  taker  Uds  apptt^ 
about  ihi:  y*at  L79A  ■  for  lieiiig  a.  litiLc  jolly  one  night,'  and  shipped  ihem 
bis  owji  amhoriljr,  withoiH  a  cauKiciioii,  ur  a  chiigi!,  or  an  offi-oice,'     JJr,  Lmi 
boldly  a^ow I'd  hi.*  proceedings,  m  ihat  Livrd  Cockhum  had  positively  tlie  cred 
lily  In  bwlieve  that  this  functioriiiry  was  qiiieily  jiermitttitt,  ni;  recently  as  1 7;*S, 
Inuitiport  tbL-  food  citiEL'QH  uf  l^iiiLurgh  nt  his  private  pLea^iLUL'.     Tbe  iimple 
"wiu  (hat  tlie  lads  wi^re  yret.icil  1     lu,  soiU'i;  ca^s  his  Bl^ti,'nie[itg  hiivi;  uot  eicu  lb. 
slendiT  foiiuJiiUon  oT  trutli,  but  are  uhog^'illitr  the  wgrk  of  fuacy.     lie-  ieUs  a 
BJiticdoie  vo  the  hoiioitr  of  Lord  Uroiighain  which  might  ^aeily  K*  briufvrd  of 
perEOU  SA  Eiii^-ularly  giited,  and  which  bos  iudeed  beuu  scvtruJ   Liiu«*   ^inoled 
idri-ady  a»  a  forcihJL-  illustrattuti  of  tlif  sayiug  that  tb«  diild  1$  fiithcr  of  the  mu^ 
to  the  effect  that  when  h?  WM  at  the  High  iikiliDol  at  .EJiubut^h  he  wofkivd  t 
masti-'r  iu  uu  Dbitinately  coatotted  araonieut  qd  a  qiKistion  of  laiinity.     It 
■labxl  in  au  able  iiottL-e  of  \jnrA  Cndtbuni's  woi^k  iu  iliu  "l'itii*-s.*  ibVt  \akA 
Brougham  'n  uDder»Loud  lo  hati:  denied  the  ctory,  nod  it  is  su^gi'Sicd,  ut,  the  nulr 
mode  of  aetountiiig  for  the  eiTor,  tlin.i  llio  cti^ciiinEiauei;  iiisj  have  occurred  wili 
some  other  Iniy.     fini  ue  know  from  an  emineat  individual  'who  was  i-ontcmt 
rary  with  Lord  Umugliarn  at  the  Hifh  Schiiol.  that  no  sUi-h  inicideui  lin-k  plac* 
all;  at  l«ist  hu  oevei-  liuiird  a,  whisper  iif  il,  though  1-ord  Cockljurn  rcpruMuU 
it  as  a  noted  tvenl  whieh  h.ad  m3rte  its  hero  famous.     If  tlie  occurrtui-e  wat 
of  older  date  the  tradition  must  slill  have  pafsed  dnw-nwui^  tlbroujfb  th«  amion, 
and  u  not  one  hjlluhle  of  it  ri'iricUed  tlie  cam  eilh<;r  of  the  alleged  dciot  iu  ib« 
ftCene,  nr  ef  the  venerabtc  schoolfellow  to  whom  ne  hane  referred,    the  entire  tilt 
ia  iittdoubiedly  apueryphal.     Uouts  like  Lord  Coekburn'^  arc  the  haue  of  hiatorTi 
for  |hf  elrcunisliiii(.^e£  whleb  nre  not  contradicl-ed  aire  sure  to  be  Utilieved,  aJth-oqcIl 
tlie  credit  of  the  entire  narraiiTe  ha»  been  dialroyed. 


accuracy, 


nrcnrncr.     The  statement  wliich  passes  in  a  single  day  through 

IlVioiisnii'ls   (it  mr^tutlis  nttAins   li^for^  ilicrhL  to  monstrous  propor- 
tiims  a  each  retailer  of  it  makes  an  addition,  however  separately 
trinnl. 
Amnng  tbe  cases  in  wliich  'lies  npe  Itived  for  t'leir  own  sake,' 
Bacon,  we  have  seen,  enitmerales  the  *  false  valuatinns'  in  which 
indlividaals  indulge.     Tliis  they  extend   to  the  tilings  connected 
widi  them,  or  of  which  they  form  a  part.      It  is  licre  that  national 
vanity  has  its  root.      When  the  Canadian,  frnm  ihe  bnnks  of  the 
Hnron,  is  risked,  in  Voltaire's  tale,  *L'lnj*enu,'  which  laneruage 
[lie  thoug^ht   the    hesl,  tlie  Huron,  tlje  English,  or  tlie   French,  he 
jinsH'ers,  the   Huron    beyond   all  dispute,     A    lady,  a  native  of 
I^jwer  Brittany,    is  astonished  sit  the  reply,  for  siie  had  always 
(3m.ij(ined  that,  next  to  the  Ijow-Breton,  tliere  was  no  language  to 
■be  compared  to  the  Freneh,     T!ie  rest  of  the  company  bcg-in  to 
[inlk  upon  ihc  multiplicity  of  tongues,  and  they  agree  that  but 
fur  the  tower  of  Bnhel  French  ahtne  would    have  been  spoken 
throughout  the  world.     This  is  a  pleasant  satire  upnn  the  general 
disposition  of  every  people  to  bplieve  itself  unrivalled,  ciotwith- 
Btandins  that,  as  all  cannot  he  (he  first,  eadi  nation  niip^ht  I'Cam 
to  irhistrusl    n   conclusion   which   is  shared  by   the    rest.     Lord 
Chesterfield  maintained   that   such   prejudices  had  their  use,  and 
[mentions,  as  an    instance,    that    the    popular    delusion   of  one 
fEn^Iisbman    heingr  able    to    beat    three    Frenchmen    bad    often 
enabled  him   to   beat  two.      He   ovcrhx>kDd   the   greater  mischief 
/hich  prejudices   produced— the  conCesIa  which  have  arisen  be- 
wcen  countrjes  out  of  the  overweening  notion  they  entertained  of 
their  prowess,  and  which,  perhaps,  created  the  occasion  for  beating 
Frenchmen  at  all  ;  the  evil  lo  the  individual  of  his  arrogBnce 
and  conceit:   die  bar  which  vanity  puts  to  improvement.      What 
is  false    in  itself  can  never  be  politic.      Prejudices  are   regarded 
with  more  lenity  than  they  deserve ;  for  to  prejudpe  a  qu^tion 
|at  least  shows  a  carelessness  about  truth,  though  it  mav  not  imply 
jllie  same  depravity  of  nature  as  a  wilful  departure  from  it.     One 
tcaution  is  yet  required.     In  the  attempt  to  rise  superior  to  a 
Iccmmon  prejudice  it  Is  possible   to  become  prejudic«l  io  the 
opposite  direction.     Dryden  affirms  of  some  of  thejudges  of  hia 
hSiay  that,  right  or  ivronrf,  they  always  decided  for  the  poor  against 
the  rich  ;  and  he  quotes  a   snying  of  Charles  11.,  that   the  crown 
[was  uniformly  worsted  in  every  c;ise  which  was  heard  before  Sir 
Alatthew  Hale,  from   his  over-jealousy  of  falling  into  the  more 
Evsual  error  of  favnurino^  the  sovereigti  to  the  injury  of  the  subject. 
liarnn  might  have   embodied    in   his  'Essay   on  Truth'   the 
irini  Ijiftl  pan  of  his  ohsen'ations  on  •Simulation  ami  Dissimu- 
lation.'   The  difference  between  these  ROtl  falsehood.  accorcJing  to 
twatb,  is  thai  the  last  applies  to  deception  by  words,  the  t'oriner 
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to  deceptioQ  bj  •clioas^  ^auires  or  behaviaur.     Neither  Bi 
DDT    wrilrt*   in   B^nCTsl.   hase    kept    tlriclEv   lit    llie    dlstinctlo 
ArdtbtsLop  \V'ba(cl}'  regirels  U:at  ilie  tenn  *  dtutimuUtion  '  sKuul 
hare  been  exteiulnl  to  inclutle  '  simolaliun,'  ami  tital  cLc  te 
of  ^ese  wuhls  sbooU  bave  GklleQ  into  tksueltM^^ .      Loitl  Cbc^le 
fidd  in  the  miiUUe  of  the  eighteeotb  ccBtorv^  amil  Hume  Jn  ITG' 
in   bis  prirale  rones pciiHieoce,   cmplojred    Wtli   expressions 
their  proper  sense,  u   if  tibev  were  tlum  in  faitiiilar  ase,     Yi 
Sieete,  in  a  p«per  in  cbe  ^Tsitler'  in  1710,  supposn  his 
to  be  igtuinint  of  their  meuiii^,  wid  savs  *t(  will  be  Dtcesaaij 
obsene  tbat   tbe  ieamed  call  stiaulabua  a  prvteace  of  wbat 
nor,  and  liissiiiiQlaiion  a  concealmciit  iif  what,  as.'     It  is  simoli 
liou   (vhicb   Fielflios  (Itrsrribes   when  he  reUu^  tbe  cooduct 
Mrs.  Btifil   in  fei^oiii^  lenef  on  ibe  death  ut'  a.  hn^tciiid  wIdi 
site  hsied,  and  of  whom  sl«  waa  glad  to  be  lid.     *^  Slit;  ( (.mttnu 
a  «rbole  month  with  *U  the  dceoeatiotia  of  siciibe:3j,^  visited  b 
pbf&icians,  attended  b_v  nurses,  and  rvcetvins  ojostant  mvssaci 
una  her  acqoaintance  to  inquire  alter  her  health.     Al  length  ti 
decani  time  for  skknes*,  and  inuauderatc  ^rirf  Laving  expir 
the  dodon  were  discbarsrd  and  :Ur  ladr  bc^an  to  sec  ouiupaajr 
betBg  altered  onljp  from  what  ^m  «aa  hatacc,  bv  U  at  culooT  of 
ndiiMB  in  whicfa  $he  had  drrmeJ  bar  peooB  and  roautetunm.' 
It  iras  dissimulaltcin  when  BW-L.  Grarge,  aitrr  picking   up  the 
podcet-bouL  containing  tie  aOOL  no*e,  assisted  Tom  Jones  tn 
scarrberery  tvftof  sraMintb«ia«adoM  whereit  wasdiuppetl, 'and 
exerted  as  much  diligence  in  qoeal  tti  the  Inat  fpMak  as  if  be  had 
faopLxl  tu  mid  tbem.'     It  was  both  simnlatioa  and  dttaluiuUtioa 
wten  Sophia  Western,  to  coac<eal  fnun  bar  a«lt  h«r  pauioo  Sc 
Tom  Jones,   treated  bim   with  a  ctattial  Mogler*,  and    paid 
narked  attention  to  HUfil  wbom  she  ahhctred.      She  Uiasciabji 
tiie  r^ard  sbe  felt  for  the  one,  and  riiiilihTil  fox  the  other 
panialilT  she  did  iKtt  enteiiaiiL     When  the  artiaa  is  not, 
liw  case,  dtrecUj  doable,  each  of  these  Tiers  still  curies  with  it, 
at  a  amsequeBce,  acme  tinctme  of  its  fellow.    Mia.  Uliiil  in  pie- 
tendin*  sorroir  disaembkxl  ber  satisfiHriion,  and  Black  Gear^, 
in  afiiecting  iKnorance  of  what  had  becntoc   of  the  pocket-book, 
might  be  said  to  be  simolali^   innocence.     Bnt  ih*  acts  are 
nsjned   according  as  the  predominant  design   is   la  pretend  ts 
that  -nhidi  is  Bat,  or  to  masqiM  that  whidi  is,  and  either  fmrfas 
practised  writhont  tbe  ochfr  beii^  present  Id  ihe  thooghts.     Tbe 
greatirst  imperfection  of  lafltrua^  is  th*fc  lb*  same  t^m  is 
for  disaiinilar  itkns,  and  where  a  ri|>aroas  phtnsealofT  has 
been  established,   correspooding  to  tbe  diferamps  exist 
things   it   Is  a  step   Inckwanb    lowawh  faaibansia  id 
separate  nottoBs  nn^r  a  oommon  appetlatioa.     The  evil  rrqaiRS 
to  be  cowttMitly  checked,  beranse  pcedaion  of  ihoaght  b^iog  rart;, 

there 
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I  »  perpetual  temlency  to  confound  kicas  which  are  closely 
and,  as  a  Lunsequencp,  lo  cnnvert  ihc  words  wliich  A\s- 
tin^uish  them  into  syQuuymb,  or  elsE;  in  allow  ibc  n^ii^bbouring 
expression  tci  drop  oul  of  use.  It  is  on  this  arcount  ihat  it  haa 
seempd  to  us  worth  while  lo  illiistrale  a  distiuftion  which  waa 
formeTly  oh&ervwJ,  iind  wbich,  l>v  ihelnthuile  given  to  di<;  tema 
L'dissiinulutEou.'  is  uow  Iriiquently  ovi^rEuukod, 

Bscun  soiiiellincs  speiilis  in  lofty  latigunge  of  the  homage  due 

tnitli,      'There  is   no   vice,   he   says,  'that  doth   so   cover  us 

ith  shame  3S  to  he  fuuud  false  and  perfiditpiis ;'  he  quotes  with 

■ppniiHition  tlie   fiiifl  observation  of  Montaiijcne  that  the  liar  is 

daring'  towards  God  and  ii  toW'tid  towaids  man  ;   he  remarks  that 

*  tlie  ahtest  persona  that  ever  wuro,  have  had  ull  an  openness  and 

ineas  of  dealing  and  a.  name-  of  certainty  and  veracity  ;'  he 

Is  '  diasimuiation  a  laint  Icipd  of  poUcy,'  and  holds  simulation 

[to  be  stUl  Mess  politic  and  more  culpable/     Nevertheless^  he 

Bstimtttcs  crafty  acts  rather  by  their  worldly  prudence  than  by 

their  moral  nature,  and  .Tp]>rove&  or  tolerates  prattiies  wbicb 

oaglit  tu  be  CDndeiiuitH.1.     Iii  iiin  '  Advancement  of  Leariiiu^'  be 

Tecommends  if  men  have  a  foible  that  they  sljould  call  it  after  the 

iTirtice  ivhich  lias  the  closest  R'semblanec  tu  it,  and  pretend  that 

lulloess  is  js^avity,  and  cowardice  nuidoess.     He  advises  tlial 

ley  should   aJTect  to  despise  everything   which  is   beyond   the 

jtnpass  of  their  powers,  or  better  still,  that  they  should  pride 

thenuelves  on  the  qualities  in  which  thev  are  deficient,  and  seem 

undenate  thcoisclvcs  ia  l!ie  points  in  which  they  are  stroD^^est. 

These  and  such  like  devices  be  ciUls  '  g\>od  arts,'  iu  opposition  to 

the  *evil  arts'   which  are  taujrbt  by  Macl:iavpllj.     To  ihc  con- 

icientious  part  of  mankiDd  such  'jrood  arts'  tan  only  be  regarded 

as  illustrations  of  the  inaxitn  of  La  Hodiefoucauld,  ''that  there 

are  few  defccis  which  art-  not  more  pardonable  than  the  means 

we  adopt  Ip  cnnceal  tbein.'     Archbislinp  VV'liately  ^-nfowwa  the 

ie   view,    that   insincerity   can   never  be  es^pedicut,    but   well 

rtnarks  that  those  who  do  uut  prize  slruightfcirwardness  for  its 

)wij  sake   will  never  jwrceive  that  it  is  the  wisest  course  as 

r«ll  as  the  inos»  virtuous.     'The  maxim  that  *4ionesty  is  the 

est  policy ''  is  one  which,  perhaps,  oo  one  is  ever  habitually 

tided  by  in  pr;u:tice.     An  houest  man  is  always  before  it,  apd 

knave  is  gcnejally  behind  it.'     This  is  Bdmirid>iy  said. 

Bacon  states,  BS  a   case   which  wiH  juslifv  ilissimulation,  that 

iere  are  people  'who  will  so  bcBct  a  man  with  questions,  and 

VK  him  on,  and  pick  his  secret  out  of  him,  that  williout  an 

"Absurd  silence,  lie  must  show  an  inclination  one  way  ;  or  il  h^  do 

not,  they  will  gather  as  much  by  his  silence  as  by  his  speech.' 

common  iostaocc  of  this  species  of  inquisitivcncss  lit  to  lax 

persons 
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persons  with  the  authorship  of  anonymous  writings.  Archbishop 
Wliately  quotes  the  reply  of  Dean  tSwift  in  a  conjuncture  ni  xht 
kind.  He  had  publislicil  some  insu]lin<r  lines  upon  Mr,  Betles- 
worth,  a  barrister,  who  call&d  upon  the  satirist.  'Sir/ said  he,  on 
Swift  inqairini;  his  business,  '  1  am  Serjeant  Bett*fswurth . '  'Of 
what  regiment?'  replied  Swift.  'Oh,  Mr.  IJean,  we  know  yonr 
powers  of  raillery  ;  ytiu  know  me  well  enough,  that  I  am  one  of 
His  Majesty's  SerjoaQts  at  Law.'  *  What  then.  Sir  ? '  *  Why  then, 
Sir,  I  itrn  cttme  to  demand  of  vou  whether  you  arc  the  aulJiur  of 
this  poem,  audthe^e  viUainous  lines  on  Bie.'  'Sir,' answered  Sftift, 
*it  was  a  piece  of  advice  given  me  in  my  early  days,  by  Lord 
Somers,  never  lo  own  or  disown  any  writing  laid  lo  my  charge, 
because  if  I  did  this  lu  some  cases,  whatever  I  did  not  disown 
would  infallibly  he  impuK^d  lu  me.  Now  1  take  this  to  hare 
been  a  very  wise  maxiiu,  and  have  followed  it  ever  since,  and  I 
believe  it  will  hardly  be  in  the  power  of  all  your  rhetoric,  ai 
preal  master  as  you  are  of  it^  to  make  me  swerve  from  that  rule/* 
This  reply  in  the  mouth  of  any  man,  who,  like  Swift,  had  acted 
consistently  uyton  the  sagacious  counsel  of  Lord  Somcrs,  wonld 
baflli!  the  interrogator  ;  but  as  most  people  negative  the  suspicioQ 
when  it  is  mistaken,  ihr  refusal  to  answer,  when  it  is  well 
founded,  amounts  to  mnfession.  Dr.  Jolinstm  decided  thai  to 
escape  the  dilemma  a  direct  denial  was  allowable,  and  Walter 
Scott  carried  the  principle  into  practice,  and  repeatedly  assured  in- 
quisitive friends  t!iat  he  was  not  the  authorof  the  Waverley  Novell. 
1  et  he  usually,  he  says,  took  care  to  qualify  the  cootradictiim  hy 
the  remark,  tliat,  had  lie  been  the  -wTltet,  he  should  have  lell 
entitled  to  protect  his  secret  by  a  false  disclaimer.  This  was  to 
betray  a  consciousness  that  the  assertion,  unaccompanied  hy  a 
warning  that  it  was  worthless,  would  have  Ijeen  inconsistent  with 
rectitude.  The  proposition  reduced  to  its  simple  state  is, 
whether  impertinence  in  one  person  will  justify  falsehood  in 
another.  To  propound  the  question  is,  to  our  tliinking,  to 
?iTiswer  it.  Lord  Somers  must  have  considered  the  latitude 
improper  or  iiis  advice  to  Sttlft  would  have  been  u&cless,  and 
Swift,  no  stringent  moralist^  would  not  have  needed  to  adopt  it  if; 


*  The  ac-couiil  iff  have  adopted  cs  from  the  Life  of  Swift  by  Mr.  ThonU 
Sheridiin,  trt  wrhusv  fallivr  thit  P^lin  r^lnled  Uiu  convenialian.  Liiiiiie>iliulcly  iflcT 
il  occurred.  Arcbbisliup  Whalety  givis  tnc  K-ply  of  Swift,  as  il  is  rivurili.'d  hy 
Dr.  Jdlinum  iit  the  ■  Livta  njf  the  Poets; —'  Mr.  LleiteEwortii,  [was  in  uiv  loaifc 
ut'ijuointfld  with  greal  lawvers  who,  knowiog  my  disposiiion  to  tAiire,  .[ul«iM<l 
ni*  that  if  any  sco-uuilrel  oi  blDckheoid  whom  1  had  lamuooned  should  »*k,  *'  i?a  ; 
you  Un?  andior  of  lhi&  paiier?"  1  ebould  tell  liim  itol  1  wus  no!  the  oiilhor,  and  , 
llkeri.-ibrt^  I  |4;]]  ]ou  Mr,  Ik-tttBa-orth  that  1  am  not  tie  author  iif  thesi'  lim-i.' 
Dr.  JoIiuBon  ,lnes  not  ijmote  ]iit  :iuib(iritv,  and  we  ba^e  no  hcsilaiiou  m  iircfcrriiij 
lUe  wtU  utilbenticstcd  and  milder  vemon  pf  Sh^ridia. 
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he  bu]  supposed,  u>  use  tLe  exprcssioD  of  bis  own  Hou^hnhnhms, 

"  at  he  inja;ln  '  spL'iLk  tlio  tbing  which  was  ndt,'     Wbtti  it  is  ouce 

miltcil  thnl  wc  m«_y  aa_v  what  is  cuiivenient,  instead  of   wliat  is 

le,  every  man  will  haw  a  ilifTeruDl  standard  ol  veraciiyj  and  no 

e  can  Ie!l  any  longer  what  to   believe.      In  the  aame  brcalh  ia 

hicb  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  the  right  of  an  author  to  disavow 

is  pToducttnas,  he  indignantlj  denuunced,  whnt  numbers  uuuld 

consider  the  more  %-enial  doctrine,  that  it  was  lawful  to  uithliulJ 

frotu  a  patifnt  a  knowledg^e  of  his  danger.     ^Of  all  lyini;  I  have 

^the  greatest  abhorrence  of  this,  becausp  1  believe  it  has  frequently 

^^Hkecn  practiced  upua  myself.     You  have  no  buiaiDess  with  conse- 

^^^enues;    you    arc  to    tell  the    troth.*     Tlius    the  lying   wliit-h 

I       Johnsutt  abhorred  the  most,  was  a  deception  wbicli  mollitudcs 

imaguie   to    be   a.  duty  ;    and  lie  Was  not  inorc  at  variance  with 

Lbeu)  than  Lncooststcnt  with  himself.     Truth,  an  instant  before, 

wa&  to  yield  to  consequences;  the  scene  shifts,  the  consequences 

become  disagTee;ibIe,  and  truth  is  to  be  parEunount  |o  evejy  mo- 

sidcmtioD.     So  surely  does  the  moralist  revert  to  tbe  rigid  mlct 

d  exact  it  of  others,  the  moment  the  exceptifuu  are  tu  hU  ovg 

ilsadvantage.      The  evil  of  departing  from  it  i»  tliowil  on  a  Urge 

ale  iu  tbe  disgraceful  maxims  of  the  Jesuits  which  Pawal  Lclj 

to  odium  and  reproacb.     Casnistry  has  too  often  beea  em* 

tyed   in  %-itiatLiig  morality, — in  devising  spccwss  MMoas  lor 

ultiplying    exceptions    to   irksome  prtnctples.     Tbcn   arise  s 

byrinth  uf  6ne  distinctions,  of  complicated  caadiliocu,  of  aobtle 

.islons  which  blunt  the  conscience,  perplex  the  tmUotm  of  rifirt 

uttd  wrong,  and  cunvert  the  simple  laws  which  arc  oadrniaod 

and  acknowledged  by  him  who  spak^  aoil  him  vlw  hcara^  inCa 

a  lua^e  uf  metaphysical  deceit  and  confosioa  m  wbkit  no  umB 

a  be  sure  what  is  permitted  lo  himself  or  wwytud  hf  Us 

igbbour.     Nor  if  men  may  bnftk  precepu  to  aroid  fntmamd 

icuovenicnces,  can    they  be    furbidden    the   liberty   vbne  ibm 

is  to  arcomplisb  a  £uicie(l  good.     Tbe  wbow  — ntw 

jbinery    of  pious  frauds  becomes   mcraJly  AHmmMnj    the 

motive,  where  it   was  honest,  JDsd&ed  tlir  awos.     Tbe  wood  «f 

tbe  true  cross,  which  Fuller  says  at  ihe  time  of  tlw  jUfoiTsTJM^ 

would  have  loaded  a  ship,  wu  ri^tly  multiplied  by  tbuse  who 

believed  that  it  would  encoonige  dcvotioo,  and  the  pritats  mktt 

furnished  the  false  teeth  of  SL  Apallacua,  which  wcr«  a  rcpa(*d 

nrm  for  the  tooth-ache,  and   filled  a  harrtl  wbco  (Ley  were 

llccted  in  tbe  reign  of  i^wsrd  V\.,  were  rafaf«d  io  a  Mjfl»- 

L'ndable  work  *for  the  glory  of  God  aad  tba  ndj«f  of  aai^s 

i.»t.--; 

Bucon's  Essays  oa' Cunning 'and  'Seemiiif  WW  aivauctfy 
I  the  artifices  of  maukiml  which  are  akta  W  lUse- 
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liood.     lie  knew  well   Ibc  devices  uf  Intrigue,  fur  he.  liad  livi 
in  the  midst  of  them^  and   liiiil  not  diadaiiicO   to  employ  tin 
He  enumerates  se^i-erQl  of  the  deceptive  jiractices   be  had 
ne&scil,  but  Lircalcs  ufifwith  the  uljservjitiim,  that  tliey  *are  in6 
anJ  lliat  it  would  be  ;i  good  deed  to  make  a  li&t  of  them,  for  t 
nulbio^  doth  more  hmi  in  a  stnte  tbau  ihat  cunning  wen  pass 
wiee.'    He  thought  lueauly  of  liieir  taSejits,  aiid  unmounced  i 
>b>  be  as  inferior  to   the   liulj  gieat  in   ability  as  in   upri^htu< 
ChuicUil],  tbe  poet,  bad  the  »!iine  opinion  uf  ibciu,  and  in 
liocsj  (juoted  %  Archbishop  WbiiLely,  destiibes  tlicir  facully 
oae — 

'  WLiLch  T^'&lure,  kind,  iudulg«i)t  parent,  gave 
To  quabi'y  the  ^doctbea^l  fur  a  Lttave.' 

There  is  indeed  as  much  dJITeren^re  liclween  the  cunning 
and  the  wise  as  between  him  who  wins  a  izame  by  tricJiLn 
the  plaver  who  wins  it  by  hune^t  ^kill.  An  invariable  citiui 
leristLL-  of  the  whole  IrilK.-  ol  schemers  is,  that  thcv  pass  for  w 
in  tlieij  own  estiniatioti,  whatever  tbey  mny  do  with  tbe  rest  of 
.the  world,  mistaking  the  hjwer  kinds  of  craft  for  the  higher  order 
of  sn^acity.  Sucitcss  ff^^qtientlv  attentU  their  manceuvrea,  inso- 
much that  Lord  Bacon  avers,  '  tliere  be  not  two  more  fortuu. 
properties' — by  which  be  means  two  propeiUEs  more  cnnduci 
to  fortune? — '  than  to  have  a  lilllc  of  the  fool,  and  not  too  m 
of  the  bonest,'  Arclibisbop  AVbrMely,  who  Las  added  lo  Bai 
\isl  of  '  jwtly  points  of  cunning,'  slia-res  the  cuDviction  tUat 
proficients  ore  'the  most  likelvto  ris^to  high  office,'  and  lam 
that  'tiie  art  oi  rjuimiiy  power  and  Ihat  uf  usiat/  it  well  sbmild 
often  be  found  in  different  jwrBons.'  Paul  Louis  Courier  spr; 
of  the  then  inost  celebrated  Grecian  in  France  as  a  inuii  '  vv 
had  made  him^tdf  a  scholar,  and  capable  of  filling  all  the  npjM)! 
ments  destined  for  scholars,  but  not  nf  obtoininf.'  ihcm,'  w 
his  successful  rival — Greek  professor,  Greek  Librarian,  d 
■gadcm!<ian — 'saw  that  study  led  to  nothing-,  and  prefe: 
haYin;;r  ton  scliolnrs'  situations  to  iiualifying'  himself  lor  one 
he  had  nn*,"  Herein  lies  the  whole  secret.  Those  eupr, 
wliii'h  the  student  devoted  tu  bis  books  the  other  cmployetl 
malting  iotorest  with  tbe  disjiensers  of  pntmoage,  ond  in  tvwIct- 
ing  them  good  ollices  which  liad  no  c^jnnexion  with  the  Orod^J 
tongue.  Thus,  with  some  exieption^,  it  has  always  been  and^H 
always  likely  to'be.  Where  the  two  characters  are  kcpi  Mparats^ 
which  is  often  aiA  the  esse,  the  scholar  will  La^e  leexni 
and  the  place-hunter  pmniolion.  J3y  family  rouneaioos, 
assiduity,  by  pctlilicnl  nr  peirsonal  Services,  he  will  no  tbniat 
name  and  claims  befm-e  those  who  can  advance  him^  ibal  the 
Minister  who  should  aai  out  witli   the   resolution  of  rcwafdiag 
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'would  not  be  likely  \n\\^  lo  adliere  to  his  intention.  *I 
ve  known  n  prime,'  says  Swift,  ■cliooap  an  able  Minist<>r  more 
n  once ;  but  I  never  ubsorvcd  tliat  Minister  1u  use  JjIs  credil 
in  the  dispttsal  of  nn  oimplnjuient  to  n  person  whnm  he  thought 
the  filtest  fnf  it.  Que  «it'  the  gretiiesl  in  this  age  owned  and 
excused  the  miiUer  from  the  viuleiicc  of  parties  and  the  unrea- 
blenrs^  nf  friends.'  Lord  I^idon  urged  the  same  plea.  Tlicre 
often,  be  SMd,  (nanv  rircuinstfuires  i;nknow-n  In  tlie  public, 
ho  ouj^ht  to  be  c&iiiiiius  in  their  censure — a  jiiTsiiion  which  he 
lustraTe<l  by  the  hijtorv  nf  hi£  appoinlmnit  of  Mr,  Jekvll  lo  be 
master  in  Chancery.  Wit,  conviviality.  udU  g:iH>d  humuur  Imd 
ndered  liim  a  general  favourite  ;  and  the  Prince  R,€g*?nt,  who 
ijiivcil  his  ("nlivenini;  coitipariii>n»liip,  rnrnestly  solicited  his 
Bdviinccniont.  As  lie  betoiig^ed,  however,  to  the  Cummoii  Law- 
Bar,  was  far  from  a  pruficjent  in  his  own  <tepaninenl,  and  was 
totally  i^nmnt  of  Chcincepry  pTartice,  iLord  tUlon  tesolulelj 
refused  lo  promote  him,  Bcfnre  the  oflrfte  was  tilled  up,  [he 
Chancellor  Wjis  seizcvl  with  a  fit  of  the  gout.  The  Iir;;cnt  railed, 
d  desired  to  be  shown  at  oncp  into  his  room.  The  sen'snts 
plietl  that  their  mojitcr  ivo^  nnuh  iiiii  ill  to  be  soen.  The 
ffcnl  enniinued  to  press  for  admission,  and,  finding  them  in- 
orable,  be  bid  them  cooduct  biui  to  the  slairtage,  which  he 
crnded,  and,  pointing  to  each  duor  in  auccL-ssion.  asked  if  Lord 
lion  was  thfltp.  Having  by  this  metKoil  ascertaJntd  the  right 
amber,  he  entered  unannounced,  and,  s^atin^  hitiiself  at  the 
si<le,  !iatd,  th;tC  the  object  of  liis  visit  was  lo  be^  a-:ni[i  the 
pointitient  of  Mr.  Jckyll  lo  the  Maalerahip  in  Chancery.  Lord 
Uion  dedarwl  bis  inahdity  to  comply  ;  the  Repent  reocwed  bi^ 
uest  ;  the  Chancellor  I'oitcrated  his  refusal.  There  seemed  no 
elibood  of  a  termination  of  ibe  contest,  when  the  Priucc  sud- 
idy  threw  him&elf  back  in  his  chair,  exclaiming,  '  How  I  do 
ty  Lady  I''ldoii !  '  'Bless  me!'  exclaimed  the  Chancellor  in 
s  turn,  '  ivbat  is  the  matter?'  *  Nolldng-^'  said  the  Pfince, 
except  tl'.ut  she  will  never  sec  ynu  again ;  for  here  1  remain  unlil 
<u  promise  to  make  Jekyll  a  Master  in  Chancery.'  The  Chan- 
or  auccuinbcd,  ami  Jckyll  had  the  post,  A  stronger  example 
royal  imporluniiy  could  not  easily  be  imagined,  but  tlie  moral 
jhould  deduce  from  it  i$  the  direct  reverse  of  that  of  Lord 
dun.  Nobody  cuuld  have  bad  a  deeper  fiense  of  the  impro- 
iety  of  the  step  or  been  persnnally  more  averse  to  it ;  for 
-toresaw  wbal  was  abundantly  verified  in  the  result,  that 
would  inereoBe  his  future  entharrassmenl,  by  exposing 
im  to  harassing  applicatJonB  from  ttie  Common  Law  Jinr,  ivbich 
icrto  not  aspirpd  to  !';<juitv  offites.  Vet.  in  snite  of  Ids 
itives  to  stand  Br 
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was  but  one  clrcum stance  which  would  have  empowej-ed  him  to 
triumph — the  certainty  tlint  the  damour  of  the  public  against 
him  for  making;  a  blameabic  appointment  would  be  more  di^^^ 
cult  to  feiccr  tlian  the  displeasure  of  the  Regent  at  bis  refusing  ^^| 
make  it.     To  hold  a  patron  responsible  for  the  diacliar^e  of  ra^* 
trust  is  by  bis  own  sboiving  essential  to  the  conscientious  fullii- 
mcat  of  it  ;,  and,  instead  of  demonstrating^  that  the  censure  was  i 
deserved,  he  merely  proved  that  it  was  insufficient.     Jekyll  hims 
was  sti  satisfied  of  bis  incompetence,  that,  on  being  asked  h 
he  came  lo  be  pirketl  out  for  the  post,  he  answered,  '  Because 
was  llie  most  unfit  man  in  the  country.'     Lord  Eklon  adiU  tlmt 
his  estreme  ig-noranite  of  hia  duties  was  the  cause  of  bis  getting 
through  tbern  with  discretion,  for  it  tlrove  him  lo  consult  bis 
brotlier  Masters   in  diificult    cases.      This  was  a  result   wbitli 
could  not  have  been  reckoned  on,  and  amouiHs  to  nolbinir  mor? 
at  best  than  that  an  incapable  officer  who  is  willing  to  be  prompted 
may  do  very  well,  provided  Ue  is  joined  with  capable  persons  wl 
are  able  ty  prompt  him. 

True  as  Was  the  remark  of  Swift,  the  application  wtiich  he 
chiefly  intended  it  to  have,  was  not  a  confiTmalion  of  it,  for  bfr 
was  undoubtedly  thinking' of  himself — of  his  own  vast  abilitit 
of  the  immense  services  he  had  rendered  lo  Oxford  am!  Bolir 
brok^',  and  their  neg^lect  to  force  the  Queen  to  confer  upon  hi 
the  coveted  bishopric.  A  declaimcr  cm  the  neglect  of  merit 
seldom  worthy  of  much  attention  when  the  merit  to  which  he 
inwardly  refers  is  bjs  ywn.  Swift  did  not  perceive,  what  ibe 
world,  like  him,  is  too  apt  to  forget,  that  brilliant  talents  do  not 
alone  constitute  fitness.  If  invention,  if  wit,  if  satire,  if  cxtensii'" 
learning,  if  singular  koowlcd^'e  of  human  nature  were  the  sol 
endowments  proper  lo  the  bench,  no  man  liWn^  had  an  cijual 
cUim  ,  but  if  a  preference  of  theology  to  politics,  if  reverfoce, 
decency,  language  not  foul,  and  sentiments  not  misnnthropic,  were  , 
al  all  iiidispfrnsablc^  he  was  cfTeetually  disqualified.  If  the  pT^^^I 
foundies^t  scholarship,  if  extraordinary  gladiatorial  skill,  if  ftirciluH^ 
reasoning  upon  natural  and  revealed  religion,  expressed  in  pnre 
and  nervous  Injiguage,  could  entitle  their  possessor  to  he  rank* 
among"  the  heads  of  the  Church,  then  Swift's  ^reat  conternpor 
Dr.  Bentley,  should  have  been  preferred  before  all  others; 
if  to  be  quarrelsome,  litigiouSj  and  arrogant,  to  have  bis  ha 
against  every  man  submitled  to  his  rule  till  he  drove  every  mi 
to  have  his  hand  against  him — if  these  were  not  episcopal  vii 
no  woe  could  be  named  who  was  more  properly  excluded, 
from  being  a  disgrace  to  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  that  two 
intellects  as  Swift  and  Bcntley  should  not  have  been  advnnf 
to   the   highest   honom's   of  their   profession,   tbey   ore    vis 
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'examples  of  the  unfitorsa  which  may  co-exisl  witli  the  rarest 
facultiM.       Even   the    deepest   divine    ami    the    most    eloquent 
in?acber  miglit  be  far   from  being  a  proper   person  \'ox   a  hisbop. 
I?  migUt  he  absr>rbed  In  liis  b(K>ka  and  compositions,  and  the 
duties  rtf  the  station  demand  both  bodily  activity  and  a  steady 
pplication  to  business.     He  might  be  a  hot  partisan,  and,  as  the 
iead  of  a  church  comprising  men  of  many  shades  of  opinion,  it 
is  requisite  thai  he  should  be  tolerant.    He  mi^ht  be  of  a  duiniueer- 
io^  disposition  »ml  of  insolent  manners,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
be  should  he  conciliatory  and  courteous.     He  might  be  de^cient 
in  taet  and  judgmct^t,  and  his  office  is  of  a  nature  tvhich  Calls  for 
their  hourly  exercise.     He  mi^ht  be  avaricious,  and  lie  must  he 
ibeml ;  he  might  be  lukewarm,  and  he  must  be  earnest ;  be  mig-ht 
hitter,  and  he  must  be  a  Christian.    To  these  (lisqualificaiions 
may  be  added,  that  he  mitrht  have  solicited  the  ufUce — a  pro- 
ins  which  Archbishop  Whately  stales  has  not  alwajs  proved 
to  the  elevation,  thoueh  he  evidently  considers  it  ought  to 
*  It  is  a  sad  sight,'  said  Baxter,   '  when  pride  gets  up  into 
the  pnlpit  to  preach  a  sermon  on  humility,'  and  just  such  another 
$a<t  sifrht  is  an  ambitious  clergyman. 

There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  men  may  make  their  way 
to  station  bv  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  merit,  and  in  which  the 
art  of  gaining  power  is  still  an  imperfect  eruarantee  of  the  faculty 
to  use  it  well.  A  skilful  debater  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
^^Dent  is  secure  of  high  ofhce,  though  a  tlow  of  language  and. 
^^b  facility  jn  raising  or  repellins  objections  is  nut  much  more 
^^pridencc  of  a  capacity  for  governing  a  kingdom,  than  dexterity 
^^B  fencing  is  a  proof  of  the  ability  to  command  an  army.  True 
^|K>litical  science  is  not  merely  needless  in  popular  assemblies, 
^il  is  positively  distasteful,  and  those  who  are  masters  ot  it  can 
^^■arely  obtain  it  a  hearing.  The  gorgeous  imagery  tuid  lofty 
^Bloriuencc  of  liurkc  could  not  atone  fur  the  repulaiveness  of 
^^Ka  legislative  wisdom,  and  few  men  spoke  to  thinner  benches, 
^^The  account  which  Lord  Cheslcrfi^ld  lias  left  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons  of  his  time  is  that,  having  entered  it  wilh  awe,  be 
"^"scovercd  upon  a  brief  acquaintance  that  of  the  five  hundred 
d  sixty  members,  not  above  thirty  could  understand  reason, 
bese  thirty  required  plain  sense  in  liarraooious  pertods ;  Ibc 
!st  he  calls  a  mob,  who  were  only  to  be  moved  by  an  appeal  to 
their  passions,  their  sentiments,  iheir  seeming  interests,  and  ibeir 
Arnses.  Graceful  utterance  and  action  pleased  their  eyes,  clcgiint 
diction  tickled  their  ears,  but  they  cuukl  neither  penetrate  below 
the  surface  nor  follow  those  who  did,     Thou^^h   the  senators   of 

the  whole  a  more  educated  asscml 
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field  is  curiously  confirmed  by  t'lnt  which  is  (riven  by  Sir  Robert 

Peel  a  renting*  later.     No  man  li[ul  taken  a  mare  exact  iiic««ure 
of  the   House  of  Commons,  or   wfis   more  entirely  devoled    to  ll 
and  arfrumrnla   to  have  w<>iglit  with  Ujc  repretentntives  of  t\ 
nation,  must,  he  sairj^  be  such  as  were  adapted  to  *  people  wli 
know  verv  little  of  the  uintter.    care  not  much    abctut   it,    bn 
of  whom  have  dined  or  are  going-  to  dine,  and  are  only  foTcil 
struck  by  that  which  they  instantly  comprehend  without  trouble.*' 
The  success  of  a  speaker  depends   In  ^caX  measure  upon  hi 
£ccpin*  to    this  low  level,  or    in    other  words    upon  hit  bein| 
in    unison    witli    his    hcam^,    which   is    tlie    rharacleriitie    ibl 
Buriic  particularly  noted    in  Charles  Townshend    ns    the  cause 
of  bis  9tnpjlnr  influence  over  his   audipncc.      If  ibe  matter  ti^_ 
set  olF  hy  luminous   exposition,   eloquence,   wit^   iarCftAltl,    fl'^^^H 
ment,  which  nrely  happens,   it  is  a  proof  of  oxiraimlinnry  ii^ 
tellcctual  enrlowments,   but  not  of   the  qualities!  of  a    statesman ; 
and  when  office   Is   conferred   for    oratory  which    in    style  apd 
suhslancc  rises  little,  and  often  not  at  all,  above  uipdiofrity.  o^* 
even  for   a  few  sarcMtIc  je»t»  unredeemed   by  solid  acquiremend^B 
of  any  description,  it  ceases  to  be  a  wonder  that  the  membera  a^^ 
a.  government  are  not  the  least  fallible  of  men.     Great  debaters 
have  frequently  been  prent   ministers   as  well  as   the  re»'er*e, 
where  there  is  fre*  tlitcussion  the  power  of  wtfrds  tannot 
np-plected.     The  error  is  habitually  to   prefer  those  who  can 
before  thoje  who  eail  counsel    and  act, — a  supfirfirial  ^lihneSs 
tongue  to  the  more  8t<?r]iug  accompUshments  of  IhougliL,  knov* 
led;re,  foresiphl,  and  promptitude; 

Brilliant    success    agrrin    at    tlie  bar    ledd*  natundly    (o 
I>ench,    and    in     the    mnjorily    of    Instances    no    lietter  trsC 

■  Mi^moireof  Sir  RvUti  Pvelt  rort  I..  I'lie  Itranan  Catholic  Quottian,  p.  Oft. 
Mr.  MacAuluy  lim  4!V|>rfEci-d  similar  opiuionf.  '  It  is  uot,'  \\t  taji. '  hy  ataumej  cr 
profiuidily  tbut  men  b.-come  ihe  moEtei-s  of  great  asiemlilits.  And  wh*  be  at  the 
■eharpe  or  pro'liiinE  lofric  of  the  best  qUB]ity,  whew  a  "ferr  tdferior  amd«  wW  hf 

eamil  It  aectpiible  ?    Why  go  w  tleep  into  n  qiaet.tion  >a  BiiricK,  mily  in  <m* *- 

like  Hnrkc.  vi>ui;bi;d  clu^n.  or  kfl  cpcuLiDg  to  enm  be&cfa«E  and  red  boa 
teiLili-Di.-^  (•£  iiii^tiiuiiaiis  like  ibone  of  Englanii  k  in  ^ucdMiafe  Tniiiate*  in 
mm  lit  the  ■tipi-nse  bolii  of  raliness  and  ejrftcfnus.    The  heern-sl  an-il  moBt-i ' 
miadc  of  every  gvnenilioii,   minils  oflPD  ntLmiTnUj'  liit«(l  for  tlrv  iiiT«wi|_ 
truth,  are  babitiuiUy  employed  in  jimiJuriiig  arfpjjiieii'ts  eavk  as  no  niati  of  : 
iroiiliL  cvc^r  put  inio  a  Ireaiisu  InlcDdi'd  for  piihlicatinn;  argonenU  wliioh  ore  jn 
giioil  enongh  1o  li^*  ilsrd  niiCp,  when  aiileil  hy  fluent  deliTrry  md  pniotitl  tuitltapCt ' 
The  ta.]ijnl  for  d«-l>Rt«  is  dcTclcigieil  in  fitch  »!»  to  •  def^rec  irhieh,  Iq  ibe  isiUuHi^ 
seems  a&  uinr^L'lkiu  m,  lh>e  [ierluTiiiiuici:«  of  &n  llsLiui  intfiruTi^al'^.     Hot  thtv 
fartuABte  indr-iil  if  iho^  rclsiu  UDiuipairoil  the  fjicuUirs  which  dft  rrquifM 
cloH  rvDsoning  or  for  i^tarji^Ftl  speculalion.     Indeed  wv  itNniSd   momw  expect 
gtvat  origioal  Kcirk  oil  poliiical  «c?it'iK«,  wch  a  work,  for  cXMBplf,  as.  the  '  HV 
of  ^i't'ufiu,'  from  an  iip>.>ili«cary  in  a  t^oauirj'  towa,  or  ftDm  s  uiiuUter  in ' 
llebri'Ji.'S,  ihnn  fttiiti  a  iiaitsman  who.  ever  fiiice  be  was  <iiiib*-Bmt-tirtiiiy,  h*ii  b 
»  dtiltngnisliM  dtbsicr  iu  tlic  Hnn^r  of  Comnions.' 
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wiiicli  is  acqutretl  L 
te  sitle  u  witluly  clitT^rptit  from  thai  vbic^  arbitrates 
El  Ixjtii,  Veir  lUitiosuished  lair^-pn  who  h»vc  worn  (be 
eraiine  in  the  moinuiy  of  lUe  present  ^oicraitufi  cfxolil  nervr 
ruw  off  the  propouitiea  of  ibe  advocate.  If  lie  surceeds  in 
inging  bis  faculties  into  the  requisite  equilibrium,  the  qoft- 
wtilch  mai!e  hitii  an  able  counsel  loar  be  (joite  ilistiDct 
tbe  functtpns  oi  the  jud^.  Garrow  bad  a  iDu^terlT  skill 
in  examining  witnesses,  whtcb  amoniite«i  to  a  prnias  for  tbat 
(leparUaenl  <jf  tiis  ptofcssiun,  and  nbicb,  crmjoin^d  wilb  otbef 
tcsuurcea  of  a  lower  («Itbrc-,  srcureil  bini  for  a  Umg:  term  of  vtars 
(■-  larg;cst  Inisiness  uf  »av  man  of  his  time.  Bui  bi*  kmiurinlge 
law  w»9  □olbing',  a.nd  tbe  talent  in  wbicb  be  i»  sappufixl  never 
bare  been  rivalled  becime  ne^v  useless  bv  Liis  promotMia  to 
c  bench.  Ttiat  roiitidcTic  nnd  futirai^pims  warnttb  aa  behalf  of 
ilit^nts.  suob  as  Lord  Bruim^iQin  Ue&rribcrs  in  Mr.  J:unea  Allan 
■rk^  and  which  Lord  Corkljum  san  is  a  (.ommim  disncter- 
tc  of  fatodritc  <Muns<;1  wtm  are  not  of  tbe  bluest  dass,  the 
tfuL  and  i mpasiLoned  EM)<lr<r»rs  to  jaries,  tbe  tact,  and  tbe 
ickCTT4  l^koue'li  prculiarlr  effective  in  ^inin^  verdicts,  mast  all 
U-fl  bftbind  on  ji»fendiQ;r  ttu- jonlgnicfll-sea'..  Hence  the  leailcT 
tbe  b»r  has  often  proved  an  inferior  mosislralc.  nliil'.-  mai^ 
who  vrerc  Ifss  cniiEpicuous  in  l!ie  loner  arena  have  eartinl  tlifiB^ 
sei^'es  buting  reiiuna  amuO^  tbe  iuljiunistrat(>rji  of  justiCw.  The 
deficiennr  is  sometimei  palpable  beforehand,  and  improper 
appoiiitcnent)  are  wilfullv  made,  bat  those  who  seem  to  pruinisa 
IjesI  not  unfrerjuentlv  belie  tIi&  i^xpectAiiuos  whicli  were  formed 
of  litem.  L(ird  Brougliam  re-marks  of  Ltird  .^bine^er  tiat  be  was 
poukssed  of  every  cnduwmertt  for  tho  const ituti on  of  a  con- 
summale  judee — '  qnitkoe**,  iog^ciir,  leamioj,  inleirrilv,  leg*.! 
babiu.  iJT^'at  kiiuwloiige  of  men,  pmrtice  at  the  bar  of  vnst  exti?nt, 
ftoiL  infijiiie  varietv,  good  nature!  witlial  and  pati^nce^*  He  failed, 
tiowever^  from  nol  '  considerjnjj  ibat  it  was  a  perfectlj  new  duly 
whiHg  he  bad  tu  perform,'  fiuin  ao  nvervrrcnin^  opinion  that  be 
*-ed  ji  fmtaWi  master  at  a.  )»osvtion  where  h  was  nccfSHivrT 
be  should  Tirst  be  a  learner,  and  from  refusing  t<>  vniplov  tic 
ustr>-  and  to  acrrpt  ihe  assistance  wbidi  were  required  to 
{>!  bis  ample  attammenri  to  bis  aheretl  fanctiuns, 
Tbere  is  one  cause  wbii;li,  il  no  other  were  in  operation,  would 
.ntly  prevent  men  from  bein^  advanced  in  pmpmtion  to 
merit,  1  he  public  tddst  be  the  arbiliTi,  and  t]ie\  ari*  oflen 
inctnnpelent  to  jutige  In  tiie  case  of  speakers  we  Itave  saea 
^tbat  the  sbowy  qualities  prevail  over  the  solid,  and  Liud  HaroD 
te:s  ibe  Cause  in  un compromising  lan^ua^e  when  commenliitK 
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upon  tiic  asaertiott  of  Demosthenes  tUat  *  action '  was  the  first,' 
seconJ,  3nJ  third  requisite  of  an  orator,  '  A  stiange  thidg,  8iiy 
Bacon,  '  tliat  that  part  which  is  Imt  superruial,  ajtd  raiber  tlie 
virtue  of  a  player,  sboitld  be  placed  so  higli  atxtve  tliose  oilier 
noble  parts  ni  inventiun,  clocutioD.  and  the  rest^naj,  alined 
alone — as  if  it  were  all  in  all.  But  the  tcason  is  plain.  Tlierw; 
is  in  liumati  nature  generally  more  of  the  foo!  than  uf  the  wi«(^ 
and  therefore  those  faculties  by  which  the  foolisli  part  uf  rnrn's 
minds  is  taken  are  most  potent.'  It  Is  the  same  wiih  readers  u 
with  hearers.  Bishop  Butler  was  taught  by  experience  that  uf 
the  inultituiies  wbo  turned  over  books  for  pmuseinenlj  for  the  mke 
of  talking,  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  world,  verj'  few  cared 
toexaminf  into  the  accuracv  of  assertions  or  the  truth  of  principles. 
This,  be  said,  '  was  to  the  generality  of  people  a  rircutnstanf.'e  of| 
noronsideration  at  a]l  * — a  phenumenon  which  to  his  earnest  oiid' 
Laquiriog  mind  appeared  nothing  less  than  '  prodigious,'  The 
majority  must,  therefore,  judge  of  books  as  of  spcci:lics — by 
llieir  superficial  rlmraeterisiica.  Nay,  even  as  1o  these,  ihe  iarirpr 
pjirt  of  mankind  will  prefer  false  glitter  to  higher  exeellencics. 
Verbiage,  bombast,  and  flowery  images  will  imjiose  ii|ion  them 
in  an  infinitely  preater  degree  than  those  quiet  fences  which 
the  last  peffcrtion  of  shle.  So,  too,  n  broad  jest  would  be 
relished  by  persons  wbo  would  be  nearly  insensible  to  the  deli- 
cate and  far  more  exquisite  humour  of  Addison.  In  all  <lc- 
partmcnts  of  knowledge  a  just  eslinialinn  and  a  correct  taste  can 
only  be  attained  by  an  amount  of  study  which  is  exceedingly 
rare.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  on  first  visiting  the  Vatican,  w 
mortified  to  discover  that  be  could  not  appreciate  the  pjctu 
of  Kaphael.  He  lelt  his  ignorance  and  was  abashed.  Day  by 
day  he  giized  at  them  and  copied  theui  ;  by  degrees  a.  new  per- 
ception dawned  upon  him,  and  be  recognised  how  unciilightenml 
was  his  former  opinion^  and  how  incomparable  were  the  works  of 
the  great  master.  He  afterwards  lenmt  that  evcrv  student  who 
examined  tbem  had  pa&sed  through  the  same  process,  itnd  thai 
none  were  seized  with  instantaneous  raptures^  except  those  wba 
were  incapable  of  ever  understanding  them  at  all.  The  truth, 
be  says,  was,  that  if  they  bad  l>eeu  what  he  bad  expected, 
they  would  have  contained  beauties  whicii  were  merely  super- 
ficial, and  would  not  have  deserved  their  rcpuLitiotl.  Experience  ^J 
and  reflection  convinced  bim  that  genuine  excellence  lay  dce[>f^H 
that  the  florid  style  which  captivated  at  once  was  as  false  its  it^^ 
was  alluriug,  and  that  no  man  ever  attained  to  a  I'ight  discern- 
ment in  art  without  long  labour  and  close  attention.  Jn  every- 
thing, he  remarks,  it  was  llie  same.  A  nice  ear  for  mnsic  and  a 
jiut  poetical  taste  were  equally  the  W4rk  of  time,  and  untutored 
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re    formed   Cgnclnsioos  irhicb   were  repndiatefl  hy  am   edu- 

:1  jadgment. 
The  ubscrvaEion  is  not  onlj  tme  of  int«-!lef-taal  thii^,  bat  is 
«<|ual1j  applicable  to  moral.  '  Praise,'  says  Lord  fiacon,  *  if  it 
be  frum  liif!  coDUDiin  people,  is  commonly  false  aod  oaogfat,  and 
rather  fullowctb  vain  persons  than  lirtuous :  ibr  the  commoo 
pouplc  understand  not  maay  cxcvllmt  rijtnn :  the  tvwest  Tirttics 
draw  ]»nuse  from  tbem,  the  middle  virtues  voric  ia  tbem  astooisb- 
ment  or  admiration ;  bnt  of  the  higiiest  Tirtaes  Aey  have  no 
senspur  perceiving  at  all,  but  shows  and  ^xdet  rirfutilma  timiles 
serve  bost  with  them.* 

'  Wliat  a  pr^gnaDt  remark  is  this !  *  adds  ArcbbiciKip  W  bately.  *  Bj 
t)ie  lowest  of  the  virtues  be  means  probably  fUCH  as  iKffprCalttj,  libe- 
ralllv.  goud- humoured  coartesy,  and  the  like  ;  ^nd  lb«ee,  he  *^y^  ^^ 
cuiTinion  Tun  of  mankind  are  accustdmed  to  praite.  Thow  whicii  ihey 
udmirr^  sucli  as  daring  couiagc  and  firm  fic)«lity  to  frieiMls,  or  to  the 
Ciiu«  ur  party  one  ha«  espoused,  are  wJiat  he  r«uks  in  the  next  |iighe« 
pJaup.  But  the  most  ele^attd  virtues  of  all,  such  as  dt»iiiiere«tedfte*s 
aiid  tltfsoled  public  spirii,  thorough-goiog  eveti^hand^  jwtice,  and  dt»- 
rrgard  of  uupopulantj  when  dut;  r^^juirts,  of  llies^  lie  Kiys  Uie  *ul((ar 
have  usually  no  notion.  And  he  might  have  guoe  further,  for  it  often 
happ«fus  that  a  large  portion  of  mankind  qoI  ooly  do  not  praiie  uT 
admire  ilie  highest  qualities,  but  even  cet^nre  and  dvqnse  them.'— 
Whaiely's  liacan,  p.  469. 

Baron  in  other  parts  of  his  Essays  has  specified  i]ualitie*  as 
rnlculnttsl  1u  uin  uneDlig'hteaed  approbation,  which  rather 
belonf;  to  th^e  liM  of  vices  than  even  to  Ibe  lowest  of  the  virlun. 
'  Vainglorious  men,*  he  says,  for  example,  *  are  the  Kum  of  the 
wise  but  the  admiration  of  fools.'  BoldoeKs,  again,  in  state 
matters,  be  liliens  in  the  p^itent  of  its  efTetts  Uj  action  in  oratory. 
*  Vet  boldness/  he  rantinues,  ^  is  a  child  of  i<;norance  and  basiv 
ness,  far  inferior  to  other  parts.  Xeveriheless,  it  doth  fascinale 
and  bind  hand  and  foot  those  that  are  either  sballow  in  judjnnent 
or  weak  in  courage,  which  are  the  greatest  part,  yea,  and  pre- 
vaileth  with  wise  men  at  weak  times.'  Upon  every  |>oinl  it 
appears,  whether  of  bead  or  heart,  the  capable  judges  are  the 
minoriiy  ;  and  though  their  decrees  may  ultimately  prevail  l>efore 
the  calm  Iriltunal  of  posterity,  when  the  crowd  arc  content  to 
receive  the  I^^w  from  their  superiors,  it  mast  often  be  otherwise 
in  those  decisions  of  the  hour,  in  which  the  multitude  claim 
their  right  to  be  heard.  As  lt>ng,  in  a  word,  as  '  (h<?re  is 
mure  of  the  fool  ibaa  of  the  wise  in  bumaa  nature/  bo  long 
must  wisdom  be  frequently  sobonlinate  to  fully,  anrl  the  lowest 
virtues  be  preferred  to  the  highest.  The  possessor  of  the  great 
and  good  gifts  is  not  the  sufferer.    The  main  advaoiafre  to  the 
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individiiii!  is  in  tbe  cle&crts  thefn»eK''t>fl,    antl  not  in  the  ir 
nition  of  tljem  b^  otbeis ;  as  Bucoa  hss  jt,  we  should  "  taOierl 
seek  ment  than  fame/    John  Hunter  was  nccuslomeil  to  suv  ibnt 
'  no  gTt-ftt  utan  ever  desired  to  be  ETC{ii,'~intanins  tbat  bis  do- 
li^ht  nod  bis  reward  were  in  tbe  qiiulicies  which  constitutnl  1iis 
greatnt^s,  and  not  in  the  tribiitfs  which  wniilil  make  him  appfttrl 
{jreat  in  tli*  eves  oJ   tbe  world.     The  exceHencies  are   thu   privi-'J 
lege;  ambition  i&  none. 

Though  Lord  Bamn  contlc-sfcnded  to  olimh  by  crooked  patlia^l 
he  bad  lur  too  rxlsn^ive  an  niXjualntaniR  wtth  tbe  hnionn   beUt, 
and,  in  spiie  of  his  di-vintions  in  praclirr,  too  manr  frtxJlike  nepi- 
rntions  ol'  his  own,  I*,  fall  into  an  error  which  ArcUbiabop  VV'balcljp' 
mentigns  as  cvrncuon  amon^  evil  men ; — 

*  It  WBs  rtMuarkwI  by  arr  int-IIlgent  Koman  Calholw  llial  Hie  « 
siooal  tmiirs  tbe  priest  tn  a  knowledge  not  of  hnnTtin  nalure  bol 
laeiital  nmoh^fj.     *"  It  may.  therefore,  quahfj-  Ih^ni,"  he  said,  "  for  tbff  J 
treatment  uf  u  tiepmved,  hut  nut  nf  a  pure  ininri."     Now.  wliat  ihe  con- 
fessioiml  it*  to  ilte  [nieyl.  thai  a  kiuavt-'s  own   Ire^arl  i?.  to  him.     IlecarT>] 
fonu  mi  notion  of  a  nobler  nalTire   ihaii   his  nwrj.     Miss  E<ig'eworlh 
describes  ?ncli  :i  perjora  as.  one  who  divides  all  [Qiirikimi  into  rogiioi  ontl) 
fools,  mid  Miien  Im  ineet'^  wish  i>n  Imiie^t  i?>ati  rvf  gond  sense  does  not) 
know  what  to  make  of  iiiia.     I^oihiny;,  it  is  tiiid,  more  puttied  Umma- 
parte.     He  ffotiM  offer  a  man  inuiiej' ;  if  itmt  failfd,  hi?  wuuld  talk  nf\ 
glory,  or  |)roci,u>^e  him  rank  uctd  pywtrj  bill  if  all  lh«se  teinplAiioiw 
fKiled,  he  set  liiin  down  for  an  iiltot,  or  a  balf-m:id  iht-amer.     Cuii>-etence 
was  a  tiling-  he  cuuld  noL  iiiiderstatid,'— Wliately's  Jiucon,  p.  202. 

An  Eng^lisb  Ambassadnr  who  ri&itod  Rome  ww  ask**!  Ijt 
Qneen  Caroline  why  he  did  not  endeavnur  to  convert  the  l*opr. 
*  Bet-auBe,'  he  replied,  '  1  lind  noihinfr  better  to  trft'er  his  Holiness 
than  what  he  nlreadv  ptastsses.  This  we  niav  presume,  wiu  a 
jest;  bat  Buonaparte  hiiiisclf  was  not  a  more  avowed  example  of 
Arcbbisliop  Whntelv's  obsrrvalioQ  tlmn  thousands,  of  persons  at 
home  and  ubrDiid  in  thecnrrupt  society  of  the  eighteienlh  reatury. 
RiUbiere,  wdio  ivna  at  St.  Pelcrsburjj-  in  1702,  when  CniKeriDtt) 
tnused  her  husband.,  Pflcr  111.,  to  bomnrdeTedj  wrote  a  history  nf 
tut  tran&ai'tlon  on  bis  return  to  France,  wbicdii  tvas  handed  atxiul 
intnaoti^cripi.  Tlic  limpress  wua  inbHOied  of  it,  aiid  endeavoured^ 
to  profurc  tbe  destruction  of  the  work.  i\!Mlamc  npoilrin  was 
sent  to  Hulliiere  to  offer  liitn  a  considerable  bribe  to  throw  it  into 
tbe  fire.  Hd  eloquently  dcinon&traLEd  tbkt  it  would  be  n  b:uo  ami 
cowardly  action^  which  honour  and  virtue  forbade.  She  houdi 
iiiiD  palieutlv  to  the  end,  and  then  lalinly  ropUed,  *  What  I  isn't 
it  enoug'Ji''  Arciibishop  Whately  relates  of  a  conu-inporary  wlw 
lon^  owupied  an  elevated  position,  that  he  iroputwl  motives  lo- 
all  the  world  which  a  lofty  nature  would  have  runaidered   bnt 
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but,  bariiu;  no  nolian  of  anrUun?  brtlcr,  hi  i—imiiiiil. 
ArrbUUEiop,  no  coolempt  (m  hts  kuxi.  *  w*>  giiMl  IiiiiiiihhmT 
far  inim  a  misaniUrape,  mad  odbxhc  daiqiHMt  not  for  Dot  I 
Hip*>rLor  tonliai  he  tibtw^bt them  dam  wed^pite  barm  anddofs 
for  brin^  na  more  tLau  bnitn.*  Tbrre  i*  Misie  exntse  Scr  the 
sweeping  judgments  of  penons  in  higb  plK«T  fw  tlw  i 
denoed  to  &ce  honuii  natutc  mHler  its  bigat  aaptcta. 
Brouebsm  has  put  upon  record  his  owa  official 

(Jarkcr   picture    could  not  ne-11  be   tfamwn.      'Cotij  

upon  tbe  ileatU  o{  tliose  wbo  Slop  the  waj,    nn^eelia^  aoiiiMlSf* 
tuivards  compciitorB,  imblashiiig  faliebood  in  bulb  its  ~ 
btiastici^  aoU  detntctiuo,  tbe  /urr  oL  diwp|iuiiiliueui 
Iuk«  nijt  been  <loDe  wKicb  it  kas  ilnpcxsifate  to  ikiy.swift  < 
of  all  that  baa  been  gnated,  umcaaaasble  rxpectalioa  oi  Dwra 
only  because  mncb,  has  been  pven^  not  seldon  Smmwus  n^mad 
ivilb  lialreil,  ait  if  bv  this   luloatcinU  ooufaa  the  ^^r^mffl  mipbt  fav 
sellicfl  briwcpn  ^cratitmie  and  pii'Je — mch-ann  tfan  aiKms  nf  ibe 
heart  wbUh  power  toon d iK la*«s  to  its paasf lanr/     LaHocli^fn^- 
cauld  baa  said  thai  kslf-inlerrvL  iffeaks  aU  nrb  of  laofuaipes  and 
prrsunales  all  liiiidii  nf  ji  nil,  i  ii  ii  rliii  iifiliiiiiiiaimiliiiin     TbeBB- 
is  iKtne  wbicb  llifr  ^t^«lj  petilibnus  tor  pUcft  pertomte  *«  ofiea. 
TJic  traoapaxent  and  ditgualio^  hrpociisT  of  desttan^  prefeniwnt 
puL-eIr  fur  tbe  good  uf  the  cotmlrr  and  fmm  a  BRue  of  poblic 
dnty,  is  slated  b_V  Lutii  Unof^Mm  lo  be  incoaaot.     Once,  on  his 
remarkiug  Ut  Lord  Meliwanie  that  oubudr  ooolJ  tdL  till  he  cuds 
into  of&c-e  how   Uase  men  were,  tbe  U.tUT  bunukmuslv  replied, 
'Od  ih*"  tuMltjarf,  1  never  b^»re  Lad  such  an  opinicm  of  human 
virtue,  for  I  ouw  ftoil  that  se-tr-Ueniai  ifr  the  snlc  motirr  in  seeking 
&dvAnc«me^Dl,  and   pfrsanai  gain   the  only   thUift   tbai  is  ne^er 
drenmt   t^f.'       Lord  Brmigliam    bmu|FlK  a««_T  (nm   hi*  wmroyttoi 
expcririiee  a  bancvojence  uncbilled  and  a  faith  in  gtiodneM  iindi- 
minUbM),  bMranae  he  had  tbe  two  grawl  ronectives  to  a  luiiiertfl^ 
coDilemDOtiMi — a  f«qieruu»  Datare  iind  in  expended  obarrt^ulH 
He  nlio  is  .ibnvo  tUe  vices  be  witncflsas  knom^  as  Anbhiahop 
%V tiatelr  well  remarks,  ttiot  there  ia,  at  leMt, one  ppn«Hi  Aiiprritir  U> 
,  and  be  vrQuld  Lnnclude  iliere  muft  be  tnoro,  iM'^-n  il  li«>  li*A 
le  »f  ibe  actual  usamplps  before  iiis  eyes  wbtcb  a  lai^  acquaints 
tace  vritb  the  world  infallibly  supplieSi    lodted,  Ibe  worst  mini^ 
ter,  and  Ibe  most  {-nntracted   in   Lis  view^  micbt  Iv  fxpeclnl  t^i 
rafleft  that  tbe  wcrtbv  part  of  mankind  wnold  itc  th^:  lrt>t  c»  ibrust 
tbemaalr^  under  bis  nutue.     t  Vopb-  nf  wire  linncinr  Aixi 
feeling^  ibuse  who  are  truly  disinlpresli^d  and  pbibutbi 

'Guiltless  of  hate,  ami  pniof  BgTiin«ldt*ire/ 

never  approaoh  bim.     It  is  tlie  bird  uf  prey  which  gatberv  wl 


the  carcase  is,  The  kinds  which  arc  not  rapacioos  maintain  their 
flight  in  a  higfhcr  region  and  a  less  tainted  atmosphew.  If  ^ 
Robert  Walpule,  accordin:^  Jo  the  version  of  his  hiogrtpher 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  correct  one,  declared  of  his  cmrupt 
opponents,  '  all  tlicst  men  have  their  price,'  he  uttpred  a  truth  as 
undoubted  as  his  altcwe*!  maxim,  'all  men  bave  their  price/ 
would  liave  been  false.  Tliose  palrints  of  whom  he  said  *  that 
the^'  were  easilv  raised,  fur  it  was  but  to  refuse  an  unreasonable 
demand,  and  up  spruns  a  patriot,'  were  not  the  worlds  how- 
ever convenient  they  might  find  it  for  their  hellish  ends  to  speak 
in  its  name. 

Of  all  the  dark  representations  which  have  been  ^iren  of  the 
^^  motives  and  dispositions  of  mankind,  the  most  plausible  and 
^^t  Bcute  is  embodied  in  the  '  Maxims '  of  La  Itocliefoucauhl.  '  Plin- 
^"^  damental  truths,'  says  Locke,  '  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  not 
only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  give  liH:ht  to  other  things  that 
without  t  hem  could  not  be  seen.  Our  SaWour's  great  rule  that  "we 
should  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves"  is  such  a  tundamcnlBl 
truth  for  theregulatine  hutnan  society,  that  I  think  by  that  ah>ne 
one  ml<rlit  without  difficulty  detennineall  the  cases  and  doubts  in 
social  morality/  La  Kochefoucauld,  on  his  part,  lias  his  funda- 
mental truth,  and  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  famous  motia 
which  he  put  as  a  teit  to  his  work — '  Our  virtues  are  generally  vices 
in  disguise,'  The  five  hundred  and  four  pithy  sentences  which 
follow  arc  mostly  illustratinns  of  this  pervading  principle.  He 
says,  for  example,  that  '  Virtue  would  not  go  so  far  if  Vanity  did 
not  keep  her  cttmpany  ;'  that  *  What  we  cut  off  from  our  other 
defects  we  frequently  add  to  our  pride;*  that*  Self-interest,  which 
■we  accuse  of  all  our  crimes,  ought  often  to  Iw?  praised  for  our 
good  actions  ;'  that  '  We  sometimes  imagine  we  hate  flattery,  hut 
only  hale  tlm  manner  of  flattering;'  that  'Women  weep  to  get 
the  repulalion  of  being  tender-hearted,  weep  that  they  may  be 
pitied,  weep  ta  be  wept,  weep  to  avoid  the  discredit  of  dot 
weeping.'  Wherever  Ihexe  is  nn  appearance  of  goad,  he  traces  it 
up  to  evil  motives,  and  these,  again,  he  resolves  into  self-love. 
His  creed  is  thus  directly  opposed  to  the  precept  of  our  SaWour, 
»u  beautifully  set  forth  by  Locke,  and,  if  the  latter  is  ever  ob- 
served, the  principle  uf  Ln  Rochefoucauld  must  in  all  such  cases 
be  unlrue.  Taken  in  its  estremest  latitude  it  involves  complete 
infidelily  as  a  consequence,  for  to  believe  ihat  the  rule  of  onr 
Lord  is  habitually  violatei  Ly  the  whole  of  mankind  is  to  asAiin« 
that  his  Gospel  is  a  nulliiv  nod  that  his  entire  mission  on  earth 
Itas  been  in  vain.  La  Ruchefoucautd  himself  limits  his  assertion, 
and  the  same  qualifying  phrase  which  he  introduces  into  the 
summary  of  hi^  sy&tem  is  repeated  in  many  of  the  succeeding 

maxims. 
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maxims.  In  fart,  hx8  celebrated  saying,  *  Hypocrisy  is  the 
,  lioma^  which  rice  rentiers  to  virluc,'  supposes  the  virtue  t<i  be 
real,  or  it  would  otherwise  come  under  the  denmninniiim  uf 
hypocrisy,  nnd  ih^re  would  be  nothing  left  to  which  to  do 
homage.  His  prnfligate  followers  have  outstripped  their  masler, 
and  have  often  written  of  his  delineation  of  human  nature  as 
though  there  were  no  exceptions  to  the  hideous  picture.  They 
have  especially  delighted  to  (|Uote  one  detestable  proposition,  to 
which  he  gives  a  universal  application, — 'In  the  misfortunes  of 
our  beat  friends  there  13  aiwaifs  something  which  ia  not  dis- 
pleasinjT  to  us  ;'  but  they  appe-tr  uncop»cious,  or  omit  (o  state, 
that  La  Hoehefoucauld  rejected  it  upon  maturcr  consideration, 
and  excluded  it  from  the  later  editions  of  his  work.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten,  in  exteiiuatirm  of  his  cvnical  view,  that  tlip  circle  of 
each  man's  acquaintances  is  the  world  to  him.  and  that  the  author 
of  the  '  Maxims '  derived  his  notiiins  of  his  kind  from  the  vitiated 
society  of  the  upper  classes  during  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.  However  false  ns  a  general 
principle  tni^ht  be  his  assertion  '  tliat  there  is  no  one  who  be- 
lieves himself  in  any  quality  inferior  to  the  person  whom  he 
esteems  the  most.'  it  mig'hl  be  truer  than  we  should  suspect  of 
multitudes  of  his  countrymen  when  Courier  could  say  '  'hat, 
with  many  faults,  he  must  claim  one  great  merit — lie  was  the 
isingle  person  in  France  who  did  not  imagine  bimaetf  fit  to  be 
iking'.'  The  definition  of  friendship,  '  that  it  is  only  a  traffic  in 
which  self-love  always  expects  to  be  a  gainer,'  with  other  remarks 
of  the  same  kiml,  imputinir  what  ought  lo  be  the  attachments  of 
the  heart  to  sordid  interest,  mav  easily  be  supposed  a  correct 
represr-n Cation  of  the  aliianccs  he  witnessed  among  the  fawning 
courtiers,  who,  lost  to  manliness  ami  independence.,  were  en^agivl 
in  a  miserable  rivalry  for  paltry  distinction*  «ad  prefermenti. 
It  must  have  been  another  sort  of  friendship  of  which  he  ipoke 
later  ill  life,  when  he  snJd  that  '  a  true  friend  w&s  the  gtealcr^t  of  J 
all  ble&sings^  and  the  one  which  we  least  thonght  of  an[uirio;r.'  \ 
The  observation  shows  that  he.  at  any  rate,  I>clieTed  in  the  pcMsi- 
bility  of  ties  which  are  formed  bv  esteem  for  personal  qualitict, 
witboat  regard  to  grus&cr  advantages ;  that  be  wa*  at  lai't  con- 
vinced that  man  was  capable  of  ennobling  affections  at  well  a«  <if 
lower  desires,  and  could  love  his  neighbodr  without  con-tiOf 
his  goods.  By  his  own  confession  lie  was  himself  an  exsniplcof 
it,  for  he  professed  *  to  entertAin  such  an  altiichmenl  t/>  hi*.  friMida 
tbat  he  would  not  hesitate  fur  an  instant  to  sacrifice  his  uitemtg 
to  theirs/  After  ail  allowances,  however,  his  nictnre  of  ouflltJO'l  j 
retnains  partial  and  hitler.  Even  Cardinal  dn  n«tz;,  who  hsrJ  hrm  I 
a  leader  in  the  same  scenes,  who  bad  be«^  aecBatoniid  lo  louk  at 
tho  world   upon  its   blackest  side,  ukl  tMrloored  to  that  «wl« 
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himfielt',  complained  that  La  Rochefoucauld  liul  too  lillle  lailli 
in  virlue.       Few    bfjf>ks    couUI    he    more    pemiclouB    than    hii,: 
if  it  is  received  for  the  entire    liulh,  anti    either    Icacht-a    thaj 
reader  misanthropy  fnun   iht'   bcliei  liiat  a\\  are  Ijacl,  or  profli-j 
gacy  iioax   the   untion   liiat    it   id    equnlly   dec^lIeBs  and    vaia  to 
attempt  to   be    betlcr;  few   hooks  are   more    lUcfuL,  Jf  U   is  em- 
ployed as  a  tranual  foi-  self-examinution  by  which  to  probe  onr 
motives  nnd  tu  learn  ihe  deceitfulness  of  the  h^art.     The  fake 
pretences  which  La  RochcfoiuauUi  has  specified  are  defects  tu 
which    cvrryljcidy   is,   in   sonic   respetts.  otiginally   prone,  which 
nuinl>eTs  contiuue  to  practise  habitually,  nnd  tvliich  9re  apt  tu 
interiTiiu<;1i?  with  the  higher  impulses  that  ordinarily  govem  thiue, 
who  itre  Ubouting  to  he  upright. 

Two  maxima  uf  La  Rochefoucauld — -one,  Hh»t  before  wc  vriiltl 
ea;2;erly  far  anything  we  shfiuld  rnquire  into  the  ijiippiaesa  of' 
him  who  posaessE^s  it  ;'  itic  oilier,  'that  there  is  little  we  shnold 
desire  ardently  if  wc  knew  perfectly  what  we  desire«l  '^ — find  thcii 
commenl!\rv  in  Bacon's  Essay  on  '  Great  Place/     Dn  Johnion 
maintained  that  s^U  the  arguments  to  show  the  misery  of  meo  iuj 
high  station  were  deceptive,  since  cver)'body  wished  for  it  not- 
withstanding^.      This  proves  that  ihe  majority  imagine   that   it' 
produces  Lappijiess  in  spite  of  the  reasons  which  are  urged  to  the 
contraiy,  but  does  not  prove  tital  the  hap|>incss  is  tcqI.     * 'ibey 
desire  it  nnleutly  heoiuse  tliey  do  not  know  perfectly  what  they 
desire.*      Nolxtdy  was  a  greater  dlip^  to  Ihe  common  opinion  than 
Bacon  himself,  or  in  the  eKccssire  ansiety  to  attain  liis  end  bad 
been  less  deterred  from  verifying  his  own  obsen'ation,  that  'there 
is  rarely  any  rifiiog  hut  by  a  cominijcturc  of  gocxl  and  en7  arts.' 
How  litlje  the  eagerness  of  anticipation  was  a  just  evidence  of 
the  enjoytnents  of  possession,  which  on  Johnson's  theory  oug'bt 
to  hare  followed,  may  be  seen  in  the  impreaairc  aflcr-testimonjr , 
of  the  illustrious'Chancellor  : — 

'The  rising  into  place  is  lahorinus,an(1  by  pains  men  come  to  gjratcr 
pairiHi  awX  it  is  sometimes  base  and  by  inilrgniiies  men  eome  to  dig- 
niliea.  The  standing  is  s]i|ifierj\  aiiil  the  regress  is  ejtiipr  a,  downfiiU, 
or  at  least  au  ecli})se,  which  is  a  melanehctly  tiling.  Certainly  gtvil 
persons  Itud  need  to  borruvi'  other  nieci's  opininng  to  think  Ihenuelvc 
happy,  Jur  if  thej  Judge  by  their  own  teelin^  they  ciumot  lipd  It,  but  U 
they  thiuk  with  therueelvgs  what  other  men  think  of  them,  and  tliat  oihn  | 
meu  would  fain  he  as  they  are,  then  tJjey  are  imppy  as  it  were  by  report 
when,  perhftp^,  thty  find  the  contrary  witliiii:  fi^r  they  are  the  first  that 
lirid  their  own  griefs,  though  (hey  be  the  la»t  that  Jind  their  own  fimlla.* 
■ — Baiai/  XI.     WliauJy's  edition,  p.  87. 

A  caliph  of  CnrdnvB  Is  reported  to  have  said  when  he  ma 
dying—'  I  bare  passed  a  reign  of  more  than  Ijfty  yean  in  peace 
cir  victory,   beloved    by  my  subjects,   dreaded  by  iny  enemiei, 

respected 
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respected  bj^nty.alliw.  !ln  this  apparent  prosperity  I  hare  kept 
count  of  tlie  ikjrs  that  were  really  happy,  anil  they  amount  to 
fourteen.'  The  speech  may  have  been  invented  to  point  a  moral, 
but  the  history' of  kiujE;s  has  assuredly  not  been ;  the  history  of 
human  felicity,  and  their  ministers,  who  haveipnt  their  experience 
upon  record,  have  seldom  had  a  more  ilattering  tale  to  tell  than 
Cbanoellor  Bacon.  His  contemporary  and  cousin,  Sir  Kobert 
Cecil,  wbo'Was  principal  Secretary  of  Slate  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  and  ultimately  Lord  High  Treasurer,  may  speak 
for  the  major  part  of  them  in  the  letter  in  which  he  poured  out 
his  feelii^  to  a  friend  in  1604,  when  he  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  ablest,  as  he  appeared  the  most  enviable,  statesman  of  his 
time.  *Give  heed  to  one  that  hath  sorrowed  in  the  bright  lustre 
of  a  court  and  gone  heavily  over  the  best  seeming  fur  ground. 
It  is  a  great  task  to  prove  one's  honesty,  and  yet  not  spoil  one's 
fortune.  You  have  tasted  a  little  hereof  in  oar  blessed  queen's 
time,  who  was  m<xe  tlian  a  man,  and  in  truth  sometimes  leas  than 
a  woman.  I  wish  I  waited  now  in  her  presence-chamber  with 
ease  at  my  food  and  rest  in  my  bed.  I  am  pushed  from  the 
shore  of  comfort,  and  know  not  where  the  win^  and  waves  of  ft 
court  will  bear  me ;  I  know  it  bringeth  little  comlort  on  earth ; 
and  he  is,  I  reckon,  no  wise  man  that  lookcdi  this  way  to  heaTen.* 
There  is  a  deep  pathos  in  ,the  words  to  those  who  weigh  them, 
and  not  tlie  least  touching  part  of  the  confession  is  the  avowed 
struggle  between  virtue  and  ambition,  and  il.e  undisenised  am- 
sciousness  that  ambition  would  triumph.  Tiiis  is  one  of  Urn  mi*- 
fortuncs  of  power,  tliat  tl^ose  who  have  taaled  it  can  neither  be 
happy  with  it  nor  without  it;  they  are  uneasy  npoo  tbeir  enu- 
nence,  and  yet  are  mortified  to  cooie  down  from  it,  tcaacM  oAy 
clinging  to  the  dignity  while  tbey  are  oppressed  \fj  its  tiwableB, 
In  every  stage,  at  LonI  Bacon  fmnid,  the  distress  fKeditmmmUat — 
the  upward  course  toilsome,  the  standing-plane  painfal,  the 
descent  melancholy.  In  the  conflict  of  %ike\i  ta-lha^  Cerril  had 
never  the  courage  to  resign,  and  yet  was  t!.ankfal  when  a  kioK 
more  absolute  than  the  monarch  he  served  gave  hiui  }.i»  dia- 
missal.  *  Ease  and  pleasnre,*  he  said,  '  qoake  U»  htsvr  o(  titaOh  ; 
but  my  life,  full  of  cares  and  miseries,  dcairfrtii  to  U;  duM/lvftd, 
The  down&ll  from  power,  which  Cecil  ev^ped,  is  Oik  mMw.  mwI 
iate  of  ministers ;  and  tboo^  the  tenure  oi  Wa^  is  m  tlteM^ 
pennaoent,  and  their  orertfannr  as  nmch  fsrer  a*  it  ia  aM#«  4i*- 
astroos  when  it  occnrs,  yet  the  « <mt<oiptfr»iww»  «XMn|«l««  M 
dethroned  sorereigns,  when  Voltstie  wrot«;  hi*  *  CuaAUUt^  wt 


sovereigns, 
suflkiently  numeroos  to  sogieest  one  of  the  mmt  ntnkia^^yatmigm 
in  the  work.  Candide,  at'  Vcsnce,  stls  df^ni  to  *«p|p>*r  m'tAt  «x 
strangers  who  are  aujing  at  the  Mjne  Uitel  m'dL  Ummt^tj  m4 
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as  the  servants,  to  his  astoDuhmcnt,  aJdress  each  of  them  br  tl 
tide  of  'Your  Majesty,'  he  asks  for  an  explajiatJon  of  the  plea- 
saatry: — 

*  I  am  not  jesling,  said  the  first ;  I  am  Achmet  Ilf. ;  I  was  Suit 
several  years  ;  I  dellironeil  my  brother,  and  my  nephew  Iire  delLron* 
me.  They  have  cut  olt'  the  heads  of  my  viziera;  I  shall  paes 
remainder  of  my  days  hi  the  old  Serag^liu;  my  nephew,  the  Sulu 
Mahnioud,  sometimeii  jH^miiU  me  to  travel  for  my  health,  and  I  hai 
come  to  pa»s  the  Carnival  at  Venice. 

'  A  young  man  who  was  close  to  Achmet  ^ipoke  next,  ajid  said,  M] 
name  is  Tvnn;  I  have  been  Enij>eror  of  all  the  Kuiifiias;  I  was  de 
throned  when  1  was  in  my  cradle;  my  father  and  my  mother  h*! 
befii  iuoarce rated  ;    I  was  brought  up  in  pri^n;    I  have  eometini 
pennissioii  to  travel  attended  by  my  keepers,  aud  I  have  come  to 
the  Carnival  at  Venice. 

'The  third  Kicd,    I  am  Charles  Edward,  King  of  En^huid ;    my 
fkcher  has  surrendered  Eiis  rights  lo  me  ;  I  bavefoug-ht  to  sustain  lh«ni| 
my   vanqiiisher*  have  torn    out    tbe   hf&rts  of  eight   hundred   of  mj 
partisans :  I  have  been  put  into  prison  (  I  am  going  lo  Rome  to  pay  i 
vUit  to  my  father,  dethroned  like  my  grandfather  and  myulf,  and 
have  coiife  to  pass  the  Carmval  at  Venice. 

'  The  fourth  then  spoke,  and  said,  I  am  King  of  Poland  -,  tlie  fortoB 
of  war  has  deprived  nie  of  my  hereditury  jstates ;"  my  father  e^perieuc* 
tbe  same  reverses;  I  resign  myself  to  the  will  of  Providetuce.  like  tl 
Sultan  Achmet,  tbe  £inperor  I  van,  and  the  king  Charles  Ivlward.  I 
wjjoitk  God  grant  a  long  life,  and  1  have  come  to  pas!>  tbe  Carnival  at' 
Venice. 

'  The  fifth  said,  I  amatso  King^of  Poland  ;f  T  have  lost  my  kiogdon 
twice,  but  Providence  huA  given  me  another  state  in  wbiich  I  hare  dnn« 
more  gDorl  than  all  tJiy  kings  of  Karniaiia  put  together  have  ever  iloD 
on  the  biinks  t>f  the  Vi»itu!a,  I  also  resign  myself  to  the  will  uf  1*1 
videnee,  ailii  I  have  c<iNie  to  pass  the  Carnival  at  Venice, 

'  There  remained  a  sixth  monajx;h  to  ajteak.  Gentlemen,  hu  faii 
I  am  not  so  great  a  noveroign  as  the  rest,  but  I,  too,  have  been  a  khiffJ 
I  am  TluMxIore,  who  was  elected  King  of  Corsica  ;  I  was  called  "youe 
Majesty,"  and  at  present  am  hartlly  called  "^  Sir  ;"  I  have  4muM<d 
money  to  be  eoltied,  and  do  not  now  possess  a  penny ;  I  hav«  had  tw4 
sect'Ctaried  uf  stale,  and  have  now  scarcely  a  servant ;  I  have  nal  uf 
a  throne  and  was  lotig  in  a  prison  in  London  upon  straw,  and  am  afn 

*  AuguHtuB  in.,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Soxgoy.  Thu  elcetonti-,  tr 
which  he  wiis  [wi«e  di-ivi^ci  \iy  PriiiiLerick  the  Great,  wb»  tihc  hinvdiiMrv  lOic  _ 
which  Vcjttaiiv  speaks.  ULr  liithi.-r.  Augusttii  11.,  becainc  King  of  Folaiid  ia  Msil 
was  de|>meil  in  1704.  r«c(iv(.-r4.'d  ihe  crown  in  1709^  sad  ri>^tain(<d  it  till  his  Omth  ill 
1J33.    tlifidtictorate  of  Saxouy  vasoverrttB  in  170<;  by  Ctiarles  XII.  of  SwrtUn.   i 

t  StuaUlau^  Leutcjyuskl.  Htf  was  elected  King-  of  I'oiond  in  1 704.  lliroiiali  tb0 
itifluencp  of  Charles  XIl.,  uud  was  iletlironed  in  17(19,  after  the  tiiiltlc  of  I'liltuwl, 
He  WW  r»-c'|L>i:iipd  in  1733,  on  tbe  di^th  of  Augustus  II.,  ami  was  uwa 
diiponetBcd  of  bis  Uiogdmn  by  Augustas  HI.  In  I7<^ti  lu  ww  iavesled 
iriui  tli«  ducUies  of  Lorrabi'  and  bar,  uid  k  was  heri',  by  piblit:  worki  i 
pa(ra]uig«  of  llceratore,  that  he  e&nial  the  ealogy  of  VolUure. 


Wlwtelj'*  Editim  of  Baam's  £uajfs. 

[>f  bein^  treated  id  tlie  same  manner  here,  altliougli  I  b&Te  come,  like 
9ur  Majesties,  to  pan  ibe  Carnival  at  Venice. 

*  The  five  other  Kings  heard  ihis  confession  ivitli  a  tioble  compoHaon* 
ach  of  ihem  gave  King  Theodore  tiveniy  sequins  to  buy  soiiiv  clothes 

11(1  shtrta,  Candiftf!  prctjented  him  u-tth  a  dmniuiid  worlli  ttttf  iLmisatut 
)uin'(.  WIjo,  said  the  five  Kings,  is  thii:  man  who  oati  aHiinl  r.>  give 
hundred  times  as  mupli  as  any  of  us?     Are  you,  Sir,  also  a  IciuK? — 

foj  your  Majesties,  and  1  have  no  desire  to  be.' 

Tiie  last  stroke  is  an  instance  of  Voltaire's  conftummate  art, 

rery  common  wiUi    hitn,   in  touveving  his  moral    hy  n  sinslc 

ihrase,  wliicli  lells  with  electrit;  injtidity  and  force.     Tdrgr  r^-^lcc- 

tions  upon  the  vanilv  of  human  wishes  are  usually  numiwTMl 

imon^  the  cQBimonpl3c«$  of  moralists,  r^od  are  uuppuaed  bu  be 

'ismissEvd  wttb  furmal  acquiescence  and  secret  dissent.     Tbf>re  it 

»lliin2,  nt^vcrtheless,  more  deserving  of  attention.     TltPTe  iir« 

ihousands  upon   tboHsa»ds  who,  as   far  aa  llie  incvilabli"  trinl*  nf 

liiV  will  pernut,  posse&s  all  the  elRmeats;  of  happiness  except  ihft 

;lict   that  ttiey  possi^^ss   them.     The  tbtn   of   feliritv    witjUJ   be 

iu]tipLied  to  an  extent  lieyond  ralculaticm  if  tnca  would  make 

le  must  of  what  tbey  have  instead  of  cravini;  wbal  thcT  bave  iwit, 

^i)(l  the  practical  teslimooyul  the  Bacmu  awl  Cecils  to  (!•«  wofiur 

~ian  worltilessneiis  of  the  tbin^'^  which  are  ralad  bigfam  »  ■oidj 

le-ssun  to  leaeEi  genuine  concenioirnt,  and  tan  ■Mbitam  Mto 

lankfulness.      '  I   thank   God,'    said    .MfMite«c[n)CD,    *  tbmt,   Im*- 

ig  bestifwed   u]>oia  me  a  meaa  id  aU  tbinirs,   b«   baa  also  p«C  • 

little   moderation   in  my-  sodL'     Tber?  viU  always  br  ft'*^  O 

igg\o  fur  pre-eminence;  but   reli^ri^n,  pbiLuaopby,   aod  fltp*- 

snce  are  more  efiicaciciiis  tban  tbcy  scrai,  bficww  hy  r»>eB» 

Etling    men    to    obscurity  tbe    nsolt  atmctt  IcH  attMtJM    !■ 

roportion  as  it  l*  complele- 

With  all  bi5  worldly  shremliieH  the  pUMOtf  ftr  WmM  1»IM( 

jnnre  countenanced  by  Bacon  ihaa  tlie  vmrniamim  placti.     'TW 

ways  to  enrich,*  be  »iy*,  '  are  roaoy,  and  nKirt  ofx&Mb  (m1  :    fm' 

imnny  U  one  of  the  beat,  and  yrt  is  dpC  iwoatiwC  ^  **  «rtk* 

ddetli  men  frnm  works  oi  IjbenliiT  aad  ihmnij*     H^  t  mmriu 

jut  a  Urge  fctrtooe  !«  of  no  aolid  mm  Be  IIh  avMrr,  ^-u/^  4p 

ictease  bis    mms  of  giviog.     'TIm  nat  W  bM  eiMV*it ;    (*M 

i^rsunal  fruition  in  anj  man  CMWlt  fodi  to  fcc4  !»«<  rW^M*/ 

is  a  piulouQcl  otwMYatana,  aDtl  foea  to  Ac  root  «rf^  dk  '-j»m^ 

ion  fallacy   that  happtneaa  will  iotTcaw  vifk  HMMf.     T«  • 

sual  gl.ince  tbc  ciitle  of  tajofmenU  a^fftmn  to  9m  rmmtfmf 


I 


4 


in  rrality  it  is  otilv  AanAd,  mkI  iL*  Mlne#4lM^  »'■<<*■ 
on  rcases  with  w/veltT      Ora/  b*J  trri*^  ««  fl<»  ••*■•  ^'l*' 
hisioQ  at  B»rou.     'IVte  is  Ua  «■*  (mI  «ril  i*  pwwtf  ^mU 
TOt.  xcu.  3KI.  atcmi.  r  M7 
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my  worj,  wLut  ]tnDw  h  well),  and  iLat  is,  that  yoa  Imve  leu  the 
power  of  assistm^  olhers  who  have  not  the  same  ri^sonrrrs 
•uppfltt  tliem/  Dr.  Johnson,  inileed,  argued  that  wealth  wo 
buv  respect,  and  respect  pleasure.  '  If  &ix  ^lundrccl  {hioikIb 
rear,'  he  said,  *  procure  a  man  more  consequence,  and  i»f  rn' 
more  hiippiness,  than  six  pounds  a  year,  the  sainc  propurtiun  w 
hold  as  to  six  lliouaand,  and  so  on  as  far  as  opulcnre  ran 
carried.'  Thi?  tbporj'  is  nut  confirmed  by  eipcricnrc.  Xhe  c 
sequence  of  the  rich  does  not  increase  with  this  steady  pro, 
Bion,  hut  quickly  finds  its  limits,  nur  if  the  consequence  w 
money  purcljases  of  a  nature  to  Cotifer  euhstanfial  satislaeli 
Montesquieu  s'lys  be  had  found  thsit  most  peo].ile  oti9y  slaved  to 
make  a  large  fortune  tn  be  in  despair  whon  they  bad  made  k 
because  thev  were  not  hij^ti-liom.  Tbc  separation  of  ranks  waf 
maiutaincd  in  France  with  far  greater  rigour  ihtm  with  as, 
money  did  less  in  hrenkin?  down  the  barrin'  which  dii'ided 
aristocrat  from  \\\e  miliiviamire.  Yet  as  even  in  Englaud 
considerntioD  ubtniniiUle  hy  we;dth  alone  is  incomplete,  no 
can  fail  to  have  remarked  that  the  effect  upon  the  owner  i«  tAth«T 
to  render  him  restk-ss  than  contented.  The  desire  for  social  dis- 
tinctiuu  lias  been  kindled  to  his  mind,  tuid  he  is  iar  more 
irritated  by  what  is  denied  him  than  soothed  hj"  what  he  can  ^l. 
Whatever  may  be  the  psj-ticular  advant&sw»  of  wealth,  the  appli- 
cation of  La  Hnrbrfoucauld's  rule  to  observe  Low  far  the  po*- 
Bcssor  is  hap])y  before  dcsiiinfr  the  pisstessions,  must  at  Inut 
satisfy  ctimpeteut  inquirers  tlgat  the  bnlEince  of  true  enjovment  is 
not  ill  his  favour.  One  reason  for  desiring  ricljes  is  ppctiliail 
specious,  wiiich  is  to  bo  above  the  necessity  of  n  ri^id  Bc»>ni 
or  the  pressure  of  debt;  but  a  striking  and  instnutive  note 
Archbishop  Whatcly  shows  that  even  this  plausible  expeclati 
is  deceptive : — 

'  It  is  worlh  rpmnrHng'^  as  a  curious  cipcumstanee.  and  the  rvv^rsc 
ivhat   many  would  expect,  that  the  e:tperis«i  cnUfd   for  bv  a   real 
imaiilHcd  iiecesMty  of  \\\ofc  who  have  large  incomes  nre  ereaier  in  p 
portion   than   those  of  persoii^  with   slendprer  means;   said  that  con 
queiilly  a  latter  prnpnrtian  of  what  are  called  Ilie  rich  are  in  emba 
eiTcnnas^Uiricta  thun  uf  tlie  poorer.     This  is  oAeu  orerlookedr  beea 
the  abiolttte  wtmber  of  liioee  with  large  incomes  is  to  much  les4,  tint, 
of  course,  the  abstilute  Dumber  of  persons  under  pecuniary  difficulties 
iu  the  |K)Ofer  elassea  must  form  a  very  great  majority.    But  if  j-oti  lonL 
to  the  proporfions.  it  ia  quite  the  reveree.    Take  the  number  of  jwnons 
of  each  amt^utit  of  income,  divided  Into  classes  from  lOOf.  per  anotmi 
to  lOOjOUO?.  per  aiinuii^  and  you  will  find  \.he  pfT'Centage  of  iliose  w 
are  under  pecuniary  difficulties  cantinnaliif  nugntentiiiff  as  you  go  np- 
wanls.     And  when  you  come  to  sovereign  states^  whose  revT-nui-  i* 
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ie«l    by    iniJlioiis,    ymu    will     Itardiy    find    <mr  ihnt    !•<    iint  deeply 
oJveil  in  fWlil!     So  that  it  woidil  app^'.if  the  lar^r  t)i«  iitcutue  the 
er  it  is  t»i  live  wiriiin  it.' — Whately's  ttactin,  p.  a70. 

nihrr  wcn-fls.  tlie  trmpltitinii  tn  spenr]  incrpjisr-s  in  a  grcaler 
tiotliaii  tlis  WL'Alth.  An  nrcpssiun  of  Inrtiltlc  W.hjuIcI  «I  firsl  afTnril 
Uef,  bal  in  a  short  lime  it  would,  rn  tlie  inajoril^'  nf  persons, 
lift  more  rliffirult  tn  keep  within  the  bounds  of  tlie  liir^'er  »uni 
11  of  (lie  less.  This  common  Icmlenry  of  uiiinkiii'l  to  go 
V<md  llipir  means  has  nrcasioned  competenrp  to  bp  defined  as 
three  hiindrpd  a  v(^ar  tnore  than  voti  possess.  With  tbe  very  rich, 
for  three  hiinHrorl  it  n-outd  often  be  neressarr  to  read  thirty 
th<ru8:inJ  :  sinee  not  only  is  the  proportion  of  inrolveil  pt-nple 
ealest  ninon^  thoae  wiio  Lave  \h^  amplest  intomes,  but  their 
hatrrassnierrts  bear  a  Israrr  proportion  to  their  reaonrt-es  and 
demands  ivliifh  are  mndc  upon  them,  AsCowIptshvb,  *nie 
rich  man  '*  emphalitfilly  poor.'  The  remedy  for  debt,  after 
le  absolute  essentials  of  each  station  are  snpplicJ,  is  tlierefore 
ilainly  to  be  soujjlit  in  increased  cronomy,  and  not  in  inrreaieil 
Itl],  It  was  to  piuare  ttic  necessary  thrift  thxt  Svift  %a.\A  *a 
man  Ehould  have  tnoney  in  his  bcud,  bot  not  to  bis  bearl* 
loiild  look  afler  it  both  in  the  raaking  and  th*  ipending  to 
rap*r  the  miseries  *-hich  the  wiint  of  it  produc?*,  but  aliould 
wure  of  lovinjj  It.  He  prided  hiuuelf  inueh  upon  a  maxian 
ich  hit  tlie  true  modium  between  ifnprudcnrr  atul  rorrtoo«>M«, 
iri  det  tared  it  ought  to  be  written  in  lett^n  of  diamonil.  I>jn) 
'lin*;broke,  who  kntrw  his  propensity,  n-pUrd  that  *  a  wUe  man 
loald  take  care  how  he  lets  monev  g-et  toti  much  into  hia  head, 
it  would  most  assuredly  descend  to  the  heait,  tf)«  teat  of  iSe 
.isians/  There,  ac^^ordin^lr.  it  did  desrrad  as  be  adranced  to 
ars,  Kaeb  must  natch  an:ninst  hi»  predomJnaait  ^eo^eoej — 
thepnifuse  lesm  to  be  IVu^I.  the  parsimonioDS  to  be  tiber*!. 
A  lE^mJeman  in  tiarrow  ri reams tancet  qnoted  tbe  cuinmoa 
ying,  '  Powrty  is  no  crime,'  and  wai  xruwrred.  "Ye*,  but  it  IS 
orw.'  Many  prove  that  tlip^t'  are  seriooslj  of  thi*  o^piiiifw  by 
c  distioneBt  arts  wlilch  they  practise  to  get  money.  Otber* 
k  down  opon  tl^rt-  in'lt::^nt  n>  thotig^i  \\iv  ttitnffi  rxtrmal  Ut  a 
n,  and  not  tlie  man  himself,  were  tbe  proper  objccls  of  regard. 
II  snHi  people  earn  the  atera  rebtilte  of  Gray  that  tbeir  aortrty 
in  their  tnind.  Arcbbishop  Wbately^  bowrrer,  dir«IU  opon 
just  distinction  that  tbongfi  porerty  ia  not  du||;raMfal,  ibe 
r  it  i$  felt  to  be  tndnmt.  *  A  sian  of  |CfHe  i*  not 
sbamed  of  conl'esung  it :  but  lie  keep*  di«  nar&f  of  It  ovt  of 
sig^bt.*  He  mentions  tbat  a  perMtu,  who  diflpntnl  tW  a«aff ino. 
obserred  in  rrfntation  of  it,  *  Why  ttiia  coat  ibat  I  aom  hat*  ort  I 
bare  bad  tnrovd  Uecwne  I  cauM  not  well  aflbrd  a  orw  oot^  ixA\. 

Y  2  I.*** 
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care    not    who    knows    it.'     His    inslanrf,    as    tlie    Arrhhishr 

atu'eiy  remarks,  proved  tbe  point  he  was  con  trover!  in  g,  or  S\f 
would  liaie  worn  \\\evoiiX  without  lumin^r-  *  He  miptit  have  hncl 
it  scuurcJ  if  ueedful  \  but  tJiou^h  clean,  it  vaooIlI  slUl  Lave  luriktd 
threadbare ;  and  be  did  not  like  tu  make  ttiis  display  ol  poterly; 
If  his  pj-inclple  lind  been  correct  he  would  liuve  be-ea  contenl  il 
Wcatlicr,  when  Lc  did  not  rLt^uire  it  ft»r  warmtli,  to  walk  llic 
strceti,  or  call  upon  his  friends,  without  any  txtsM  at  at1,  nnil 
mif^ht  have  alleged  tbe  same  rensoii,  ibat  hr  ccuilil  not  wfll  nffofd 
to  wear  one  every'  daj',  Ig;i]oraJice  nJ"  tlijs  difli-renre  Iwlwcen 
shame  of  poverty  itself,  and  s!iame  of  beinc  t'onipelled  to  expow 
it  in  ways  which  are  a  violntirm  4if  tbe  estnbUshed  pr<iprieiie» 
life,  Iws  g^iven  rise  lu  many  erritui?ous  judgments.  Ainong  tt 
compaalcns  of  Ucvnalds,  when  he  nas  studying^  his  art  at  Rome, 
was  a  fellow-pupil  of  tbe  name  of  Astley.  Tbey  made  «n 
excursion,  nitli  &oine  olbfrs,  on  a  Kultrv  day,  and  all  except 
Astley  look  off  their  roats.  After  several  taunts  he  was  per- 
suaded to  do  the  saine^  and  displayed  oo  the  batk  of  Lis  waist- 
coal  a  foaming  nuterfalL  Distress  had  I'ompEiUed  liini  lu  palrh 
Ids  clothes  with  one  of  tiis  own  landscapes.  His  rrlticlaticc  to 
exhibit  bis  expedient  is  imputed  by  one  bio^aphef  to  *  a  ptotid 
heart.'     It  was  more  likely  to  be  due  to  a  sense  of  decorum. 

Archbisiiop  VVhalely  points  out  that  there  are  other   ibino 
nbicli    are  no  discredit,  but  wliich  delicacy  keeps   in   the    baci 
g:rouiid  because  they  aie  offensive  when  obtruded,  and  amor 
these  he  names  self-love,  or  the  deliboralc  desire  for  our  a\ 
linpptness.      I*ersons    not  actuslomed    to  reflect  arc    siiinetimf 
confounded  when  a  sojdiist,  who  is  culpably  selfish,  ntainlail 
that  tbey,  in  their  wav,  are  selfisli  like  bimsclf.     But  it  is  not  til 
desire  for  happiness  wbii;h  is  criminal,  but  tbe  atJempt  In  obtaif 
it  throug-b  pomicious  objects  and  by  forbitlden  means.     Il  makcs^ 
all  the  difference  whether  it   is  sought  throti^h  <loin?  ptoA  or 
injury  lo  others,  throuprh  virtue  or  vice,  tbroujrb  obeying  or  dis- 
nbevin^  the  commands  of  God.     Not  that  those  wlio  act  fit 
principle  have  habitually  or  even  usually  before  their  minds  tl 
blcssing^  to  themselves  which  is  the  ultimate  consequence  of  tlu 
conrJucI,  for  the  precepts  by  which  they  arc   guided  are  intril 
sically  beautiful^  and  when  once  tbcy  aiv  justly  appn-ciateil 
luved  on  their  own  account.     It  is  the  essential  cbaracteiisticof  tl 
iiiDral  rcg'ulationa  of  Omnipotence  that  being  contrived  in  inRntte 
ivisdoin  they  tarry  with  them  in  tbe  lung:  run  every  advaot 
They  are  delightful  io  themselves,  and  tbe  very  same  net  nhtchi 
heat  for  each  is  lor  the  benefit  of  all,     '  It  is  eurious  to  obiierr< 
says  Archbishop  Wbatejy,  '  how  people  who  are  always  ihiiil    _ 
of  tlieii  own  pleasure  or  interest  M'ill  often,  if  possessing  ron- 
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*^»iUenilil«  al)ili(v»  ]iiake  others  ^ive  wnv  lo  them,  and  obtriin 
eventliing  lliey  seek,  ejrrept  happiness.  For  like  a  spoiled  chikl, 
whuj  ftt  length  cries  lor  tlie  nmon,  llicy  are  alwnj's  tltssatislied. 
Ami  the  benevoleol,  who  are  always  thinkLng  t>f  others,  and 
uuriririn^  their  own  perscmal  gratiHcations,  are  usuolly  the 
ihni>[iie»t  oi  tiiaukind,' 

111   ireatinjr  of  the  ilifference  between  the  'disgraceful*  nnd 

!ic  *indectnt,'   Artlibisliop  Wliatefj'  mentions  that  the  Greek* 

id  Ilin*  Hoinans  onfortumilely  hnd  not,  like  mirselves,  a  separate 

fi>r  each  ;  turpe  and  aiff^piv  served  lo  express  bnth.     'Some 

Mhr  aiU'i4.'nt    philosophers/    he   adds,   'especially   the   Cynics, 

founded  paradoxes  on  this  ambigalty,  and  thus  (jewitdered  tliem- 

selvos   nod  tlieir  hearers/     It   is   a  peculiar  eseelleiice   nl'  the 

wrilinfl^of  the  Archbishop  that  he  is  careful  tr>  weigh  the  significa- 

rtiun  of  wards,  and  examine  whether  iheygive  atruercpresenlalion 

)f  iliiiiors.      Upon  the  oliseni'aiion  of  Lnrd  Bacon  that  *  time  is  the 

[mite»l  innoviitur,'  he  tnakcs  ifie  useful  remark,  that  though  this 

!in  nitowahic  nnd   convenient   uiudc  of  speaking,   effects  are 

protlueed  not  A*/  time  hut   in  time.     'In  reality,'  he  continLies, 

■  ijuotinu    from    Bishop    Copleston,     '  time    dots    nothing    and   is 

jnulhiii>;.     We  use  it  as  n  ruinpendlous  expression  for  all  those 

Iciiuses  which   operate  slowly  and   impercepliblv,  but  unless  some 

xtsttive  lauBe  is  in  action  no  <  h-mije  takes  plate  in  the  lapse  of 

thoiimiiid  ytiars.'     Bishop  Coplestcii  prol>ably   borrowed    the 

reHeclion  from  Hooker,  who  says  'that  lime  doth   Imt  measure 

ither  tilings,  imd  neither  worketh  in  them  any  real  effect  nur  is 

Iscif  ever  capable  of  any.**     Our  sense  of  the  importance  and 

re^jponsihiltty  of  hum»n  actions  is  extremely  increasied  by  the 

[consideration.     Out    of  the    physical   Euavs   of  nature,    and    the 

'operations  of  the    brute  creation,  there  is  no  other  agent    but 

man.     la  laws,  in  govertiment,  in  arts,  io  sciences,  in  every  po»- 

*  And,  rhc'tefbre,'  proci-eds  this  frcat  aod  csAct  ihink-pr,  *  when  cotmnouly  wu 
tnse  \d  lay  lha(  time  i]otli  tat  or  frel  out.  all  tfiti))^,  thai  ioiuu  iiicii  »t'e  prosperous 
L^iul  happy  <I3)V  ^»I  I'l"  so">e  lueu's  ilays  are  uiisrruMf,  iii  all  thvstt  niid  (be  like 
[Bpeeihi«  tlm  wliicJt  isimtru-J  orilie  tiiuf  imot  v«rifi>.'dyf  limy  itsulf,  bm  B(,Te^tli 
Imii')  iho«e  thin^H  wljicb  arc  in  X\m^,  uiid  do  by  nicaus  uf  m  ai'iirconjuuctioa 
|«itl»T  lay  llieir  hunlcn  ujinu  the  luik,  ut  m\  llieir  &rowu  iii>nn  the  tiieoil  of  tluii?. 
j'pii,  t\\v  ip|]r  u[i|>urIui.riiii-K  itliicli  "Vv  iiiKrilR<  Co  time,  do,  \n  trutli,  cleave  Id  ilie 
ttilni;:^  ih«-mir'|Tt'8  trtirrewhli  limv  U  Joipcitl;  :i»  for  tlmt.*,  it  ueithtT  c^uti/th  things 
iiiiiitii'N  "f  lhii![rs.  iiltliiiug!i  it  conifiriFe  nnd  coiilaiu  Isoili.'— //uu^^i-r'* 
u.  []    <'JK'],  eil.  Kl'IiI*.'.      It  a  nut  "fvty  lik>ely  (hat  llie  C^rdiunl  Imjteriuli 

,U~ I'Lid  StuikAjieat'e,  liiii  Via  c  xprL-ian-d  iiudtr  a  diStrifut  mctRphoi'  thai  fame 

I'  o|>portiiuity  of  Uiut','  (if  which  ihc  jmei  sjwtiki  in  hi*  famous  pa**ag«;. — 
•  T'ltfe  is  a  li'le  in  tl'«  affaire  of  men,' 
'  TIiltp  ia  noh'ulj-,'  miiil  IIk'  CardiiiiJ,  '  wltaifl   fonutie  does  not  visil  oc«!  in  his 
ifc;  but  »hen  ehc  ftii.l»  lie  ts  mrt  r«uly  lonaa^e  her,  giKgDes  in  nl  ihe  door, 
out  ihrini^  ibc  wiuilav.' 
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sible  uuLiluiioti,  all  evil  and  all  good  axe  the  direct  result  ol 

WTttilo  we  are  oa  the  sabject  of  language  it  may  be  wdl  t*» 
niL-ntiou  that  butU  Ar^KbUbu)}  Wliatelv  aiid  BiaLup  Cuplettim 
apnenr  to  Us  Ui  be  nmtak^Q  In  their  {Wivatlon   ot  *  ttta^lr^ater.* 
Xbe  IJiahop  supposes  i>t  tu   come   from  the  'Spanisli  todito, 
familiar  dicuDUtive  of  tudo  (U>lo),  one  who  drvea  pverytLinj;  for 
vuu — a  fnv-lulam — a  Iretjur-at  member  uf  Uii;  Spaniab  huusctiohi.' 
He  seems  to  have  i>%'erioi>k«d  tlie  olijcciiua  ttiat  tlic  tran&lonnu' 
t'tun  of  n-nrds  of  turei^  oriaio   into  En^isli   terms  ul  a  siiniUi 
sound  and  iif  an  i?illirt-'lv  clitTeieut  meaniiLe,  cau  only   take  iplActr 
thmugli  the  i^uraiit;  and  when  it  is  remeuibeccd   llint  '' 
eater  *  did  Dot  come  iutn  use  tlLi  the  eailv  putt  ul'  iJie  la&t  cenii 
and    was  a  plim^e   uf  the    educated    L-la&scs,   wliiiU    Lias    hanil 
cvi>n  non-  (iesrende<l  tii  the  lower,  it  \ia  alutcisl  uupu&sible  that  i 
should  uniformly  have  been  wriiicn  and  priniEd  lu  its  rurru]>tr 
lorm   Mittkout  Leaving   iu   aoy   auUmr   the   sLight^at    liace   ul  il 
source.     Archbishop  Whatel^'  tlduks  that  *toad'  i&  an  eqaalt; 
improbable  origin,  and  derives  tlie  teitn  from  a  oi^Dnte  expretaii 
which   Ije  sutHeicntly  iiidii^ilps  by  tin.*  reiuiurk,    tliat  4»ae  eleinci 
in  (.-lycnuiog^v  is  the  t^'udrnt  y  to  alter  the  pn^Kiunciiition  rif  aof 
word  whicli  ia  in  itself  ujiJjL'i^dming.    Toad,  liowevcr,  is  ligLu     In 
the   ''Adventures  of  David  Simple,'  a  novel  by  iMiss  iieldi 
which  appeared    in    lZ-14:,    tlie    word    i^    used    by    one    of   I 
characters,   mid   was  then  so   uncommon,   that   xa  explanatiou 
aske<l  by  auirtbcr,  who  says  '  It  is  a  ti'iui  he  bad  never  b« 
before."      '  1  don't  wonder,  sir,'  is  tlie  reply,  'you  never  heard 
It ;  I   wi>b  I  lind  spent    uiy  life  witliout   Einowing^  tlie  meaning;  of 
it.     It  is  a  meiapUor  taken  Irtun  a  mountehaidi's  boy  eating  ta 
in  order  to  show  his  master's  »dull  lu  expelling  ^loisot].     It 
built  cm  3  supposition,   which  I  am  afraid  is  too  generally  t 
that  peo])lc  M'ho  are  so  uiikupjiy  ns  to  be  in  a  j>tale  itf  depciudencc^. 
are  forced  to  do  the  must  nauseous  things  tliut  caJi  be  tituUf^ht 
to  pleitse  and  humour  tJteir  jHitrons.'     Cuiijetitural  etymology  i 
liltio  bettor  than  ju^^^lery.    VVlifirewe  have  the  opjutriunity  to  com- 
pare the  guess  witb  llie  Inct  ifje  former  Iins  almost  always  provi 
to  be  wruiu:,  and  the  koown  origin  of  many  nurds  t»  sudicienl 
sliow  that  no  ingenuity  eiiuld  divine  the  cirfrutnsiaiices  frum  whirh 
ihey  were  derived  if  once  their  history  uas  lost. 

In  the  nnnotations  upon  Hucoa's  Essay  on  '  Cuatom  snd  Eil 
cation*   Archbislioj)  VV'linfely  has   again   to   ohsPTve  upon  a  coi 
fusion  f>f  terms  wUicli   were  forinerly  kept  distimt.     *At 
present    day    il  it,  i-liuiiihiii    to   nsc    tiie    v""!*    "cuslnwi"  am 
"'habit"  as  synonymous,  and   ulifii  io  e»  'tttor  wb 

Uacon  would  Uave  Ui>ei)  the  hint  UmV  t 
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daoote  respectivelir  the  oaiue  vitl  the  ^^Kf.     Repealed  mcim 

alitute  the  "  ciKtotn,"  and  the  **  habit"  U  tbe  eomlitioo  of 

«r  bo«lj  dien<;c  re»»kii<:'      It  was  thus  that  Addtsoa  applied  tbe 

terms  wbeo  be  spokeof  *habii&  beia^  mnimctetl  bv  loo^caMMB.* 

'  Manv  examples,'  savs  Lord  Bacnn,  *  mar  bn  pal  ol  the  lone 

ot'  cu&iom  botli  upi.i>Q  iniml  and  bodj  ;^  umI,  tho^ti  tberv  is  do 

truth  more  iamiliar,  tbe  enmnpratioa  of  example*  never  fasts  M 

engtbea  ouc  sense  of  its  importance.     .'^d(U«ia  dw«Us  opon 

l^ajid  feature, — ^that  it  midcrs  things  pltannl  which  st  the 

Tninencenient    wete    poiafttl.      He    4]ao(es.   an   ohawanoM   fli 

Bacon  that  tiie  palate  acquir<^3  a  peculiar  itrli»h  for  liq—w,  amA 

codr*  antl  clnret,  wkjcb  nt  tbe  first  taste  irv  (Jisa^raafele ;  aod 

a«ertion  hnlda  a£  a  thouaaoii  partirnlan.     NmnfliMM  hMd- 

dups  are  the  romforts  of  those  who  hav«   bee'D  lan^  huh*]  to 

tbm.     Tbe   tij^blaiider?  coLjld  with  difficait*-  br  penwilid  la 

flcmpy  the  teata   tber  took  from   the  Kngltsh  at  liw   battle  «f 

~'resl<>ii-|wn3,  and  at  the  end  ui  a  Seoctish  ■"*"—  ptafrned  •* 

ic-  in  tlie  upcn  air.     Evea  a  aimrt  appcmticahip  ptadoee*  the 

nflarT  in  a   lessor  de^^ee.     When  BoipBiB  Piamk\m  «■•  e^ 

i^eil  in  superiotendia;  the;  erGctnm  «f  saBC  £*rt<t  aA  a  defease 

iuat  the  Indiaas^on  tbe  frontipx,  be  pniewi  Itis  nifhts  wTspfwd 

p  in  a  blanket  un  the  hard  floor  of  a  biHf  aadt  «■  liis  fint  iilara 

civilized    Life  cuirld  scnrcelv  slevp  ie  a  bnl.      Tbe  saMe  MM^ 

were  experienced  br  Captain  Ron  aod  his  crew  wh^  '^T 

wcae  taken  un  board  tiie  Imibeiia  after  ifadr  Falar  «aariMH|ift 

Accustomed   to   Iri:  on   tiie  fruzen    looir  or  the  bate  lOck,   ibe 

•lumodatinoa   of  a  whaler  were  too  iQzarioas  Isr  ibcni,  aod 

aptain  Ross  wus  obliged  to  excliaoi^  bis  baiBiam't  far  a  chflK 

is  comrades^  he  says,  coaid  mt  Uttle  belter  tbas  biimelf.  and 

it  rt-Hiuired  titae  Xu  reconcile  them  to  ifan  p  — Jtw >  coatforts. 

This  boneficcnt  l^wof  our  uatun^  equalises  to  a  decree  hernnd 

bat  most  persons  imagine  the  bappincw  of  tb*^  diflereat  cloMes 

nituikind.     Tbe  ruder  habitatioos,  l^ie  coaner  fare,  tbe  bodily 

\\  ai  ilie  poor  are  not  ungrateful  lo  thenL,  aad  it  ia  oalv  wfaa 

tey  drop   below  tbeit  average  coaditioa  tbat  their  salfcriogB 

:enve.     Tliey  mav,  Like  richer  men,  be  BnaUed  by  the-  cm*- 

of  disrontent,    but  their  senses   ait*  BOl  afllieCBd  bjT  OfCflB^ 

MWKcs  whjcli  custom  has    reudereil  n8tara.l.      As-  il  is  *itb  tbe 

baify,  M>  with  thtf  mitid.     Lord  Simers  told  Addison  thai,  to^iB^ 

baaB  ofaiigod  to  aearcU  nmonK  ^^'d  recurds,  rim  task  wliteb  M  the 

wm  wBa»mveij  akaaoie   liecame  so  exceed uicri*'  pifwrat 

bepnefieived  it  tu  taadiag-Vir^l  orCireno:,  alchoag-b  rbisaigat 

aturv  h:id  been  hja  cDCjAant  deji^;|bt.      It  is  a  fraqoenC  leiBarlt 

lUoto  who  haw  tiaaa  t»  the-  btgbesc  emineiice  in  ibe  Isw 
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conceived  in  the  bejL;inmn}>:  a  disgust  of  the  study.    There  is, 
indeed,   here    a  secuod    principle    at    work.      All   appreciatioa 
depends  upon  koowled^e,  and  a  minuti^r  acquaintance  with  sab- 
jecls  wbich  to  the  eye  of  ignorance  present  a  barren  abd  repulsive 
prospect,  discloses  unej^pected  attractions  tu  the  mind.     There  is 
no  profession  which  by  tlie  combined  force  of  custom  anil  its  own 
iulierent   intercsl,    wiJl  not  prove   agreeable    jf  ouce    its  eleme: 
art'  mastered.     Those  wlio  retire  in  disgust  have  ra.rely  appit 
with  vigour  to  tlie  task,  and  a  lazv  or  sullen  routine  neither 
commnmcates  knywledste,  nor  forms  habits,  unless  it  be  the  hfti 
of  lazLm^sB  and  sullenness. 

Tlie  inlluence  of  use  in  subduing  painful  teHBations  is 
spicuoHs  in  the  iin?dical  pr^jfegsion.     The  horror  of  dissection*, 
the  sickening  fniiitness   produced   by  the  sight  nf  wounds  and 
operations,  woubl  incapacitate  men   from  lending  lo  nature  the 
resources  of  art  unless  tlie  feelin{2;s  nere  blunted  by  Xhe  repetttioi 
of  the  spectacle.     But  here  tlie  ;;ain  seems  upon  a  superiici 
view   to    be  attended    with   a   loss.      If  the    oftcncr   we    wilu 
suffering  the   less  we  are  moved  by  it,  there   appears  a  risk  that 

our    desire   to    alleviate    it  wilt    be    proportionably  diminished. . 

Bishop   Sutler,  the  profoundest  and   Jiiost  practical  of  melapbyi^^fl 
sicians,  who  applied  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subtle  law^^^ 
ul  the  mind  tf>  show  the  wisdom  which  contrived  it,  and  lo  correct 
the  evils  which  beset  it,  has  cleared  away  the  difficulty  in  one 
the  most  luminous  and  important  passages  of  bis  incomparab 
work.     What  he  calls  the  passive  impreAsion^  the  mere  involun- 
tary sentiment  of  pity,  is  weakened  by  familiarity  with  distress; 
but  as  the  original  compassion  is  an   incentive  to  render  reUel^ 
those  who  obey  the  call  have  their  habits  of  benevolence  stren^h- 
cned  in  the  same  degree  that  their  mental  uneasiness  is  decrea 
£vcry  time  the  exhibition  of  misery  hardens  our  feelings, 
effiirt  to  remove  it  invipirates  our  charity.     Pily  begets  benefi- 
cence, and  the  practice  of  beneficence  dispenses  with  (be  necesilty 
fur  the  jiainful  instigation  of  heartrending-  pity.     No  nne  csn 
contemplate  these  effects  of  custom — the  deadening  of  a  eensftti>oa 
wbicb,  if  it  was  conCinuous,  would  render  philanthropy  torture, 
ami  the  contemporaneous  impulse  given  to  the  active  exertionf 
which  are  to  carry  relief — and  not  admire  the  wonderful  work  oS 
the  Creator  in  the  moral  conslittitlon  of  man,     Paley  was  so 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  fostering  tbc  habit  of  beneficeitc^, 
because  it  is  a  ijuality  cherishctl  by  indulgence  and  soon  obliterated 
by  neglect,  that  he  advised  the  bestowing  abns  upon  beggars  of 
dubious  credit  on  the  ground  that  a  wise  man  will  do  for  bis  own 
sake  what  he  would  hesitate  to  do  for  the  sake  of  the  petitioner. 
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'  however,  there  are  alvajs  abondsDce  a€  deaerru^  objects, 
there  can  be  no  orraaion  lo  baverrcoune  to  doq  blf ol  or  pemkioas 
modes  of  inaintaiiiiiig'  the  principle.  '^If,*  lars  Arrfalmfaup 
M\,  'you  jzive  freely  Co  n^^fcd  u>d  fihhr  wrw-t-bci'gaw, 
fou  are  in  fact  hirinp  people  lo  dress  tbemselves  in  Klthv  ni^ 
md  go  about  beggiiiz  «lth  fictiitotis  tales  of  dUlress.'  TImh 
Imposture  is  encoura*^  and  l))e  Tuiue  of  him  who  fives  «<iaM 
.i>e  kept  alive  bv  slitnutaling  vice  ip  bita  who  receivr*. 

It    would  be  BuperflooQS  to  quote  examples  of  the  tTTanAjr 

»f  had  habits,  for  the  evil  is  evenrwhere.     The  deeper  the  chain 

its  tlie  more  iinpoteot  is  the  |rallet]  victiin  tp  shake  it  off;  tlw 

lore  it  becomes  his  curse  the  more  sareJj  does  he  Bwke  il  Us 

luie-e.     The  practice  e\'en  surriTes  the  moti<res  which  pradnerd 

'Though  the  Count/   savs    Fielding,  clescfibio^  the    social 

iterrouree  between  the  fniadaJmt  framester  afkd  the  tiiief,  *  knew 

if  lie  won  ever  so  much  of  )lr.  Wild  he  sboald  not  remve  a 

illtiiis-,  VPt  could  he  (i<.>t  relraia  from  packing  the  card*;  Dor 

>uiil  Wild  keep  bis  hands  out  of  his  friend's  pockets,  tfaii«;r||  he 

knew  there   vini  notLing'  in  them.'      Tbe    bootless    babii   wiB 

piiietimes  predominate  over  death  itaelf,     C«citade«,a  •ycophaaC 

>f  IticUetieu,  wmte  in  his  last  momenta  to  the  Cardinal  that  b* 

rns  happy  to  die  before  him,  thai  be  mt^bt  not  wttoess  the  rod 

M  ao   lihiatrioii^  n  statesman.      Fawninsr  and  ftatterr  crmM  arail 

litn  mi  lunger,  but  be  was  tbe  slave  of  a  pait  vhirh  was  mc^e 

Meiit  wttli  him  than  tbe  tremeodou*  future  upon  which  be  was 

Kcring. 

The    peTscrcring  cultiTatioD  of  oor    (aenlliea  t*    a    form    of 

latnm,  and  the  repetition  of  an  art,  with  the  addition  of  aiming 

each  repetition  at  increosin^  exceUence,  »■  pfwIiJrtive  both  of 

?ility  and  improTement.      Tlie   proceH    is  eiemplifietl    in  s 

lundrcd  familiar  cirtumstanee»,  but  it  strikM  lu  moat  when  iha 

^acquirement  is  out  of  the  usual  mutine,  though  not,  perhapi,  in 

^B^elf  at  all  more  eitraordinar^-  than  what  we  hourly  wttn'-«*.    The 

^Byc,  when  perfect,  itiight  be  supposed  to  reveal  toone  perwm  what 

^K  does  to  another,  and  by  no  mean»  to  require  a  sperul  edoeatjim 

^Bbr  each  set  of  objeifs.    In  nothinir,  on  tbe  contrary,  arellw eJTecta 

^^f  training  more  cnnspicuou«,  or  to  the  nninitinled  moreaiiri'rising. 

Oatiis borough  says,  tbat  an  artist  knows  ao  oHjrinal    from  a  copy 

by  observing  the   touch   nf  the  pencil,  fur  there  will  l»e  the  IBIIM 

individoality  an  the   atnfkes  of  the  hruih  as   in  the  strokes  of  a 

pen.     Those  who  can  at  once  diitin^tiisb  betwei-n  different  sort* 

of  handwriting  are  yet  often  astoniilicil  at  the  p«t»e»«i*»n  of  lb* 

fa.  ulty  whi-n  it  is  exercised  upon  piilures.      No  cjijrrarer,  in  likn 

maimi-r,  can   counterfeit  tbe  ntjU-  uf  nnotber.     Hi*  brcthrm  of 

the   craft  would    not  only  immediately  det«t»    the  forpery,  but 

would 
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would    recoffaise   the  distinctii'e    strokes    of   tlie  forgrr.*     Sir 
Joftliua  Re^nolila    states  lliat  a  jeweller  will    be  nmnwH!  when 
an  in^iitenencetl    persnii   is   incnpablc   of  aeeing;   the   difTpmiw 
Joetwefra  a  (,-ouple  of  diamonds  nf  uniHjual  briliiancy,  ''Dot  rtm- 
sinlering'  ihat  tliere  was  a  rime   when  hr  himaelf  ooultJ  nol  ham 
bpuii  able  to  pronouace  wbiili  of   llic  two  was  ttic  niure  jwrfeci.' 
A  slicplienj  can  tell  every  sheep  in  Wia  flock  by  its  roniiiriraoce, 
wlucli    nevevtheiesa    seems    slrang-e    t<>    Alanv    who    t)iM:riimiial>r 
ttfBtaDtiv   in  hutnaa  bcic^s  t>etween  Cover  and  fare.      Thnrv  ii  no 
other  tliHifultT  in  die  case  tlinn'  ihtit  they  are  iwt  accuBtDmHl  (■ 
observe  sljeop    it)   the  same   ilejp'ee  as  men.      SoVefPlgW*  Tfcrm 
a  muhiiutle  uf  perstmH  at  tlimr  unurta  who  are  flattered  b^  bving 
remembered  and   by  any  allusmn  to  past  ennver^ntions  and  d^ 
cumatances.     The  ImpreBsion  left  ia  tiial  tliere  must  he  a  peculistf 
reiT'U'd  when  (he  recollection  has  survived  the  public  events  whtck 
have  intervened,  and  the  uaeeasinor  excitement,  pomp,  and  liignilr 
wliich  ej)i:~o[npasB  a  throne.    The  presumed  exception  ift  the  To\r. 
Tlie  iiopnrtnncc  attached  to  such  complimentary  niitice»  caoMt 
princes  to  tullivatc  the  power,  and  Gibbon  had  notired  tliat  all 
the  royal    families  in  Europe  were  rpmnrkable  for  the  fiiruIlT  otf 
recnpiisino^    individuals  and    of   recalling    proper  mimes.      J  he 
Marquis  dr  Bouille  said  it  was  like  a  sixth  sense  bestowed  upuo 
them  by  nature.     'Are  you  the  relation  of  the  Abb*  de  Mod* 
tesquicu  that  I  saw  here  in  company  with  the  AhW  d'F-stnKlw?' 
inquired   V'tctor  II.   of   Montes({uieii  when    he  visited   Piedawnt 
'lour  Miijesty,'   lie  answered,   'is  like  Ciesnr,  who  never  for? 
any   name.'     Montescjuieu    himsplf    rerords    hia    reply,    fnr 
thouj^ht  it  Was  happv,  and   that  he  h:id  (leliiiili-lv  comparerl  hit 
Sardinian  Majesty  to  CEPsar.     He  was  not  annre  that  all  mtmarcbs 
were  Caesars  in  tliis  pariiculur,  ami  the  possession  of  the  aaine 
faculty  in   art    unusual   cleyree    bv  nn   entire   order  of  petson* 
different   sexes,   nations,   and  linentre,   and   of  very   iincqa«l 
often   iarerior   capacities,    is    a   plain   proof  of  the    skill   wh 
practice   bejiets.     HeodersMH,  the  actor,  after  ii  single  readiiitf 
a  newspaper  repealed  such  an  enormous  portion  of  it  aa  seemed 
utterly  marvellous.     '  If  you  had  bcpn  obliged  like  mr,'   he  nmi 
in  re)>ly  to  the  surprise  expressed   by  hi»  aoditor«,  'to  d«pcad 
durlji>;  many   years   fur  your   daily   bread    on   gpetttop  word*  kj 
heart,   vmi    would  not  be  ao   much  astonished  at  llalrit  bsvis 
proiJuced  ibe  facility/     Kuler  in  consequence  of  his  alinost  tolii 
blindness  was  obli^l  to  work  those  calrnlations  in  his  mini 
which  otlifi-9  put  upon  paper,  and   ^  rettiin  those /ivrMni/is  Rl  M 


■  We  art  imlrbted  for  thi*  remark  to  an  ijiterrstiiifi  tTCvTin  on  •  Tlw 
kad  Munutnciur*  cf  ]3a.uk  NdIljs/  b;  Atr.  il«ury  UltiiliniT. 
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WEU   banljr'  credibie  ta 
jntfaiKffff  in  wluck 

capable.     Tbe  ceasiB  wkT   eti«T 

lily  lElai  thair  cfivte  wben  iW  ■^— ■■'■■  — 
k-e  beeD  catnfictl.     Tkse  wobM  fcuiilj  br 
rement  if  cbe  same  punk  vhsa.  tbejr 

their  resting-pUce  bbk  afJNlwwd^ 
tD  frciU  beighl*. 

Tbe  acx-ounl  wbick  l^ri  (SboitoifiBU  gSMxtf  ibc 
wbich  be  aajaircd  lfaclBym»tw<i  aj  tmrn^thvi 
England,  is  a.  stiov^  e»»npie  m-  a.  «i^| 
>t  unimportanc  inatttt,  of  lb«  efiracjr  id  j^—bw. 
LB  was  mucb  mffinat  lum,  «ad  be  hall  hf  aKtm 
iit«  wbicb    aftgiBJwfa   AMMgnnAarf  hiaa.    *  1 
4icsirr.*  be  Sa;s,  *  to  plcMc.  a^k  w^  Mttiiyii  tfaM-I 
bat  tbe  ib-atEc     1  ibeteloae  icsotffvd,  i£  paMsU^  hr  ao^Ms 
means  loo.     I  stulied  atiendvdT  ami  mimmtttf  tbe  Uma,  Urn : 
manner,  the  ariitina,  aad  ibe  tnai  of  inipH  iBaliiMi  mt  att  I 
I  found  lu  be  tbe  pcaplr  ia.  ia&MH,  sad 
>wed.  to  plcaflc.    I  iwiMtd  ibcm  mi  well  m  I  ab^A:  £F  I 

oa«    man    warn   tmdumad    i^Badta^    fiAlbti,  I    rmleny 
iLi'limi  liu  draM,  WMilioiM,  and  altiiaJt^  a»d  fanaed  my  tmm 

^reeable  ooti  vOigBeio^,  I  iutitmtd  amd  aReodnl  to  ibe  Uau  at  iL. 

d  mTsclf.  tbtngfa  ie  tria  mmwwmJm  jraci^  la  all  tfaa  aaat 

kble  6ne  laiUea ;  OMilleacd  and  laagjiii  «^  tlian  M  wif 

rn  swkwardaeas  and    rvwneu.    reeamaModmy  a^aalf  M    an 

bject  t'ur  tliioi  to  tn-  tbeti  sl^Ul  in  fcmnJnp.*     Latd  BaoDO  aajra. 

It  *  to  attaia  good  manneu  it  *lnid«l  attficetb  do*  to  d^^piae 

i?in,  and  Uial   if  a  man   labour  Unt  Mocb  tn  vxpanaa   tbalSy  b« 

ill  li>ae  tbeir  ^ce,  wUch  is  to  be  twanral  and  aaatfnetML.*    To 

tis  we  may  add  tb^  observaUan  of  La  Hftdieianf— Id^  tbat  in 

■luiiicn  I  Sitire  are  au  &M*i   copici,  /or  bamfas  lin*  tbe  aipy  ia 

o^i  alwuvs  cluiDM  or  11111^1  iiiiiil^  the  air  wtndt  ■■  aaitad  In 

[)«-rsoD  sm  ill  upoB  aaotlMr.     Tbe   gicatcr  lanat  base  bcMi 

persei  c-raucc  of  Lurd  Cbaalerfirld   to  aaablff  hiia  In  anfaira 

iici   by  wbicU  Drt   is  i-untraliMl.   and  to  aaaioib'^  hiiiiiiwn^ 

xri>>  lu  biinkell  williout  their   dr|fuienttin|[    iutrj    tlia  tUfcatt 

iiirija<rruitv  tti  scn'ile  imitaci'ii.     U«  wu  a^aalij^  n«aii«d 

be  nn  omiur^  an«l  iintill  )i<^  Imd  aiiiuaed  Ida  ahn  ho  saglecCaii 

ig  wbicb  could  coodvice  to  it.     He  datanDiard  not  tu  apaak 
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one  word  in  conversation  which  was  not  tbe  fittest  he  could 
recall,  and  be  impressed  upun  his  son  thai  he  should  nev. 
deliver  xhe  commonest  order  to  a  servant,  *  but  in  the  best  la 
guage  he  couh)  find^  and  with  the  hest  utterance.'  ?'ur  ttaaf 
years  he  wrote  doivn  every  hrikliAnt  passag^e  he  met  wilh  In  hq 
reading,  and  either  transUled  it  into  Frentb,  or,  if  it  was  in  & 
foreign  language,  lolo  English.  A  certain  elocjueiicc  hi 
at  last,  he  says^  liahltual  to  iiim,  and  it  would  have  givca 
more  trouble  to  exprc&s  hiiraclf  inelegantly  than  ever  he  hid 
taken  to  avoid  the  defect.  Lord  BoHogbroke,  who  ruuM  Iklk 
all  day  just  as  perfectly  as  he  wrote,  told  him  that  be  o^ed  tbr 
power  to  the  same  cause  — an  early  and  constant  attention  tn 
style.  Afler  Pope  hod  undertalfen  to  translate  the  Iliad 
wus  Certified  at  ttke  difficulty  of  the  task,  had  his  rest  brok 
by  dreams  of  long  journeys,  through  unknown  ways,  and  wisln 
that  somebody  would  hang  him.  This  harassinLj  occupatiua 
became  so  easy  by  practice,  that  he  often  dispatched  forty 
fifty  line*  in  a  morning  before  leaving  his  bed,  and  could 
last  compirse  more  readily  in  verse  than  in  |iruse.  In  sb 
the  instances  are  endless.  The  Inilli  is  not  Ifss  clearly  m 
Tested  lEi  tlje  inlLTiority  of  the  fp^ealfst  inlellctis,  in  the  mat 
which  they  have  neglected,  to  the  average  run  ut  umnkind.  Ti 
want  of  power  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  eithibited  on  the  c 
topics  which  most  engage  the  attention  of  the  world,  lias  of| 
been  noticed,  and  persons  ignorant  ot  mathematics  nnd  scii 
can  liardlv  tredit,  when  they  read  his  letters,  that  he  was  th. 
protligy  of  grniu*  which  his  admirers  pretend.  Vet  certain  it 
that  he  overtoppeil  every  mortal,  anLieiit  or  iriot.leni,;ind  the  liitl 
talent  wliich  he  displayed  in  lesser  tliinirs  is  only  an  evideni 
that  the  subiimest  understanding cai^not  dispense  with  the  prsi 
which  makes  perfect.  Absorbed  by  Ids  lofty  and  ahainise  speru-" 
lacions,  Ite  was  abstracted  from  the  pursuits  which  en^nged  hia 
felluw-meq,  and  when  he  turned  t"  new  departments  of  know- 
ledge his  mind  had  become  fised  by  the  exclusive  addiction  to 
hifi  peculiar  studies,  and  had  lost  its  pliancy. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  observation  ol  Bacon  upon  this  suhjcc: 
which  can  never  be  too  carefully  treasured  up,  that  we  think  act 
ing  to  oui'  im-lidations,  speak  according  to  the  opinions  we  tui 
been  taught,  and  act  according  as  we  have  been  accustomed.  Th 
it  is  common  for  a  man  upon  the  same  point  to  think  one  thin 
aay  another,  and  do  a  third.     The  native  disposition.  am\  tb 
infused  precepts  are  averhome  by  bis  habits,  and  after  theo- 
rising like  a  sage  he  may  not  improbablv  act  like  a  knave  or  a 
fool.     There  is  HO  more  pre-eminent  merit  both   in   the  text  of 
Bacon,    and    the    Notes    of    his    commentator,    than    that    their 

reHecti'ont 
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Ipctions  carrv  with  thptn  a  practical  sense  and  a  force  of  con- 
^ction  which  la  a  powerful  aniidotc  to  this  usual  error.  They 
ifit  iinly  teach  wisdom,  but  they  Jnslil  the  <]i?sire  to  be  wifle. 
Tliere  caiirirn  be  a  stronger  imlucemetit  lo  study  them.  In 
le  few  topirs  upon  wbith  we  have  treated,  we  are  con&rious 
lint  we  have  Qcltlier  done  justice  to  the  groat  varicry  of  the 
Tilth*  which  ArohHisliop  Whalely  has  put  forth^  nor  to  his  mode 
>f  enforcing  them.  Ttie  cogency  of  bis  arguments,  as  well  as 
the  larf^er  part  of  tbe  valuable  Icssods  he  uiiiulcnies,  must  be 
luglit  in  his  hook.  Nor  will  llie  benefit  sitop  with  the  direct 
_  ihirmslion  which  be  delivers.  He  is  oue  of  those  thuutchtful 
writers  who  set  ntljers  thiiikin^r,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ncmtn- 
jany  him  lo  tbe  end  withniit  dpsiriTig  tn  push  oti  further  in  that 
Mid  track  of  truth  in  which  be  i%  so  original  &nd  di»tingujshed 
pioneer. 


Art,  ll. — -l.  Icosium  :  Notimur  lee  Afitiqmt^s  Hamatnes d' Alger. 
Far  y\.  Herbru^per,  Meinbi-e  Ct.  de  I'liistitut.     Alfier,  1845. 

tlnscriptiviis  lianmincs   ffc  VAlf/trie.      Par  M.  Lwn    Renter. 
2  Parts.     Paris,  1856. 
Joannis  Leonis  Africani  de  toliiis  Africte  deBcriptione  Libri  IX. 
Tigiirt.  1509. 
1'rav^ls  and  Obsej-vatwns  relating  to  srverai  parts  of  Sarhary 
and  the  Levant.     By  Tliomas  Shriw,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Third 
Edition.     2  vols.      Kdinhurifh,  1808. 
^^'  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Allien  in  the   year  1816, 
^B  under  the  Command  of  the  Riffht  Hon.  Admiral  Lord   I'iseoimt 
^^  Exmoufh.      By   Mr.  A.  Salame,    Interpreter   in   His  Brgtanoic 
iMajesty's  Service.     London,  18 1&. 
6.    While   Slavery    in   Afqiers.      By  Charles  Sumner.     London, 
1853. 

I.  Letters  from  the  Son/fi.  By  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.,  Author 
of  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope.'  2  vols.  Loudon,  1H37. 
,  Alifier  und  Paris  im  Jahre  1830.  Von  Ludwig  KeJUtab. 
Neue  Auflag^e.  2  vols.  Leipzig,  ISlfi. 
.  THf  French  in  Ah/icn.  Translated  fromi  the  German  and 
F-ruurk  by  Lady  DulT  Gordon,  (^ilurray's  Home  aqd  Coloniiil 
Library.)     London,  ISifi. 

Etudes  Africaiites.  Par  M.  Poujoulat.  2  vols,  Paris, 
1847. 

Narrraivt  of  a  Campaign  against  the  Kahailfs  of  Aigeria, 
vnth  tfu:  iViMi'o"  of  jl/.  Snchet  to  Om  Emir  Alulsl-Kader  for  an 
Ewhanucvf  Pnavners,  By  Dawson  Burrer,  IMLCS,  London^ 
1848. 

12.  EjrphraiiaK 
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1£.  E^rploration  Scirntifiqne  de  tAlff^rie  jtendanf.  les  Atm^M  1S40, 
1841,    1842,   -puhliee  par   VOrdrc   thi   G'Virfrnrmeid   et   awe  it 
concoiirs   rfune   Commission   Ai^i'ft'mi'tjne.      Paris,    ImprinM 
Roj-file  flmperiale).     16  ml*.     1844-1^53. 

13.  Mfrvrs  ct  Coutumfis  r/p  V AJparie — Ttll — KitbifHe 
Par  1p  Gem-raJ  Djinmas.     I'arJs,  IfiSH. 

14.  Amt'rniris  de  la    Vic  Mihtairv  en  ,4/rtywp,     Pw  le  Cmnlt 
P.  tie  Cdslpllane.     Paris,  1854. 

15.  ItiTti^'raire  Hietonijuett  Detcn'j'tiftiei'AI^^rit,   ParJ.  BftrMl 
Puis,  1M55. 

16.  Adveittui^B  of  Juki  G^h-ard^  the  '  Lion- Kilter.'     Tt 
ijxun  the  Frencli,      London,  )tJ&6, 

IN  the  Mprtitcrranerm  tiiCTt  are  certain  tnrt?fin<r-pl«res  nl 
Kas'   and    West   whiclt   slartle    the    Iravcllcr   wlieo    hr   fir 
beholds  them,  anil  leave  an  imiiresKiim  no  his  luemnry  which 
never  effacpd.     Hy  the  East  wc-  do  not  mean  prpc iselj-  the 

tpbinal  east,  but  we  nse  ttic  wurd  ronventjonallv    for    tU 
TPgicms    which    wear    the    rhntRrterisHr*   nf    Moiiamedanism 
Greek  Christianity;  as  h\-   the  West   wr  denote   tliiisc    rii 
countries    of  mod  cm    Kiiropc    wIrtc    the    eoKtum«,    the 
tarture,  and  nil   the  outwnrd  rxpressicms  of  lurmnn  Ufp, 
differiitg   among   themselves,    jire  yet   uniform    when   cimtnMi 
with    tbe    oountries   of    the    Koran    or    with    Orietital    Chi" 
tendam.     Thus    while  thut  which   we  call   the    Wesl    must 
citefideil  to   the  very  eiisl^Tn  $hore  nf  the  Baltic,  ami  slong  tl: 
Dannlie  to  Belgr^dp.  our  ]Zast  rearhcB  foutinuously  through  ti 
whole  of  \(HtliPrn  Afrirft  to  the  Stniiu  of  Gitwultar. 

Of    these    nteetmg  -  platM^    few    are    more    reuiarkable    tba 
Gibmllar  iteelf.     Tlie  rnpasored  tread  of  its  red-i-nttled  sentineL 
its  shfips   for   beer    imd   porter,    the    'coalinjt*   of  the    Englijb' 
Bte^m-re^spls,   llie   sratherins"  of  vountr  oflicers  for    the    'Cfclpe 
Hunt,'  mnke  up  nne  side  of  thepicture;  its  Afrtmn  frutlE  and 
wares,  the  €TViUchin^  slipshod  Jew  from  M(»e**I«*''(  'he  tarhantd 
Moor  OD    ttie   esplanade,  where  canTinn-bnlls  ore  piled   unons 
lufts  of  (jreen  palmetto,  form  the  other  side ;  while  the  Andalosiut 
■muscle*,  *i«l  the  muleteer  with  gombrero  and  cujarifOy  are  iatrr- 
mediate  links,   which  mi^ht  be  eonnected  almost  indiflermllt 
with    ihp    East    or    the  VVest.     Malta  is   nnolher    plat-e   wlicie      , 
oriental  ch»rack-rislics  are  lirou^ht  into  stortling^  .iu^la[^o^^^^H 
with    their  oppositcs ;    Greek   sailors,  with  red  caps    and  ViH^ 
petticoat- trowfceris,   are  nbtrat   the  Innding-places ;    the   langunge 
spoken  3t  the  Nix  Mantfiare  stiurs  is  a  corrupt  Arabic  ;  the  roofi 
of  the  bouses    are  flat  ;    Init   the  strerta  are  thronfred    with 
varied  European   population,  our  own   coUDtryrnen    being 
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>iiituant.  A  tUird  is  Venice,  as  any  one  that  nerer  left  boBW 
CBQ  perceive,  wbo  is  told  nf  tbe  ini;»i<_'  of  nn  Austiisn  aulitay 
band  filling  that  square  ul'  whitii  tUe  U^vzaDline  udies  aad 
bright  ma&aicjii  of  St.  AI ark's  are  the  <listiDgiii«hii^  4intiir^,  ar 
wbn  Imagines  the  far  les9  har[iM>nmuti  cooilunatiiin  of  s  liBfliuig 
railwaj'Stalion  and  do  i5.iii.odH.<uiveDt  nf  Anueuiiiu  monki.  We 
li^bt  3(1<]  a  few  more  places  to  our  list,  such  u  Albem  Mid 
!ttrfii,  and  of  couise  Cunslaiitlnople.  But  oi  all  scenes  vbesE 
3e  East  and  West  arc  brought  face  to  laLe,  oone  is  «o  atartliog 
Algieis.  It  would  be  sa^ipg  far  too  little  to  dcKribe 
igietB  as  a  French  Malta  or  a  Freiach  Gibtaltar,  and  ibis 
lot  merely  because  it  is  larger  and  mare  populous  [hao  the 
(.if  '  (he  Rijck,'  or  because  its  beautiful  pven  laborbs 
enlirely  wanting  to  Vaietta:  tut  cuutxasi  at  either  W  tfaoM 
l^res,  is  so  ^eat  as  thai  between  the  most  UF«ly  «f  ibe 
Ouropeaii  nations  and  the  uubeodiog.  sava^  '"■'■""-■'-rtr'r 
rhurli  is  still  prcdonunant  thruu^h  moie  tbaabalfof  Xoftfaaa 
rica ;  and  if  to  the  AIout  and  the  Frenchman,  wtMK«  nM»- 
rnst»l  figures  give  the  iharacterisiii--  c?:«p[¥&stoo  Id  tlte  pidov^ 
re  add  all  the  olhcr  varielieg  of  inauvLo  may  be  seen  every 
Inv  iti  tlie  streets  aod  vii'iiiil_y  of  A l^ifi"* — Kabvles.  Arabs,  here 
1(1  dieie  pEihaps  a  Turk,  with  Jews,  De^suea,  buutmen  bom 
I  alia,  labourers  from  Minorca,  odvea  toim  fpofn  1  tal  v  ami 
verin^uiy— Ac  have  a  scene  before  us  the  cBiioua  "Mrpiwiriwi 
wliich  bas  hardly  recciFed  the  atlmtioa  it  Ucaenes. 
It'  anything  else  were  required  to  euaie  oar  iatereani  Algins^ 
fLud  it  in  the  picturesque  connexioa  wluch  aaaortatea  tkom 
>luny  with  the  most  reoiarkablc  events  oX  leoni  liialucy,  and 
ritli  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  laiely  ooBclaclBd  waf.  The 
ts  of  tke  Zouaves  iiulica.t«$  the  soenes  lo  tlie  HudtC  q(  wlndl 
ley  were  originally  organised.  Long  bc£are  tite  bnttip  of  the 
in,  jnarratives  were  published  deKiihaig  the  cxlraotilioaTy 
ctivity  and  endurance  uf  these  Jearless  and  ierrieeablc  tim^M. 
[n  the  accounts  of  Marshal  Bugeuid's  Cain|»itgn  in  Kabylia,  we 
lay  reiid  of  the  gay  vitandiire,  '  seated  oa  bcT  hur*e,  with  b«c 
lugbiug  face  overshadowed  by  a  littie  hat  adorned  with  feathen, 
[anil  jetting  light-heartedly  witfi  thow;  anwad  bcr/  while  a  sltjnn 
>f  bullet*  is  causing;  the  twigs  of  the  ol!r«>-tTMe  lo  fly  in  rv«ry 
liret-tiou.*  All  the  French  genenU,  who  wmv  caaapicuava  in 
Lpuis  in  1S48,  or  during  the  coiip  tT^tat^  rentivrd  tlteir  liaiaing 
[in  Algerian  campai,£ns -.  Bed«Mi,  who  wa*  wtMUidrd  in  iIm 
terribk'  ounflict  of  June,  two  days  hcfoEe  the  ijeolh  of  tlie  Arcll- 
.bishop  of  Paris ;  CfcTaigmc,  who  gave  iek  nonlba'  companuiv* 
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quiet  to  Europe;  Oudinot,  wlio  licsieeerl  Mazziai  and  OaribaMi 
and  took  Rome  with  no  littfc-  difliciiltv;  Lnmoriciero  uid 
Ctiangarnier,  wlio  were  called  riirlv  Irom  ihcir  beils  i»ti  th*  Sod 
of  December,  1851,  ami  compelled  to  share  tbe  exile  of  ihfir 
Afriraa  cnmpnnioTis  in  war.  And  tlif  same  may  he  said  of 
others,  wbose  names  nre  iii»w  !]*iuseliold  words  in  cverT  KngUib 
villftg-c  :  Baraguay  d'HiJIiers,  Saint-Amaud,  Canrr>bert,  Bosfjurt, 
and  Pelissier, 

L»t  IIS  take  a  glance  at  llie  outward  appearanc-c  of  Al^ni 
and  Algfria,  before  we  proceed  lo  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  thf 
earlier  anj  later  history  of  this  part  of  the  Afri<ran  coast,  awl 
&}>eculate  on  the  prolmble  destinies  of  tbis  French  settlement  as 
a  Alohamcdan  shore  When  the  poet  Campbell,  tlic  first  nf  tmr 
iniuilrymen  who  described  the  place  after  the  French  occupatioa* 
was  roused  from  his  morning  sleep  in  Algiers,  the  sounl 
whicii  disturbed  him  was  the  muezzin's  monotonous  cry  from 
a  neighboHring:  minaret;  when  we  were  there  in  18i8,  the  souad 
ivhicli  made  sleep  in  the  morning  impossible  was  the  irritAtiii^ 
rattle  of  the  regimental  drums.  And  the  Mussulmnn  is  itill 
retrentintf  before  the  Frenchman,  Algiers  is  becoming  morr 
and  more  like  a  town  in  Fmvence  or  Limeucdoc 

Wheo  ftpproaclied  from  tbe  north,  or  when  3een  from  the  deck 
of  an  Alexandrian  steamer,  Algiers  the  Warlilte,  '  tbe  Pirale'f 
Daughter,'  appears  like  a  triangular  town  of  chalk  on  the 
slope  of  a  pTeen  range  of  hills,  with  the  high  and  distant  ridgr* 
of  Atlas  rising  darkly  behind.  On  a  nearer  view,  the  flat  roofs, 
with  a  few  low  ininarels,  a  few  cupolas,  and  here  and  there  ■ 
prtlm-tree,  Would  ^ive  the  impression  of  a  thorough  Moljaine<)4^H 
city,  were  it  not  that  the  activity  of  Europe  is  clearly  revrale^^ 
in  the  various  shipping  in  tbe  port,  the  steamers,  tbe  elaboralelr 
constructed  mole,  the  lighthouse,  the  large  French  barmcks,  and 
nt  least  one  tall  narrow  structure  which  is  not  a  minareL  and 
reminds  us  of  Mnncbfislcr  rather  than  of  Morocco.  Imincdiate' 
on  liiidingi  all  the  elcmcols  of  the  contrast  to  which  we  ba 
alluded  stiike  in  rapid  succession  on  the  eye,  and  multiply  as 
pass  ihrougb  the  streets.  Tbe  general  plan  and  distribution 
the  city  is  easily  described.  The  main  thoroughfares  m»%X  in 
ages  have  followed  the  narrow  space  of  level  ground  which 
between  the  hill  and  the  harbour  ;  and  that  which  vas  formerly 
Roman  foTum,  then  the  Arabian  and  subsequently  the  Turk'-^li 
tazaar,  is  probably  coincident  with  tbe  fine  square,  which  was 
Place  ito'/ah,  and  (after  being  for  a  short  time  Plaa  Nationalt't  i 
now  Place  Impi'riale.  The  level  region  of  ihe  citj'  is  almost 
French  in  its  architecture  as  tbe  Boulevard  des  llalleni;  while 
other  or  ascending  region  is  as  Moorish  as  Fez  or  Morocca    Vel 
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ibc  must  curious  variclied  iif  populaCintL  Oa  our  road  from  tW 
molp,  we  liav^  fought  our  wav  tiiroua:h  a  motlej  cmfrd  of  Ftrticfa 
solctiprs,  niiscclkoeuus  inide^men,  negru  women,  and  balf^akedl 
Arabs.  We  liavc  received  our  EnzLlih  letlcn  at  a  windov, 
whose  slender  marble  shafts  recall  a  slAte  of  soci«tj  wbKh  u 
utterly  at  variance  witii  all  associatiuos.  of  tiie  Po»^«]ficr;  we 
have  looked  at  tiic  unfinished  Cathedral,  which  is  so  nglj  UisS  it 
des^rvefi  anthin,^  more  than  a  look ;  we  bare  enfem)  aootliec 
cbiurch,  which  was  formctly  a  mosque^  aod  there  b  pricM  was 
saying  mass  with  a  congTe^ation  oi  Maiiese^  and  tiie  ooiKif 
miking  about  with  his  bat  uo,  made  us  (eel  that  we  were  ux  the 
atmosphere  of  the  RomaDism  oi  Patis,  Other  inotques  lematD 
what  they  were  under  the  Turks,  except  that  thej  mair  now  be 
viiited  by  Chrittians  with  Impumiy.  Ai  the  tjaTelier  coien,  be 
hear$  in  French  from  the  Mohamediaii  worshippers  tbc  Ucooic 
admuDition  '  sana  sottiiere,^  and,  on  taking  off  hu  bvots,  be  majr 
sit  down,  if  he  pleases,  crosi-le^ed  on  the  mats,  am)  reaid  bu 
tratislatiim  of  the  Koran  without  few  of  interfoptijm,  while  ib* 
moiKJtnnoiu  perspix.-ti.ve  ot  pillan  and  arcbea  in  all  diiectiotM 
invites  Kim  to  dream  over  the  great  days  of  tbe  Arabian  powef, 
when  it  extend'ed  unbroken  from  Mei^ca  to  Coidcna.  Ftvin  ifae 
isque  we  f^  to  present  our  introdturtion  to  tbe  guieiuur, 
find  Cavai^nac  engaged  witb  milllary  aud  poJitiuU 
a  palace  ol  the  Deys,  whicb  retains  unaltered  its  <.wA  sImt- 
ies.  and  porcelain  pareineal,  its  large  open  cuurt  in  ibe 
»Qtre,  and  its  hor»esboe  arrbes  sup[Mirted  on  wreathc-d  tuafble 
>lunms.  As  we  saunter  up  the  street,  a  ^'ouq^  M'>ti»mcdan 
tfamiii  runs  up  to  us,  all  eagemeas  to  dean  our  boots-  U  e 
ok  into  n  shop,  and  there  a  dark-eyed  giri  with  long  iingleta 
selling  gloyes  to  a  young  oflicer  of  dnguoou.  H'e  turn  into 
bazaar,  an<l  watch  a  MiKir  and  a  Jew  playing  cbeia.  Tbe 
elntive  positions  of  these  two  elemeats  of  populaXian  ara  DUW 
^tian^cly  altered;  the  Jew  has  fairly  checkmated  the  Mwr  Ul 
l^iers.  If  we  inquire  about  education,  ne  are  direrted  to  a 
>llegc  which  was  formerly  a  barrack  of  JaniMaries.  We  pau 
lotlier  large  building,  which  is  a  noble  bospiul,  and  there  we 
ee  Sisters  of  Charity  calmly  moving  on  tiicir  eriands  of  mercy, 
tt  the  next  turn  our  eye  i$  arrestetl  by  an  u<mnihu>  full  of 
losely-veiled  Mohamedan  females,  on  Ibc  point  of  »tiirtij»i;  liur 
lie  Mousupha  suburb.  What  a  crowd  of  ihottgbia  are  iiBUi«- 
pintcly  ftugigestcd  by  mch  an  anlJthe»ts  between  woman  laiaed  to 
3e  highest  place  by  becoming  a  servant  unto  all,  and  woman  in 
Iter  lowest  slate  of  slavery  and  degradation !  flut  l*av  taried, 
when  evening  comes  on,  are  tbe gruu|>s  whicb  fill  the  great  t^uttv 
VOL.  xcix.  NO.  cxcTiiL  z  iwoad 
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round  Marothetti's  slatiie  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans!  Jf 
ilnniJies,  with  blue  turbans  nnd  gay  enibroi<lerp<l  coats,  and  riD^ 
covering  halt'  the  fingers  ol'  hotli  hands;  Jewesses,  wtjose  head- 
dress, however  tempting  to  tl<e  pencil,  is  loo  singular  to  be 
(Icscribed  by  the  pen  ;  the  red  sashes  lilid  dark  contented  facn4  ' 
Minnrran  lalniurera,  coming  in  after  their  dar's  work  ftrjin 
gardens  round  the  city  ;  liere  a  negru  fvnd  n  Kahyle,  carr^'iDj 
baiTcJ  on  a  jxile  bptween  iliem  ;  there,  the  clean  white  apntci 
the  handkerchief  round  the  hend,  wlitch  none  hut  a  French  womon 
knows  hciw  to  wcur;  Ztittatses,  with  wide  ri:^  pantnlwms  and  hls^_ 
jackets  ;  Indiqi^nag,  distin^iishe*!  from  the  former  only  by  weaii^^H 
black  instead  of  yellow  goiters;  Spfrhis,  witli  red  jacket*,  w^^^ 
hoots  over  blue  pantaloons;  Cfusseurs  ^Afrique,  Chasaatrs  da  « 
Vtucenjies,'  ^ind  representative?  of  other  purts  *if  the  army  wbi^^H 
keeps  Algeria  in  aubjeetion  to  France  :  this  is  only  an  impfflfeaB^ 
analysis  of  the  lively  masquerade  whif  li  surrounds  U5.  We  mi^ht 
ndd  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  year  184^ — such  ax  thr 
magic  words  ^  Propri^^  Nnfioitah,  Lihert^^  Efjulite^  J''m/emUf^ 
inscribed  in  liirgx;  letters  even  on  the  mosques — and  squads 
National  Ouards,  in  singular  varieties  of  dress,  some  with 
some  with  yellow  slippers,  tlmwii  up  on  parade  near  the 
of  Itljcfiy,      Kut  these  scenes  were  teiuporary. 

While  the  lowev  part  of  the  town  is  as  full  of  busy  life  a»  : 
European  city,  the  upper  part  of  it,  as  we  have  already  st 
reposes  in  tlie  calm  ami  impassive   state   of  its  former  Ori*! 
existence.     This   broad  coutrnbt  of  light  and  shade  must  be  re- 
cognised in   the  picture,  besides    the  che<|uered  nlterDalioiM  in 
thai  half  of  it,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  Considering.      \l 
examine  the  other  half,  If  M'e  climb  up  the  hill  and  enter  the 
town,  we  come  upon  &  scene  as  Moorish  as  Teluan,  and  far  int 
picturesque^      Ptie   streels  are   ait   narrow  and   steep,   more 
stairciises  than  rands,   winding  this  way  and   that  witboni 
purpose  or  plan.     The  houses  are  verv  high.    Oieir  upper 
proiecCing    piirts    being   supported    by   beams    slanting  outiranlsk 
All  is  deli-fhtiuily  tool.     'I'be  few  turbaned  men  whom  you  meet 
settm  engaged   raliier  in  contemplation  thnn  in  work.      Th«  few 
Women  are  like  livings  bales  of  flannel,  with  only  one  eye  risiblik 
Here  you  may  wander  lung  and  lose  yourself  in  a  silent  tabrrint 
till  at  last  you  cnierge  unexpee-tedly  on  the  Casbah  nt  the  suror 
This  is  the  site  of  the  principal  palace  of  the  Turkish   De* 
and  here  is  ]ireserved  (like  the  windmilL  at  Potsdam,  or  like 
house  of  Peter  the  Great  at  SannLlnin)  the  kiosk  where  that  inrall 

"  The  UiiwiH* li'jl/ri'/uff  are  c*»«Iry.     The  CAuucmj  tU   Vmcmtu-t,  aa 
force,  borv  ihc  name  of  Chastcius  ifOrtdum  after  ihe  Ai^tb  ft  the  Dake  rf ' 
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was  uflered  to  llie  French  Cnosul,  wLIch  has  led  to  tlie  subjuga- 

tiun  uf  liie  wlinlc  TurkUh  Ii>iTitorv  Itenveen  Maroi-co  And  TudIs. 

1£  mow  wc  null  to  nbCaiu  a een^ral  view  of  the  tract  uf  cnuntrj 

rtiich  acknuwledges  Freach  Algiers-  as  its  capital,  let  us  ascund 

le  steep  wiodltig:  rond  cttnstructcd  by  tiie  Due  de  Rovi^o,  till  we 

1(1  on  oOe  of  the  Ui^liier  lid^es  ul'  tbc  range  of  bilU  od  which 

Itic  rit^  is  jiartlv  liuilt,  and  Tiluch  exiend  several  miles  along  the 

leabonrd  In  each  tlirc^ctiou.     This  taoge  is  called  the  Salicl ;  aud 

1$  the  5rs1  feature  ot  tUe  pliysical  geography  of  tlie  Deighbour- 

lood    wtiLch  demands  our    atteniioa.     However    bare    aiul    bat 

ibc  aspect  of  tJic  city  may  he  when  we  approach  it  fnjni  the 

rater,  we  »hnu]iJ  be  much  mistaken  il    we  were  to  unagiqe  that 

immcdiatL-  vicinity  is  of  that  torrid  and  tawny  chuader  which 

re  are  apt  to  suppose  cL-imcleristic  of  Afiixa,     The  Sabel,  or 

sif  d' Aiger,     e^tliibils    aa    pleasant    and    lux-uriapt    a    vfgeta~ 

iU  as.  the  district   round  auy  European  capital.     Nat  only  are 

mintry-houses  and  gardens  numerous  in  everj-  dircctina,  but  the 

round  is  charmingly  diversided  with  all   the  eltiuents  of  pio- 

|turei»|ue  boauly.  There  is  strict  truth  in  what  Campbell  sajs  in  iiift 

I*  Letters  from  the  6ouLli,'of  tlie  wild-Bowers  and  &ea-L'uii»|  views, 

laud  *  stroamg  worthy  of  a  Scottish  glen/     Here,   tuo,  ibe  aamv 

[combinations  which   we   have  ohservcd  in  the  streets  of  th«  ci^ 

reproduced,    and   nttended   wilb  no   painful    feelinK**     Tlie 

|TegGtation  of  the  East  aud  West — or  rather,  if  we  arc  tu  write 

correctly,  the  vegclation  of  the  \urth  and  S>ulh^ — -meet  u>};ether. 

[The  banana   and    the   English    bawlhom   ate  seen  fiithi   by  side, 

the  olite  grows  with  the  elm,  and  you  inay  gather  btmcjcuckic 

|in  a  thicket  of  fii^-trees,  brambles,  and  aloes. 

The  depth  of  the  Sahel  range  tuwarda  the  interior  reaches  only 
few    mileSf    and    then  &ucceeds    the   ejLteniive   plain,  uf   the 
l&letidja,   about    ninety    miles  in    Icnptfi,   and  fifteen  miles    in 
llrcadtb,    which,    sweeping   loiiud   along   the   base  ol    ibe  Li'sser 
Lthu,  and  opening  on  the  sea  at  each  extremity,  is  the  second 
Igrcat  feature  uf  the  acighbuurhtitid  of  iMgicrs^     Its  first  aspect, 
&s   seen   fr<jm    t|](!  Sahcl,    is  verj' impressive.     Like   tlie  Uouinn 
L  Ciiiupagna,  it  stretches  in  an  unbroken  level,  while  the  mountain- 
wall,  rising   high  and  abrupt  on  the  further  aide,   may  fidy  be 
iCOtiiparcd   1o   th<^  line   uf  the  Sabine  hills,     ^ow,  uniiappily  the 
[JUetidja  resembles  tlie  Campagna  in  desolation  as  well  as  in  im- 
Ipressiveness.      I!ut   gt  was    Uut  always  su.      JShaw  »ays  tliat  in  his 
time  (abtrut  a  Sjuudtcd  and  thiity  years  ago)  il  wu^  'a  rich  ami 
delighttul  plain^  watered  in  every  part  by  a  number  of  springs 
and  rivulets  ;'  that  it  was  full    of   the   couutr>'-5eBt9  luid   fotms  itt 
the  pruictpal    inhabitants   uf  .-Mgicrs ;  that  it  suppli^-d  the  city 
with  provisions,  and  proiluced  "  iiai  and  al  keiuiOj  roots  and  put- 
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herbs,  rice,  fmit,  and  grain  nf  all  kinds."     And  ihls  was  after  llie 
bad   tjovemment   of  tlie  Turks  had   cast   a   blifjht  on  what  hat 
flourished  under  Ihe   Arabs^  and  be^n  tbe  decay  which    tl 
French   war    turned    into    utter    desoUtion.     General     Daums 
ackni*wkedges   that    it  is  now   a  pestilential    de»ert ;    thai   met 
go  there,  not  to  live,  but  to  die  ;  and  that  a  generation  must 
be  sacrificed  before  it  can  become  whpt  it  was-     It  is,   indeed 
true  that  na  we  quit  the  Saljel  we  leave  all   efficient  and  pr 
pMoiis  v^ctatinn   behind.     On  reaching  the  level   ground  wi 
travel  at  first  through  Ihe  same   kind  of  low  shrubby  ve-p^ctntid 
wiitch    is  seen  near  Civita  Vecchia,   except  that  the  pidmetic 
grows   among-  the  broom  and   dwarf  ilei,   and  flowering   rusbj 
But  all  the  central  portion  of  the  plain  is  a  reach  of  uncullivat 
desolation,  with  here  and  there  a  Moorlsit  villat;^,  and   here 
there  a  fortified  camp,     The  only  other  siprns  of  human    life, 
their  Iluropean  and  Mobamedan  aspects,  are  sach  as  these ;  1c 
rows  of  labourers  eng'aged    in  making  the  hopeless  govemtneni 
drains;  a   long  string  of  maVs  endeavouring  to  drag   a    load  oi 
com  imported  fur  the  use  of  the  army  ;  a  solitary  marabout,  witt 
a  few  p-een  shrubs  ;  and  Bedouins  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  ti_-nul 
of   black   camels*  hair.      Acl'oss   the   breadth   of   this   waste  yonj 
have  probably  Iravetlcd  the  5ve  leagues  by  an  indifferent  rond,] 
in  a  diligence  so  cliEmsy  that  you  can  hardly  help  believing  thattbei 
old  vehicles  of  the  Messagerio:  Tinphiahx  in  France  have  been  sent 
over  in  their  decrejdtude  to  serve  for  the  Mcssrirjeries  Africaiaei.^ 

And  now  we  are  at  the   base  of  Mount  Atlas,    about  tbirti 
miles  south   of   Algiers.     The  town  of  Blidah,    whieb  is  ioitne 
diately  under  the  mountain-range,  used   formerly  to   be  fmooos 
for  its  charming  orange-groves  ;  and  Abd-cl-Kadcr  remembers  itSj 
appearance  when  its  beauty  was  a  proverb,   like  that  of  Broc 
liisi  own   later  residence,  or   of  Damascus,    his  present    bomej 
But  the  traveller  will  be  disappointed  now^  if  he  expects  to  find] 
at    Blidah    an    African    Damascus    or  Brous&a,    »vith   Atlas  fot 
Lebanon  or  the  Mysian  Olympua.     It  is  true  that  some  scant] 
orange-groves  on  the  furtlier  etl^e  of  tbe  Metidja  are  still  fra- 
grant ;  but  BUdah  is  sadly  changed,  parlEy  by  an  eanhquakc,   bal 
Btill  more  in  consefjuence  of  the  <lreadful    fighting  which  tc 
place  here  in  1S30,   and  the  following  years,  when  the  FrencI 
Were  making  their  ivav,   with  smoke  and  blooiJBhed,   through   tliol 
first  jTasses  of  Mount  Atlas,    Through  these  passes  we  must  noi 
penetrate,    tliat    we   may   reach  a   Ijiglier  point,  from  wliciice  U 
lake  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  country  included  under  tlw 
name  of  French  Algeria, 

It   must  be    remembered   that  the    true   Atlas  of  the  poet 
*  with  his  bead  in  Ibe  clouds,  and  his  feet  in  the  saud,"  ij 
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Rn  French  Alj^ria  at  all^  but  far  to  the  westj  within  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Sultnn  of  Morocco.  But  connected  with  those  cele- 
hmted  heights,  a  vast  mountain-system  extends  contlnuouslv,  in 
a  diri'ction  on  the  whole  parallel  to  the  Medilprnuican,  enstw^irds 
Ihrouj^h  Algeria  to  the  regency  of  Tunis.  Thn  range  of  what 
is  cnllpj  the  Lesser  Atlas,  running  W.S.VV".  towards  tlte  ocean, 
divides  tlar  whole  country  between  the  Greater  Atlas  and 
the  Mediterranean  into  two  long  halves.  Tlie  wjuthpnHtiosl  of 
these  halves  is  the  Sahara,  a  region  of  rug-ged  defiles  nnd  broad 
upland  pastures ;  the  other  is  the  Tell,  or  cultivated  district  near 
tli^  ctta,st,  intersected  more  or  less  hv  spurs  pro]ectin^  arrpg;iilarly 
from  the  mountains.  The  fortified  camp  of  Bo(rhar  is  a  ron- 
venicnt  point  of  geogmiihioil  reference,  not  only  for  the  Teil  and 
tbe  Saliara,  but  for  the  whole  country,  eAstwa.rds  and  westwards, 
which  is  now  reduced  to  the  conrlition  of  a  French  province. 
Two  marked  physical  features  may  he  the  guides  of  our  survey 
in  lhe.se  opposite  directions,  Towarila  the  east  we  follow  a 
mountain  region  called  Kabylia,  which  extends  mintinuously  from 
the  point  where  we  stand  to  tlie  sea  and  along  its  shore,  and 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest  difficulties  yet  encoun- 
tered by  the  French.  Towards  the  west  we  follow  the  river 
SchelifT.  a  stream  famous  in  Arabic  legends,  which  rises  under 
the  heig'hts  where  the  fort  of  Bojihar  stand;,  and  dijws  through 
many  windings  towardsTlcmcen,  the  early  home  of  Ahd-cl-Kader. 
When  wp  make  use  of  the  term  Kabylia,  it  must  not  be  aup- 
posrd  that  this  is  the  onlv  district  of  Algeria  wLiich  is  iuhabittid 
by  tliose  who  arc  called  Kahyles  as  opposed  to  the  Arabs.  But 
this  is  the  region  in  which  these  fierce  and  sturdy  mountaineerB 
have  maintained  the  most  determined  resistance  to  succeBsive 
occupants  of  Northern  Africa.  Tlje  Turks  never  subdued  tlicm. 
The  Flench  have  not  heen  perfectly  successful.*  From  this  cir- 
conistniice  and  also  because  of  the  formidable  physical  peculiari- 
ties <if  ihe  country  it  is  emphatically  called  Great  KahfUa,  It  is 
difficuU  to  determine  the  exact  boundaries  of  Great  Kabylia. 
Cut  we  should  not  be  much  in  error  if  we  were  to  give  150 
lilfis  for  the  Ieng;th  of  its  whole  coast  line,  reckoning  east- 
rards  from  Alp;icrs.  The  same  distance  of  150  miles  again 
repealed  wuuld  bring  us  tn  the  extreme  limit  of  Algeria  in  that 
direction.  In  the  interior  of  this  eastern  part  of  the  French 
possessions.  Is  the  city  of  Cirta  or  Cunstantino,  remarkable  alike 


*  In  1843  ibe  gDhatiitnots  of  Gtpflt  Kubyliu  paid  a  trihulc.  aiid  Were  reipiWi^ble 
for  the  Mfe  condnut  of  tniTiillor*,  biit  otHii-rwise  \\vij  were  indcnvnileiit.  On  th* 
enctlltttt  map  ta  the  ftiKfuirc  .i»  I'Aijr'ie  (IBfiS),  liiu  word»  "KnUilii;  lodcpen- 
dSDio '  art!  marked  acroM  the  Jurjun  MoUDtaiui,  and  ihe  irords  '  Halitil  InsDumis' 
faUow  ID  the  dilvction  nf  Bodo. 
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(or  its  extnifmUn&T%-  position  and  for  iti  connexinn  with  die 
mo^l^  ejcttlnir  inciilents  (>f  African  liUt^^TY.  Here  Jui 
besic^l  and  inurdercti  his  cousin  Adlicrbal.  Here  Msri 
qu^rtMKd  his  ii-ictorioiis  lesfionft.  Here,  ihp  pap|>4M-km«  Juba  L 
held  hb  court.  Julius  Cfp»ar erected  ^rreat'worJig  Uere  and  c»H' 
Ibe  place  Julia,  tonslautint'  rebniU  the  eitv  and  left  the  namOi 
which  has  been  permanent,  and  which  is  nssnciated  with  Chris 
martyrdiiins  ami  Cbristinn  sc-liisms,  and  witbcD  tbc  last  few  \ 
with  sntne  nf  thf  most  couni^eons  efforts  of  the  modem  Freoch' 
BTmy  a^inst  the  Arabs  and  MfxifB.  Situated  on  a  pedestal 
Tock  above  a  terrific  ravine  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  ami  uwn' 
landscape,  and  isulated  on  three  sides  tiy  precipices  which  a 
said  tu  rise  in  wioie  places  a  hundred  fatboms  above  the 
where  the  river  Hummel  flows  deep  in  green  foliag-e.  Cons 
tina  seems  a  fit  scene  for  the  g1ran;;e  events  which  hat-e 
it  mcciorahle  acain  and  a^in  siitce  the  dajs  ol  tlie  republic 
empire  oi  Kninc.  Nor  are  \ho  monuments  of  its  earlier  fnrtuaa 
■RTuitiDs  >rt  ftT  own  dny^-  When  the  French  took  the  place  in 
1S37.  they  found  grand  Romao  arche*  rising  aliove  t|ie  po}5i>nnu$ 
dwellings  and  even  tbi}  mosques  iif  the  Moljatncdans  (lo  use  the 
Comparison  of  it  soldier  who  wns  present")  like  oaks  abitve  bras 
wood,  la  faqt,  Htiuian  remains  form  a  characteristic  feature  of 
this  part  of  Al^rerJa.  Cirta  was  itself  the  eenlre  of  thejrreot 
of  Nnraidia.  Lamliesa  was  lonij-  the  head  qnarters  of  tlw*  Si 
l^ii^m  ;  and  here  it  is  that  tLe  ^renter  part  cf  the  four  tUoUsaD 
Latin  Instriptions  have  tieen  J'uiind,  whicb  have  been  dilii^entl 
collected  in  Algeria  by  M.  Leon  Renier  and  Commandant  de 
Mare,  and  whjrh  an?  now  in  course  of  publication  in  Paris. 

Reverting  now  lo  our  station  at  lio^liar,  tumins;  oot  fa 
westward  towards  Morocco,  and  lolhiwinp  tbe  liOe  of  the  ScheHfT, 
we  find  that  the  mouth  uf  this  river  is  about  150  miles  dixfant 
from  AlfTiers.  Measuring  a^ain  150  miles,  we  reach  tlir  oilier 
frontier  of  Algeria,  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Cape  de  Gat,  or 
that  poiiit  wiiere  the  sudden  turn  in  t'^e  Spanish  const  tikes  place 
iiam  an  easterly  to  a  northerly  direction.  The  valainc  ol  llie 
ScbclilT  eeems  to  ii'arT  according  to  the  fieafeoti*  between  violMIt 
extremes,  Wiien  the  Oxford  Professor  Shaw  crossed  it  inautmDRt 
he  found  it  '  nearly  nf  the  hiizness  nf  the  Ieis  united  witii  tlie  Ch 
Well.'  SoiiU-Amaud  writes  with  impatience  of  ihr  fluuds  whit' 
checked  hie  military  movements  in  l^ecember  ;  and,  ui  unuth 
letter  he  sayjs  tKat,  ivhilc  for  six  inonlhs  of  the  year  thcSchcliff 
nearly  without  water,  it  Hows  at  other  liinea  *  like  the  Kbnoe 
the  Loire.*  Its  banks  are  steep,  and  liie  winding:  bed  o(  tbe  stn-a 
is  invisible  in  the  dry  season  until  tlie  brink  is  reached,  Sidt 
Arhibi,  A^ha  of  Mostagancm,   so  runs   the   l^vnd,  was  a  <^bi' 
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tusfor  hi*  weaUh,  roara^,  and  piety.  His  ttiLUghter  once 
went  to  draw  wnter  t'rum  ibe  tmly  welt  in  this  region,  when  she 
inu  rccuvetl  bj  tiie  Arabs  with  jccrs  and  Insulin,  and  driven 
BVDj  with  ber  pituber  empty.  Sidi-el-Arbibi  was  cnrof^fed  and 
tbougbt  at  first  of  revengL',  but  be  cuntrnUc'd  his  passion  and 
BWtibtated  in  silence,  and  tiien,  turning  towurdfi  Mecca  and  calling 
on  the  Prophet,  lie  cursed  ihe  well,  wbicb  immediately  became 
dry.  Vet  unwilling'  tbat  the  curse  shimld  he  witliout  remedy, 
and  knowing  tiiat  be  had  power  to  do  good  as  well  as  harm,  the 
bolj  man  sjirang  on  his  favourite  mare  and  j.'allopcd  furitiiialy 
towards  the  6ea.  A  river  rate  behind  as  he  ^lloped.  The  day 
was  hot,  and  the  mare,  tyrmented  by  the  flies,  whisked  her  tail  to 
and  £m.  Heme  cuioe  tliu  winding  of  the  ScheliiT,  Ita  sleep 
banks,  which  add  to  the  toil  of  fetching  water,  ane  a  punishment 
to  the  desL^ntlmils  uf  the  jnlinspicable  men  wlio  ins«!tetL  the 
daughter  of  Sith-el-Arhibi."  This  Arabian  myth,  wkiich  we 
have  used  to  serve  a  geogT^pliica]  purjws*',  is  not  without  its 
□sc,  as  };i>'ing  us  some  notion  of  the  characteristic  ci^urae  uf  the 
riv«r.  Within  the  Scheliff  (i'.  ^.  nearer  to  Alg'iers)  the  Iwo  ]>oints 
of  ^eatect  interest  on  the  itiast  ^re  Tenez  and  Cherchelt — the , 
former  nearly  on  the  site  uf  Cartenna,  wliich  was  a  Kouian  tx^'K^ny 
built  by  Au<j;ustus  for  tlic  second  legion, — the  latter  built  by  king 
JuIjh  in  honuur  of  the  »aitie  eoipcFur,  as  CePsafea  M'bs  buiit  by  king 
Herotl  in  Palestine,  and  still  retaining  in  it»  name,  like  .'^amgossa, 
a  faint  traceof  llie  pati'onogc  under  which  it  rose^t  If  we  cross  to 
the  western  skle  of  ihe  betl  of  tht-  Sc:lLelifr,  the  histtjrical  interest 
changes  at  uuce  from  what  is  ancient  to  whot  is  nioilerr.  Our 
thoughts  travel  no  lonn:er  to  Ju^urtha  and  the  Roman  empire,  bn 
Cunstvntine  94id  St.  Augustine— but  rather  to  the  time  of  tbflj 
Reforoiation  and  the  recent  history  uf  Italy  and  Spain.  The  | 
ecclesiAstic  whose  name  is  most  closely  associatetl  with  this  parC 
of  the  rtiast  is  Cardinal!  Xiuiencs,  vvlio  forsook  tVii'  a  time  his 
dear  university  of  Alcalti  anil  the  preparation  of  Lis  Tulyglott 
that  be  misht  f^ive  life  and  success  to  the  ste^  of  Gran.  It  was 
the  vdtlement  here  of  the  refugees  froin  Cilrntiada  that  was  the 
chief  iiicitcineiit  to  the  crusade  of  loU^.  The  form  of  Ximenes 
iros  hoid  to  hover  afterwards  in  all  times  of  danger  above  the  bat-  i 
tle-in«lls  of  the  city  which  he  had  won  in  Africa  from  the  Infidel.  I 
The  Spaniards  held  tlic  place  continuuuidy  for  a  U>n^  period, 
thouilh  with  a  grradually  loodeninir  srrasp.  They  were  still  in  pos-j 
MS*i(in  oi  it  in  Shaw's  time;  and  il  was  not  fically  gii'en  up  tilt, 
1700,  in  which  year  an  airthqualie  made  it  untenable.    Thus  wheal 

*  Al.^t^an-1  Tm.il!-  in  ISIS.    By  t^apuiu  Kennedy  auU.  Lord  FicIiUuj.    ?^j 
net  18. 
t  CbendKll  w  \  comip^oii  of  Csurro  Idl,  Sun^Mi*  of  CkM&rta  AugiulB. 
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the  French  came  they  found  here,  not  Homan  IjatUs  aod  mi 
but    motlem    Latin    churdies,    and   fortifications    erected 
Charles  V.    Now  it  contains  ]0,tKW  Eurojiean  inhabiiaiits  ;  h 
the  second  city  in  Algeria,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  wealera 
vince,  as  Const^intina  is  of  the  ea^teni. 

From    this    survey,    it    appears    that    the    length    of    Fr 
Algi^ria    along    iho    Meditcrraueau    is    about    600    mili-S.       I 
breadth,  towards  Central  Africa,  is  si)  irrpgular  that  it  wuuld 
foolish  to  attempt  to  define  it;  and  there  is  little  dtujht  tlial  i 
Arab$   iiiid  tlieir  invaders  would   take  very  different  views  of  tin 
subject.     Perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  thai 
varies  from  50  to  250  miles.      In  both  respects  the  French  pi: 
sessions   are   nearly   coincident    with    those   ol    Imperial   Rom 
The  early  history  of  Algeria,  both  classical  and  ecclesiastical,  i 
indeed   peculiarly  Roman  j    for    the   commercial   empire   of  t 
Tyrians   and  Carthaginians  was  evanescent,   anil  has  left  no  at' 
morial,     The  Latin  synonym   for  Algiers,  until  lately,  was  qui 
uncertain.     Dapper,  and  Forbiger  after  him,  mode  it  cf»iueidi 
with  lol,    Mannerl  fixed  upon  lonsniimi,  a  town  furtherto  the 
The  materials  for  the  scdudon  of  tlie  problem   have  always 
in  the  bnnds  of  European  scholars,  but  an  inveterate  eiroT  cau»i 
them  fm-  many  years  In  throw  all  the  ancient  placeson  this  part 
the  African  coast  too  far  to  the  west.    The  French  invasion^  which 
has  drawn  a  closer  attention  to  tliis  subject,  Las  been  the  m 
of  recovering   what   had    lon^   been   lost  to  aotit|uarian   scieoi 
One  by  one  the  true  sites  of  Roman  cities  have  been  asierial 
partly  by  a  more  exact  comparison  of  distances,  hut  siill 
by  the  permanence  of  names   in  dose   uojineiion   with   existing 
ruins,  and  Algiers   has    now    been    identified  with  the  fincieot 
If  da  him.      The  last  appearances  of  the  word  Icosiuin  in  hislDricsl 
annaU  arc  in  relation  with  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  an' 
the  Vandal  war;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  noblest  name  that 
ever  been  associated  with  the  Algeriftu  coast.     It  would,   inde 
be  no  ejtagjie ration  if  we  were  to  say  ttiat  tlit'  name  of  Augusli 
is  the  noblest  of  all  the  names  in  the  Christian  Church  since  the 
deatli  of  St.  John.     Not  far  from  the  further  limit  of  Algeria  is 
the  large  modem  city  of  Bona;  and  two  miles  to  the  south  ore 
the  moss-clad    ruins  of   Hippo,     Here   it  wjis  that  during  an 
episcopate  of  four-and- thirty   years   the  Great   Doctor  not  mily 
lived    a  life  of  extraordinary  pieiy,  charity,  and   humility,  not 
only  maintained  with  every  form  of  heresy  a  conflict  so  unbend- 
ing that  he  was  recognised  and  full  throLtghoHt  the  Churuh  of  the 
jiftli  century  as  the  foremost  man  of  his  time,  but  composed,  yeafi 
by  year,  those  sermons,  treatises,  and  commentaries,  wliich  hav  ' 
exercised  an  unparalleled  inHuence  on  all  subsequent  ages.     On 
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site  as  this  the  Protestant  traveHer  may  well  sliarc  the 
enihuwasm  of  the  Human  Catbalic  Poujoulat,  and  join  him, 
not  indeed  id  worshipping  the  relic  of  the  saint's  rigbt  rinw, 
whitK  lias  been  sent  from  Pavia  to  consecrate  the  recovery 
«f  llippu  to  Cbristeudyro,  but  in  imao^ning-  the  basilica  where 
,the  son  of  Monica  may  have  preaclietl ;  in  pressing  the  pave- 
leuC  (if  ihe  Ruman  Toad,  and  the  arches  of  the  Roman  bridge, 
^over  which  his  footsteps  must  have  passed ;  in  touching^  the 
cnimblins  cily-walis,  within  which  he  wrote  the  '■Confessions* 
llie  early  days  of  bis  episcopate,  and  stored  up  for  U9  the 
risdoin  of  his  old  age  in  the  '  City  of  God ;'  in  gazing  over  the 
SCO  from  which  he  saw  the  sun  rise,  and  the  hills  behind  which 
^Jje  watched  it  set,  durlng^  the  long  Vandal  siege  ;  in  standing  on 
^■ii&  quay,  still  unbroken  »long  the  river's  brink,  and  looking 
^H()wn  inio  the  water,  slill  deep  enough  for  small  merchant-ships, 
^Hirheilce  those  precious  inanusLripts  ucre  conveyed  that  hare  for 
centuries  instructed  Christi»ns,  and  coDtribulei)  more  than  any 
other  writings  towartls  the  solution  iif  the  most  anxious  problems 
^hlf  modern  1  bought, 

^B  Augustine  prayed  during'  tlic  Vandal  siege  for  one  uf  tltree 
^■ihings,^-either  that  God  wuuld  free  Hisservaots  from  the  enemy^ 
or  enda«  them  with  patience,  or  take  him  from  the  world  onto 
Himself.  The  last  of  these  three  petitions  was  gruited. 
An^usliiie,  who  felt  so  deeply  the  crash  of  the  falling  WeiAem 
tjmpire,  was  spared  the  sight  of  thai  desolalion  of  bis  city  and 
his    Hock,    which   would    have  afieL-ted  him   must  closely.     The 

•Vandal  war  was  a  dreadful  episode  in  the  history  of  Northern 
Africa;  and  the  Vandal  rei^n  was  a  gloomy  inauguration  of  the 
cruelty,  piracy,  and  slavery  which  afterwards  were  the  inheritance 
of  these  shores  for  so  manv  ages,  Thcr  corsmrs  of  Oi'nsRiic  aod 
his  followers  sacked  Kume  and  desolated  Naples,  deslroyrd  tlie 

I  western  iickperial  fleet  at  Carthagena,  and  t)ie  eastern  at  Bona  ; 
^d  thousands  of  captives  .pined  in  mi»*?ry,  which  was  aWtry'iutrd 
imly  hy  thai  charity  and  courage  of  the  Bifthop  of  Cutbagtr  and 
Other  prelates,  which  anticipated  the  Christian  excftioiu  df  later 
times  in  behalf  of  similar  wmngB.  At  lengtli  Beliwrios  nune, 
and  was  victorious;  hut  the  link  which  Ijound  Africa  tu  Rome 
was  broken  for  ever  ;  nor  was  the-  link  with  which  it  was  hastily 
joined  to  Constantinople?  dexliqed  to  endure.  Il  is  true  that  tbe 
Byzantine  sway  was  substituted  fur  the  Vandal ;  but  by  thus  he- 
roming  dependencies  of  a  distant  centre  of  govemmcDt,  prepatB- 
lion    was    really    made    in    \umidia    and    Maufitaiue   for   iba 

ruliamedan  conquest. 
The  great  chasm  between  tlie  andeot  and  nc4eni  hitten  of 
Northern  Africa  was  rent,  not  by  the  lorreol  of  Vandal  inrad«is 
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froin  the  Straits  of  Oibrallar,  but  bj  another  torrent  wfaicb  flowej 
in  the  opposite  direcltoD.     The  process  of  disintcgratiuD  boil, 
inrleixl,  b^guii  before  the  cntrv  of  tlie  Mottiimefians.  TUe  liya 
tuiesoldiers  revolted-    Tlie  \'andaU  hatt  becnaliitost  eSttertnii 
Tbe  native  popuEiition  reappeared  ;  aad  the  couutni'  whicb  usi 
to  be  rich  with    Roinaa    harvests,   afld  strnn^    witli    militarv 
luoies   Etnd   Foad»,    was   oremin    by    liijiiies  from    Mount    AUi 
Tlieo  it  was  that  the  Arab  conquerors  poured  in    fnjm  E|jyf 
and  in  the  course  of  the   latter  half  of  the   acifeath  century  im- 
prpsB^Gd  their  reliirioD  on  the  whole  southern  roast  of  the  Mf 
tcrranean  sea.    Tlie  churches  were  converted  into  mosques. 
Arabic    lan^ua^e    spread    with    the    Komn,     The    East  gaif 
rapidly  and  UML-(;a&inKl,y  on  tbe  West.     To  this  period  it  seems 
tiint  wp  must  assi^ti  ihc  introdndtoD  ni  the   familiar  use  of  ibc 
came!    id    North-western    Africa,       This    one    ciTfuniBtancc    is 
enough  to  indicate  the  pro&fress  of  the  Oriental  element,  aoJ  tiw 
entire  deray  of  thp  civilisiition  of  the  Western    Empire.      Ti 
very  phraseology   liy  which  the  inhahilaots  of  the&c  region?  w« 
licsjijiiatetl,  underwent  a.  total  chanjrc  at  this  time.     Those  wl 
used  to  be  called  l^umiiHaui  (ti  Greek  name,   as  it  would  ap{ 
originally  gireti  to  designute  the  c  liar  set  LO-iKtic*  of  a   uximud  Uf 
weri'  now  called  lierbers  (and    this  term  also  is  probably  to  be 
trnced  to  the  same  source,  bcin?  a   rontemptiinus  epithet    b»- 
Bti>*ed   by   the   dejrenerate   Oreek*  of  Cnnstanliiiopic),   whim^^H 
Darbartf  has  continued  eren  in  our  own  day  to  he  the  expT«ssil^| 
apju'llatiim  of  Northern  ami  North-western  Africa.     Tbe  word 
A/tfurs  {H^fauri)  still  retained  its   place,  thnurfh    it   was  destiiMil 
to  undergo  some   inodificulinns  ot  meaning.     To  give  aov  cnio- 
prehensivc  Wew  of  the  ethttoUig-ica)  and  pulilical  chan;Et^s  of  that 
time — to  classify  the  tribes  which  foufrht  itgninst  the  Arala^  or 
were  unitixl  with  tliem  in  the  Tell  and  (he  Sahar^i — to  axrancT  in 
order  the  fragments  of  shaltereil  cali|diates, — would  be  a  diffiooll,  , 
and  perhaps  an  impossible  Insk, 

l^lie  true  history  of  that  Algiers  which  was  familiar  tu  tbe  \mU 
generation  does  not  begin  till  oFler  1500.  Our  attention  is  now 
Called  to  two  Moslem  races,  tbe  Moors  and  the  Turks,  wbu  have 
a  far  closer  runnexinn  than  the  Arabfr  with  our  usual  notion  of 
Algiers.  By  the  Moors,  inthe modem  sense  of  the  word,  we  ase 
to  tioderstand  the  dcscendvints  uf  tlioxc  iSpaoish  Arabians,  wboma 
lun::;  and  glorious  reeidoni*e  on  the  northern  side  of  tiie  Stroilt 
had  aojuired  a.  distinct  nationality.*     By  their  expalsion  i 


•  This  i&  a  narrow  definition,  but  it  is  difficult  to  girc  mxiy  allwr.  Tbe  ' 
'Mnor'  is  vtry  coraincjnl)- tiswi  to  lieiiolL-  any  Moliamedaii  of  NortEieru  A? 
Probulily  iba '  Mauri '  wprp  origiiuilly  so  calltid,  BJaipl  J  became  limy  were  ihn 
fwanhy  of  the  Nutaidiaas. 
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,  p  Beinforremeiit  was  g-iven  tf>  tlw  Afritam  Mobimedaos  both   in 

l^^nmbera  and  in  zeal  against  Christinntty.     The  i-ist  yean  ut  Fer-^ 

tfiimnd  ami  Isabella,  ratsixl  up,  within  t\w  distance  ai'  a.  Rhort  sail 

of  their  nwn  ci>.-isU,  a  vindittivc  anil  implncable  enemv  t»f  tliiur 

faith.     Wp  have  already  spoken  nt  the  ta-kiDC  uf  OraD  hy  XimeaeS, 

and  iif  theorcupntion  ami  rtrtcntiaa  ol  cprtain  points  in  Africa  by 

Spaniartls.      The  reign  oi  Chaflcs  V.  presents  us  with  a  con~ 

loanee  of  the  same  history  unfler  a  new  pLiase.    The  Turlts  were 

■jleA  bv  no  ethnological  affinities  wilh  tLc  Ai'ricnnor  Spnimh 

thoii^li  united  to  them  lay  t^i^  Ixind  of  a  rmntnon  relio^on, 

id  dcstin<»I,  thruugli  [greater  etivrgy  luid  crudty,  tn  becume  their 

tiers.     The  stpps  by  whidi  a  liandful  of  Turks  became  masters 

the  Bnrlsary  States   Infin  one  of  the  most  curious  passages  in 

early  troubles  of  tlic  sixteenth  centarv.     it  was  la  the  very 

when  Charles  succeeded  Ferdinand  on  the  throne  of  Aragon 

Cnatilr  thattwii  brothers,  Baha-Haroud)  and  Ilhair-eUdin,  the 

^Bons  of  a  pncter  in  the  island  of  Lesbi^g,  reaped  the  reward  of  their 

aiid.i<:i«us  and  successful  pirarv  by  receiving  an  invilation  frum 

kinj!    [>f    Alsfiere    to  aid    them    ag-ainst   the    Christians.      The 

Idur  brother,  namctl  Barbarossa  Iram  the  redness  of  his  beanl, 

promptly  made  himself  master  of  the  place  which  he  t^ame  to 

^KBCsist,  and  pniclnimed  liimaelf  king*.     His  destruclIvG  expeditious 

^^^inst  tiie>  E^uropean  coasts  induced  (Jiarlea  to  send  reinfurce- 

'  -^■«»»"  to  f)ran  ;  and  in  a  conflict  near  Tlemcen,  the  famous  buc^ 

■   wTi*    kille*!    by   a   Spanish  sergeant.      His   brother  (often 

illed  Barl>aroBsa  li.)  was  eitlier  more  lurtunnte  or  more  jraliiic. 

le  wisely  placed  the  Al^rine  territarv  under  the  pniteclion  of 

ae  Grand  Sei^ior,  from  whom  he  received  a  ^rrisiut  of  Turkish 

''•oldiers.     He  himeclf  was  made  Capitan-Faslia,  and,  while  he 

esevci^ed  sill   the  inHuence  of  a  8uc<'es3ful  courtier  at  Constanti- 

jpte,  «8  a   corsair    he  swej*!    tlie  filediterranean  with    his  ik-ets. 

Tunis  was  the  point  where   his  power  was  brouglil   into  conlUct 

nth  that  of  Charles  V,     This  cilT  had  been  seized  by  shomeful 

chery  for  the  Sultan.      With  its   forlificalions  strengthened  jt 

;c»me  a  new  point  of  departure  for  incessint  outrajses  ap^inst 

*be   Emperor's   subjects.      At   last   the  e\i]    became    inlolpruble. 

Charles   gathered  togetlier  a  fled  from    t!ie  Low  Countries,  and 

place«l  (HI  bonrd  Gcrniaiis  and  Spaniards,  and  the  ltaU:in  veterans 

who   had   fought   ag;ainst    the  French.      Doria  was   made   HigiiK 

^■hdmiml,  and  the  espeililinn  was  aoitnated  witli  burning  zeal  fcff 

^Hftie  chastisement  of  an  infidel  and  barbarous  fue.     Tlie  resistance 

^Blme  desperate  ;  but  a  timely  insurrection  of  the  Christian  t%|niv«B 

ro-opetaled  with  the  energy  of  the  assailants,  ond  Tunis  was  %m- 

remJete*!,     The  Turks   being  driven    out,   tlie   rij-ljtiul   Uoonab 

monarch  was  Teinsiated  under  -tbe  condition  tif  lieiug  a  v*aaal  of 
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Spain,  while  9D„000  liberated  slaves  piwclaimed  the  fame  of  theil 
deliverer  thrtmgli  all  the  cpuntne;  qf  CbrUtendom,      Tljis  was 
1535.     In  ]ij41  Cliarles  V,  undertook  anotlier  enlcrprize,  wltli 
same  ends  in  view,  but  with  very  iliflerent  results.     Barbarossa 
deprived  (jf   Tunis,   continued    ti>  be  Capi tan-Pasha,  and    one 
his  followers,  establislied  in  Algiers.,  prosecuted  tht*  old  courses 
cruelties  and   depreiJalions.      The  Kmperor,  aguitist  the  advice 
Doria  and  the  Pope,  rosnlvcd  1<j  Inliict  on  this  city  tlic  sse 
punishment  which  bad  fallen  on  Tunis.     Never  was  an  armailBl 
Jtiorc    thoroughly    defeated    and    destroyed,    except    the    armada 
from  which  our  own  coasts  were  rescued  a  few  years  later.     And 
botli  armadas  were  ruined  by  the  same  causes.     It  is  one  of  tbs^^B 
strange   coincidences   of   history,   that  a  vtnlenl   storm    of   winct  ^J 
and  wares  protected  the  rlsiuLT  liberties  uf  England,  and  encou-       ' 
raged  the  growiuir  crime  of  Barhary,     The  shattered   remnaats 
of  the   6eet,    which    had    hcea  equipped   for  the   destruction  of 
Alpiers,  were  brought  together  with  difficulty  nt  Cape  Malifoux, 
and  sailed  back  to  Spain  in  dtsjjrace.     Nothing'  in  the  career 
of  Charles  V*.  had  been  more  distin^ished  than   the   expwiilion 
ag-aiust  Tunis  ;  nuthing  was  more  disastrous  than  the  expedition 
against  Algiers. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  fall  of  Tunis  was  the  means 
strengtheaing  Algiers  and  helped  to  constitute  it  the  metntpulis 
of  piracy.  The  city  auw  assumed  the  farm  which  it  retaiiteil 
through  three  centuries  of  misery.  The  materials  of  the  old 
Roman  Icosium  had  indeed  been  used  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  construction  of  their  dwellings  on  the  same 
site.  But  the  Turks  proceeded  with  mure  vigour  in  constructing 
fnrtificaliiins  and  improving  the  port.  Some  small  rocky  islands 
{el  Dfcsair)  in  the  bay  of  Icosium,  hiid  given  the  Arabic  nam^  to 
the  place,  A  In^rge  mole  was  formed  by  uniting  these  islands  with 
the  mainland  ;  from  the  forts  along  the  front  of  the  two  harbours 
thus  created,  the  walls  were  caiTied  over  the  first  slope  of  the  Sahe 
till  I  hey  converged  to  the  point  where  the  Casbab  crowns  the  whali 
the  bouses  within  rising  so  graduiillj  up  the  hill,  that  the  roofi 
each  commanded  a  full  prospect  of  the  sea;  and  the  city  becamehl 
appearance  what  Lord  Exmoutb  saw  il  when  be  anchored  before  it 
in  181(>.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  Turkish  rule  it  wa&e»> 
phalically  the  citi/  nf  Algiers  which  held  the  country,  nominally  foT 
the  Sultan,  hut  really  for  the  Deys  and  iheir  crews  of  pirates.  On 
the  edge  of  this  port  and  within  these  walls  a  very  small  number 
of  the  ruling  race  overawed  the  Arabs  of  the  Melidja  plain — 
kept  in  check  the  Kabyles  of  the  mountains — used  as  instruments 
of  their  government  the  Moors  of  the  cities — plundered  and 
oppressed  the  Jews'— and  systematically  insulted  the  few  Christian 
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sidents  who  were  free.  Il  does  not  appear  that  the  Levantine 
irkish  soldiers,  who  cfinsli tilted  the  efficient  g-nrrison  of  Alffiers, 
sre  mucb  more  than  500O  in  number.  The  inliabilants  cif  the 
city  were  estimated  by  Shaw  at  100,000  Mohamcdnns  ond 
15',tX)0  Jews,  with  2000  Christian  slaves.  The  cminlrv  (ex- 
cluding the  territory  immediately  round  the  city)  w:ib  divided 
into  Ibree  provinces^  which  have  afforded  the  hisia  for  tlie 
existing  French  subdivision.  The  Beys  of  the  provjm'es  of 
Tlemcen  on  the  west,*  Tittery  on  tlie  south,  and  ConslnnlliiP  on 
the  Kast,  were  appointed  by  the  Deys,  for  whom  their  duty  wm 
to  collect  the  taxt;s,  atid  by  whom  they  were  os^tistet),  in  cusc  of 
insurrection,  with  forces  from  Alpiera,  The  relative  imjmrlaneo 
of  the  three  provinces  may  be  withered  from  the  ettitnnte  [bat 
Tlemcen  produced  45,000  dollars,  Tittery  12,000,  and  CnntUui- 
tine  90,000.  We  are  destitute  of  materials  for  a  completp  rtiro- 
n(>io«;T  of  the  Deys  ;  nor,  ijidee<i,  is  history  in  nerrl  of  •» 
despif^ble  ft  catalogiie.  The  slJc^resston  W4»  very  rapid;  for  ibe 
^retinment  was  not  hereditary  3ta  in  Tunis  snd  TrijK^r.  Eacfa 
Dcy  was  elected  by  the  Janissaries  ;  thus  hardly  one  in  t«-n  di^-fl  in 
hisbeti.  Every  boid  and  aspirinj^  soldier  might  re^»fd  jjinurlf  as 
heir-apparent  to  the  ibrone,  '  wilb  this  fnrtlier  arlramage,  that  he 
iV  under  no  necessity  to  wait  till  lictuie**  or  oM  »)ge  niflM  batv 
inved  the  present  ruler.'  Cormption  and  in«f»li>nrt  SOa  1 
pulous  robbi^ry  were  the  ^ntler  characterisln  of  tbk 
and  cnmemptible  ^vemmml.  'Gire  a  Tntk  memef  intk  aue 
nd.  3ud  he  will  let  you  pull  hij  beani  with  the  o(b^/  ■•»  • 
mmoD  proverb.  The  true  spirit  of  lb*  Al^^emie  orjvrt  i«  well 
ustrated  by  what  Mahemet  Pasha,  who  va«  Dry  in  173^^  ««m1 
a  French  Qmsul :  *  My  mother  sold  sheep's  l««f,  and  aiy  bcbar 
>ld  neats'  tongues  ;  bat  tbey  wmld  h«re  \rrtu  wuhmmti  inwxfmm 
sale  so  worthless  a  tfin^ne  as  tliine.'  Aondier  Dry  fwaMy 
I  (o  an  Ifjigli^h  CoiHul,  when  he  icompUioed  M  Wfantm  idlimri 
British  cniizen,  "■  The  Algerinea  an  s  cwp— y  tA  MjpM*^  Mid 
un  their  captain.* 

Such  anecdotes  a«  these  i1lattiBl«  the  vast  smoofH  of  trarf  nvl 

(Terin^  which  this  power  was  pcnnitteil  to  laiact  hr  ffc*«v 

nturies.     The  sofferers  were  masAf  CWlliHK.     Maaf  WW 

'    true    martyrs    called     To    (otloV   the    ewptt'    <4    lUfWMlri 

Hi.  who  in  the  thirteenth  rentorf  bad  4o«o  has  Vdt  am  Amv 

ts  for  his  religion.     Ckrittion  altUMTM  bs  ihe  aom  Uadk  iftfa 

^hich  was  never  reiooreci  feom  Alcicfa  fcMwa—  <>>-•  ».**i*mivf  i4 

e  siste«ntb  oeatmj  and  the  carliernft  M  fmt  •■  -% 

ust  for  ever  make  ihenflnaryof  slaTBrluabpninn  b«i^'*<.    k*ii 
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banlty  possible  aow  to  believe  that  these  marauders  Used  oare  to 
carrj/  off  British  subjects  inio  faplivity  from  the  cliffs  of  *"  ~^ 
and  from  the  Western  coiists  of  Ireland,  and  that  even 
the  Channel  v,-^^  made  secure,  English  prtsoUers  fur  the  Mol 
meclan  markets  were  taken  tlirougb  Fiance  to  Marseilles.  Bi 
throughout  the  sevrnteenth  ccnluiv  the  evil  was  so  pntaHng 
it  seems  inlerwoven  witU  all  tlic  history-  <if  the  time.  U  w; 
the  subject  of  sermons  [Heattted  and  published  on  beUslf  of  caj 
tives.  It  was  a  topic  of  much  interest  iti  tlje  corresponJc-ncc 
Laud  and  Straffurd.  We  might  quote  Waller,  both  as  pwet 
'  The  Taking  of  Sallee,'  and  as  jK>liticiaii  in  his  place  in  P: 
liament.  We  find  oven  George  Fox  writing  a  book  to  l 
Grand  Sultau  and  (he  KuiR  nl  Aliiiers,  '  wbeceio  be  laid  befo: 
them  their  indecent  beliaviour  and  unrca£onablc  dealing,* 
1620  tbe  fivst  English  fleet  which  had  sailed  in  dae  Medite 
oequ  since  Mie  time  of  the  Cru&ados,  was  seal,  but  witln'Ut 
important  results,  under  Admiral  Mansel  against  Algiers. 
16^5  Blake  Wcis  more  sUctessful ;  ikil  the  KngUsb  rsiptives  w 
set  at  liberty,  and  Cromwell  opt'ued  Parliament  in  tlie  Ibllowi 
year  with  the  announccmeat  thiU  peace  had  been  loatL-luded  wi 
the  'profane'  nations.  f)lher  expedilionii,  Luwevcr,  were  neces- 
sary, and  four  or  live  treaties  were  made  between  the  Restun- 
tion  ;md  tbe  Revrilution.  Nur  was  Kngland  tbe  onlv  natiaa 
involved  in  tbift  inveterate  conflict  Algiers  was  twice  bom- 
barded by  the  French  in  the  reigw  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  with 
sn  much  suct-ess,  that  V^iltairc  says  of  his  coDutrymet)  that  ihi 
now  began  tu  be  respected  on  that  African  coa&t,  where  p 
viuusly  (Jipy  liad  been  koown  only  as  slaves.  As  to  the  tHlationi 
between  Barluiry  and  Spain^  tbcy  were  cl)a,racterised  by  tfie  same 
hostility  and  by  incessant  mutual  reprisals.  Here  tlji;  Dames  of 
two  illustrious  men,  tbe  one  a  Frenchman,  tbe  other  a  Spanianl 
— two  of  the  greatest  names  of  the  seventeenth  ceniury — demand 
our  particular  notice.  Tbey  rcpreseut  the  two  currents  uf  ffljnp 
which  kept  tbe  sympathy  and  indij.aiation  of  Kurope  in  relerence 
la  Algmne  slavery  perpetually  fresh,  Heltgion  and  charity  in 
St  Vincent  de  Paul  and  the  iikstitutions  wliich  he  fuunxleOl — poeUT 
and  literature  in  Cervantes  aud  the  writers  who  followed  him — 
were  agencies  quit«  as  powertul  as  treaties  or  boin batdmpqts. 
St.  V  iticent,  when  a  youfi^  deacun,  Was  taken  by  Ba<barv  pinics 
within  Kight  uf  the  French  coast,  while  he  was  going  fram  Mar- 
seillcs  towards  Narbonoe,  on  bis  way  to  rovi&it  tbe  borne  of  hii 
cUiUlhiJud.  Tiie  sufferings  wbicb  he  witnessed  made  an  ii^ 
delible  impression,  and  be  became  the  foimder  of  tluwc  i^slcr- 
hoods  of  Mercy,  which  have  been  a  true  honour  to  the  modeni 
Church  of  Rome.     Thus  the  borran  of  slavery  gave  the  Impulse 
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to  r»rg.ini*wl  elTnTts   for  the  alleviarion  of  sorrow;   and  so  we- 
hope    llwt   tbe    wisFries    of  our    recent   war   will     be   rempm- 
bvrcd  herea/ter  as  tti^  fruittul   bpftnniog  at  wider  opportuiiiticr 
far  womHi^s  mission  la  scenn  of  sickuesa  and  pain.     Cerruite^ 
affapt  hia  irwn  capiiviri'.  laboured  in  anutber  &fM  on  behsU  of  tb« 
ChrisHan   sUv«^.     The.  sceaes  in  his  draimi,  El  Trato  de  ArgiR\ 
(or  '  Life  in  Alei«ra')  a"d  Lot  Bano$  tie  Jr^d  jar  '-Tbe  G^UejaiJ 
of  Algiers ')  were,  as  lie  says  lam»eif,  *a0t  ilraitu  iroai  liie  inags^l 
natiun,  bat  bnm  for  from  tUe  regions  of  fiction,  in  tbr  verr  beaitl] 
af  trutli.'     He  wns  folbned  b^'  Lop?  de  V«^^  in  Lta  CaHtoot  Jtkl 
Artffl  (or  'Tile  Ciiptivf^uf  Algiers*),,  vidl  br  Haedo  in  La»Mar-\ 
fyrrt  tie  Anjd  [im  *The  Mutjrs  of  Alei«»')b     Tb«'  Fnmck,  t 
and  Italians  to<)k  the  plot*  of  a  laifT  onmberaf  tlwir  •4m'iu 
thnt    ppfiiNl    i'mm    tlie   samr;    sourte.      Tbe    'SiUre   Rarer* 
Roliinsun  Cruwie  is,  in    f&ct.  only  h  Bpcciflaen  of  «  »t«ielj' 
ehuncteristicuf  coni«nipunry  turopesn  literatoitt.     Itaivi 
CAD  we  timit  ourselves  10  Eumpe.     Tbe  ■torr  of  '  TW 
Captive'  Yiwt  urw  of  ttiff  earbest  Lit^rarr  math*  a(  th«  L'l 
Stales   rr],irtuleil  in   Londuii.     Amrrinf  ■■  wA 
ainii-trd  bv  the  linrliaiy  pirate  botk  WftirB  aad  ai 
>ii  of  Indcpt'ndpnL-p,     In  1799  there  wm  115 
A1^cr&:  iind   Franklinf  on  kia  diilk  ImJ^ 
>T  emallcipntion  by  maiinft  *  fOtnif  t4  » 

A  meriuaa  ConsresK,  '  tniMfernag  lbs  «■■■  t»  AlpoK 
jnin*  the  speech  m  tbe  moatk  «(  a  1 
livan  at  thai  place.' 

Ev«n  Al^erioe  tUvcry  bad  ila  aUanatamL     The 
)ins  kindness  lo  tbe  apltre,  the 

reu'    fiequeatly    laiaed    to    place*    of    bafwaiT  and    Irvac,  or  «•> 

iiurn^  by  the  praspect  of  earning  tbor  redeBpticm ;  ahari.  all, 

liriMtinn  eccleaiasttcs  were  allosed  Iw  pnaclk  aod  to  adMoMls 

i)c>  sotnunent*  aoMOg  tbera.     Cuapbul  taOa  aa  ivf  aa  Alflatw 

rk,  who  bei^aubed  a  l^px?  w  llw  ifiatiibrtui  cfwimt 

joag  the  most  oecaMttoaa  of  iha  'infidalrf^pi'  and  M  AnfB»<t 

curious  autobiuiirapby,wbifbcMiiaMi*rayMMaiacis<i«C  Alpaat 

it  was  at  the  be*iDniDe  uf  tbts  rmlvrj,  ««  W*«  a   pUaaiog 

ncture  of  an  old  La^uisc  priaaC,  wha  m  a  raaidMaa  atf  ^mli  a 

i-ntury    had    »o    wva   tbe  reapaat   oad    aCaaCM*    «4    aM    ifc* 

luNSultnanft  ibal  he  was   aUa  ta  aihahi 

Ittitn  inftuh  and   violrace-.      |4«r«rthtfaa» 

TImnka  be  to  God.'  nrs  tba  capdva  is  DkM  Qwiite^  *  (or  1 

cat  nwTcies  beslownl  opoa  mr ;  lor,  m  sjr  apiaiaM,  Itara  Ja  ■• 

ippinest  ott  earth  Mfual  to  thai   frf  libarty    f*|DMas^'      t^wUi^ 

siue  the  borygn  of  a   perpetaal   eajle,  tat  off  Aaaa  vctl^Hia, 

riends,  and  cmintr]raKii,  ibe  kiwdpaM  ban  a  alicte  frntfuHinm 
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to  the  sufTerings.     Whatever  mi^ht  be  true  of  domestic  serriCutJ 
the  condiiton  of  those  who  were  ensTiffed  in  the  day  on  pubiii 
works,  snil  shut  up  at  ni(?ht  in  tfic  hagnios,  was  perfectly  fri^btfiit 
Panaoti,  whose  narrative  is^  one  of  llii-  latest,  says,  '  Oi  all  huin^ 
sufferers,  I   have  been  taUjeht  to  believe  the  Christian  filaves 
Barbar}' are  the  grcatesL'     It  is  no  wonder  that  the  iinJi^atic 
of  Europe^  irritated  still    furtlicr  by  the    insolent  treatment 
consuls  aji<l  free  Christian  residents,  gradually  npCDn^d,  and   tbi 
the  general  feeling  at  length  reached  its  crLaU  in  the  Eaglixh  CX' 
pediiion  of  1816. 

Though  Tangier  is  not  within  the  lifflits  of  the  Frencli  colonyJ 
we  can  hardly  in  passing  avoid  menlJuning  9  possession  which,  i 
pari  of  the  dowry  of  the  queen  of  Charles  IK,  is  connected  wil 
the  history  of  England.  A  tribute  of  respect  is  due  to  L(>rd  Har 
mqutli,  who,  when  cooi missioned  in  IIJSS  to  go  and  destroy  clj 
fortiBcatiuns  and  the  harbour  of  the  expensive  Find  u&elei 
African  settlement,  invited  Ken  to  iiccouipany  the  cxpcditit: 
'thinking  it  nl*  the  highest  iinpi>rtancB  lo  have  the  ablest  and 
best  man  he  could  possibly  obtain  to  go  with  him.  both  fur  tl: 
service  of  God,  and  the  good  government  of  the  clergy  that 
cbaplaias  to  the  fleet.'  Sucb  was.  tbe  language  of  the  invit 
tion ;  and  great  is  the  sarrifife  of  feelin";  which  ibe  author 
the  Morning  find  Evening  Hvmns  must  bavc  made  in  yielding 
the  call.  Tangier  seems  to  have  been  a  sink  of  inl[^uity.  In  tl 
Diary  of  Mr,  Pepys,  after  an  amusiug  account  of  ihe  incident 
of  the  vovage,  esperially  the  hot  disputes,  on  deck  and  in  \h 
cabin,  'about  spirits, — Dr.  Ken  assetfing  there  were  such, 
Pepys  with  the  rest  denying  it/ — we  find  the  following: — 

'  Sundaif,  Sejit.   30, — To  church    (in  Tangier).     A  verii'  fine 
seasonable,  hut  most  unsuccessful,  at^meiif  front  Dr.  Ken,  particularlj 
ill  reproof  of  tlie  vices  of  this  town.'     And  again, '  HaH  a  creat  d«d 
good  discourse  on  the  vicioiisiitss  of  this  place,  and  its  beinir  bigti  riir 

for  Almiglity  God  1o  destroy  it Very  hi^h  diseciurso  betwc 

Dr.  Ken  and  me  on  one  side,  and  the  governor  (Kirke)  ou  line  oiWi 
about  the  excessive  liberty  of  sw«iring  we  oljacrve  heie,' 

The  works  of  the  Africiin  i;olony  were  blown  up  and  abandoned] 
Ken  returned  tu  his  English  home ;  and  while  the  Asiatic  cole 
of  Bonilmy,  the  other  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Bt 
ganza,  grew  daily  into  greater  imjiortance,  Tangier  disappeared 
from  our  national  history,  except,  indeed,  that  the  battalionti  u-hicl 
bore  its  name  fought  uuder  Kiing  VVilliaui  at  the  IJoync,  as 
Zciuaves  ol  Algiers  fought  at  the  Alma. 

The  last  great  passage  of  Algerlne  history  previous  to  tli< 
French  occupation  ia  the  eipcdltion  of  I&IG.     Lord   Exmoulb'l 
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interpreter  Sulnme    narr&t^s    with    a    flmrming   orientikl  nalvetd 

Ikis  (pxperiences  ami  fef^lings  dyring  thU  b«>mbiari.lii!ent  b_v  tLe 
En»lisli  and  Dutcb.  Tbe  twenty-five  ships  whli  wbi<:b  Lord  Kx- 
mouth  sailetl  from  Plymouth  Itad  been  julnrK)  at  Gibraltar  by  tive 
^im-bu»ts,  and  by  s-ix  Dutch  sliips  under  Admiral  Vuti  C'9jn>pllan, 
irhom  SalamJ  describes  as  '  a  very  mild  and  guod-teujpi'rtd  nid 
ofBcei',  abuut  sixty-fkvc  years  of  ag;*^,  rather  tbin,  and  of  Ibe 
middle  size.'  Meanwbile  the  Dey  of  Al^iei's  bad  licard  sumc- 
tbiji<;  of  the  expedition  through  the  French  newspapersj  not  by 
reading  thetn  himself,  for  be  u'a$  unable  to  read  or  ivritc  even  bi« 
own  lan^u.'!^,  but  by  tlie  iiifi>rmatioii  nf  a  European  consul  wbu 
ftpoJie  Turkish.  The  news  of  (he  coming  of  ihc  ling-Iisii  was 
rtinruined  by  tlie  caiitain  uf  a  Danish  mcTchant-sblji,  wbicli 
Lap[>en(Kl  to  touch  at  Algiers  abuut  that  time. 

'  Tlio  Dey  replicfl,  "  Let  tbeni  come."     The  "Danish  captain  salil^ 
M  Very  likely  th>-y   will  cwme  with   a  great  rjuanlify  of  i-hi'lU."     The 
~        iij   reply  said,  "  Wlien  ihcy  send  me   ibeir  slielts   I  shall  tang 
em   in   my  moiim  like  \\it^K  melnris"  (alluding  to  llie   water- mc'luti:* 
licli  are  preserved  in  Algiers  by  being  hun^  frrnn  the  rimf^J.     Then 
Dane  fold  liinij  "Now  jou  say  so  b*-cau>e  you  do  not  know  what 
He  Englwli  shttis  are,  but   I  wa^  aL  Coj>ejdiagtri  when  lliey  come 
bere,  and  I  "kwow  wliat  their  shells  are."  ' 

On  Ihe  27tb  of  Au^st  the  fleet  lay  ulT  Algiers,  and  Salnmu 
itb  the  llao^-lieu tenant  was  sent  with  a  tetter  coiktaixiin(r  ilie 
Iniirar»    demands  for    tbe    immediate    abolition    of  Christian 
ivcry,  and  repnr.ittoii  of  the  wron;^s  inflicted  on  the  I'.uniptan 
jwcrs,     As  the  ititcrprclcr  left  the  Queen  CburloUr,  the  oHiccrs 
liled  nut  lo  biiu,  'Salame,  if  you  return  with  an  answer  from 
Dcy  that  he  accepts  our  demands  without  figlitjjig-,  we  will 
IL  you  instead.'     lie  was  '  much  delighted'  ■with  this  sign  of 
bravcrv   and   determiJi^iLion   of  the  English   nation,   but    bis 
irm  was  considerable*  during  twu  hours,  while  be  wajud  id  the 
^oat  nenr  the  nioJe   for  tho  Dcy's  answer,   Mviihiii  pistol-shot 
>f  thousuuds  of  those  bnrbnrous  peojilc,  and  hearing  their  imper- 
inenves.'      llut   he  ronsi^led  himself  wllh   rcJlecting:   that    '  aa 
le    in   this   worltl  ran  obtain    tlie  end  of  bis  wishes    without 
sposinj  himself  to  perils.'     The  time  expired,  and  no  answer 
returuc*!.      Then   the  admiral  led     the    way,    followed    in 
IcccsMon  by  the  lest  of  the  squadron.     Each  ship  anchored  by 
iest4.-in,  Ihf  (Jueen  (.'harlulte   abreast  of  the  mole-head,  within 
101")  yards'  distance,     1"hc  Algerine  gim-boats,   with   their   red 
ilk  Hags,  lay  crowded   close   under  the  bn'tcrles.     Thousands  of 
.'urks  aud  Moors  looked  on  in  astonishment;  and  during  ibis 
movement  of  the   ICnglisb  tleet.  not  a  ^un  was  fired   from  the 
ity.      Indeed,  (t  ajipeureU  afterwards  that  the  guns  were  not 
tVL.  xcix.  no.  cxtvni.  2  \  loaded. 
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loaJeJ.  Lord  Exmo'Dth's  bra^-ery  is  thus  describe<I  by  S*!** 
wlio  Ixinestly  telU  us  that  be  had  reached  the  Queen  Cbvk 
'more  dead  than  alive.' 

*I  was  quite  eurprised  to  see  how  his  Lordship  was  ahered  htm 
wliat  T  left  him  \n  the  miirtiiii^,  fitr  I  dnew  his  tniiriner  was  hi  geneni 
very  mild,  and  nftw  he  seemed  to  me  a/i-Jifffif/ui.  as  a  fierce  lion  irhkh 
had  been  rhaiued  in  its  cage  and  was  set  tit  liberty.' 

Tlie  first  AlgeriOe  guu  was  fired  a  few  niLQUtes  before 
About  six  the  epeujy's  fire  beg'aii  lo  slacken,  and  their  fleet  was  . 
soL  on  6re.  At  ten,  the  w»rks  being  nearly  sileiieed,  the  sqDadT<4^H 
mnved  out  lo  sea,  though  the  bumb-shipii  oiotcnued  the  actit^^^ 
till  niidai};ht,  Salame's  owa  part  in  lliis.  eiiga»eiResit  was 
not  very  distinguished.  He  describes  bis  sensations  as  fo 
Iowa  : — 

'  After  the  attach  tuofc  place  on  botli  sicJes,  immediately  the  eky 
darkened   by  tlie  smolve,  the  sun  eompletely  eubp.4ed,  oiiil    Ilie   bin 
beeaiiie  dreairy.     Bt-ing  exktusted  by  the  tn-at  of  tliat  jmwerful  *iiti. 
wliicii  I  was  exposed  Che  wliole  day,  atid  my  ear^  heiug  de&fem^ 
the  roar  of  tlie  gnus,  and  DcLtlicjg  itiy!«elf  in  the  dreadful  danger 
such  a  terrible  engagement,  in  which,  I  h:id  never  been  before,  1 
quite  at  a  loss,  aiitl  like  au  a^toni^hed  or  stupid  man^  and  did  not  know 
myself  where   I    ivos.     At   Jast,   hia    Lordship    having   |»eroeived 
Aituatiori.  said,  "  You  have  done  yoitr  duly  :  now  gi>  below."     Ui 
which  I  began  In  descend  from  the  quart er-dee^^k*  quite  confi>utuled< 
terrified,  and  not  aure  that.  I  should  reiich  the  cockpit  alive.' 

WLen  he  joined  the  surgeon  and  the  wounded  men  in  the 
cockpit  he  was  somewhat  rc^sured,  un  learning  that   tbcy  were 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  watcr-DiarJt,  though,  he  adds,  that  he 
tblnks   the   taking  off  of  arms    and    le^s   Is    the  ino^t   ^boikiog 
sight  in  the  wodd,  '  in  jirefercnce  to  which,  if  I  was  &  mtliU 
man,  [  should  certainly  prefer  to  be  on  deck   than  !iein^  wil 
the  doctor  in  the  cockpit,*     His  general  comlusicn  is  siumnt 
up  in  a  aotc,  which  we  find  in.  a  later  part  of  the  book. 

'  When   very   young-,  in  Alexandria,  my  native  eounlry,  I  beard 
report  uf  lliu  guiJ»  trf  the  fuuioii^  batUu  uf  AlKiukir,  and  saw  tlu:  li^ 
of  the  ex)do^ioii  of  thu  ti^hip /.'Orient^  i<ince  which  time  I  aluuyv  iud 
a  great  d^nlre  to  see,  fvom  a  distauce,  a  naval  action;  but  boviiig 
been  iu  such  a  treiuendi^us  one  a»  thi;;,  I  have  gut  very  fuU  satia&otis 
and  do  not  wish  to  see  ajiy  more.' 

When  the  shijis  had  hauled  out  at  night,  he  ventured  on 
punp  to  Ijeliold  tbe  destruction  of  the  enemy's  navy,  the  bl 
or  which  illuminated  all  the  Lay  ami  made  it  almost  as  cleat 
in   the  day-time.      'It   was  astonishing,'   he  adds,    'to    aee 
coat  of  his  lordship,  how  it  was  all  cut  up  by  musket-balls 


was    ucliinil   as   it   a  persoa 
eissora  ami  cut  it  all  to  pieces." 

10  28tli,  a  sct-pml  letter  having  been  sent  by  Lonl  Exmnulli 

with  tii<>  same  ilemaiids,  tlie  i-aplain  uf  the   port  came  on   \HnT<i 

signifv    the   Dey's   subtnissiun.      Tbcu    fultowed    a    scries    of 

iiem«w&  witEi   tbe   Dev  hitiiscir.     A  numWr  oi  evajiuas  were 

;ilte[npted   in   rercrencc  to  tite  lihetatioti  of  the  &lav««,  ihe  "P^y- 

icHt  u(  llie  monev.  and    die  apolu|£^    du«    fcir   llie    bnital    trvsl* 

ivnt  uf  the  En^UsU  consul  M'DimopIL     Ac  leo^h  the  ttey  wa* 

verlioaril  ti>  say  in  am  iirnler  l*rtie,  '  Tfie  foot  of  i/t£  rtj-haiud  man 

m  mif  »ech  ;  whut  thriii  I  do  ?*"      He  ca*iuj)li«t]  with  the  CMkdi- 

ivliit.'h  Le  couM   not  pscapc,   aTing  that  all  lud  fwppt— J 

iriliitgto  tlic  Divine  decree,  and   UuU  it  voold  be  beOV  ID 

r^t  ttie  past.   Tiie  slaves  came  oa  boanl  sbooting  wttb  fo  nmdl 

tuUuticiQ,  tlia(  SaUiHL-  says,  *  Even  I,  wbn  ImmI  faiudlf  door  tay- 

lin?  ill  tlie  Uiit1i>,  when   I  h^ard  tbc  excUfBadsB  of  ihciir  poor 

jple,  wae  quite  dcligliled,  and  f'Trgot 

t  W4^  had   passed,  in  tbe  happiness  of 

.'(ic  dolInK  were   piled  tip  in  ihe  cottruyard  of  tW  p>Uc«',  aod 

Mxm^lit  (iuua  in  sacks  vo  the  male.     On  tiic  3rd  of  a«p(K9il«r, 

the  accoDQts   bein^  finally  adjuited,  tW  6rcc  gaalcd  ftwaj  Iv 

iibraltar  at  nudoigbt.     Tl»e  dkooan^ff  I  g£««p 

id  piracy  is  nat  tbe  only  retoU  of  ibc  hottla  «f  AlfMOL 

the  consequences  of  Uu*  MfO—hU  cspadilaiM  ht  idll  M  Ac 
iturc  ;  fur  it  Ha«  the  6rtt  of  tboae  Mnw  o*  A 
puwcr  in  the  Mediterranetto,  of  «fa»ck  tte 
tbe  En^li&b,  Rosstons,  and  Fnock  il  Ni 
ua  nt  Algien  in  193<>  by  the  Fr««ck. 
Just  a  quarter  of  a  ceaturr  bs*  cUpicd 
ivadrd  N'orlbem  Africa,  and  ^cC  tkia  alHrt 
lintii^b  tbree  dtoastin.  'Ilic  eipcditinM  mI«4 
k]>iiLiLatr(l  in  tbe  rci^  of  CbarUsX.;  fW 
inueid  and  perfected,  m  ■*  lo  emhtrntm  tbe  *Wc  TwtJA 
^Al)^riiie  territurr.  tutdcr  Lows  PliiUpp*;  tW  i»«ift* 
■been  aecured  by  tba  gincnla  of  \apalagM  UL,  MiJ  v» 
"ally  larocpurated  viib  ibe  Kinpir*.  Ii  Cofvift  •«  pMi*W  ««r 
]»n  tu  gt>c  aa  €XpMe  of  ail  tltf  Hwcivcs  wbicii  M  lav  0*»«»*- 
ncnt  «)f  f'barles  X.  Ut  equip  tbe  Afriesa  anudft.  JC  l>M*l^ 
consul,  bad  been  slnirk  oa  ifac  b^M  br  lb*  Sb^  wWb  *  Cm. 
iTbe  aUip  rnwenu  aim  bad  b«ra  find  Bpti^  P«t%w  wm  ini. 
kted.    Perhaps  be  ihoc^  tbni  a  emfi  d^ot  ma^  tmmm  nmkf 
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be  arcoinpliaheil  uniler  the  shelter  of  a  military  siicceas.*     Hi 
lesotvpd    npt   simply  to   bninbanl    Algiers,  as    Jt    liad    been    bor 
liEirdcd    miller    Loui^    XIV.    and    b_v    Lord     Exinuuth,    but 
rtinqiier  it.     In  some  minds  the  thoiip;bt  of  renewing  the  jwwty 
of  Bonaparte  and  Egypt  was  very  active.     Others  felt  with  souKT 
pride  that    France   was  taking    up  the  cause  ol   civilizjilion,  uf 
Europe,  of  Cbrislianity.      Mote  pratticnl  si>irits  thfm,^lit  of  coto 
nisation  and  rivalry  Mith  Knghmd,     In  the  midst  "f  ttiis  exdl 
ment  of  politics  and  roinnncct  the  ^nat  expedition,  LH>nKist jn^  of 
11  linc-of-baltle  ships,  ID  frigates,  and  274  transports,  under  lE: 
superidtendence  of  Admiral  Dupfrre,  sailed  at  the  end   of  M« 
from  TouloQ,     On  tliL-  13tli  uf  June  tliey  arrived  in  front  «f  Af -' 
giers.      On  the  14tl(  a  laniling  Was  effecled  nl  Sidi-Ferruch,  a  few 
miles  to  ttie  west.     Tlie  three  divisions  of  Berthe/iMif,  Loverda 
and   the  Due  d'Escnr  coniained  37,000  men,  the  wUeile   heii 
Under  the   command   of  Marshal  Bourmont.     Ten  days  of  bat 
figbtin^  hvnught  thpm  to  the  lieig-ht  which  rises  over  the  tin 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  Metiiija  plain.     It  nns  fffiinil  its 
Tacitus    says   in  his   ac-count    of    the  affair  cf  TaclarJnns)  tha 
African  cavalry  are  an  inritch  for  iMstiplined  Europc.Tn  itdant 
During  the  night  of  ihe  2yth  the  Hrst  parallel  was   begun  at  * 
diataiii-e  of  250  metres  fium  tl<e  Cfidfmu  t/e  r Ewpercur,  so  calU 
because   it  was    built  where    the  fierman    Emperor    hatl 
encamped   before    his   disastrous    retreat.     The  fire    openeil 
daybreak  on   the  4tii   of    July.     Tl^e    bombardmi-nt    was    *hr 
At  half-past  nine  the  Turks  wertr  in  despair.     At  ten  they  bl< 
up  t!ie  castle  with  a  terrible  explosion,  and  the  French  mimar 
was  king-  of  Algiers.    At  the  end  of  the  month  be  had  ceased 
be  king  of  Paris. 

If  we  pursup  the  history  of  Algeria  during  the  few  yt 
which  succeeded  the  French  oecnjuilion  of  the  tity,  we  find  it' 
characterized  by  energetic  military  advances,  which,  howerrr, 
Were  seriously  hindered  by  hesitating  counsels  and  a  nurtU''»tinf 
policy  at  home.  The  revolution  in  Paris  and  the  sjegc 
Antwyrp  threw  the  interests  of  Algiers  into  the  shade.  Tbd 
government  of  July  Were  rin bartasaed  by  the  legacy  of  tli 
Absolutists,  The  nati<uial  feeling,  hoivever,  coinp^-Ued  them 
accept  it;  and  the  first  success  of  the  Afriian  enlt'rj>rlse  ww" 
prompllv  seconded.  Marelial  IlourmonT,  wliosi;  sroing  mor  to 
the  Allies  on  ihe  (ivo  of  the  ballle  of  Waterloo  was  probablj 
not   forgotten,  was   succeeded    liy  Mars'ial   Clauscl,   anollier  ol? 

*  On  nyait  pens^  qii'iiD  coup  d'ciat  pi«S5>i:niit  plits  t'dcileiDCtil  ii  Tainlire  tl'u 
Rnc>ci^  Aijlitaire.  Les  FrO.U'fuis,  disoit-on.  otiblicul  fai'ilemt^t  \si  litiert«  en  pr^trnc* 
iIl-  la.  gloire, — LacivU.'lle,  Iliitmri  tit  /i-ifjjci-  dtpnit  lu  R^itiau-^tiu^'t  M'.  p.  1 19. 
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soldier  of  thp  Eraplrcj  wliose  pnllant  'HeariTijr  at  Salamanra  nfl<»r 
Mannont's  disaster  is  well  lunowii  to  all  students  of  tlip  bntUes 
of  tLie  Fen  insula.  Euuiinoiil  Iiad  nilvanccd  into  ilic  iotcrinr  (in!y 
far  as  to  maki?  a  recomiai usance  to  Blidah.  Clausel  laid  Blitlah 
IViutc,  Riassarrod  il$  iiiliabitants,  ]ienelratpd  into  the  Alias 
tliniugh  tlie  Col  de  ALntiilin^  and  pstnblisheil  a  new  bpv  nl 
Medealt,  tlic  capital  ol  tfie  Turkish  province  of  TitterV,  This 
vfiii  tlic  first  military  expfdltiiin  nf  the  Zouaves,"  who  were  a 
I  creation  of  Mnrslinl  Clause!,  and  who  in  tiieirorifricial  or^janisali^in 
^B.COi)Ststed  pavllv  of  indigenous  Arab  soltli<^is  and  partly  of  oir/ii/vj 
^ftlfc'  Puris  and  other  reckless  Europeans.  And  certaiply  no  more 
^Bcuriniis  inpetiny-point  of  the  Kast  and  West  can  be  pointed  out 
^ftlmn  that  wiiich  is  presented  by  this  scene,  ivlien  the  swnrtby 
rhihiren  of  Africa,  wearing  the  turban  and  shouting^  the  IJedouin 
war-crv,  and  liie  VoJontaircs  de  la  C/inrfe^  singing  La  AtarscriiaisCt 
*nd  still  wearing  ttieir  blouses,  pressed  on  side  by  side  thrcu{;h 
t!ie  g'>v(fes  of  jMouat  Allns  under  the  command  of  a  Peninsular 

Ig-eneral.     A  vigorous  slep  seemed  to  have  Ii?en  taken  toward* 
■eciiiiitir  the  country  lo  the  south  of  Algiers,     AI>out   tlie  same 
lime  Oral!  on  the  west  was   ctccupied  ;    and   tlioucb  at  first  il 
uns  made  over  to  Ti"i5s,  with  the  vieiv  of  forming  a  counlerpoise 
1u  the  power  td  Morocco,  it  was  f»re*ently  found  necessary  I*» 
garrison  il   with   French    Irooiis.     lifina   on  the  east    had  been 
fi«-i>:eil  when   Algiers  itself  was  tnkt'n  ;  but  il  coiild  hardly  be 
5ni<l  lo  bo  a  soui'te  of  strength  to  the  FrencU,  unless  il  could  be 
used  as  a  point  of  departure  for   tbe  assault  and   capture  of  Con- 
stantiiin.     So  Clausel  Would  probablv  have  used  it  ^  but  just  at 
the  critical  lime  he  was  succeeded   by  Bertbezt'iK',  and  with  hiin 
came  a  rbanje  of  policy.     Clausel  is  said  to  have  called  Alg^eria 
^  paradise  ;  Derthexene  to  have  spoken  of  it  ns  an  accursed  place, 
©f  whieli  it  would   be  impossible  to  be   rid    too  soon.     For  a 
.time  it  *eiMDed  as  if  nothing  was  to   be  attempted    beyond  ii 
4:idotiial    estnblisbinent    limited    to    the    Verv   ncij^bhourhoo!.!    of 
Algiers.     Tiie  views  of  the  govemmcnl  at  home  were  besitiitiojr 
nnil  uncertain.     When  Atgeria  was  visited  by  Campbell  in  183G 
■lie  foitnU  the  retenlion  of  the  colony  treated  almost   as  an  open 
que&Cion,  and  on  his  return  tlitongh  Paris,  where  be  had  a  con^ 
rersation  witli  Loui^  Philippe  on  »lie  subject,  still  saw  reason  to 
eynrd  the  ]>robli^m  as  awaiting   its  solution.      Nevertheless,  the 
[French  power  made  progjesson  the  whole.     Fighting  was  neces- 


•  M,  V,  de  Man  refers  th«  origin  of  the  woni   '  Zon«.Te'  to  thr  nsme  of  ■ 

rimfcJpTiitiaD  of  lnb«s  -called  /aimniin.  Ml']  cet^ms  to  imply  iliM  tlu;  French  were 

iJit  find  i<(  uMf  U.    Hul  ve  fiml  Fitnanii  gi^iug  idi;  aaiuv  ^^uwiri  lo  ihe  lanvt'  td- 

[thcra  under  ihc  TQrks..    Ht:  deseribtrs  thtm  as  ^Iiiuri^li  scildiiTE  camtti^ndrd  by 

"I'nrkictL  olBeerf .  anil  comiKirfs  ihvlt  oi^nititliDi)  io  that  of  rlic  Uec^l  frpr>v«. 
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s&ry  \  nnd  this  fijrhtinff  commonly  ended  in  viclory.     In  Parii 

<lL"ti<letE  step  was  (akm  l>y  l\\o  (jrdiwnaiiifs  of  Jul v  23,  ISli'l.  whir 
maclc  foimal  menlimii  (if  tlie  *  Fri'i^li  possessions  in    Ntirthn 
Africa.'     Meanwhile  llial  reiTiarknhle  man,  whoso  name  haa  U 
connected  Viith   all   the  subsequent   annals  of   Algerian   warfw 
bepan  to  make  his  inntienre  ffh  tlimuphout  llie  wlinle 
wlii^'h  li<'s  to  iho  south  of  Oian.     At  first  it  was  thought  snfr 
prudent  to  mnkc  trcalies  whli  Abd-cUK&dcr;  nnd  Un  n  liinc 
sfi^med  that    mutnal    concpssions  would    sPC'urc  ivliat    wan  d(N 
siiable  on   both   sides.      But  llic   jirdphct-cliief  Tins   ttxt  wily  t4 
be  really  held  by  these  agreements,  and  too  fanatical  to  be  cnt 
tent  with  a  eompromise   between  the  Crescent  and   ihr-  Cre 
His  movements  on  the  SclielilT  became  presently  so    fortiiidahlr, 
that  it  was  d(.'twmined  to  send  Marftbal  Clausel  onre  more,  an' 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  with   hiin.     Still  there  was  difference 
opinion   at   Paris   as    to   the   couisc    wliieh    should    l>e   fi)l]ciwe<1. 
The   saying  attributed    to    the    I>ac  de   Broglie,    '  Alper    n'e 
qu^une  loge  a  ropcra,'  may  be  regarded  as   an  indiearii»n  thi 
there  were   many  who  would    vvjllini>-ly   have    seeo    the   mid 
Inking  given  up.     In  truth,  it  was  cviilent  that  France  bad  d« 
either  ti>o  muth  or  too   little.      An  army  of  10,00*1  men  was 
cnoujjh  to  secure  the  conquest  of  Algeria;  Ijut  it  was  fw  te 
great  to  make  it  possible  iur  the  Moors  and  Arabs   lo 
quiet.     Of  those  who  were  tleiiderlly  bent  on  the  vigorous  pw*"' 
secution  ttf  the  war»  tbe  most  energetic  were  Thiers — who  wai 
in  olTiec  in  1K3G,  and  who  saw  that  Africa  mi^ht   be  marie  « 
nursery  of  soldiers  northy  of  the  Empire — and  Clausel  himself^ 
who  nr^^ed  in  the  strong"est  lan-juage  that  an  ej^potlliion  ne«ir 
Constaiicina  was  essential  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow  tl 
would  be  felt  ill  Eastern  Algeria,    The  change  of  miiiialrVi  wt 
Moly  succeeded  Thiers,  appears   u>  have    been   attended    m\\ 
some  diininntion  of  enthusiasm.     But  the  eitpcditioD  waa  dete» 
mined  on;  nnd  30,000  men  were   placed  under  die   taminand 
ilnrsbal   Clause),  who  was  aeriimpanied   by  the  king's 
son,    the    Due    de   \emours.     It  was    in    this    eipeditidn    lb«l 
C'l.ancarnier,  nn  one   occasion,  said  to   those  who  were  followiag 
him   into  arlioii — '  Come  on,  my  men  ;  they  are  fitXWl,   we  «r» 
3fK):  you  see  we  are  equal!'     There  ran  he  no  doubt  (A  tbc 
^llantry  with  which  the  cninpatiirn  was  conducted.     But  it  wii      , 
alto2;etlier    unsuccessful.      The    French    army    received    a    ^''"O^ri 
serious   cheik,  and   then   it    tvas  that  tLe  warlike  spiiil  f»f  Ihfl^ 
nation  was  thmoughly  kindled.     It  was  said  of  Oonttlantina^  as 
fiirmerly  of  C'arlhag-e,  '  Ddentfa  est.' 

Constantina  was  noiv  nlMHit    to  bpiotrie   the  Kene  iff  the  mosl 
conspicuous  victory  of  the  French  arms  in  the  coumeof  tbcu  am- 
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qiKst  of  Algeria.  GcDem]  Damnrmnnt  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  new  expedition,  niid  the  first  dif'ision  was  rommandcfl  by 
e  Due  flp  Neinour&.  Tlie  sicgc-traui  tyas  cliseaibarkcd  at  Bona, 
lie  march  was  InharMus.  But  in  due  time  the  army  took 
tlion  on  the  plateaux,  which,  on  une  side  (and  on  one  side 
),  give  the  means  ot  opening;  a  cannonnde  on  the  city.  The 
ivcepTion  was  one  of  fierce  dcfinnce.  TLe  Imted  Mussulman 
ua^s  n/nred  m  scctm  aYer  the  hattlemenls,  and  disCtil'JiJlt  cries 
nd  yells  oi  wguien  filled  the  hut  air.  When  an  uti'icer  was  sent, 
isin^  terms  of  surrender^  a  proud  answer  was  ^iven  worihj 
umanlta  or  Londonderry — '  li'  you  Want  powder  we  will  give 
ii  Eome  ;  il  you  want  biscuit  we  will  share  uura  with  you,' 
■One  iif  the  first  events  of  the  siege  wbls  u  tlisiiatci'  tn  tlie  Freneh. 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  strtTiding  Incautiously  and  against  the 
advice  of  his  staff,  within  range  of  tLe  enemy's  guns,  was 
struck  by  a  hall  and  died  almoat  immediately.  General  Vallee, 
wbo  bad  seen  much  scrviee  in  the  wnrs  of  the  Kmpirc,  took  the 
maiid,  and  after  a  severe  strugg-le  he  brought  the  siege  ti>  a 
ece.sHfiil  i^sue. 

Cun&t;in(ina  was  taken  on  Friday  the  13tli  of  October,  1837. 
An  old  Moorish  prophery  had  said  that  the  tity  should  be  rap- 
tured on  a  Friday,     The  doom  of  the  Mabomedan  supremacv  on 
this  coast  w»s  reaily  conte.     Though  much  remained  to  bo  dutic 
amoHE;  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles,  the  last  Turkiah  atronghold  had 
fallen.      Aftrt   several    diiys   of  anxious  suspt-Qse  the  news  was 
bnug'ht  by  telegraph  to   Paris  on  the  23rd  of  OLtober.     The 
Wtiifnrtiirn    witli    wliich    it    was    received    was    extreme.      The 
!iinislTy  of  the  dav  was  consolidated  by  the  success,  As  an  earlier 
Jiiislry  had  been  consolidated   by  tiie   Lnkins:  of  Antwerp.     'J? 
ut  garder   Coustmitine,^   -n-as    the    immciiiate  lanijKage  «f  the 
overnment.     £ren  the  doctrinairvs  now  a<cepted  the  policy  of 
mtinuing  and  completing  the  subjugation  of  A  J  gi^ria.      It  was 
fell  mid  by  M.  Blantjui— '  The  taking  of  Constanlina  made  ug 
'nqueiurs  ;  till  (ben  ive  only  ruled  Irom  the  sea.'     The  hi&tory 
i  the  next  ten  years  (lfc37-1847j  is  the  history  of  continued 
rngTcss,     They  may  be   divided  into  two  nearly  equal  periods, 
1;irshal  Vallee  beinjf  governor  during  the  first  of  them,  Marshal 
Biijfpnud  dnring  the  second. 

In  the  saiiiL'  yrar  iluring  which  Constantina  wos  taken, 
ugesml,  who  then  held  a  rouimand  at  the  other  extremity  of 
a,  made  a  treaty  with  Abd-el-Kader,  which  in  some 
uarters  was  severely  censured.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however, 
believe  that  any  want  of  energy  was  shown  by  the  Trench 
eneral,  if  the  anecdote  is  true,  w]utii  represents  him  as  fleizjng 
"■e  Emir  by  the  band,  while  venturing  to  be  seated  in  his  pre- 
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sencc,  ami  raisin^  him  up  with  the  rude  exrlamation,  *  Mat*  reftiw 
rows  done!'  Tlie  condiltons  of  tbtr  treaty  itselJ'  imposed  vrnr 
narrow  n^stnctions  on  the  Emir.  In  other  parls  f>f  Algrria  pi 
aclivitv  wns  displayed  during  Mnrslial  V'allee's  tenuit-  of  ollioju 
Buf^cnud  himself  bccariic  governor  in  1841,  and  tlie  war  was  pro- 
secuted witli  unccasino;  encrg'v.  Ah<l-el-Kader  fl«l  into  Mo 
and  broiig^ht  a  new  poiver  into  atitagonisin  with  France.  Tl. 
followed  the  b;ittlp  of  Isty  no  the  fmntiei.  and  the  bomkanloii 
of  Mi>?ador  on  The  same  ilav  (August  14,  1844),  by  iht-  Prin 
de  Juinville  on  the  coast.  During  all  this  period  we  enrountt* 
ftt  every  step  tiiosp  g-ener.ils  whose  expe-rience  and  pminjilittiil 
became  so  v^du.ihle  jii  tin!  streets  of  Paris  during  the  T'ehriiaiy 
and  June  of  1^48,  Bedeau  was  in  comnmnd  in  the  Gnst,  Cb- 
vniiinnc  in  the  West^  The  activity  of  Chanfrnrnier  and  Lnmn* 
riciere  was  unceasing.  A  new  "ruup  of  j^enerals  smin  raniL>  ial 
view.  A  lively  picture  of  the  ln.st  tiirof;  years  of  Buse;iud"s  ai. 
miniKtration  is  presented  to  us  in  the  rercntly-publislied  Lf-llc 
of  Marshal  Saint-Aniaud  ;  and  tlic  niunes  which  we  find  there  anr 
those  id  Bosquet,  Cnnrobcii,  and  I'clissier.  Separated  in  soi 
(lejrrec  from  this  ^roup  is  Ramgimy  d^IIillters;  but  his  work  i: 
Afric:%  was  conlemporary,  as  it  has  been  in  Eumpe  since, 
following  the  history  of  Algiers  we  are  graduallv  leaving  tbosa 
who  were  desthied  to  play  a.  ptcal  part  in  1848,  and  tliose  w 
were  reserved  fur  l&Sl  bepiii  to  take  their  places-^-^e-a  A'umj'i 
cmitre  fcg  Africains,  to  adopt  a  ban  mot  o\  the  couj?  iTr/at. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  ronil  with  extreme  interest  what 
Arnaud  (wbo  in   1S4.'3   was  only  a  colonel)  said  of  thus» 
were  destinetl  to  be  his  comrades  and  successors  in  the  Crime 
^■ariip.ii;;n,     I''iist  couir-s  Fehssier,  in  fo-operntion  with  whom 
adopted  the  terriblr*  mi'asures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Arabs 
the  Dahra,  which  became  notorious  throughout  Europe. 

'An  bivaaae  de  Sidi- Yacoufi,  Jui'n  27,  1845.— Colonel  PeliMii 
and  I  were  nnhjred  to  conquer  l!ie  Dahrn  and  ihe  Dahra  is  conquered, 
The  journals  will  give  you  the  sad  Lleiails  of  the  exlremitiea  lo  wliict 
pL'lissier  was  oiiligcd  to  have  reeoiir.-«?  in  opfter  In  sobiliie  tlie  Oued'Bia. 
who  liad  Heil  into  their  eavenis.     If  I  had  hteci  in  tm  place  I  »bou 

have  dime  the  some If  people  have  Kiid  that  1  marched  ff\*'ri 

axe.  and  toreli  in  hanrf.  what  will  rliey  say  of  PelifBier — a  brave 
excellent  officer,  but  with  a  rough  rind  ?' 

Ayain  lie  says  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  (July  19); — 
*  I  niusl  destroy  lh«  Shehas  and  liiy  siege  to  their  caves  liku  I'elisuvr.* 
And  ngain  (July  26)  : — 

'  Well,  broilit^r,  what  do  ynu  say  of  our  French  press?     I  should  ba 
dojjeand  sliall  duwhat  reHsi-i<fr  did.     ioLtght  ilays  I  sliati  perbapiBo' 
uiysctf  in  an  identical  posiiiou,  and  if  I  lay  sii-ge  to  the  caverns  of  ite 
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■ebax,  J  Ktiall  act  as  a  ^oUUer*  and  ^hall  inflict  the  greatest  possible 

upun  Ujc  einimy  to  escape  Joss  mjst^lf,' 
We  leave  tliese  passages  Ici  speak  tor  themselves  ;  (tir  we  Ijavc 
o  wisb  to  dwell  either  on  tbe  general  (Tucltles  of  tliis  long 
klgcrinn  war,  or  on  tlje  pmlicLilnr  profeedings  of  these  twc» 
inscrujiuloits  soldiers.  The  inpiituui  iil'  Cniirobcrt  is  more 
ileasiit;?.  He  went  lo  Paris  in  184(),  and  pruiniscd.In  visil  Saint- 
rArnaiid  s  sou  at  school,  and,  in  a  letter  'if  introduclioii  nhitli  he 
carried  lo  the  bo^'s  uneic,  U  thus  described: — 

*  He  is  one  of  llie  officers  of  the  African  army  timt  I  love  and  e^t^rn 
the  most — an  old  fritfiidslup  of  leu  years  ivhicli  dates  from  iht;  breacli 
of  Comtsiitiae/ 

Of  the  third  distinguished  Crimean  general  he  says: — 

*  Itoaquet,  whom  yuu  don't  know,  is  very  well  knowti  and  well  appre- 
riatcd  in  Africa  ;  a  man  of  merit,  mind,  and  sense,  who  hegan  his 

ireer  when  captain  of  artillery,  as  ordt-rly  oflicer  to  tJencral  LiLEitnri- 
cieK,  and  who,  pushed  forward  by  liim,  and  liis  own  services  in  the 
bureaux  Araliet,  has  risen  rapidly  to  tiic  mnk  of  euluCLcl.'  * 

vigorous  desnipttnn  of  !iim  is  givea  b_y  Castcllani",  in   liia 
mvcnlrs  of  tht  Alrican  War  : — 

*  Colonel  Bosquet  was  one  of  those  men  wdorn  one  rarely  mevls. 
"Tith  an  iron  will,  with  Mtong- sense  ami  exact  jud^ent  f<(|iml  lu  the 

breadth  nf  his  luiad  and  the  vivacity  of  hia  intellitrt-nce,  In-  had  suc- 
ceeded in  every  eiLter^iriae  enirusited  lu  liim.  ADl  e^leernerl  him  ;  but 
his  kindly  disposition  earned  for  him  also  ihc  afTection  of  all  who  came 
ear  him.  He  was  evidently  a  man  ntnde  for  great  connnfinils,  evi- 
leully  a  maji  capable  of  rescuing  from  a  great  danger  when  nil  are 
le.tpuirin^.  If  e»'era  great  occasion  slmuld  arise,  no  one  wlm  bnowd 
lim  feara  that  he  will  ever  be  wanting  to  the  occasion  or  to  hinisell'.' 

One  of  the  most  impnrlant  of  Saint-Ariiand's  own  explnita 
elated  to-  the  pursuil  of  Bou-Maza,  an  Arab  clncftain  second 
ily  to  Abd-cl-Kader  in  aclirity  nnd  lesouiccs.  But  it  lii  moic 
iieresttng  lo  look  at  some  of  those  passageB  which  indicate  the 
kTili;r's  vaolty  ,-ind  ambition,  aiid  hi$  curious  anticipaliotis  of  the 
reer  to  which  lie  was  afterwards  called  ; — 

'  I  percaive  with  pleasure  that  iti  the  luost  difflcnlt  circumstanrea  I 
ireserve  a  calmness  and  stmc/  froid  that  I  dad  not  fDmicrly.    I  feel 

It  I  cooimand ;  I  find  myself  at  home  and  collef^ted.  and  everything 
irospefs.    AVhrj  knows  what  all  this  miylit  Liecoime  on  a  larger  ecaJe  and 

a  niQrc  exteaded  sphere?  ' 
'Lie  following  is  strangcEy  prophetic:  — 

*  Aflkire  are  i lireatening  Ui  Turkey.  I  rejniee  at  it.  How  happy  [ 
vliould  he  lo  fthke  a  blow  ut  Xtussia.  conjointly  witli  Englajjd  !' 

■  It  oppurs  frwm  ow  of  Saio't-Aiitiiud'c  Uler  Xeweti,  thui  Bo*iueC  «•  matle  a 
eneral  iner  liuving  lieeu  a  colonel  only  nine  numcbs. 


ciiteJ  tbe  fainoiii  cspeduinn  into  Threat  Kabylia  ondev  Marsbal 
Bug^eaiid,    which    is    destribed,    with     much  anunation    by  ooi 
couDtryinaii    Mr.   Borrer,   whri  accompanied   it.     Two    rolmiia* 
moveJ   on  "Bougie  through  the  disaffected   country  at  the 
time:    (ine   frum  Algiers,  over    the  Mctidja    plain,    under   tli 
Marshnl's  own  cominomi,  the  other,  under  (lenpral  Bedpnu,  froi 
Setif-       The   rtrsuH   was   the    coniplete   subniission    of   5S    cI»o%l 
reckoned  tm  have  the  power  of  sending  into  the  field  a  contingent 
of  33,000  nw'n.     If  the  French  arms  in  the  early  part  of  the  jmt 
vF^Tf.  llius  s?<j|iallzed  by  vi<tury  in  the  cast,  success  still  more  re- 
markable uwaiti-il  ihcm  at  its  close  in  the  west.     On  the  23rd  of 
December  the  Due  d'Aumale  [who  had  succeeded  Bu^eaud  a* 
Orivernor-Generalj  landed  at  an  Alf^erian  town  near  the  Irotitiefof 
Morocco.     Just  two  days  before  Abd-el-Kader  had  proposed  to 
Lamoriciere  to  hold  a  conference.     Twenty-four  hours  passed  in 
the  exchangf?  of  coinmunicsttions.     Then  the  Emir  was  received 
with  military  honours  at  the  mnmbout  of  Sidi  RrahinL,  and  vis 
conducttnl  to   the  Due   d'Aumiili;',  ivhn   foutid  himself,    altUAtt  Bt 
the  moment   of  disembarking,    victorious  over  the  uKxIcm  Ju- 
gurthn.     The  chieftain  laid  down  his  sandals  on  the  thrcfthirf^^^ 
WAitM  a.  sigita.1  from  the  young  Prince  to  be  seated^  ^^P^  silrn«^^| 
a  moment,  and  then  said   in  Arabic, 'I  would   willingly  har^™ 
done  sooner  wimt  I  have  done  to-day,    I  waited  the  hour  inarhed 
by  God.     1  demand  I'amnn  from  the  King  of  thp  French  for  my 
family  and    myself.'      Tlie  24th  was  taken  up  with  the  arrange-^^ 
ment  of  liis  pcrsunal  afTuirs,  and  Christnias-ilay  saw  him  tm  bi^H 
way  to  Toulon,  with   his  mother,  his  wives,  and    his  childiei^^ 
The  viohition  of  ibe  promises  made  to  the  Arab  chieftain  is  an 
incident  most  discreditable  to  the  Inst  days  of   the    rule   of  thl 
House  of  Orleans. 

The  estraordiniiry  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  which  tli 
year  1848    broke  on  France,  appear  in  no  connexion   under 
more    romantic   aspect  than   in    connexion  with  Aljficrs.      On 
first  day  of  the  year  the  news  came  to  the  B<iulci-a.rd5  thai  Al 
el-Knder  was  taken.     Great  rejoicings   followed    and    high    roo- 
grnlulations  of  the  youtbful  Govc^mor-Gcneral.     Frobahly  tl: 
were  few  persons  in  France  at  that  time  who  did  not  accept 
event  as  a  new  proof  of  the  consolidation  of  the  throne   of 
Philippe.      Such   had   been  the    thoughts   of  many  during'  tl 
summer  of  1^30  in  reference  to  the  throne  of  Charles  X,,  and 
the  result  which  now  ensued  is  one  more  instance  of  the  singular 
tendency  of  French   history   to  reproduce  itself.     In   the  earh 
part  of  the  year  1848  we  took  up  the  JouttioI  de  Ccmatantint  lu  an 
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Algerian  eafS,  and  rad  the  following  puallel  between  Claries  X. 
and  Loois  Pbilippe  : — 

'  Each  was  driren  from  his  throne  at  aeveoty-fbar  jean  of  age :  one 
JQst  after  the  victory  orer  the  Dey,  the  other  joft  after  the  Mirrendv 
of  Abd-el-Eader  ;  each  haiii^  lost  an  eldest  stn  bj  a  riolent  deuh — 
one  on  Febmaty  ISth,  1820,  the  other  oa  February  I3ih,  1&43 ;  twA 
left  a  gnndsoD  of  ten  years  old  ;  each  wa«  expelled  by  a  Rrolotina 
on  the  Mme  three  di^  trf  the  week.' 

The  next  words  are  an  amosii^  speciinen  of  the  French  ten- 
dency to  prolcHig  a  comparison  till  it  vanisbes  in  an  absuzditj  : 
*  la  each  case  bread  was  dear  jost  before,  and  a  violent  stor^ 
occurred  just  after.'  When  the  Revolation  was  accomplished 
the  Algerian  dab  in  Paris  waited  on  'QtizfH  Cremieux,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  he  receired  them  with  sacfa  seatenres  as 
the  following :  *  A  king  once  had  the  coniage  to  sar,  "  These 
are  no  longer  any  Pyrenees,"  and  can  jon  soppose  that  under  the 
Republic  there  can  ever  be  a  MediteiTanean  between  jon  andns? 
It  is  impossible.  France  is  Algeria  and  Algeria  is  France.* 
Four  deputies  were  allowed  to  the  French  in  Africa,  and  tlie 
electors  gave  their  votes  (characteristic  choice  '.)  on  Easter  Smiday 
in  the  unfinished  cathedral.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
placards  of  all  colours,  each  headed  with  the  wofds  *  Repabliqae 
Fran^aise ;'  and  for  a  time  everything  was  in  a  ferment  in 
French  Africa,  as  well  as  throoghoot  continental  Eurc^w.  On 
the  whole,  however,  there  was  very  little  real  care  for  the  Re- 
public in  Algeria.  Thoughtful  men  were  anxion*  ;  the  lighter 
spirits  made  jokes  about  liberty,  eqaality,  and  fraternity ;  the 
sons  of  Louis  Pbilippe  were  sincerely  regretted ;  *  and  the 
ladies  mourned  over  the  aristocratic  bolls  which  the  Pnnces 
used  to  give.  The  tree  of  liberty,  always  a  sorry  sbmfa, 
soon  withered  in  African  soil.  The  garde  jruJnle  disappt-ared, 
and  the  strict  military  government  resumed  its  sway  in  all  the 
new  towns  between  Morocco  and  Tunis.  Though  the  commo- 
tions of  Paris  produced  no  important  effects  in  the  coadition  of 
Algiers,  the  military  experience  of  Aleiers  exerted  a  m<»t  inv- 
portant  influence  on  tbe  fortunes  of  Paris,  In  fact,  the  true 
continuation  of  Algerian  histoiy  diu-ing  tbe  year  184S  is  to  be 


*  Lamping,  ■  tb«  »ldier  at  the  Foreign  Legioa,'  wnVn  tha*  ■•  ««rfT  ••  J«n»e, 
IMl :— '  The  Dakcf  of  Nemonre  Md  Aamale  were  with  tbe  oolonn ;  the  am  as 
Brigadier-General,  tbe  Mcond  u  Lienteiuuit-Olonet  at  the  S4th  regiBeiit  of  Hm 
line.  Both  are  tall  sod  well  nude,  ud  are  mnch  retpected  by  tbe  amy  a*  btar* 
officers ;  and,  indeed,  they  do  their  duty  on  all  oceanoea,  eren  better  thm  tte 
other  gnperior  rtlcers.  The  Dakc  of  Nemoar*,  howerer,  to  not  ao  much  brlo*«I 
■a  the  Doke  of  Orleans,  ■•  he  is  tbenght  proud  and  arislocratie,  whether  jsMly 
or  not  I  had  no  oppononity  of  tdlisg.*— 7m  Fi-ench  m  Algitn,^  44. 
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found     in    Parisian    squares     and    among    Parisian    bnrricsdc 
In  Februnrv  indeed  it  seemed  as  if  tlic^  extrnordinary  itilaiusti 
whicli  c.imc  over  the  King  ami  bis  Ministers  paralysed  even  \ 
veteriin  Bugcaud,  and  lield  back  tlic  energy  of  the  two  younger 
Afriean   g;cneralSf  who  were  in  Paris  at  the  time,  Bedenu  uid 
Lttniuricierp.     But  in  June  (wben  Cnvaignnc  was  DicliiUir,  and 
Ltiniartine  had  ceased  tu  be  the  people's  idtil)  wc  sec  btiw  inu 
mav  tlf-pend  on   tlie  prompt  application  of  mililarv  experleoi 
whethn-  we  follcMv  Ditvivipr*  tci  tUe  Hold  de  VUlc,  or  Lanmrir it- 
to  the  CIqs  St.  Lfizarf,  or  Bed^aiiand  Nt??riept  to  the  Fmihon 
St.  Anioinc.     It  is  indeed  impossible  to  disentangle  the  namwi 
of  Algerian  wjirfnrc  from  the  mns^t  exciting  nf  modern   Kunrijie; 
clianjes,  and  it  is  precisely  this  impossibility  which  g:iv<'s  ti.ei 
mnst  intense  interest  lf>  the  French  conquests  in  Africa. 

Ttie  rrash  of  a  dyn;jsty  in  Franre  did  not  in  ilie  U-sist  dc 
comproinise  the  French  power  in  Algeria,  Theresuhs  of  the  \ 
prerediiirr  JgiJj  werepennauenl,  Kabvlia  ivas  tranqiii).  Ahd 
Kadcr  remained  iti  prison.  By  Ins  surrender  the  last  blow  li. 
been  pven  tn  ihe  Arabic  nationaHly,  as  the  last  irar^  of  t 
Tiirlcish  doiiiinaticn  had  been  swept  away  in  (lie  tiikinji  of  C 
s'antina.  Therp  ivas  no  reason  why  Alsiers  sliould  not  ihial 
in  the  wtike  of  Paris,  as  she  pursued  her  rapid  hut  steady  con 
towards  lier  preBcnt  Imperial  anchora^.  Napoleon  III,  has 
reaped  where  others  bad  sown.  No  great  events  bnve  o^ 
duriufT  the  period  in  which  the  new  reV/iW  bas  been  pra<hi. 
consolidatrd.  Tn  1849  some  nainor  military  movenimts  t 
place,  and  especially  the  storming  of  Zaatcha,  a  loriri 
within  the  verge  of  tlie  eastern  Saliara.  It  was  in  this  at 
that  Canrubcrt  said  to  the  Zouaves,  whom  be  was  lendi 
— '  Whatever  happens  wc  must  mount  these  walls,  ami  if 
retrerit  sounds,  he  sure,  Zuuaves,  it  sounds  not  for  voU.' 
In  t'.:e  snme  year,  at  Midsummer,  Marshal  Bugeaud — the  fie 
destroyer  of  the  \\.7ihy\p^—le  hon  phre  Bnqeavily  n&  the  aohlii 
called  him— died  of  cholera  at  l*;tvis.  In  185(1  we  read  ul 
tbinj  move  imporlanl  than  the  cominer  of  fifteen  liundred  Arab 
hoTiieincn  to    ihc    first  horse-races  at  Algiers,   and  their  1e. 


1 


'  The  centre  of  the  insurgcats  wa«  in  the   Cu4~    The  position  vu  fiaiicd 

Dnvivii?r  'slonetiy  i^toiic;; '  nod  he  iIIli)  ia  coiigei|ucnce  df  wouitits  tcveiiml  tn  llii? 
itnipple.     IIi»  rcpiiliitioa  in  Afri<-n  had  liecn  such,  ihui  he  ttm  placed  iu  com. 
of  t lit-  si-coiid  bu-UiiliunorZoiiuTe;  ai  iht-ir  fii-sl  oi'i^sDunUcin. 

1  Ncj^ricr  wuG  kiik-d  iieiir  tlie  some  [iluce  at  tJie  Arcbbiahop  of  Paris,  uii 
tbo  t&ma  itrvntlfuil  Sunday. 

;  Tjh."  colli miuiJiiig  olEcer   on  Ihis  OMftsion  ir.is  OtDcrn!  il'IIerliil lun,  «^a 
nintiiV'il  a1  ihc  biitllc  of  1hi>  TehemB}!!,   Hi;  was  ahwi  UEig»gi.nI  in  ihe  fv^  \rti-itf 
tLe  EiJc  ufilis  I'retiiicut, 
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ulion  nf  thf  cDteiiaiuiTicnt  with  a  Krantl  aa-iAonvX  Jantasia*     In 
)51  t(mk  place  n  aew  cainpni^n  in  Kab^'Ha,  utider  tLiu  diruc- 
finnof  Snini-ArnauiI,now  fjovrrnor  of  i lie  provime  tif  Conslnnlina, 
■n-ho,  in  conjiinctum  with  nos(]Uet  and  nllu-r  ivcU-lcnown  oliic<?rs, 
jttiiai-'d  for  Iiimgelf  :\  liigili  inilkarv   reiii>wn.     Tlic  jciir  1852 
ras  markeil  In*  liiistililies  ^in   tlie  tViintii?r  of  Morocoo^  but  more 
iprciullv  by  Peiissicr's  success  in  ibe  laltingof  LagWual  in  llie 
ir  soiiiti,  a  pnsition  alioiu  twice  as  far  from  Bo^har  ns  B()<;tiar 
from  Aliiievs,  an<l  priNliahly  tlie  ficslineJ  cenlre  of  the  future 
F:)cIg  niiiDOg  tliC  imsps  i»f  tlie  t^ahaj'a. 

In  llio  ct-!el)ratefl  event  uf  December,  1851,  Paris  and  Algiera 
were  a^iii  imiujoluhly  bnutKl  to;^ethcr,  Sainf-Aroaml,  rcrallcd 
>m  Constant iti.i,  liatl  been  closetctl  daily  with  tbc  Prince  President 
the  space  of  a  fiirtJiigUt,  and  at  le]i,i>tti  ereryltLing  was  arrungcd 
uoughout  Paris  ii*v  slinuilanpnus  action  at  a  quarler  past  sii:  on 
lie  momioK  yf  tin?  Sn<l,  T]jw  first  act  of  llio  draiita  ivas  the 
Eixure  of  five  Afritan  f^i'encratd  at  their  separate  Inil^inirs.  The 
|pf>rc!icnsioii  of  ClifLngarnier  Wiis  rf*firded  as  the  mcisl  important^ 
and  iu  incidents  may  be  lakc]]  ns  a  specimen  of  nil.  At  a  fciv 
liiiutes  after  six  the  polire-ofiiter  nin^  tlie  bell  at  JVo.  'A,  /tiiti 
fu  h'lxnhi.iurif  St.  lloiiorf'.  The  potter  was  Stispicious  and  refused 
open  the  duor,  U  struck  the  officer  that  a  gioccr'sshopadjoin- 
1^  piobahly  coinmLidicateil  witli  the  court.  After  lelUii^  one 
hid  inou  lo  keep  tiie  porter  in  Conversation,  he  enter^t  the 
]op,  demanded  the  key,  penetrated  with  the  restuf  bis  ]iiE:iiinW] 
the  general's  hoase^and  ascended  tlie  stairs.  Cliangamier  spi'uii£j 
rom  his  bed,  and  appeared  with  bare  feet,  and  a  pistol  in  each 
hand.  After  a  mnmenl's  pause  he  yielded  himself  up  with, 
pfect  calmness.  On  his  way  t(j  the  prisrin  nf  Mazai,  he  said, 
'When  tl:e  President  has  a  furci^n  war,  he  will  be  ylad  of  Djy 
ervices  a^ain,  that  he  may  (jivc  mc  the  counjiand  of  an  anjiy/ 
To  the  same  prison  the  other  generals  were  presently  brought 
ifter  more  or  less  of  indianiml  expostulation  or  resistance — brsTO 
i  ftble  ineo,  like  himself,  and  tlluslrious  in  the  canipiiiL;i)s  of 
ity  years —  Bedeau,  Lnmoricil^rc,  LefJo,  and  Cavaignac, 
TanroberJ.  on  t!ie  contrary,  wa»  peculiarly  energetic  on  the  4tb 
ll  the  barriicades  of  the  I'urle  St.  Martin,  and  penetrated  on  the 
>]h(win^  day  with  citmplete  success  ihroiiffli  the  JuiuUmiff  I*i)is-- 
fnii're  ta  ilcmlmontaot,  Hosijuet  and  Pelissier  were  in  Africa. 
The  result  of  these  events  is,  that  since  the  close  of  l^dl  the  first 
roup  of  Algerian  gencmls  [Lrs  Aj'i'ifaius)  have  been  in  exile, 
fhile  the  second  g:roup  {let  JVumides]  have  become  the  promi- 

•  Tho  /■inJruii)  o£  the  Arabs  may  be  riesc.-i  iM-tl  us  a  mixtura  of  Ehe  terrihl©  aiid 
the  ludTcnjui.  Its  main  poiat  coiiBibli  in  t!ie  sudcluii  rtjniag  up  of  t-»—  •»  A,J[ 
gallop,  nitd  l!ic  Oiwlwrgi-  vUv^ry  g-in  st  tlii;  *aiuy  luvmcnt. 
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nent  agents  in  the  Ru^^inn  war.    As  tg  Algiprs  itself,  itsfotlunw, 

like  those  uT  Fraiuo.  now  seick  to  wuar  t!ie  aspect  al'  in(Iiutri:il  and 
cotnincftiAl  progreBS.     Tlic  Ifite^^t  nrtick-s  of  intelligence  rolatc  ; 
the  digging- of  Arlesian  wells,  the  opfuing  of  markets    fw 
native  tribes,  and  the  esimrlation  of  com  aind  other  firixlucp.    ^\ 
turn  with  pJoasure  fs'Diii  the  hoiTors  «if  war  to  say  a  few  words  i| 
cuiLL-Eiiaiun   uo  tlie    imtutal  pruOucts  aud  sociiU  cundilion  of 
^ent  Africao  colony. 

No  view  of  tbe  natural  capabUities  of  Algeria  can  be  so  ■ 
plcte  as  t]iat  wliitih  was  affuided  by  the  collettiun  of  ill 
ducts  in  the  Paris  KxjiO&ition  last  ypar.  Those  wbfv  visited  that 
exiiiblthjn,  ami  penetrated  to  llje  looir  Ar'nt:j:e  bv  the  riiri, 
M'iSI  remember  the  'Algerian  trophy'  in  the  midst,  with  ia 
fruils  and  ears  of  com,  and  the  vegetable,  animnl,,  and  min^ 
produEie  which  were  distrlbiiled  niund  it.  No  more  Inler^tioc 
uioment  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Eshibitinn  than  tht;  viait 
of  Abd-el-Kader — no  ineeling-point  of  the  East  and  West  In 
our  times  has  been  more  reinarkLible^-no  scene  couEd  form  a  man 
SLiitnble  termination  to  the  sketches  willi  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  the  vatioiis  finvtunes  of  Algiers,  Tit* 
Emir's  appearance  on  that  occasion  is  described  as  sorrowful  unit 
yet  prince-like,  '  tie  wore  the  simple  Arab  ilress,  without  auT 
personal  decoration,  and  acknowledged  with  sedate  grace  Uie 
salutaions  of  the  bystanders.'  It  n'ould  be  difficult  tu  imagine 
the  r<?cli[igs  with  which  this  child  of  t\\e  desert  saw  the  ptojiroBi  | 
of  European  encvgv  in  discovering  luid  using  the  resfjmrcet  Q^H 
his  conquered  African  borne.  ^M 

The  vegetable  rijsonrces  of  Algeria  are,  perh-ips,  on  the  whole 
the  most  conspicuous.  In  Roman  times  Northern  Africa  ins  i 
so  fajiioiis  for  its  harvests  that  It  was  proverbially  rnlLfil  ihf 
granary  of  Italy.  Piiny  is  profu*e  in  Ids  praise's  of  its  fruiiful- 
tW'ss,  We  are  told  that  Prucimsular  Africa  used  someiintes  Ui 
be  allegorically  represented  under  the  form  of  a  woman  wilh  an 
ear  of  coin  iti  ench  hand,  and  standing;  on  a  vessel  luailtni  niiEi 
grain.  Tl'is character  seems  in  a  fairway  of  being  asaiii  realisetl 
in  reference  to  Ei-ance.  In  thfi  Exhibition  of  1855  might  l» 
seen  the  finest  samples  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  millet,  riw 
and  Iniiinn  com.  And  these  ripe  specimens  were  exhibited  Jl 
Paris  six  weeks  before  the  French  harvest  was  ready.  Fruit 
loo,  of  the  most  vartoiig.  kinds  were  (here — ripe  »pples  and  {k-j 
in  July,  witli  dates  from  Lnghouat  in  the  distant  ^Sahara  ;  witj 
orans^es  so  fine  as  to  remind  one  that  the  gardens  of  the  He 
perides  were  in  North-western  Africa;  wllh  lemons,  cil 
guavas,  almonds,  Bgs,  pomegranates  ;  with  other  garden  nr 
duce,   such    as  heatis,   haricots,   potatoes,  and  jams.      Sampl 


of  coltoD  were  exhibited  in  great  profusiioQ ;  and  the  »tt«ntida 
of  merchants  and  manufaLturers  wivs  t^nin-D  lo  ullier  veifrUiblc 
fibiei,— especial U  (bat  of  the  urti'ca  mreti,  hruuglit  luoiuiDcntly 
into  notice  bj  the  vrasit  of  homp  during^  t1te  Hui&iaci  war, — 
and  tbii  crin  eCAfriipie^  prwluteU  frum  the  ilwarf  |ialin,  uud 
moch  esteemed  for  the  stuffing  uf  cushions  nnd  licils.  A  Long 
list  of  tdiscellaneoua  articles  might  bo  enumerateil,  surli  n«  g^uinj, 
rcBUU,  madder,  shumac,  liuaeed,  optuiii,  tubact-o,  nlivc-uils, 
And  wines  both  white  and  red.  Etit  in  e»tini;itinic  the  vr^etftble 
reaounea  of  Africnji  France  wc  oujfiit  parti  (ml  at  1^'  lo  ni>tjc«  tbc 
invaluable  woods  tor  furnitur*;  and  cahiiicl'Work  whicli  it«  vaat 
foretts  arc  able  to  send, — cedar  of  sarh  diincnuont  that  a  ubl« 
was  cxKibiecd  of  one  slab  nearly  £re  fcvt  in  djamcter;  olitt  of 
an  almo«t  fabulous  a^e  ;  myrtte,  bollj,  walmt,  mulberry;  aad 
above  all  the  Thuja  wwhI,  with  its  ricli  lirtmn  ycieh  on  a  red* 
di&ti  base,  )denti6ed  by  Sir  VVllliam  Wwktt  witb  tW  ci/rM  of 
the  ancient  world,  tables  of  which  werr  poocfaaMd  at  Mimlilili 
prices  for  the  palaces  of  ooble  Romaiu. 

The  wealth  uf  ^Vlgiers  denTahle  ffxm  tfae  Mii— I  kjpgilain  aW 
copious  and  varied.  The  Anb  u  naiLUtiiHy  a  aWpheid:  As 
leepof  the  Sahara  pUteaOx  is  sappovcd  lohaws  cSoar  rriatJQ 
lip  to  the  Qierino  of  Spain  ;  asd,  a»  we 
itioD  of  wools  (^rc  IndicatioaB  of  riralry^  wiA  aar  < 
'  N'cw  South  W«1ei  and  VictofijL      Ka«llwra  Aftkft 

lite  as  faviunble  as  Southern  FnMcei0rCb«erf6n^ia«f  I 

orm^  and  the  silks  formed  acompteaaoapwtef  As* 

The  coral-fishery  Ofal  iknk  WM 

tterpnse  even  in  tlte  I'lirfcisb  d»y»;*  and,  «b4CWril  MMaia* 

lieflv  io  the  kandi  of  Itoliau  or  aoc,  naai  W  »  nlaaUa  j«mbmv 

prufit  lo  France.     To  this  sertioa  of  <Hir  tamamtaAA  caMlagw 

re  may  add  the  items  of  ciirhiwl,  hklM^  fcwfM,  aad  ^MM^t 

we  turn  to  the  ^mineral  reMoreaa  of  Algcm,  a*  MvnHai*>l  M 

ae  Exhibilioo,  we   ftod  ipon,  ''o<»p«".  «^  ^l""^  n^   <•,  ■»*•«. 

*he  shares  in   the  Teacs  aad  Monwa  <MH»  apftmt,  tmdm^^ 

be  loir  ;  but  it  is  not  rtrf  Stmr  mt  pnaaft  vltfAf  Mt 

rises  £toBi   iLe    rtta*    bes«f    woriud  art  m 

lerwoce  and  dulL     Tbe  fidi  mamUf  «<  ^ 

bbly  ioeahamrible. 

We  csBDot  JBrtly  lay  mmA  ainaa  «•  (U  *«•  «* 

SetM  craihWw  iaAoad  mi  lal 

A  HC«M  araa*  a  «« 'M*'* 

iAla«w  ssMlta'ilM   o 

gjiOMMin  II  ytt— 

HccMvar.vlncltfiCM 
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mnnitfactures,  on  tlic?  saddWs  nml  harness,  tbe  arms  and  artldc« 
of  dress,  the  medicinps  and  liqiietiTs.  ttie  Mriorish  carpels  and 
earllienwnre,   which  gave  a  curinus  and  characteristic  flppeamnc 
to  ihfi  Algeriaa  compartment  of  tlie  Annexe,     And,  ladeeil.  it  U 
obvious  lliat  a  mere  collcclinn  rvon  of  raw  produce  mar  onl] 
exhiliit  possibilities  in  their    most    bo^ieful    aspect.       In    onJi 
to  estlmare  tlie  true  value  of  a  colony,  a  bnlnnce  must  be  »mii: 
Vtetwtren   its   produce ivfnfss    and  the   expense  of  ninintainif)^  ll 
Our  belief  is  that  Algeria  is  dcstinpd  to  become  of  the  bigbc 
vnltio  10  Friint^e,  in  the  liieial  and  material  sense,  independenll) 
of  the  benefits  of  having  affui'ded  an  outlet  for  lestlt-ss  and  d«fi 
gcrous  spiiits,  and  a  trniniiia;-j!;roun(l  for  a  courageous  and  rxp 
rietifed  army.     We  think   tljat  Saint- Arnaud  expressed  in  \i^A 
the  trac  state  of  the  case:  ■*  Tlie  future  of  this  country  is  iinmrns* 
but  thn  ijuM  that  it  will  swallow  up  is  incalculable.'     The  seoui; 
part  of  this  pnipliery  has  been  already  abundantly   fulfilled,  «nil 
we    fK'Uove  the  first    part    is    now   crttcrln^   on    its    fulfilmenl 
Ten  ypjirs  ngo,  wIil-ii  the  ipu'stion   ivas  asked,  'What    do  jt 
export?'   the-    answer    was,    •  Nothing    but    dates    and    wounilt 
soldiers-'      The  very   com    for    the   sustenance    of    the    tnJo( 
ivas  imported.     Durln;^  the  Russian   wart  "^   ^'"^  other  bat 
we  read  nf  large  supplies  of  g^ain  sent  from  Algiers    to  Kl 
mipsch,    and    recent    returns    seem    to    show   a    contiiiuod    ii 
prrivpinent.      During  tlie  lust  three  years  apicullural  eiitorprii 
has  recfived  a  great   impulse.     Tbe  first  lace  of  itnmit^nMli 
the  stnrelicppers,  innkeepers,  and  miscelliincous  speculators — ate 
ruined,  and  are  now  »ivtng  place  to  more  induslrkius  and  &eltt( 
colonists.     Tlie    population  is  extremely  helcro^jcCeaua.      Ere* 
European  nation  has  its  representatives  inAltreria,  our  nwn 
cepted,    unless    indeed   we    rerkon   ' /*■»   Ani/lo-Jtfnltiirs'     in  tli 
characlt-r.     Some  villages  are  as  Oerman  a?  the  German  villi 
of  Pennsylvania.     Perhaps  we  may  reganl   this  mixture  us 
ndvanlajre,  when  we  ronsider  the  great  viii-ieties  of  sol!  aod  clUM 
which  are  included  within  the  limits  of  the  colony. 
'    Wany  popuifvr  mistakes  have  existed  i[i  reference  to  both  ll 
soil    and   climate    of  Al;2;pria.     When   the  French  landed  xht 
were  prohabty  under  the  impression  that  tlie  sand  of  the  tnleni 
reachcil  almost  to  Sid i- lu-rrucli .     Then  tliey  became  acquaint 
•with  the  Mctidjn,  where  (to  use  one  of  Pelissh'r's  expressior 
you  could  not  find  sand  enough  to  sprinkle  a  letter;  ami 
contrary  error  bc^an  to  prevail,  lliat  there  was  no  Algerian  saDtli 
all.     The  cliarnttcristics  i>f  the  Ted  and  tlie  Sahara  are  now  foil] 
knoivn  luid  understnud.    The  former  is  the  country  *<{  hnrvcsts,  ill 
Imino  of  the  agricultural  Arabs,  and  in  its  more  level  part*  v<'ry  rU 
and  very  uniform.     Tbe  latter  i»  the  regiun  of  the  high  ptntenaa 


over  wfiich  the  pastor^  Arabs  wmW  with  ikeLr  flocki^  ot  tniTel 
in  trndtng  camraas  froni  ooe  omtJM  to  anottier.  It  is  trae  tiiai  ttic 
Snharn  is  a  desert,  bdt,  as  a  mvnt  traveller  has  traly  sftiii,  it  is 
no  more  a  baireti  nnrarfto^  wikl^mesf  than  %he  Hij^tJands  ^ire 
one  continual  moar.  The  pola-lzees  rauiiil  die  -wells  of  wnler 
furm  ^reeii  islands,  r^f ifn  mi  nuaNotu as  to  be  trulvaFciiipclnfus, 
in  llip  midst  of  a  wide  ocean  of  plains  aod  'T*™'"'»fMf  Some 
tracts,  usually  unprudurtiT^^^  are  fertilised  and  turned  iato  pasturo 
for  it  time  hy  tbe  rains  of  earlv  spring;  otliers  remain  alway* 
on  arid  waste,  orer  wliicli  the  stmaum  re^ns  tnpreme. 

Willi  these  rarietlesof  soil  arecoRespondin^  rarietiesof  climalR, 

■The  summer  beau  are  ezccastve:,  tboogh  tlie  vmtrrs  also  are  verf 

>ld,  in  tUi;  Sahara,  be^food  tbc  Lesser  Alias.    Tbeexiremesuf  ("in- 

jxTilure  and  other  «-onditHi05  in  the  tahle-lands  near  the  Tell, 

elevated  nbuve  tlie  sen   to   about   th«   tieigLt  of  the   Vusffes,   are 

^robcibl^'  very  favourable  to  the  health  sod  indiistTT  of  NortbtMn 

Europeans.     The  climate  of  the  caast-r?^on  is  inoderate<l  tu»l 

mode  ecpmble  by  the  proximitT  of  tbe  sea.   and  Is  far  more  like 

^tliut  of  Nitpttis  than  o[  Sit-rra  Leaae.     AI;;iers  lies  lo  the  wrtb 

)f  MaK:;a,  tboiig:t^i,    without  cnnsultins  the  map,  many  prrsons 

rnuld  iiml  it  as  difEcull  to  belicrc  this  as  lo  believe  thai  K<!in- 

'  burgh  lies  lo  llie  west  of  Liver]Kial.     Moreover,  while  the  nioun- 

Ifbtt  behind  Mnlaga  are  in  platrcd  as  to  receive  tlie  hot  sijutfiem 

the  Siibet  behind  Algiers  has  n  northern  slopev     Already 

■rencli  AfiJL-a  is  resorteil   to  by  European  ItivaJids.     For  tlie 

sake  of  health,  antl  fur  other  tea^iuns.  we  anticipate  an  inrreasing 

tide  uf  travellers  in  this  direction.     A  vcr\-  useful  '  Itinrrain  dt 

i'A/ffrric^  was  published  last  year  Lo   Paris;  iind  we  hi>pc  the 

.tiiue  is  not  far  distanL  when  cmr  friend  Mr.  Murray  will  complete 

bis  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean,   by  adding  an  Al^reiWl  cliapler 

bis  excellent  '  Handt^jok  for  France.**     To  the  naturali<>i,  lii 

the  arc-lirFtttogi&t,    and  tii(^  sluiknt  of  ecclesiasUrnl   liistorv,   ibi^ 

Fcountry  presenu  new  fields  full  of  inlrnse  interest;  and  Aigit-ra. 

|b  not  much  more  distant  from  Marseilles    than  EdinlmrKli  (by 

iTfcatei'j  from  London,     Even  in  1S42  lliree  line*  "f  inail-stenmer*- 

|fur  this  service  were  establifibcd.  Xow  commiintcalion  takes  place 

[nlmost  daily  beCweeti  the  South  nf  Fr»nre  and  some  point  of  the 

ilgcrian  coast.+    Tbe  submarine  telegraphic  wire  is  just  laid 
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"  Whj  Is  nof  Mr.  Ford's  livdy,  tennml,  and  almirtl  encreLcipflEdiscal  '  //.fnJ*o™4 
Of  Sji-iiii'  tu:uiv  c-Diuptvii^  hy-  the   Lwlditluii  of  ■  cliaplsr  oa  the  Bslrnric  ItllLDils? 
[A  clupiwr  on  Corsioi  hu  butn  lui^iei  to  (be  (a«i  edidvn  pf  the  '  iJ.tmiU»i*  /t>r 
>mti<*.' 

t  Steamera  belonging  t»  th«^  Meidgeries  Imp^riaies  Iftit  ^Urseillrti  six  limes  ■ 
motilli  for  Algien.  thav  timn  for  Bonn,  thrco  times  flir  Ornii.  nnil  tUri.'o  liinrs  far 
ar^    Tliere  wu  hIm*  AlgiTian  £cr«W'»twn)«>«  brlonging  m  i  pmaUf  cmopuny. 
vot,,  XCIX,   S«.  CXCVIK.  '2   B  down 
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down  (torn  CMjfliari,  anil  Paris  wiW  be  in  instantaneous  comianmca 
lion  witli  AtKiers.     The  associations  between  (lie  in<itlii?r  fount 


and  [Iir  fotonj'j  or  rather  between  the  conquering  oiuntrv  and  ^ll^V 

~  i-rr       I 


concpicrfil,  arc  daily  becoming;  closer.  Tbat  Algeria  sbonUl  ever 
detacli  itself  from  France,  or  become  tlie  possession  ot  any  ntl 
European  power,  we  re^sird  as  in  the  highest  degree  itnprobab' 
A  kiii;r  was  dethroned  M-ln-n  Hie  conquest  was  hardly  begun  ;  b 
the  enterprise  was  not  arrested.  Another  revolution  occurred^' 
when  the  Arabs  bnd  received  ihetr  most  ImmiliacinE;  defeal  ;  but 
ihe  French  cause  did  not  waver  for  a  moment.  Whatever  chinge* 
may  take  place  in  Paris,  we  believe  that  Algiers  is  secure ;  and 
so  long  as  the  tricolor  is  a  svmbol,  not  of  war  and  bloocish^,  httl 
of  peftte  and  real  imprnvcnicnt,  we  shall  walch  its  pntgresa  urtt 
the  Alias  wilh  salisfjiLtion  ami  hope  Not  faultless  DurselvM  in 
India  iir  at  liic  Cape,  we  will  iii»t  scan  too  narrnwlv  all  the  pto- 
ccBS  by  which  the  I'reocli  have  become  firmliy  possessed  of  what 
Monlatcmbeit  calls,  with  some  bitterness  towards  the  preamt 
dynasty,  '  Ce  hrfs  matjiiijiqjte  de  fa  muitarciih  comiitulionneUe  ;  wid 
we  fct'l  no  temptaliim  In  prudge  !o  our  nllies  the  iiaturni  pridi 
with  which  they  now  look  forwnrd  to  *  Vavenir  tic  fa  lirih  ealmigi 

The  CJoi-erncT-riener.il  nl  iTprich  Aljierla,  who  is  alna^-s 
soldier,  has  nearly  iibstiliitti  powci*.*  Each  province  under  iti 
lias  its  oM.Ti  military  lieutenant-covemor.  There  are  also  three 
civil  pitifftf^  but  Ihfir  fares  are  limited  to  municipal,  a^tcultursl, 
and  iiicrcatitili;  questions.  Tlie  Governor-General  lias  an  ad- 
minislrative  counril,  including  the  bishop  and  the  rrrtor  of  the 
academv,  7  li«  wlnde  territory  of  the  colony  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts or  £onps  of  Ihrfce  kinds,  the  Civil,  tho  Mixed,  bikI  llie 
Arab.  In  tlie  first  ol'  these  the  Government  has  refi?rcnc«  chieflj' 
to  liMrujwana,  and  (with  certain  limitations)  is  similar  to  that 
an  ordinary  Fieneli  department.  In  the  second  all  atlminiatrali 
functions,  both  rivil  and  judicial,  arc  disrliarued  by  inilita 
officers,  The  third  arc  plared  under  strict  mfirlial  Uw,  Tbemovl 
difficult  and  delicate  task  of  Government  relates  to  the  mana^rmenl 
rff  the  native  tribes.  Jlencelbie  irnportnnceof  tbc//Mrrr7«ir  nralitt, 
conducted  by  French  officers  skilled  in  the  Arab  language  ami 
customs,  Lnmoricibre  took  an  active  pari  in  their  firsl  iirgani- 
satlon,  and  in  llipiu  Jiosquet  beoriin  Ins  distinguished  rather. 
The  necessity  of  dcalinfj-  dirertly  with  the  indigenous  Muasn! 
mans  Mas  itnposctl  u\H.'n  the  French  !)>  their  expulsion  of  ll: 
Turks  :iflcr  Ihe  first  conquest  of  Algiers.  There  were  some  w" 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  this   policy.     Hut   the  Turks  cottU 


lite 


*  Since  IPS!  MBTGhnl  ItuKlmi  has  b«cn  Govtraot,  v-iih  the  nceptun  of  •  that 
ijiUrim,  vhtjEi  tlie  poit  wu  Itcld  by  Pdusi«T. 
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hardly  bave  been  useful  servants.  They  were  at  best  only  an 
anny  of  occupation  ;  they  had  never  been  the  aathors  of  any  im- 
provement ;  their  only  care  had  been  to  prosecute  piracy  by  sea 
and  to  extort  taxes  by  land.  Now  hardly  a  Tark  is  to  be  foond 
in  the  colony.  Many  retired  to  Tunis  ;  some  to  Alexandria. 
The  substitution  of  the  French  for  the  Turkish  mle  in  this 
part  of  Barbaiy  had  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  eflect  on 
the  condition  of  the  Jews.  No  two  persons  can  be  more  difierent 
in  outward  demeanour  than  the  Jew  of  Tetuan  and  tiie  Jew  of 
Algiers.  The  former  crouches  and  trembles,  is  mercilessly 
plundered,  and  meekly  submits  to  every  form  of  insnlt.  The 
latter  is  the  most  insufierable  dandy  that  ever  wore  a  turban. 

As  to  the  other  races  which  are  found  among  the  2,500,000 
Algerian  subjects  of  Napoleon  111.,  we  have  little  to  add  to 
what  we  have  already  said  in  following  the  snocessire  waves  of 
the  population  of  Northern  Africa.  Traces  of  the  Vandals  are 
still  seen  or  imagined  in  the  Uue  eves  and  li|rht  complexioas  *A 
some  of  the  mountain  tribes.  The  Kabyles  are  believed  to  be 
the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Berbers.  The  ettjiolozical 
point  of  most  practical  interest  and  importance  lies  in  the  dis- 
tinction, so  clearly  exhibited  by  Daamas,  between  the  Arab  and 
the  Kabyle.  The  two  races,  independently  of  the  ladicai  dift>T- 
encc  of  language,  are  separated  in  tbeir  nKiral  even  more  t>..an  to 
their  physical  characteristics.  While  the  Arab  is  vJl«  aul 
desultory,  the  Ral^le  is  a  diligent  gardeim'  and  a  ba»y  nanfi- 
facturer;  he  cultivates  ftnits  and  Tegetableft,  he  L<wp*  Im*», 
he  makes  gunpowder,  sabres,  pottwy,  rloth,  ev«o  s<Mif»,  Tbe 
most  curious  example  of  the  Kabyle's  skill  in  bandi^Taif:  i.«  ^*  if: 
found  in  the  minting  of  false  coins«  wticb  \i^fr*r  tf.e  irst-m*^ 
occupation  was  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent  in  tf#e  ovyoritattH,  1« 
the  disturbance  of  the  currencies  of  ruvrrt*  tvmntri^m,  TV- 
contrast  betweCTi  the  two  rare*  m'l^A  be  panned  ^.ur.ft  a 
variety  of  amusing  details.  The  KaWle  Iir«s  in  »  6x*d  Jjk^^*- 
tion;  the  Arab  is  a  horseman  awl  a  wand<T«r,  Ti**  K*»rt>;  m 
a  republican;  the  Arab  has  feudal  institotiMM^  'Vitu  ti*>M*' 
takes  a  pride  in  the  deanness  awl  brijE+.twrss  '4  !»(•  ^o  ■  o^ 
Arab  says  that  a  black  dog  will  Wte  as  «i<^|]  m  •  wbit*r  '>»*»■,  Tfc* 
Kabyle  pavs  fewer  compliments  than  the  Arab,  t^U  fiir««r  Ims, 
and  in  war  is  a  more  open  foe. 

Whatever  may  be  the  movements  or  fpii«v^*«iw-  of  t,-^  Af***^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Kabyles  will  y»rf  jri**  rtm^  U^/mtA^  4* 
the  French,  and  require  tbe  maiiit*T«ao«'*  4,f  n  4j/u%'n>i%\^  ufmj. 
In  1846  Marshal  Bufreaud  liafl  under  J,i»  *iftttnttm4  tt^ff!  Ifc*** 
100,000  men  ;  and  since  that  time  the  aam\>ttt  *A  i»4t$^  m  *r^ 
colony  has  nrdy  been  less  then  Utt/Jfjff.    AJgpim  JU»  mt  *mj 
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been  the  train ine:- place  f'**'  aliiist  all  parts  of  tlic  FrcDcli  annjr 
in  succession,  but  it  lias  brought  into  existence  new  torps  of  the 
liigtiest  military  value.     Of  tlicsR  tiie  must  distinn^isheil  are  the 
Zuuaves.      For  some    time- ibe  recruUiii'  went  on  slowly,  and 
dilTtciihlcs  viere  expenPuceJ  from  the  mixtun;  of  Europeans  ant] 
Malmim-dans.      In  1833  ibe   two  battalions  t^f  whicU   tla*  for 
orifjiiinlly    consistei,!    were   throwo    into  oner,     ALjtiut    ihi*  tii:i| 
LfniuirLciere  was  plEice^l  at  tlieir  head,  and  in  1835  tlie  two  bal 
tiilions  were  fi;ffiin   retnna.litute<l,      Tliev  were  raised   In    ibr 
Li    1H41  by  Marshal  Bugcaud,  who  now  entirely  spparated  ib^ 
Arab   Bobliers  from    tlie    Frencli,  and   created  a    new  corps  op 
native  iTonps,  callud  TiraiUcurs  Indifji-nes,  in  which  Bosqud  ar 
other  Crimean  soldiers  saw  much  active  service'.      Lamoricteil 
was  surceedeil  in  tlie  tuiiimaii'd  nf  the  Zouaves  hy  Cfivaignar, ai 
Cavaijinac  after  ati  intenal  hy  Canrobert,*     In   1S52   they  w( 
raist'd  to  three  regiments  of  tliree  battalion*  each,     Almut  Ih 
close  of  the  Russian  war  ihc  Emperor,  Milli  Ids  usual  tatt,  wide 
a  regiment  of  Zouave*  to  the  Imperial  Guard ;  and  the  faiiii'U] 
Al^'eriari  and  CrimL'an   L'o&tume  ia    now  seen  hy  evfiy  loumt' 
who  moves  tbroup;h  ttic  sircets  of  Paris.     In  their  first  c-on&tJlnUoaj 
the  iSpilliis,  like  the  j^ouaves,  were  a  mixed  corps  ;    but  the  Spahi] 
now  are  almost  entirt^ly  native,  as  the  Zouaves  are  entirely  Eur 
jiean.     The  Chasseurs  d'A/iirpte  are  the  French  cavalry  who  o*c 
tijeir  foiinatiou  to  the  taio[)ni;ins  of  Alyeriai.     To  use  ihe  eipr 
sinn  of  Count  Castelltine,  'Two  elemcntis  arc  united  in  ibci^vali 
of  Africa  to  Insure  success— the  French  ctenient  and  the  At 
element,  the  Spalil  and  the  Chasseur,' 

Even  to  the  conclustou  our  notices  of  Alfjcria  are  more  full 
war  thiin  we  could  wish,  la  most  French  works  on  the  9ubjr< 
we  should  he  glad  to  see  a  more  sensitive  feeling  of  Ihe  auHerint 
rarnai!;e,  and  dealli^  through  which  the  conquest  has  I  in- n  rot 
])leted.  In  some  tlicre  is  a  uiixtore  (if  war  and  religion  uhitb 
deeply  rcfirel.  It  is,  however,  stime  satiblartitin  to  reilt-ct  tha 
Christianity,  entangled  as  It  is  in  this  instance  both  w^ith  war  ar 
supers tlijon,  is  reinstated  jn  the  tuuntry  of  St.  Augustine.  Algirr 
was  i,-on&tiluited  a  bishopric  about  the  lime  wlien  our  Englil 
cohmial  episcopate  was  so  widely  extended.  The  first  bisbof 
Moosi^nor  Dtipuch,  is  said  !(■  have  be^n  active,  labortotis,  at 
benevolent,  hut  he  seems  lo  have  wanted  capaciiy  for  busiont] 
for  wlien  he  resigned  in  184l.i  he  was  dereply  In  debt.  Moiisi^ 
I'avry,  who  succeeded  hun,  has  a  lugb  reputalioa  for  cuevgj-  in 


'  Ban^nay  d'HillierB,  and  tmny  other  officers  wlio  hnv*  bw!n  coii»[ri«noa>  I 
the  ItiiBSUii  War,  formtrrly  eerrvnl  in  AfrlCR,  In  [b«  cgrpi  of  Zousv-es. 
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ftbility.*  As  to  rel^ioiis  truth,  it  is  a  giie*  oj*  **i!  tfat,  iaadS- 
tion  to  the  other  rormptioiis  of  Romanism,  the  Aas"^  of  -^Mt  1^ 
jnacalate  Conceptimi  will  be  pTvaclKd  as  pait  of  ibe  Ctoisdaa 
Gospel  br  the  new  Africaa  episcopate.  As  to  rrfipons  pncdcr^ 
the  saving  of  Abit-d-Ksder  to  the  Abbe  Sorbet  i^  ve  (nr,  e^ialN' 
applicable  to  the  case  of  oar  own  missiooaries:.  landed  as  thn* 
are  in  ereiy  part  of  the  worid  br  the  lives  of  inconsistnit  TMn^Af 
men : — '  Since  thj  relisHm  is  so  beactifDl,  so  bene* olent,  lefl  me 
wbjr  it  is  that  all  the  French  <k>  not  ohserre  it.* 


Art.  ITT.— 1    A/ev  Words  <m  Om  imjKfrlOMt  Sfljtti  tf  OmrA- 

Suildiiiff.     London. 
2.  Report  of  the   Ittearporaiird  SocHy  Ji/r  BmUdisy,   Rffmrimg 

Chureke*,  (fc     Lontfen,  18-56. 

'T^HE  nnpreteodiii"  and  sensible  Utde  pompLIet  on  '  CLnidi 
-^  Building  *  treats  a  subject  which  is  stcadiij  risinf  in  interest 
and  importance.  Etctt  jear  tbe  soms  bestowed  on  woeks  of 
piety  and  benevolence  are  more  coosideralMe,  jet  in  thdr  »ggrf- 
gate  they  bj  no  means  keep  pace  with  the  expaodine  rievs  of 
philantliropj  and  tbe  increasing  wants  of  societr  ;  and  eierr  vesr 
we  are  made  to  feel  more  stnnf  ly  the  Decessi;r  of  hntbaaidii^ 
them  to  the  ntmost,  and  emploving  t^^em  so  as  to  |B>in  titt  cu>* 
fidence  and  stimulate  tbe  fotnre  liberalitT  of  tlie  doUjc. 

Unfortunatelj  while  the  office  of  dispensing  ct.arilj  is  becnme 
thus  important  and  delicate,  there  seems  U»  prerail  anMH4;  tbose 
who  undertake  it  not  a  little  confosioo  of  thought  as  U»  tiie  ob- 
jects to  which  their  aims  should  be  directed,  and  the  duties  tijcj 
are  called  on  to  falfil.  The  thrift  which  in  the  selfish  Cf/ncems  o£ 
life  is  thought  a  merit,  the  prudewx  which  beCure  coasmencinif 
an  undertaking  sits  down  to  count  the  cost^  the  regard  fen  filoesft 
which  adapts  the  design  to  the  purpose  which  it  is  intewi^d  to 
serve — all  are  too  frequently  discarded  when  a  charitable  pn»ject 
is  entertained.  The  taste  for  architettare,  which  is  cme  of  tl<e  cli^ 
racteristics  of  the  present  day,  is  indulged  at  any  sacrifice  of  sfrnse 
and  prudence.  M  halever  social  want  is  felt,  the  first  impulse  is 
to  build ;  whatever  moral  reform  is  proposed,  tlie  established 
panacea  for  all  human  ills  is  brick  and  mortar.  It  might  \m 
suspected  that  the  worsliipful  Bricklayers' Company  was  tlie  chief 
mover  in  all  charitable  coUectiotu.  It  certainly  is  the  first  gainer 
by  their  proceeds. 

Let  us  open  at  random  a  few  of  the  circulars  which  accnmulate 

*  Saiat>-An>uid's  remtrk,  when  he  docribn  fait  firat  meeting  whb  tlw  new 
bishop  (Jan.  4, 1847),  is  chanctemtie :  '  He  is  s  dercr  nso,  bat  h«  sptaks  fron 
the  head  niore  than  from  tbe  heut ;  I  ifaonld  preach  bettsr  tbaa  he.' 
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so  rapidly  ill  the  cdtirsc  of  the  season  on  a  Lonilon  lihfary 
tablft.  Tbe  first  perhaps  sel5  Fortli  n  scheme  for  some  dcw 
hospital ;  it  is  bended  by  a  woodcut  of  the  prc>posed  elevation, 
and  the  architect  Las  dune  his  best  te>  ipak«  it  attractive.  Our 
IbrefalbeTs  usetl  to  say  llitit  '  ^oul  cannot  be  cured  by  an  em- 
broUWeJ  slipper,'  but  assuredly  the  present  g;elieratioii  must 
assume  that  there  is  some  cumtive  quality  inherent  in  midb, 
tracery,  pirgnyles,  fiuials,  bargtvlioards,  and  fnntastic  rld^e-lilo. 
The  charitable  prajectors  seem  to  anticipate  nu  inquiry  an  to  bow 
many  pntieats'  bcda  must  he  retreucheJ  in  order  to  secaie  all 
this  architectural  decoration.  No  one  seeans  to  have  objected 
that  the  complicated  louf  and  the  unnecessary  quantity  of  erte^^H 
ual  wall  unite  the  maximum  [>f  expense  lo  the  minimnm  ol' roi^^^ 
vcnience,  or  that  large  mull  ions  obstruct  the  sun,  and  cascmrnti 
are  apt  to  let  in  tlie  cold.  iVay,  it  wilL  be  well  if  on  further  ei- 
aininatian  we  dn  not  dis^eovcr  that  the  southern  front  is  occupied 
by  entrance  h»Llls,  staircases,  and  hoard-rooms,  while  the  palirnl 
aie  left  to  languish  in  the  cheerless  north.  In  short,  the  nrciiilec 
has  eoufinpd  his  attention  to  externa!  effect,  and  the  indacemei 
most  prominently  held  out  to  subscribers  seems  to  be  the  ^< 
of  aduming  one  of  the  submrhan  thoroughfares  with  so  shot 
a  specimen  of  modern  taste. 

Tiie  next  circular  we  open   foreshadows  the  fate  of  this  ami 
tious  commencement.     It  contains  an  urgent  appeal  from  a 
mittee  who   have  just   completed  their  building  iiecording  lo 
tasteful  design  of  their  prngramme.     They  assert  that  the  greatMt 
attention  has  been  paid  tu  economy  ;  and  so  far  truly,  that  all  the 
have  accomplished  is  only  shabby  splendour  and  flimsy  ma, 
licence.    But  nevertheless  the  funds,  ample  as  they  seemed,  hal 
been  exhausleil.      A  heavy  debt  has  been  incurred^  and 
the  '  hencvolodt  public  '  will  again  open  their   purse-strinj 
must  he  cnntent  to  witness  the  shipwreck  of  the  charitable 
which  they  supposed,  and  had  a  right  to  suppose,  wna 
by  their  first  subst-riprions. 

The  next  sppeul  perhaps  calls  our  attention  to  some  old  foond* 
ation  parisb-scboul  which  has  of  lale  years  fallen   into  lethargjr 
and  jubbcry.    There  needs  an  infusion  of  fresh  vigoiir  inU>  its  mo- 
nageinent.    The  trustees  sbouUl  be  rouseil  to  a  sense  of  llieir  duty, 
or  should  be  changed  ;  a  new  master  should  bo   engag«*d,  tl 
plan  of  study  revised,  and  the  confidence  of  tlie  acigbbourhc 
restoretl.    ThescIionlhon3e,vcnerahle  in  its  simplicity,  isassoi 
as  it  hfis  been  any  time  fi>r  (he  last  two  centuries.     But   her  Mi 
jesty's  inspector  discovers  a  want  of  soine  of  the  modern  machiuE 
of  educ;itiun,  and  instantly  recommends  n  new  building^,  whicl 
cmist  cx^haust  the  means  of  the  parish,  and  will  not  remedy  oc 
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of  the  subji'ets  of  compliunt.     It  is  a  case  of  suspf  ni.lfH.1  nniiria- 
|,Ui>a,    ami    iiwteail    of  jipplying   restoratives   tlie    physiciau  bos 

nothing  bpttpr  to  prescribe  tiiiin  u  haiidsfjinc  toffin. 

In  rtne  wt'   the  midlaiMl   rountics  siiiiie   rtmnifitt-nt  uidivicluals 

dcsircil  tQ  institute  a  t"(»iiml'iti"ii  sclnml  for  fifty  deslilute  ur|iliiii]s; 

of  the  Inwcst  cljiis.      Fuf  this  puiposi.'  tliev  raisptl  i\w  t\v\t\v  mttu 
I  of  GO()l,)/.,  ami  tUcv  lavished  it  nil  un  tlicir  Imihling.     No  Kondtr 

tbai  we   iKiw  iltid  ^  tirrular  cxhuilintT  the  rcliEiloot   pubJic   in   a 
.  loae  of  expmliilutiun,  wliii-U  tiioiigli  mit  uniiutural  a  i|uile  unrea- 

•uoaUe  UTul'-r  t^ic  dfcumstaiires,   [<>  m:\\iti  a  further  contribution 

iuT  lis  (?ndownipnt. 

Not  long  a'^u  a  piopasal  was  widely  circuUted  for  tducBlioe  ■ 

limitetl  number  (from  Bfty  ^»  «ighty)  of  liie  orpbaa  loiw  of  the 

clergy.     Not  less  than  26,000/.,  ftt  the  xtry  leait,  lbs  pcmpeclits 

inrorms  us,  almost  in  a  loae  of  me-aace,  will  be  requiml  ior  lbs 
building  alone ;  aiid  if,    ticvertbeU-u,  unabft«licd    we  rcatm  to 

pniU-st  Against  all  surb  displays  of  pnidi^nlilT.  we  air  ■traigiifr- 
wsy  tul<J  tlint,  '  if  unfortunately  for  pmtrrtly  \ViUi«an  t^  Wyk^ 

'haan  and  lienry  VI.  bod    i*pea  p4n»eMcd  by  oar  oigpvdly  Btili- 

tarinn  spirit,   they  never  would  bare  nued  Umst  Bafnifiaat 

foundations  iit  Etun   aud    W'iocbesler  whidt   tF«T*  lb*  ^)mih  of 

tbeir  times,  and  b»<.e  beeu  maio  loppuif  rfi 

since.'     til  tld&,  and  all  BUfb  relartt,  the  difttcac  i 

tbc  diB*.'rf-nt  nevds  of  so*,  tirly  at  fhnir 

circumstanres,  io  fact,  on  wbicb  oar  judt^OMal  wmttk  %m  i 

are  studiously  kept  out  of  s^fat;  aad  m  mm*,  aad  tbat  tlw  mmC 

imporlanL,   particular,   tbe  patallel  wbalW  ^bIhl     Ilflvy  VJ.  lad 

William  of  Wykeham  htaii  tho  r"~in  tti  OKlsniy  Anr  iavai^ 

atioos  yet  mdrie  magniiioaitly  tban  i^mimmAHMmi  tttmmtJIA, 

ithey  were  not  accouolsUo  Io  tbo  mtbUc,  aad  wed  Ac  rigftA 
of  {li>iri£:  what  they  pleawtd  with  ibeir  ovm.  Tk«^  £4  i 
circulars  and  beg  aijpbdicUcaUy  tfapwifll  iW  CflBft 
tbe  charity  Lids. 
In  a  snborban  cottntT  a  £ew  yman  t^^  wImb  ifc* 
movement,  as  it  Is  callrd,  waa  •MaagwC^  b  OsMjc  aaBtMV  *■* 
called  and  a  vesy  laqev  fharripli—  Ba4a  far  fW  fMVfMso  ^ 
buililing  a  irainin^  acbool  Car  aiairli n  aaA  auiti^aMk  TW 
building  coiDiiultee,  aotuifiauaip,  as  mmmmf  fgtmtmit,  mttitm  mt^ 

fccss  for  the  plan,  reaolvaj  tu  nuaa  at  floee  am  '-Mtm  mA  WB 
oonld  be  orecM  tmly  if  tW  •sptnaMnI  had  iKirtij  aM»M^4 
and  tbe  iftttitulMa  bail  wefcaj  tbv  MflMM.  fiftck  mvi^m*  ami 
effiiiroc}.  Tbe  next  we  bear  ot  the  IfaJBJflig  adbaal  m  Imm  a 
circolar,  which  ifl£aaaa  oa  that  d 
that  DO  boi  ibM  lOJUOOL  ^a  Uaa  apoit  m  the 
luul   that  to  finish  aad  famMli  k  *  Iwya  ■^iTiIjiimI  aaoa 
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he  required.  To  supplv  this  dcficleacy,  it  calls  nn  tbc  liberal! 
of  the  county  witln  an  unhesitating  air  of  autliorily.  Nor 
does  the  tone  of  this  diicumeni  liL'tray  tlie  sliglitcst  misg'ivinE^  tliat 
the  commitlcc  have  fallen  slioct  of  nhsolutc  nisdom  in  tbrir 
management,  tjr  the  r;iii(lest  cnnsfiimsin'ss  <'!"  the  hut  (which  is 
noturioua,  nevcrthelcas,  lo  every  pracliral  man  in  llie  distiit't) 
that  the  jiistructors  who  will  resort  for  their  IrainiTtj;  to  a  school 
of  S((  mucrh  iiretensifjn  will  require  larger  salaries  tbaji  the 
agrifulturnl  jiarishc*  nf  which  the  county  is  mainly  compoi«f 
ran  itfTord  ta  pay.  Aguin,  in  a  nurlliern  diocese,  not  Inn^  o|^  r 
meeliu;^  was  held  to  consider  what  use  could  he  made  of  & 
baildino;  'whtcli,  with  similar  piecipilation  and  want  tif  fure»ighl, 
had  beejl  constructed  for  a  training-  fichc>ol  al  a  very  great  eipeoae, 
but  whiclk  niiw  lay  ns  useless  and  unBervi(«abIe  for  tlie  purpose 
to  which  it  was  deslined  as  Robinson  Crusoe's  long-boat, 

Hut  it  is  in  cliUrch-building^  that  the  present  rage  for  architec- 
ture finds  il3  timplest^  and  we  will  at  once  admit,  williia  certain 
lidiits,  its  most  le^ilintate  development.  So  great,  however,  is 
the  anjiiety  tu  obtain  certain  cunatruetiunul  rouibinntitina,  that 
architectural  effect  rather  tlian  the  worshi])  ol  Ciud  ini^hl  be 
supposed  to  be  the  thief  object  of  our  cjterlions.  Aruon^  ibft 
heap  nf  circulars  before  us  we  shall  probably  find  muie  tliaii 
nne  from  the  incumbmt  of  St.  Stephen's,  J>eV()nport.  Am 
here,  iu  a  recent  Report  of  tlie  Oxford  Archilcrtural  Soci.ety,*' 
we  find  a  further  ac>Lflunt  of  his  difhcuUies  and  bis  strueifleft. 
His  curate  explains  Ui  tbo  iiieelin^  the  jiovcrlv  of  the  dibiHct 
and  its  wants.  A  congregation  of  no  lea*  ttian  3<-HfO  souls,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  families  of  absent  sailors,  id  uii])ruvid(-d  writb 
a  place  of  worsliip.  Y^it.)  help  is  to  be  obtained  in  tlie  nelgbhoor- 
hood,  Foreigbt  yesLB  efforts  have  been  made  lo  raise  a  ciiuril*^— 
for  three,  the  work  Imis  bc'eii  in  process — and  for  two.  the  building 
lias  remained  rooiless  fur  want  of  fmnd:^.  No  art  of  be^inf^ 
(and  to  this  we  can  bciir  witness)  has  bueil  left  unlrird.  Our 
sympathy  is  warmly  excited;  but,  na  we  read  iin,  we  lind  that 
•  the  President  had  been  attracted  to  visit  the  cliurch  by  K 
distant  vienof  the  beautiful  spire,'  So,  then,  tb^  be^mtifnl  frpirff 
bail  been  built  before  there  was  any  reasonable  ground  for  be- 
lieving,' that  funds  could  lie  obtained  for  the  roof!  What  should 
We  Say  ti>  a  bcygar  who  spent  bis  money  on  cambric  friUs,  and  . 
then,  in  a  tone  ui  reproachl'ul  imjmrtunitVt  ns]ce»l  tbe  pasaers-bv 
if  they  meant  to  leave  a  fellow-creature  to  atarvG  for  the  want  of 
a  shin  ? 

Here  again  is    another  circular  of   more  than  usual  Jinpor^ 
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tunitv  of  appeal,  setting^  forth  n  rase  of  more  tlian  usual  urgent  v 
of  (JiistrnaS.  It  speaks  of  extrpm?  spiritual  de&citutioii,  perisliin^ 
tliuuuinds,  a  poor  district,  sE^ltish  laniiownsrs,  Disseniing  inanu- 
Jac'lurers,  lioslile  Pnpists.  Tliere  is  no  st-liool,  no  pmsoim^je,  no 
urch.  To  sopplv  iho  lost  of  tlic'se  wants,  in  spilt?  nf  nil  difii- 
Uics,  a  cnusidemble  sum  had  licen  raised  ;  anil  tlie  buililiii^  was 
nc^arl^r  completed  when  an  unlc.uked-ft>r  disaster  reduted  the 
ptiri»li  to  despair.  Tlie  centre  tower  had  f»U«ii  on  the  'clerestory, 
juul  bati  cnisbed  it  bcncatli  the  niiiis.  W  e  are  not  surprised  (hnt 
■^|li>  tnw&r  fell.  We  can  ^a^ily  itna^ine  that  sikinc  yniitii?  nri'liitect 
^^k;;er  Un  a  job  might  engage  to  build  a  cathedral  with  n  suin 
^^bhicb  would  barelv  suftice  lor  a  cliapi^i^  or  tlii:it,  in  all  the  ^nml 
^^■ilh  «jt'  iifnorftncc,  he  mi^l'it  undertake  In  poise  sevcnil  hundred 
^Hpiis  of  stoae  in  tlie  air,  withoat  mure  knuwledgc  uf  the  art  of 
^^nnstpuction  than  suffiees  lo  make  a  showy  sketili ;  but  wc  own 
Wf  are  surprised  that  ^ood  atid  r.ealuUs  men  should  think  of 
opening  tiic  uiotpaign,  againal  auch  a  liost  uf  formidable  advers- 
aries, with  centre  towers  and  clerestories. 

The  al)«ve  case*,  Iniwever,  it  may  bo  urged,  are'  ejctepllimid. 
I  us  take  an,  instance  su  coinimin  tbat  everv  reader's  (X|ieri- 
ce  miiy  supply  hiui  witli  a  parallel.  A  zealous  archdearon, 
V  will  suppose,  has  long  been  grieved  by  a  more  thnn  in^ually 
gent  case  of  spiiiiuril  dcstituliou  in  liis  district.  At  '  Hriinston- 
'(in-Oo7e'  the  number  of  persons  who  are  willumt  anv  church 
:ci>m[nodatum  is  reported  Co  be  positively  awful.  He  takes  a 
,vt>ura1)le  npi>ortuiiity  of  rallinjja  meetings  of  tlie  Meigldnnirhood. 
"'he  bishi)p  of  the  diocese  kindly  consents  to  take  the  chair.' 
t!>  the  ecele&iastical  dignilnriea  subscribe  more  than  tl>ey  ran 
ifford.  One  or  two  inHucntial  laynipn  conic  forward  hand soin fly. 
A  mannfaulurer,  not  siijipfsad  lo  lie  parlltiilarly  frienily  to  the 
hiirch,  eiectrifu'S  the  nn'^nting  by  a  liberal  contribution.  The 
ipoini  tu  build  a  churt:h  is  carrit'd  by  acclamalion,  and  a  com- 
mittee for  tiie  purpose  is  named,  Soule  orthodox  Amphitryon 
'ves  a  handsouie  luncheon.  All  is  inutu»l  congratulation  and 
llaudacion,  and  the  sanguine  alreaily  look  upon  the  spiritual 
tliiiess  of  the  benighted  lovv-nship  as  a  cloud  whtc-li  has  lie<>n 
ept  uwar.  The  sum  ivhicli  has  been  subscribed  in  the  room 
wariants  (he  committee  (so  they  tliiiik,  though  not  witliuui  some- 
^^Juing  of  doubt  and  trepidation)  in  apjilving  to  sotnc  fashionable 
^^Wcclesiulogist '  fur  a  plan.  To  their  inlinite  relief,  his  e&tiiuates 
^Hkceed  the  amount  subscribed  by  only  a  few  hundreds — a  mere 
^RtiUc,  whieSi  is  (|uite  unworthy  of  notice  when  compared  \\\t\\  the 
^^uUajkta^e  of  securing  so  beautiful  a  design  and  the  attention  of 
to  accomplished  a  critic  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity  to  the  details 
building,  and  which  will,  of  course  (it  is  argued),  be  very 
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easily  procured  by  a  further  appeal  to  the  public.  But  noi 
the  ditiiculties  b(>gm.  TUc  njip^til  entaiU  a  certain  expense  e& 
prLnting;  and  adveriiaing:,  and  brings  a  surprisingly  small  additu 
to  the  'first  sprigluly  runniups'  nf  spantancous  buunty. 
estimnti^s,  of  fourse,  aft?  exceeded  by  tht  builder:  of  course, 
uob+idy  is  lt>  blame  fortliis.  Alcevalioiis  were  made  in  tlic  desi, 
after  tlie  contmct  was  signwl,  ami,  moreover,  in  tlic  cstiuiAia 
much  tliat  Is  indispeusable  hod  been  oiiiftl^d,  mucli  tliat  is  tlcuf- 
able  had  to  be  added.  *  Extras  '  accumulate.  The  fitting  of 
the  church  had  not  been  thought  of.  It  must  be  wnnned.  or 
poor  will  not  ^ttt^iid.  It  must  be  lighted,  or  the  evening  ser 
must  h&  given  up.  Before  ic  is  finished  a  hea^-y  debt  isinci: 
whicli  tlierc  are  no  means  uf  paying;  but  by  importunate  be^fgii 
and  this  accordiu^ly  is  systeinntically  begun  by  the  inrtiiiil 
on  whom  the  cumjuiltee  geuerallv  devolve  the  un^mriims  task 

AU  this  is  very  natural.  In  all  human  undertakings  then* 
a  constant  tendency  Ut  cnufound  the  means  with  the  end, 
moreover,  building  has  many  spciial  atLractious  of  Its  nwn. 
realizes  a  posilive  and  ascertainalile  result.  It  14  plra&ant] 
enumerate  the  newly-raised  edifices  and  to  count  the  gain. 
showy  church  seems  to  give  a  ptTmancnt  exprcssioD  to  ihc  xai 
of  its  founders.  When  some  great  work  of  reformatory  diarilT 
is  urged  upon  us,  l>uilLlini^  at  i^nce  gmtiiies  the  natural  Wc 
of  tietivity  and  aversii>n  to  Inbour.  It  is  easy  to  send  fur  aa 
architect  and  discuss  plan^  and  elevations ;  to  attack  cvit  in  ill 
strtmgbold  is  full  of  anxious  luJl  and  painful  thought.  To  afl 
these  temptations  (and  many  more  inij^ht  be  added)  It  ta^ 
repeat,  most  natural,  and  ihere/ore  in  some  degree  excuaablt 
yield.  But  the  more  natural  the  error,  the  mure  impemtiTe] 
the  duty  of  protesting  against  it  ;  and  so  far  are  the  lovcrt^ 
archilecCure  and  .irt ha?'otogy  from  accepting  the  excuse  wbitb  wr 
oHer  them,  that  they  boldly  claim  the  merit  of  reasserting  a  gr^ 
princijde,  and  uf  reviving  the  zeal  and  devoledncsa  of 
days. 

'  Nm  veniam  aritijtU  sed  houorem  et  prsemia  poscuoL* 

If,   in   answer   to    the   clamorous   demands  witb     n-bjch   hi 
assailed,  the  perplexed  Saniarilau  ventures  to  ask    huw  ki 
an  expenditure  is  recom-i! cable  wilh  so  aliject  a  slate   o(   dii 
be  can  obtain  no  further  explanation  than  a  Icctorc  on  the 
of  'large Ilea rlodness'  and  the  duty  of  selfdenial ;  ami   if, 
un^atitificd,  he  tries  to  grapple  with  details,  his   iDveslipatk 
evtided   by    a  repetition   of  the  same  generalities,  or  perbapsi 
is  tniinted  with  alluisians  to  the  *  sph-ndour  of  the  irobleiiiani 
mansiuii,'  and  inquirLes  why  he  desires  tbat  '  the    booSB  a£-| 
Lord  »bould  lie  waste.' 
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In  aJl  this  there  is  no  \i\.\\c  want  of  logic  or  nf  eandour.  Two 
Stihjccis  are  confoiindedl  which,  are  essentially  tlistinrC,  atid  wk'ich 
it  is  our  ilutv  tu  keep  separate.  TLic  first  is  the  grave  question 
wliich  c\evy  man  must  settle  witb   his  conscience  at  his  peril, 

w  large  a  part  of  his  fftXKl  tUinjjs  he  ghoutd  ilevott'  to  the  »er- 
ite  of  Go<l  and  the  relief  of  his  fellow  man.  The  second, 
which  alone  belong  to  our  present  discussion,  is  how  he  can 
empUtj  the  clioritable  funds  at  his  disposal,  whether  furnished 
b_v  liimsclf  or  intrustcnl  lo  him  hy  othfrs.  lu  the  best  advantage ; 
and  on  this  cjuestion  we  complain  tlmt  gout)  men  do  not  bi^stow 
fo  much  thought,  nor  exact  so  ri^oruus  an  account  Irum  them' 
lelves,  as  we  have  a  rigflil  to  expect. 

With  a  g-ircn  amount  of  means  to  effect  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  is  a  problem  which,  it  must  be  owned,  admits  uf  no 
general  and  simple  solulion.  To  consider  it  ton  closely  might 
perhaps  have  the  effect  oi  paralysing  us  with  inaction.  It  14 
at  all  times  rompLiunfled  of  the  coiisideratton  nf  what  would  be 
mnst  desirable  if  we  could  attain  it,  and  what  it  tvill  lie  in  our 
power  to  effect,  .ind  must  generally  end  in  a  coiiipruinisc.  Wo 
dare  not  dogmatize  upon  it;  yet  certain  misconceptions  may  be 
removed,  and  principles  may  he  laid  clown,  which,  if  steadily 
kept  in  view,  would  greatly  diminish  the  chance  of  error  in 
practiriT. 

Uut  before  we  can  make  any  prog;Tes3  in  the  dUcussion,  we 
must  endeavour  lo  cleaj'  up  t!te  point  on  which  there  e2,ists  the 
most  confusion  of  thought  and  the  greatest  diiersity  of  opinion. 
We  must  eodeai'our  to  ascertain  on  what  ground  the  duly  rests 
ot  ad»ming  our  places  of  worship,  ami  what  are  its  due  limits; 
and  though  perhaps  for  a  brief  space  the  argument  may  lead  us 
into  more  serious  subjects  than  our  readers  anticipated  when  they 
undertook  to  read  an  essay  on  rharitabic  economics,  we  must  not 
•liun  the  euimination  of  a  queslion  which  is  not  only  constantly 
brought  before  xis  in  a  practical  shape,  but  is  studiously  mixed 
up  with  all  others  to  which  it  bears  even  a  remote  anatugy.  If 
fnult  is  found  witb  the  unnecessary  cost  of  srtiool,  ho&pital, 
almshouse^  or  even  parsonage,  it  is  usual  to  couch  the  reply  in 
terms  of  studiied  ambiguity,  and,  by  classing  lliem  all  together  as 
*  buildin<^s  devoted  to  the  {jloty  of  fJod,'  to  shift  the  defence,  hy 
this  rhetorical  sleigbt-of^hand,  to  the  stronghold  of  ecclesiastical 
decoration. 

It  13  not  easy  to  grapple  with  a  subject  wbcre  the  disputantl 
seem  to  Liuinuate  more  than  they  din*ctly  anert,  and  lu  fe^ 
more  th.in  they  choose  to  express:  hut  if  we  rightir 

meaning    of    the     vehement    advocates    of    rich     d  

churches^  their  opinion  seenu  to  be  that^  ia< 
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effect  we  Impe  to  produce  on  mnn,  the  subject  of  J< 
pres»ii>ns,  we  are   Ixiiincl,   according  to   out  means,  to   make  our 
plnccs  ol'  worahtp  suiteil  in  sonic  tlegree  to  the  greatness  of  God 
tlieir  ohjpcl;  and  ttus,  in  these  dnva,  when  a  new  nomenclature 
passes  for  novelty  of  mailer,  and  obscurity  of  slvle  for  profundiiy 
of  tliiiu^htj  iA  calSed  discriminating  between  tlie  'subjective'  and 
tlic  'objective'  wofsMp— a    distinction  which,    mnrenver,  it  is 
implied,  if  not  dircclSy  asserted,  is  acknoivledged  in  fiod's  revealod 
word.     It  is  common  for  Ciiristians  of  all   times  and  of  all  de- 
iioininations  to  seek  in  the  Oltl  Testament  that  support  for  tlicir 
favourite  doctrines  wliich  tliey  fail  to  find  in  llit?  JVew.     AcronW 
in<rly  we  hear  iniich  from  such  reasiiners  of  the  *  cunning  work 
the  sanctuary,'  and  of  tlje  mitiiite  details  of  magnifircnce  whj 
Ood   tbminrlit  proper  to  appoint  for  his  temple  antl  worsldp 
Mount  Sion.      Now,    without    pausing;    In    protest    against   t 
danger  of  applving;  the  anahiffy  of  the  old  dispensation  to  mutters 
of  ritual  and  of  detail  under  the  new,  we  must  at  orcc  pnifc; 
onr  convieiion  that  in  both  dispensations  the  general  scopr 
God*s  dt'alinj;:s  with   bis  creatures   as   legarJs   liis   own  worsKi 
appears  to  be  sulistanlially  alike,  and  that  the  splendour  of  t 
temple,  not  less  than  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  church, 
subservient  to  a  spiritual  t-nd,      iT  we  carefuHv   study  the  wK 
tenor  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  nothing  can  be  clearer  or  st 
than  the  intimations  that,  ihnugli  God  is  pleased  Xa  accept 
servic*^  of  man  s   spirit  and  the  devoUon  of  bis  heart,  be  raiuiot 
he  glorified  hy  any  work  of  man's  bands.     'Obedience  is  bt-Uer 
than  sarrifirc  '  is  a  moral  repeated  in  dirersified  forms  and  on 
mukiplinl  occasions,     *  Xlie  silver  is  rnine  and  the  gtdd  is  miiic^; 
what  bouse  will  ye  build  inp  ?  snith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."     Ni 
doubt  the  whole  .leivish  disprnsation  was  ceremonial  and  riii 
to  a  far  ^^reater  degree   than   the  Cbriscinn.      The  very  promi 
bflhl  out  1(1  the  Jew  were  in  a  fjreat  de^'ree  temporal,  wliile  t 
Christian's  are  almost   exclusively  eternal ;   but  we  cannot  qu 
tlon  that  the  magnificent  temple  and  the  gorgeous  ritual  w 
ordained   to    impress  God's  chosen  people  (to  wliom    wc  m 
presume  this   sensuous  worship   was    necessary)   with   awe    ft 
reverence  at  the  time,  and   with    comiction   in    ages    to  come, 
when  the  mighly  events  which  these  ritual   enactments   fores! 
dmved  should    be   brought  to   pass.      In    fact,   tlien,  ns  now,  t 
*ohjeclive '    worship    is    inseparable    from    the    suhjeetive,    ai 
through  it  only  can  be  attained  :  that  is  to  say,   worship,  wit 
its  ceremonial  and  all  its  accessories,  is  acceptable  to  God,  ite 
object,  <inl)'   in  proporiion  as  it  animates  man,  its  subject,  witli 
feelings  of  true  piety.     In  the  New  'J'c&lament  Si.  Paul's  brief 
injunction,  '  Let  all  things  be  done  lo  edifying,'  is  the  closest  pos- 
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&ible  cuntlt^nsattoti  of  the  same  priaci|ile,  anil  contains  all  tW  is 
\ei\  us  by  ajiostnlic  authority,  and,  in  fact,  alil  that  i&  oeeUcil,  fur 
r  (I«*cisitin  of  controversira  re;^arilin<a;  tlie  externals  of  woTsljip. 
Therp  cnn  be  tun  i!an;icr  thcrefotf  in  suhatituting  the  edifi- 
,tum  of  man  for  the  glory  of  Gik!.  as  our  first  and  immc- 
'fltr  aim  in  all  that  apjiertains  to  His  Worship,  Edi(i«ation 
[iplies  at  oiite  sn  iJiivarvini;  standard  whereby  to  test  the 
lue  of  all  our  efTurCs  made  in  His  service,  aad  at  the  sacnu 
lie  a  flciible  rule  applicable  to  all  the  circumstances  of  each 
e  of  chiulit  as  it  may  arise.  If,  however,  we  suppos?,  as  is 
,e  Iwltef  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  that  fiod  is  honoured 
re  the  elaborate  decoration  of  building  dedicated  to  HiB 
me,*  such  dccoratloa  becomes  the  &rst  of  duties,  it  has  iw 
Uinitx  but  our  means,  nnd  we  must  leave  to  better  casuists  tf;au 
iiiselves  the  task  of  deciding  hoiv  for  we  arc  at  liberty  to  divdfX 
r  resources  from  thi&  all- import aut  business  even  to  wurk*  ot 
[baritv  cmd  love.  But  to  do  justice  {o  ihc  reasoning  of  t\te  wlro* 
tcs  of  architcctui-al  tlisplay  sinong;^  ourselves,  we  [nu»t  n.-ii;enilM>r 
that  they  would  probably  disclaim  any  idea  that  the  Crcsikir  vf 
.be  uuivcrsc  can  be  glorified  hv  the  wurk  of  his  crealD>c»^  hwitli, 
bey  would  rather  explain  their  meaning  to  be  thai  the  oSeriag 
man's  must  elaborate  work  is  acceptable  only  u  a  pr«tf  uf 
Is  desire  to  dedicate  '  liis  best'  to  bis  Maker.  Tbe  «lulj  oT 
offcrinf^  our  best'  is  a  favourite  subjecl  witb  modem  ptcairtign^ 
and  if  rig;hiiy  understood  a  most  protitable  on?.  But  ibcfc  «^hiem 
lurks  a  fallacy  in  the  Word  '  Uft.'  Wc  du  nut  |ireuiine  to  Umix 
If  acceptance  which  ilitd  may  be  pleaded  io  eitcnd  U>  onf 
ifortii,  however  imperfect,  to  please  Him.  But  let  no  man, 
.ilbout  closely  scniiinisip^  bis  conscience,  flatler  himself  Uial  be 
is  offerini;;  ^  his  best.'  Let  not  tbe  rich  sitd  pioos  eocWiuMprt 
agine  be  is  giviHg  Ood  his  be>t  when  he  is  only  inrlul^af  hm 
ste  by  collecting  costly  marbles  or  di^win*,'  jitadrTO*  of 
aslic  tiles.     Our  author  remark* — 

'Surely  those  who  preft^r  beauty  ia  n«e  in  a  ncrcd  biAMitt^. 
iinifli  rtwemble  cltUdren,  when  ibej-  ooybi  to  be  OhPik     We  ow  wrll 
la'^tite  that  a  [lar^ni.  haTJng;  -^ivei)  a  ^ri  noocy  firaei  time  *v  time. 
id  nith  it  ekCfUeiit  Les^iu  aa  to  how  moaejr  should  beapnilt  « 
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-  faqiuMtionahly  this  is  the  prcnJIisff  tdwf  !■  famm  CslfcsBs  y^^jfr^ 

biOwevL'T  i1ll>  c^prm^ion  of  it  inaj  tw  otMltfied  bf  dM  yofi—is  sr  4sftlAiM  if 
^auiitni»in  3|[ioiie  ovrMlTe*.  lu  illiulnlian  of  CMS  *«,■»!'  MdU  S*  mMtAttr^t 
rCaiiov-s,  whicU  we  remtmlwr  tn  hsvc  besM  from  ■  fricbil  wko  n  his  vammH 
■sticiitliitiE  ituring  hu  Usi  illdMf.     WtMm  ■.tinckMl  bj  th*  SkdiMMWhM  rfrfaaMy 

pruYnJ  fata.1.  thi;  popalnr  tculjiiiv  «ai  rrifngr-t  in  b«UdJM|r  St  PssfnA,  JmSSMIm 
vlllagij,  a  churrh  of  tbe  irttjilrritiri;  irf  liliicb  Ht  «■•  imiua4MVMy  vshb     Asiv 

E-ew  worte,  he  frniacnilj-  sou^lit  it  reaMnrv  Irimwtf bjrrcptttiaic. 'It  ti  tMBMlHs 
0)1  should  pemuta  msu  to  di'-  vbo  »  rskis^tndis  wmik  Im&mfitrfi 
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feel  exceed  in  g-ly  dirappoiiiled  if  those  leswnfl  had  been  90  litt! 
Btoud  by  the  child,  as  lor  iter  to  supi>jise  iliat  the  be»t  |iroof  s 
give  of  her  lyve  was  to  present  lier  njother  with  a  tioU,     \V<"  ma' 
imagine  tJie  little  girl  sayiJig.    "  Dear  mother,  tliere  is    notKing 
beautiful  as  a  dull,  ami  00  oqu  I   \ty\e  lite  you ;  therefore,  lu  pn> 
najr  love,  I  giv«  y^^u  wkit  I   myself  value  above  everytluag.     I  h«' 
Mved  up  all  my  money  to  l>uy  you  &  doll."     In  reply,   llie  iiir 
mtghl  very  properly  say,  ''  I  tlunk  a  little  iK?lf-e3Laiuiiiatiun  might  lis 
pixived  that  you  are  eomewhat  deceived',  you  fancy  this  i«  an  act 
love  to  me,  but  you  are,  perliaps,  unknowingly,  influeiicvd  by  a 
to  self;  for  liiough  you  give  tlie  doll  to  me,  you  do  so  with  (he  vx 
pectation  of  playing^  with  it  yourself;  beside*  Mbicb,  I  liavv  asain  ajul 
ligiun  tohi  you  that  the  most  acceptable  way  in  whieh  you   i:iiuh)  *-\\ 
your  love  lo  me  was  it>y  spendiny:  your  time,  mostey,  xrnl   sirvijfjth 
endtfLvauring  (u  do  good  to  your  feilow-ereature»,' — p,  7.  tt  teg. 

The  liint  thai  the  tloiior  of  the  doll  bag  not  ceased  to  expert  so' 
Dmuaement  from  it  shows  )]ow  eloaely  uur  uutlior  has  iv»trh' 
the  progress  of  church  restoration,  and  the  excitement  atid  ;^Tn 

fication  of  vanity  which  arc  derived  from  directing,  inspcriin 

and  displayincr  the  works  in  proL^ress,  I0  say  notliing  of  tlit  more 
qucjftioiiable  iiHi[il;i|;Gnrc?  of  a  spirit  of  controversy  and  strife  whi 
mast  often  be  iiicluiied  in  our  author's  metaphor  of  'plavi 
with  lliR  do!!,'  and  which  still  less  deserves  to  he  ransidf-ml 
the  devotion  (if  our  best  gifts  to  the  service  of  the  ("jod  of  I'h. 
and  love.  Alas!  the  'doing-  up'  of  a  church  has  too  (>flm  hen 
made  the  pretext  forgiving-  vent  to  every  unchristian  tein[)rr, 
and  tlic  rause  of  getieral  discord  and  discomfort  in  tbe  iie^li- 
bourbood. 

But  ha\-ing  miw  arrived  at  the  principle  that  a  piMv  of 
worship  is  nrcoptsble  to  Hint  to  whom  it  is  dcdicaird  onlv 
la  proportion  as  it  is  made  so  Tjy  tlip  devotion  of  its  foDndea 
and  its  frequenters,  let  tjs  return  lo  the  new  church  at  Bri 
slon-upon-Ooze.  We  left  it  overwhelmed  with  debt.  Let 
suppose  tlj.it  the  incumbent,  h\  the  pcrtinaeitv  of  his  bo^^i 
or  the  questionable  expeillent  of  a  hazaar,  has  Qeaily  pnl  ri 
of  his  pecuniary  diiSculties,  and  has  bee;un  bis  pastoral  lalnun. 
HiB  district  is  large,  his  stipend  is  smaJl^ — -be  has  no  private 
fortune — no  houiie — no  sr  hitol.  To  obtain  even  a  part  of  (he 
usual  machinery  for  ^vorking  his  parish  he  lives  in  a  a 
of  ehronic  mendJcancy.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  ^eal 
talent  may  be  allured  to  engage  in  such,  a  di&advantagco 
struggle — and  we  will  suppose  our  incumbent  Las  more  tljan 

La^'erai^e  share  of  both  ;   but  the  muss  of  evil,  as  he  daily  bnttmrf 
belter  acijuaintod  with   it,   seems  only  to  incrense  ;    the  gocwl 
can  uecomjilish   dwindles  in    his  own  eyes   to  nothing.     He 
menaceil  on  the  fiank  by  a  Methodist    chapel — a  congregB' 
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of  Kanlera  hare  eBtahUshed  themselves  in  his  rear — a  formidable 
position  in  front  is  occupied  b^  an  uslontatious  estnlilislmiPDt  of 
monksf  who  are  supported  by  the  controversial  liberality  of  some 
rich  pendens  in  the  neighhourhood ;  and  ag^ainst  all  tlipse  foea 
^and  their  name  is  Legion)^  penniless,  friendless,  curateless,  he 
has  to  3lrujc;gle  sin^lchaiidod. 

Our  measures  in  all  Such  cases  are  taken  as  if  those  nlio  have 

o  prey   to  ftpinlual  destitution   would  fluck  as  eagerly  to 

Ivc  the  bread  of  life  as  a  famished   mob  to  a  distribution  of 

Ttcalen   loaves.     But,  alas  \   tficy  have   lost  all  appetite.      They 

lust  he  sought  out — they  must  he  won    they  must  he  '  com- 

fllcd  '  to  come  in.     Who  can  suffice  for  aJl  these  things  ?     We 

tve  known   more  than  one  instance  in  which   the  health  of  the 

rerw'orked  incumbent  has  given    way:    sick    and   helpless,  he 

innot  »tar^'e,  and  must  needs  obtain  a  curate,  without  overstrict 

l«]uiry  into  his  qualifications,  at  the  cheapest  rate  he  can.    Mean- 

le  the  new  jdistrict  churcli  raises  its  goodly  spire  through  the 

lolte    q{  the  neighbouring  tall    tiiimncys.       It    figures    io    the 

;porl$  of  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society  as  aSiiitling 

fritiing^,  *  of  which  tlte  greater  part  are  Fheb  j*  yes  I  in 

ipital  letters   '  Free,'      But  who  fills  them  ?     Alas  I   they  afe  as 

i}j|y  as  tliey  are  free. 

Tlie  failure  of  the  new  church  reads  a  lesson  far  more  import- 
)t  th.in  the  duty  (important  as  it  is'i  of  economizing  chanlahle 
Inds.      It  jiroves  convincingly,  as  we  tbink,  that  in  cases  of  great 
spiritual  destitution,  wlien   tliere  are  not  funds  suflicicnt   for  all 

imrptises,  to  h?gin  by  building  the  church  is  to  put  the  cart 
ii-fore  the  horse.  The  sight  of  a  church  will  not  generate  the 
ste  for  devoti4in.  In  this  sense  there  arc  not  sermons  in  stones^ 
-at  least  they  speak  ft'ebly  and  to  few ;  byi  spre&d  first  a  know- 
(Ige  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  certain,  however  poor  the  district 
lay  bp,  ere  long  the  church  will  rciir  its  head.  Apply  the  first 
ibscriptioDS  to  provide  an  additional  curate^  a  scho»ilraii*ter, 
id  a  schoolroom  provisionally  licensed  for  divine  sen'ice,  and 
je  re>t  ill  due  time  will  follow.  A  passage  in  Br.  Arnolds 
!tti.-is  i*ji|]Fes&es  this  opinion  so  forcibly  that  we  are  temjited  to 
insnilie  it.  In  answer  to  a  request  for  a  subscription  to  a 
lorcli,  he  writes  thus : — 

'  Fox  How,  DewmlKT  «.  183i». 
'  ^  shall  be  happy  to  subscribe  towards  lire  trndowmetit  uf  die  chureli, 
hd  not  towards  the  building.     IVIy  rcaxHi  fur  this  ilutinelioii  in,  lliat  I 
ihik  in  all  cai^e'^  the  riglu  plan  to  ()ur>tie  \»  to  raise  ftinik  tn  tiie  Tint 
Bstarice  for  a  clt^p^yniiin,  and   (o  prociin?    hir  him  a  "k'fiuiteljT    P 
_'>ilriet  a*   hio  cure.     Th«  real  CImroh  being  thus  fouuded, 
c«n  alao  be  iirocwreit  for  tie  material  Church,  w  much  the  ' 
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not.  I  wouM  wish  to  see  any  building  \n  tlie  district  Iic«ns«il  for 

tein|.M)rary  performance  of  ilivine  service,  fecilm^  |wrft'CtIy  sine  tj 
tlie  Ke;il  anJ   niuiiitiwHce  of  tlie  coiiaregatioti  woiild   iii  llie  com** 
years  rnif^e  a  fiir  Riore  oninmenlal  buildiiiy;    (ban   can  ever  l>e  rei»t-d. 
public  subscrijjtion  ;  pnd  tluit,  in  the  iii^nii  time,  there  niit^ht   \n:  mi 
an  adeqiiate  fum!  for  the  mainlenatice  of  a  clerfiyniiLri ;  whereH*.  fm 
pri'sent  pystem,  it  seenns  perfectly  hopeless  by  any  subsc^riiilidti-t  in 
geiieraiioa  lo  provide  both  cler^men  ami  churches  in  nuinlirrs  nj 
to  the  wants  of  the  country.'— i5'ief»/c^'*   Life  of  Dr.  ArnoM,  vol.] 
p.  181.  otii  ed. 

TLis  triitli  indeed  is  nowitdays  so  far  arknowlcttgeil  tbat  mo 
Cliiirch-BuikUnf;  Societies  tlevote  panof  tbpir  funds  to  the  ma 
tcnnnce  nf  nflf^itionsl  curates  ;  but  we  could  wish  to  see  *  put 
aul '  a  more  prominent  part  of  tlieir  plan. 

The  payment  of  the   ministers  of  the  Church   boromes  ei 
dav  a  more  important  and  mure  difficult  question.      The  ihni 
of  ^r-nlous  Anbdeatons  *;low  with  descriptions  of  '  fieUlg  m  Uiie 
the  barvcat,'   and  breatlic  aspifntions  that  timre  lalmnri'rs  ma_y 
sent  into  the  field.     In  the  same  spirit  the  srWme*  uf  at)  Chui 
refifnners  tend  to  reduce  the  cuist  of  ceclesiastica!  edursfion, 
to   altnre   a   poorer   ilass   into   the    ministry.       How    far   ihia 
wise  wv  cannot  nu'ir  discuss;  but  the    fad    i*    uirleniablo 
brin;rs  with  it  important  prartiral  consequenfes.      HithtTtii 
clergy  have   been,  as  Sjthiey  Smith  truHy  remarked,*  in  a 
measure  a  self-supporting^  body.     They  brought  lo  the  servite  i 
tlic  Church,  in  the  shape  of  private  iaeome^  funds  as  rntisidenil 
in  the  a^trccate  as  those  whitli  they  received  from  her  under 
nnme  of  salary.    We  must  niiw  (amlthct^sk  is  by  no  means  r.i 
prepare  ourselves   to   den!    with   a  yearly  increasing    inultitti 
whose    sole    support   is    derived    from     their    stipends.       \( 
want  move  labourers,    we  must  remember  that  the  lalraurer 
worthy  of  his  hire,  or,,  at  all  events,  that  be  must  live  ;  nnd  if] 
IS  lo  labour  to  any  good  efTett,   he   must   not   he   reducwl  to 
lowest  ilcgree  of  penury  permitted  by  law. 

Nor  in  sclerlinj^  the  design  for  a  chnirh   is  it  etioujrh   to 
cul-ito  nicely  the  resourres  r.t   our  present  »Usposal,      Ttie  full 
claims  our  attention.     In  building  tiis  o\^'n  dwelling  tiic  wise 
man  avoids  encumbering  his.  estate  with  a  mansion  of  illiprc 
lionate  size.    In  a  poor  district  even  the  gift  of  a  highly  dccoral 
rhurch  might  be  a  innst  unprnfilable  boon  ;  for  costly  struciui 
It  tuiist  be  remembered,  ivill  need  costly  rnpnirs,  and   these  ml 
greatly  add  In  the  burdens  iif  future  gcneralions,  and  Uiuit  ll 
mcanft  of  stipplyln^'  more  pressing  ivanls. 
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In  some  Diocesan  Sficieties  a  rule  pievails  which  is  lo  much 
Viirianre  with  ihe  principle  wc  are  cndeavuuring  to  establish, 
1(1  is  8o  incffmialent  with  the  universal  cry  raised  by  the  Church 
|jr  help  Bt  the  jiresent  nmiiient,  that  ive  must  not  OMilt  this  op- 
pitrtunity  of  reurriling  our  protest  agninst  it.  By  this  rule  grants 
are  ttiade  to  all  cljurches  built  or  ropairecl  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  newsittingsprcivi^ied,  without  making' any  inquiry  as  to 
le  sums  that  mav  have  been  spent  on  their  eonstructiun.  '  The 
:iety,  it  is  urged,  pays  far  the  new  accommodation  obtained 
'for  the  public,  Icaviac^  jt  to  the  odg'inal  contributors  to  spend 
what  they  think  fit  in  tlecoration.  To  act  otherwise  would  be 
positively  to  disCourapjc  the  embellishment  of  churches,'  This 
sounds  plausibly,  but  is  fallacious.  When  a  certain  debt  is 
incurred,  it  matters  as  little  which  of  the  items  we  contribute  to 
liquidate  a»  into  winch  part  of  the  bucket  we  pour  the  water, 
buildia°:  cuuunittee,  hesitating  between  the  temptations  held 
^nt  by  their  architect  and  the  small  bnlance  left  at  their  hankers, 
ilculate  with  confidence  on  the  grant  of  the  Diocesan  Sociiety, 
id  Eire  perfectly  indifferent  on  what  pretest  the  grant  will  be 
lade.  The  rule  may  be  a  verv  proper  one  in  dioceses,  if  any 
such  there  be,  where  the  resources  of  the  Society  are  equal  to  the 
demands  upon  it;  but  where  the  Bishop  ia  in  the  habit  of 
making  frequent  and  urgent  appcaU  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual 
fstitutinn  of  portions  of  his  flock,  the  Suciety  does  not  act  con- 
stently  nor  iiirreouously  if  it  hcsilales  lo  declare  boldly  and 
inly  that,  till  this  destitution  is  relieved,  it  has  nothing  to 
rsigw  in  aid  of  what  is  superfluous. 

But  wliat,  it  will  be  asked f  is  unnecessary  decoration?  Where 
<)C5  the  seipcrfluuus  begin?  As  Jar  as  the  case  before  us  IS  con- 
srned,  there  is  a  ready  answer.  By  a  calculation  sufficiently 
rrurate  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  estinialed  that  at  a  certain 
«t  per  sitting  a  decent  and  suiftcient  church  can  be  erected. 
Lach  diocesan  society  may  fix  this  minimum  at  the  lowest  point, 
l^r  may  raiHe  il  a  little  higher,  according  to  the  slate  ol  church 
fcomiuiidalion  within  its  limits  ;  but  when  this  tariff  is  once 
ieliber&tely  determinGd,  all  grants  should  be  steadily  refused  in 
iscs  whore  it  has  been  exceeded.* 

To  ihe  gcnernl  question  no  answer  applicable  at  all  times  and 
II  places  can  Lc  given.  We  would  gladly^  if  possible,  have  the 
rchitccture  of  our  churches  so  impressive  as  to  impel  even  the 
Quaker  instinctively  to  take  off  his  hat  on  entering  tliem.  We 
iioulid  have  ihcm  conspicuous,  so  as  to  remind  the  denize n  of  the 

•  It  axij  be  >urooscd  that  ridi  comuiJlWek  will  tbea  keep  down  ihvir  ^ipendl- 
ti:  ig  ()!.it^n  the  Socivty's  grant ;  bnt  tliai  grant  is  in  all  cates  loo  turauidusbk 
ihave  thU  effect. 
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duty  of  prayer,  and  to  strike  the  stranger  nith  the  romictioD  thkt 
he  is  in  a  land  where  sacred  things  arc  regrarded  with  vener»lion. 
But  at  tHe  least  a  church  $ht>uld  be  built  solidly  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  time.  Its  design  sbuuld  ^>e  such  ss  Ig  calist  In  its  favou 
the  associations  of  decency,  order,  and  reverence.  If  the  fund* 
collected  do  not  suflice  ftii  tliis,  it  would  be  better  to  build  » 
mere  schuot  or  lecture-room,  and  to  trust  tn  the  IncreaHi  of 
religious  feeling  in  the  district  for  the  erectirtD  of  a  ftllitAble 
diiuch  at  a  future  tirae.  We  wiU  add,  in  anticipation  of  the 
taunt  with  wliicb  those  wIjo  advocate  econumy  in  cburrb- 
huildin^  are  usually  assailed,  we  would  not  bafe  «  church  liliC  a 
'dissr-nting-  chapel  ;'  by  wbicb  term  we  presume  arc  inteDcled  tbt 
singularly  ugly  brick  bams  which  have  ^ncriJly  been  ended 
by  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  and  other  Protestant  denomio^ 
tions  of  Diaseuters  for  the  last  eighty  years ;  but  we  must  caution 
our  orthndoi  ec clesiologiil  that  it  is  more  important  to  distinguith 
the  churches  of  the  Establishinent  from  the  meeUn^-boufe^  of 
Dissenters  by  the  sound  doctrine  preached  within  llioir  walls 
than  by  the  richness  of  their  deCWalion  without.  If  **  Irtok 
round  the  cxbibitians  of  architectural  designs,  we  shall  find 
the  opulent  denominations  of  Dissenters,  are  already  adoptil 
the  fashii^able  taste  in  architecture.  In  one  of  the  princi 
prqvincial  towns  of  the  empire  the  visitor  is  struck  by  the  or 
dos  aspect  and  profound  symbolism  of  one  of  lis  sacrc<l  building 
which  e%-erywhere  displays  the  einhlcms  of  the  Trinity — it  U  iW 
Unitarian  chapel  I 

Id  sclecling  the  class  of  architecture  best  adapted  for  onr 
ia^cred  buildLog*^  we  readily  admit  that  although  what  may  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  be  called  the  *  Italian'  styte  uf  churdi- 
building  is,  in  manv  respects,  the  most  commodious  and  alio 
the  feagt  expensive,  it  would  not  l>e  adviiable  in  this  country 
to  adopt  any  other  style  for  our  places  of  worship  than  the 
Gothic.  We  use  the  word  in  its  widest  nnd  most  comprrheo* 
sive  sense,  and  by  no  means  intend  to  enter  into  th<?  cxmtrwversy 
respecting  the  relative  merits  of  its  various  modifications.  Must 
men  of  education  have  from  their  earliest 3'ean  associated  the  idea 
of  a  church  with  somethiiiur  of  Gothic  decomtjou  ;  and  the  ioiag* 
of  the  first  well-remembered  parish  church  which  risea 
conjure  up  thoughts  of  tenderness  and  reverence  in  the  midgl 
all  the  sorrow  and  turmoil  of  after  life,  is  cbaracteriaeil  by  a 
or  a  spire,  or  battlemcnted  porch.  Our  majestic  cmth< 
witli  one  noble  eazception,  are  all  Gothic ;  and  the  almost  IM 
vcrsal  prevalence  of  this  style  in  our  country  has  securetl  for : 
the  suffrage  of  custom,  an  influence  so  powerful  that  Sjp  Jnshi 
Reynolds  is  tempted  to  resolve  into  it  oil  our  perceptions  of 
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]t^.      For  tbeae  reasfXis  we  Ibinii,  in   spjte  of  past  sn^   pn»- 
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ible  future  iluctuaUuns  of  tbe  publi 
varieties  n'ill  permaneiuly  inatntjua  its  p-outid  na  lllc^  ecclesiastical 
Mcbitecttire  of  this  country,  lint  nut  cnjntent  wilh  tlita  cwnces- 
luoa,  mauji' seem  fio  far  li>  mistake  their  own  arbitrarv  aesociatiuiis 
ideas  for  tbe  commnn  instincts  of  humanity  a>  to  ima^iic  that 
s  popular  style  has  by  inherent  quolttiec  of  itt  own  soaie 
cessary  affinity  with  relij^ious  imprc&sioDS.  Many  a  vouth 
whose  awakening  laste  has  bp.en  first  touched  by  the  glories  of 
the  Gothic  style  is  led,  in  defi^mce  of  fact  aiid  in  igtioi^nce  of 
history^  to  dream  of  some  mvaterioiis  union  between  piotv  »id 
genius,  of  some  imaginary  period  when  *  Chricliaii  art,*  advancin]; 
to  peifection,  walked  ba.Dd  in  band  with  lK>liiies8  of  life  and 
parity  of  iloctriue,  till  at  some  happy  moment  both  airivod 
together  a1  then  culminnting^  ]X)int,  All  this  is  entirely  fan- 
LtMtic  and  arbitrary  ;  but  tljcre  are  no  limits  to  the  power  of  tlie 
^^tarill  oTet  the  associiUiunA  ;  men  in  this  state  may  »u  mould  their 
^Bbelin^s  tn  their  fancies  ns  to  be  devoutly  sHeeted  where  the 
r  windows  are  geoineirical,  to  be  lukewarm  where  the  tracery  i» 
I      perpendicular,  ajid  t^i  lie  so  disturbed  by  tite  «i|^ht  of  tl)4^  classic 

N orders  B9  to  be  unable  to  pray  in  an  Italian  church.     In  truth, 
kowerer,^tfae  power  ol  Gothic  architecture  to  predispose  lo  devo- 
Hon,  independeatly  uf  the  a.ssociatioD  of  ideas,  is  only  that  which 
i»  shared    by  every   other  object   of  nature  or   art   sufficiently 
striking'  to  exalt  the  imagination,^  and  of  course  can  act  only  on 
I'       minds   auSiciently   reGned    to   be  amenable    to   such   inSuenees. 
Neither  the  Gothic,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  of  tbe  maoy  styles 
adopted  in  dtlTcrent  ages  ami  countries  by  the  Church  has  any 
ntial    connexion    with     Cbristianitv,    or    can    rlaiin     to    be 
Lied     ^  emphatically     Christian    architecture.'       The    Italians 
ot  understand  what  we  mean  when  we  complain  that  their 
y    Basilicas,   with    their    niag-pihcent   cQloniiatte^   and   g^olden 
thcr  than   frilded  roof,  do  not  look  like  a  church.     To  their 
■«ycs  they  look  like  nothing  else,     Tbe  Jesuits,  who  soug^ht  by 
retival  of  devntion   in    the  Romisb   Church  to  withstand  (he 
vancing^  tide  4if  the  Reformation,  and  in  order  lo  effctl  their 
ufjuMM"  studied  niinudly  eveiy  movement  of  the  human  heart, 
nde  their  churches  attractive   and  devotional  by  aiiincss,  lig'bt* 
s.  and  grace — by   t;ay  colour   and    profuse   Riding.      They 
id  not   deny   the   effeil  of  the   dim    religious   light,    the   sober 
lemlour,  and  stately  grandeur  of  Gothic  cathedraU,  but  they 
It  that  no  style    of  ai-cljitecture  is    privileged  exclusively   to 
convey   religious  impressions  ;    they  saw   that   Fashion    hud  de- 
rlare>d   itself  in  favour  of  classic.-  models,  mid  Ihey  dexim 
krailed  themselves  of  its  powerful  iniluencc.     Tbe  t^ 
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tbe  present  day  is  to  overrate  tbe  importance  of  architecture  bi 
means  of  fostering  devotion.  CiTcumstance  at  all  times  affecii 
us  more  slwngly  tlian  arch itecty nil  effect,  and,  as  circumstance 
varies,  the  same  object  excites  the  most  different  emotions,  iu 
a.  remote  sequestered  district  an  humble  chapel,  Efrav  and  tii 
worn,  shaded  by  ils  yew-tree,  and  surrounded  by  the  moulderii 
graves  of  tbe  rude  torcfatbers  of  the  htkinlet^  may  often  pmd' 
a  more  devout  emotion  than  tbe  most  <r(>rgeous  catliedral  in 
centre  of  its  close.  Place  the  same  building  under  circamsian 
which  connect  its  rudeness  and  dilapidation  with  tbe  ideas 
npglect  and  irreverence,  ns  for  insliuice  in  the  neig^libourh 
of  new  and  e.\pensivc  buildings  and  in  tbe  midst  of  a  busi^t 
population,  and  it  eiLcites  only  feelings  of  pain.  In  this  coan 
unil  at  tbe  present  time  we  have  already  said  it  would  be  cpnlri 
to  our  own  principle  not  to  avail  ourselves  in  cburcb  archiicci 
of  the  connexion  wliich  is  established  in  many  minds  belw 
the  Gothic  style  and  devotional  feelings,  but  we  must 
forget  that  this  association  is  by  no  lueans  universaL  A  prei 
close  observation  has  led  us  In  the  eonclusion  (wbirli  is  ira- 
purtant  as  connected  in  many  ways  with  practical  results)  t 
among'  tbe  middle  and  busy  clnsses  Ihere  is  scarcely  any 
fei'cnce  for  the  Gotiiic  modL-l,  nor  iudecd  do  devotional  fteli 
seem  to  be  assisted  by  arch Ltecl ural  g:raiideur  oi  any  kind; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  poorest  classes  in  our  preat  towns 
ate  unquestionably  revolted  by  it.  Tlicy  associate  tbe  idea  of 
Bne  people  with  grand  churches,  and  nothing  can  per&ua<de  than 
to  enter  the  doors  of  a  building  the  very  architecture  of  w 
flout*  their  t^ifS. 

It  i&  frequently  urged  against  tbe  advocates  of  eronomy, 
if  our  ance&tors  had  reasoned  thus  we  should  not  bare  inlieritcd 
from  them  those  magniEicent  structures  which  we  owe  to 
piety — models  to  guide  our  taste  and  rouse  our  emulation 
enduring  protest  against  tbe  Ultleness  and  the  selfishness  of 
present  day.  No  one  can  rate  more  liighly  than  we  do  this  lepa* 
of  our  forefathers.  Nor  will  we  scan  their  motives  too  closcl>, 
nor  intiuire  how  far  the  abuses  and  superstitions  of  the  Humish 
Church  contributed  to  constitute  that  which,  mystified  by  ibflian 
of  time,  appears  to  us  as  their  piety.  We  will  at  once  acrepl 
reductio  ad  abatrdum  which  ii  is  desired  to  force  upon  ui, 
ailmit  that,  if  no  majestic  cathedrals  had  been  bequeatbed  to 
by  former  ages,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  endeavouring 
raise  tbelii,  so  long  as  the  present  state  of  spiritual  di-&tituti 
and  ignorance,  and  our  many  other  social  evils,  liavc  yxim  rl 
on  our  energies  and  resources.  Thn.t  we  possess  tliese  Di 
monuments  is  a  matter  of  rt^jolclng ;  but  we  must  also  rccoUi 
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'ttml,  because  we  do  piMsess  them,  it  is  less  necessarv  lu  proilluce 
rejti-tilJons  of  lliem,  even  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  do  so, 

ll'  it  were  in  our  power!  Wc  have  hitherto  permilted  the 
assumption  that  aur  modern  architecture  is  all  it  claims  to 
be,  as  pure  in  taste  as  perfect  in  execution.  Lon;ie.'illy  our  argu- 
jnent  iy:aiiis  no  gLrenc[th  by  proving  thf;  worth lessnpss  of  the 
ci:or)ition,  which,  g'uud  or  bud,  we  have  no  right  to  purchase  at 
the  expense  of  higher  considerations;  but,  practically,  we  should 
gain  a  great  den],  we  shouM  remove  much  of  (be  temptation  to 
go  astray,  if  we  could  make  our  lovers  of  church  architecture  feel 
how  dDubtfuI  and  traasitorv  is  the  good  they  strive  lo  obtain. 
itucb,  it  niu$t  be  oirned,  of  the  decoration  wbich  they  so  much 
linirc  arises  from  poverty  and  not  from  wealth  of  inio^ioation, 
he  architect  who  is  not  gifted  with  nhat  Michael  Angelo  called 
the  ct>mpas$  in  the  eye  (and  how  raxe  is  this  gift  1)  finds  himself 
unable  to  please  even  himself  with  the  meanness  of  his  prnpur- 
lODs  nnd  tbc  mea^cncss  of  his  desigos.  He  adds,  buttress  and 
ttlement,  and  gur^oyle  and  pinnacle,  circular  crosses,  windows 
like  diagrams  in  spherical  trigonometry — -whatever  his  eclectic 
arcbseology  can  collect  from  di  He  rent  styles  and  periods  of 
Gotliic  art  to  make  a  showy  plan ;  and  by  all  his  struggles  only 
ore  completely  expises  the  povertv  he  intended  to  conceal. 
If  tlie  prudicnce  or  the  taste  of  building  committees  were  wont 
to  reject  these  superHuous  decorations^  so  far  from  checking  the 
rogrtfss  of  architectural  improvement,  they  would  greatly  con- 
ibute  to  it  by  compelling  the  architect  to  give  more  of  his  miud 
the  more  important  study  of  proporlion  and  design.  To  stop 
e  Huctuations  of  taste  by  endeavouring  to  impress  on  church 
chitecture  a  permanent  character,  is  a  dreatn.  Whether  here- 
iftcr  the  reaction  will  be  in  favour  of  the  classic  style,  or  whether 
oor  successors  -will  dcvole  theiDselves  more  ejiclusively  to 
(^diatval  art,  they  will  rate  what  we  are  now  doing  much  as  we 
te  the  works  of  our  immediate  predecessors.  Nor  need  we  look 
any  remote  futurity  for  this  result.  At  the  present  time  not 
ly  nre  tbe  churches  of  \\  illiam's  and  Anne's  days  pulled  down, 
e  mnny  which  have  been  restored  during  the  last  thirty  years 
e  now  undergoinff  a  second  trans  formation.  At  S — -~-^  Pen- 
ns'lon,  in  Hampshire,  we  are  informed  ('  Kcclesiologist,'  cvii, 
.  130),  '  a  most  miserable  pseud o- first- pointed  church  was  built 
,1  a  considerable'  expense  some  twelve  vears  ago.  Mr,  ■■-■  has 
een  called  in  to  recast  it  in  a  more  ecclesiastical  form.'  This 
ta  quick  work.  Only  twelve  ve;irs  ago  a  considerable  cxpejrfe  was 
curred  to  build  a  p&pudo-first-pointed  soiiiclliing — which  we 
nnot  call  a  church,  fur  it  was  not  in  an  eccle**""'"'-*!  form: 
ho  can  say  what  will  be  thought  twelve  years  ^nt 
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renovation,  anil  whether  liy  ttiat  time  it  will  be  held  to  exceed 
or  lu   fnl!  short  of  what  is  necessary  to  constitule  a-  chu 
Bv  writers  en  these  subjects  U  seems  lo  be  assumed  ibat  we 
just    emergingc    fnun    a    period    wben   cliurchcs   w«^e   d 
without  any  dLstinctivc  character  or  any  regard  to  their 
destination.      We   know   of  tlo  suth  period.      For    the    la&t 
centuries  chuiches  hnie  been  built,  aa  tbcy  evvt  bav« 
ever  will    be   built,   in  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  (taVy 
tliat  taste  he  in  its  character  imitntive  oi"  ori^nal ;  and  tk&  the  G 
Fire  of  London  took  plmce  shortly  after  the  introduction  Into  t 
country  of  what  is  calietl  the  *  Renaiasance/  the  largrer  panoj  the 
metropolitan  churrhes  bclonj^  to  that  now  proscribed  ttyle. 
cheapest  atid  the  meanest  are  the  proprietary  chupeJs,  built 
speculation  ami  enjoweil  only  with  their  pew-rents  ;  but  not  e 
in  these  do  wc  see  any  absence  <>f  *  distinctive  phyiiognomy, 
of  anything-  else  which  is  needed  for  decency  or  reverence. 
*elmri;hes  built  under  the  Million  Act'  are  sneerci!  at  for  rrt 
in^  the  use  of  galleries.     They  were  erected  under  a.  sperial  ^rmtt 
from  PaT!iruncnt(thc  firetever  made  for  such  a  purpose),  In  sup 
a  pressing  need  in  the  speediest  and  most  eft'ettual   nrnnner; 
could  Ibe  peraons  entrusLetl  with  this  fund  have  rifalt  b  hea 
blow  to  the  interest  of  the  '  establishment'  than  by  dariujETtofri 
it  away  by  wasteful  desi^s  and  questionable  deeomtions.     It 
doubtless,  no  e-tsy  ir^itl^r  to  reconcile  Gothic  architecture 
a  gallery,  and  in  rural  districts  it  mav  be  possible  in  provide 
the  tburch  Accommodation   of  the    population   without    b* 
recourse  to  this  unsightly  contrivance ;  but  how  in  attempting 
relieve  the  spiritual  destitation  of  our  liirge  manufacturing  Xnwm 
tlie  Kstablishe<!  Church  can  afford,  in  the  present  slate  of  berV^ 
sources,  to  deprive  herself  of  an  exjwdient,  by  which  at  a  slight 
expense  the  accotnmodalion  of  every  place  of  worship  may  MH 
nearly  doubled,  we    ninst  lea\*e   the  admirers   of  ecclegidogr^^^ 
explain.     The  oims  jirohajuii  lies  with  them.      Mr.  Petit  molt 
justly  remarks  (in  a  paper  read  before  the  Oxford  Architecti; 
Society),  that  in   the   condemnation  of  galleries  we  are   setti 
aside  our  own  wants  for  the  sake  of  our  architectural    sjsi 
rather  than  adapting  the  sTsSem  lo  our  wants.     In  policr,  if 
wish  for    permanency  to  our  own    laWurs,  We   should  not  set  HlT 
example  of  destruyin;;  those  of  iiiir  predecessors  ;  and,,  in  cvmroon 
sense,  wp  should  not  destroy  what,  if  not  perfect,,  at  least  IS  servjc*- 
able,  wliile  '  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  benuaibered.*     Di' 
in  the  wantonness  of  his  weattlj,  builds  up  and  pull*  dtiwn: 

*  Diniitj  adifieatf  muiat  quad  rata  rotufidis.' 

But  he  proffiSHes  no  higher  principle  than  ti^ie  gntifieatioti  at 
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even  thus  he  19  lau^lied  at  for  bi«  folly  hy  lji»  liruther  Kpicureans. 
Of  all  the  sources  of  licauty,  that  whli^h  is  least  subject  to  the 
caprices  of  fnsliion  U  Htness.  To  those  who  are  dealing  with  the 
rewjurces  of  others,  it  is  (lie  only  guiUe  which  it  is  entirely 
aaSv  oil  moral  t^rounds  t«  falUm- — it  is  a  secondary  consideration 
thfil,  on  architectural  grounils,  they  r»uM  net  ha%'e  a  better.  Oor 
Uomestic  architecture  is  ioiprovcd  of  late  years  butli  in  comfort 
aa<I  picturpsrjue  effect,  chiefly  because  the  sense  of  fitness  is 
mure  jri-nerally  deferred  to,  Tlif  citizen  no  longer  builtls  nil  an 
arcii  oi  'SO  by  40  feet  n  battlemenled  castle,  flankefl  with  lowers, 
armed  with  loopholes,  and  perforated  with  ogee  arches  and  qualre- 
foil  windows,  Why  should  the  country  curate  be  tormentt'd  with 
visions  of  &i&Ees  nnd  transtrpts^  and  >ill  the  pomp  of  cathedral  de- 
sign? When  t)ie  rector  of  a  Tudor  church  repairs  the  chancel 
in  what  he  cunstders  the  purer  taste  of  Plantagenet  times,  how 
does  he  act  with  mere  regard  to  fitness  than  Inigo  Junes,  who, 
Dfldpr  similar  rircu Distances,  iind  for  precisely  a  simitar  reason, 
wmild  have  copied  a  classic  n^oilcl?  and  what  right  has  he  to 
complain  that  the  'Sybarites,'  his  parishioners,  refuse  to  pull 
down  their  beautiful  and  Veiierahlp  cliurch  because  it  is  tio  long^er 
in  harmony  with  bisi  modem  media-valism  ?  The  present  age  is 
vaunted  for  acknowledging  the  principle  that  every  public  build- 
ing should,  as  such,  have  a.  '  distinctive  decorative  physiognomy/ 
To  a  certain  extent  this  principle  may  be  admitted.  But  it  is 
for  more  imjiortant  the  buildJug  should  bear  the  Impress  of 
the  purpose  for  which  It  w.is  designed  than  of  the  body  cor- 
porate to  whom  ic  Ix-'longs  or  by  whom  it  was  buiU,  An  ex- 
quisite adaptation  of  means  to  ends  is  mure  vortby  a  power- 
ful ug'ent  than  any  amount  of  embellishment.  The  taste  for 
*  decorative  physiognomy  '  ijas  made  tbc  union  workhouses, 
speaking  ^eneraliy,  the  most  abaurd  sjwcinicns  of  modem  art. 
Better  internal  arratigements  for  the  comfort  and  the  edification  of 
the  inmates  would  have  redounded  more  to  the  credit  oi  the 
Gritish  public  than  these  fantastic  elevations.  If  we  would 
carefully  study  the  buildings  of  the  a^e  which  we  profe»s  to 
Mlmire  so  much,  we  should  obscri'c  that  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
iitneas  was  their  most  striking  chnractetlstic.  Not  only  every 
building,  but  every  part  of  each  building,  h  designed  according 
to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  An  hospital  for  old  women, 
a  school  for  poor  rhildreii,  is  not  built  in  ftiiusy  imitation  of  the 
palace »f  a  sovereig^n.  Even  in  tlic  noblest  foundations  the  arcLJ- 
tcclural  decoration  is  reserved  for  the  gateways  and  the  chapels. 
Brewbou^es  iuid  stables  ai'e  not  decked  with  pinni»cle»  nor  pierced 
with  treioilK  and  Norman  nrclies, 
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We  entirely  agree  with  our  author  that  t)ic>  armngienK 
cburcl)  is  a  matter  niucii  loo  seriuUs  ta  he  trentecl  as  a  question  i 

taste.     Churches,  he  says,  shouM  he  toiilrived  so    that   all 
hear  and  all  can  see.     Vet  every  Aay^  in  dclianc'c  of  what  (nig* 
appear  a  truism,  plaster  is  scraped  away  to  expose   dark  gT^J 
red  atnne,  and  internal  wnlls  are  tnatle  tu  exhibit  red  brirknor 
which,  liy  sumo  strange  conftision  of  thought,  is  supposed  lo 
»  more  '  real '  malcrinl  t*ian  ullier  coinbiiinlions  of  lime  and  e!«| 
and  the  result  ol'  nil  ttiis  is,  t!mt,  except  on  a  vi'ry  bright  > 
towards   tiooti,  it  i^  inipossible  to  see  to  tgaA.     This  Jn  «t 
churches,  where  llie  '  rilusUstic  arrangements'  are  such  that 
congregation  eannot  follow  thentt  is  of  Utile  consequence. 
it  Seems  that  even  tlie  ofliciating  ministcT  mav  be  doomed 
darkness.     The  '  Eccleslidogist '  (No.  cxiii.  p.  160)  inentioiui 
report  that  a  certain  curate  has  put  a  skylight  int*)  the  roof 
his  charth,  and  his  excuse  seems  To  be  considered   an 
valion  of  Lis  offence.     The  man  nlle^ed   (we  ^re  told)  that 
light  had  been  so  excluded  by  donations  of  paialed   glass, 
he  could  not  see  to   ruad.     The  '  Ecclesiologist '  will   not  voc 
fur  the  fact,  but  scenes  charitably  disposed  to  suspend  bis  bell 
of  this  enormity  till  positive  proof  is  adduced, 

Bui  even  it  architecture  of  a  certain  cIhss  ivere   as  efTectual 
influenciniT  the  feelings  as  its  nurincst  admirers  have  ever  dreamed, 
it  would  not  Iw  rig'ht,  even  in  order  to  secure  so  gruat  an  advant 
tf)  set  aside  those  rules  which  it  is  thou^'ht  tiislionest  \a  violate! 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.    When  the  manan-ers  oi  a  crharit 
fund  get  into  debt  by  carrying  out  tlieir  own   notions  of  arcbi- 
tt^etural  propriety,  tljey  are  hardily  acting  fairly  bv  tiie  rest  of  ibp 
contrii>utors.    If,  for  instance,  the  huilding-  committee  of  a  sch< 
believe  that  sound  instruction  tan  be  communicated  otdy  und 
»  roof  of  true  Gothic  pitch,  and  that  piety  and  mullioned  wlodc 
are  inseparable,  let  them  sjiy  so,  and  diligently  canvass  the  neij 
bourhood  for  incrcasetl  subscriptions,  but  let  thrm  not  reckles*^ 
accept  an  estimate   which  exceeds   by   onc-Lalf  the  amount  of 
their  funds. 

VVc  will  take  an  example  of  actual  occurrence  and  peneS 
notoriety.  Some  sixteen  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  the  die 
of  Hereford  were  informed  by  a  circular  letter  that  the  tow^r  i 
their  beautiful  cathedral  was  in  a  dangerous  state  ;  a  subscri 
tinn  was  consequently  opened,  and  a  large  sum  was  rail 
Shortly  aftfrivanls  those  wlio  visited  Hereford  found  thai  tt 
choir  was  dismantled,  the  additions  uf  later  dnte  h;id  been  swept 
away,  the  tombs  of  several  generations  had  Wen  lorn  down  aj^^J 
iay  stnaslied  together  in  the  ctoistcrs  in  confusion  that  defied,  na^l 
it  might  be  suspected  was  intended  to  defy,  all  future  resloraiinns^r 
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In  the  nave  also  great  alleraEions  were  projected,  and  tbe  di'icese 
wereask^l  furasecoadcootributio'D.  For  a  Umz  time  diiint^  service 
was  suspended.     At  last  the  nave  *«  completed.     The  roof  of 

;be  side  aisles  has  been  painted  with  a  light  scroll  pattern  which 
contrasts  ns  strao^lv  and  disagreeably  with  ihe  stern  plain 
tnasonry  of  the  walU  as  a  French  lace  cap  with  the  naked  limbs 
of  a  Grecian  Venus.  But  it  is  not  the  taste  of  this  proceeding 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  We  t^oniplain  thai  the  (jUea- 
tionable  and  the  superflaous  parts  of  the  design  irere  finished 
first,  in  the  belief^  as  we  must  infer,  that  what  w^  essential  must 
of  necessity,  bj  some  means  or  other,  be  proTided  for.  If  this  was 
e  calculation  it  has  faded.     The  funds  are  Ions  since  cibaustmJ, 

ud  the  choir  still  remains  unfinished.  Divine  service  is  per- 
formed in  tlueciave  by  thehelpofsnineclumsv  woodwork  bcl()Og:inff 
to  the  old  choir,  and  of  a  canvas  screen  wblth  shuts  oat  the  un- 
iinisbed  part  of  the  building.  We  profess  to  gire  no  more  of  the 
history  of  these  repairs  than  aay  be  leamt  by  a  perusal  of  the 
ciri'ulars  and  a  visit  to  the  cathedral.     The  dean,  under  whose 

upcrinlendcnce  these  works  were  carried  on,  is  no  more.     Wc 

Itarge  liis  memory  with  no  heavier  imputation  tbao  an  exiess  uf 
ecclesiolo^icnl  zeal ;  and  the  more  amiable  and  upriglit  his  cha^ 
raeier  may  have  been,  fbe  more  itutruciive  is  the  warning  his 
example  conveys.*  We  beg  ii  may  not  be  supposed  we  are  find- 
ing; lault  with  the  neceasary  repairs  or  the  rL-storaiion  of  one  of 

ur  noble&t  monumt^nl^.  The  subject  of  restoration,  it  is  true,  is 
not  Ibe  simple  matter  which  it  appeare  to  many;  it  is  full  of 
dilSculties,  and  much  mischief  has  bL'<'n  perpetrated  in  its  name  ; 
but  this  ia  a  question  of  taste,  and,  tbouojh  well  deserving  atten- 
tion, does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject.   VVe  are  now  making 

ur  protest  only  a^inst  the  improviileiice  which  begins  an  under- 
takins  without  funds  to  complete  it,  and  the  disin^enuouancss 
which  asks  for  subscriptions  in  the  name  of  charity  and  necessity, 
d  applies  them  to  the  purposes  of  taste. 

That   wo  mny    not,    however^   freeze   all  tctA  into   the  metho- 
dical prudence  of  a  bill-bri>ker,  we  will  admit  tbat  there  may 

le  cases   uf   such  nrg^ent    neeil   that    the  Christian    is  justiHeil 

llirowing   himself    headlong    into    a   host  of    liabilities   from 

h  he  can  l>e  rescued  only  by  the  ciertions  of  the  charitable, 

as  of  vore  the  Roman  leader  has  been  known  to  throw  the 

ele  into  the  thickest   ot    the  fiu'ht,  in   thp  desperate   confidence 

hat  the  legionaries  must  rush  forwards  to  redeem  it.     But  such 

,ca&es  are  rare,  and  mufit  each  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  ;  and. 
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*  W»  uniU'rst&ad  >h&t  the  prcstnl  clmpter  are  about  to  complete  th«  rcpnln  at 
a  considcrabie  Eacrifice, 
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above  all,  to  ensurn  an  actjaittal  for  ttie  insolvent  pbilanthropul, 
it  must  be  proveJ  not  only  tliat  the  necessity  was  great,  bnt 
that  nothing  has  been  wast**!  on  superfluities. 

Our  concession  thus  ^uiiriled  will,  we  fear,  in  practice  be 
f(mnt\  to  exempt  but  few  cases  (torn  our  censure.  Tho»e  wlio 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  statements  cont^ioiog- the 
pilemis  tale  of  doticits  and  debts  which  they  weekly  receivsp 
will  lie  struck  hy  the  want  of  tare,  and  want  of  kotjwledgeof  busi- 
ness, which  have  for  the  must  part  led  to  these  cntanglfiinents. 
Half  the  amonnl  of  patience,  ingenuity,  and  persererance 
nrbicb  are  diipluycd  in  begg^lng  mig-hl  have  prevented  the  nef«* 
Bity  for  beg^^ng;.  The  time  that  is  lost  In  piring;  over  the  Court 
Guide  Find  tlie  thartty  lists^  mijrbt  be  profilabtv  spent,  in  acquiring 
a  practical  knowledjjc  of  business,  wbirb,  of  nil  accompliibments, 
is  the  moat  useful  to  those  enpag-ed  in  works  of  tliRTity,  ^i 

It  would  surprise  those  who  have  never  sm'ed  o»  building^^ 
committees  to  find  how  much  Btoaey  may  b*  sared,  not  merely^^ 
by  the  judicious  choice  of  an  arcbilect,  but  by  severely  scrati- 
nizing  his  plans,   and  taking  care  to  ascertain  that  they  pro- 
vide the  accommodation  wanted  at  the  cheapest  rate  compatible       i 
with  dumbility  and  good  workmanship.     In  the  case  nf  a  metio- 
politan  hospilal,  wo  have  b^en  assured    that  an  estimate  ms.^J 
redeced  from  10,000^.  to  6000A  by  a  member  of  the  committr«H 
wbi)  bad  firmness  enough  to  insist  on  the  duty  of  ecoiioiny.     U^^ 
ia  stltl  more  surprising  how  g^reat  is  the  difference  between  the 
tenders  rjf  different    builders,  ;ill    responsible    and    trustwurtliy^M 
men,  for  the  same  contract.     The  cause  of  this  difference  Is  oot^H 
that  one  is  content  with  a  much  lower  rate  of  profit  than  another, 
but  that  the  different  circumstances  of  each  at  the  time,  aruing 
out  of  the  accidents  of  tnde,  alter  the  combinations  out  of  which 
he  is  to  make   his   pioBt,      Rut   be   the   cause   what  it  may,  tbcj 
fact  is  notorious,  and  should   be  turned  to  account  by  those  wh< 
ha%'c  the  superintendence  of  charitable  funds.     We  are  ool  noi 
alludinn^  to   itie   evils   of  jubbinir  ur  favouritism.      No   doubl 
should  steadily  keep  in  mind  tlie  jwssibility  of  their  oecurreOM^ 
though  we  trust  it  is  rare,  und  to  be  apprehended  chiefly  in  Ae 
case    of    lon^-established    and    bighly-i'ndowed    charities.       Our 
present  protest  is  against  honest  and  well-intentioned  'mroT  alontt 
and  we  must  urge  the  cn-dulnus  and  indolent  not  it>  resipi  tbom- 
selvcs  supinely  to  the  Brst  architect's  plan  nud  the  first  buitdier*s 
catimato  as  to  an  inevitable  necessity,  and  then  to  reserve  all 
their  energies  for  levying  contributions  subsequtatlly  by  cimiUn^ 
bazaars,  and  dinners. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  public  boards  show  as  little  dis^ 
position   to  economize  die  resources   of  the  charitably  diaptMetl 
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as  private  cnminttteea  or  ns  single  individunls.  The  rules  of 
tb«  Ecclc^iasltcal  Comini&sio'aors  seem  fmincd  with  the  view  of 
JOakiDg-  gifts  tu  the  Ciiurch  as  onerous  and  expensive  lo  the 
on  as  poMible;  they  act  as  a  tax  and  a  check  on  libeiaUty; 
and  had  RorHf  shoivn  ns  little  ivorldlv  wisdom,  the  sC.^liite  of  mort- 
mail]  Kuuld  never  have  been  needed.  The  Coinmitlfe  of  ihe 
Privy  Council  of  Education  st-em  only  to  fear  that  they  should 
not  impose  enou^ii  of  expense  as  the  price  cf  their  patrona^  and 
assistance.  It  is  natural  that  the  rector  of  tlic  pnritb  should  trent 
the  school,  Ihe  buihling  of  which  be  i»9uperintcltditlg,  ashts  hobby 
and  plaything,  and  that  be  shcmld  bear  with  jealousy  anv  proposal 
for  curlailin«;  its  cost.  But  'my  Lords'  have  ihe  cause  of 
education  ihroUiH^hout  the  country  to  promote,  and  should  extend 
ibeir  views.  Oiie  of  their  first  steps,  we  might  ex^Tect,  would 
have  been  to  offer  to  public  competition  a  premium  for  the  plan 
of  a  schoolhoUse  which  should  combine  all  their  requirements 
with  the  cheapest  form  of  construction  j  but,  on  the  contrary, 
their  model  plan  is  framed  without  any  special  regard  to 
economy,  and  an  impression  generally  prevails  that  it  would  be 
by  no  means  e:isy  to  obtain  their  sanction  tor  any  less  expensive 
design.  Among  the  most  promiuent  uf  their  requirements  is  a 
boarded  floor,  a  point  which  Las  met  with  much  resistance,  and 
lo  which  the  committee  attach  more  than  proportionally  great 
importaBCc-  They  eren  condescend  to  reason  the  point,  though 
wc  must  say  with  sometbiog  of  the  looseness  with  wluch  Dives, 
who  holds  the  purse-strings,  will  always  nrgTie  with  Lazarus, 
wlio  begs.  h  is  iiiineccssarv,  say  their  Lordships,  to  prove  that 
wiKKlen  floors  are  better  than  those  of  brick  or  stone,  '  because 
all  use  wooden  floors  who  are  sufficiently  well  ofl'  to  pay  for  ^^ 
lliera,'  a  mw3^  of  argument  wliich  would  be  quite  as  valid  for  ^H 
liie  introduction  of  Turkey  carpets.  But  admitting  the  pre-  ^i 
midei,  which  are  not  quite  una;95aiiablc,  and  admittiiio:  further 
the  conclusion  th^t  those  who  (like  ail  othc?r5  who  live  in  thetr 
kilrhens)  must  pass  their  lives  on  a  brick  Jloor  uu^lit  never- 
theless to  be  educated  on  a  wooden  one — for  we  do  not  deny  that 
the  sedentary  habits  of  school  may  make  a  difference — can  any  ^J 
Mason  be  i^iven,  we  wi mid  ask,  why  the  simple  expedient  would  ^H 
n<it  answer  of  placif*;^  a  foot-board  to  the  forms  and  tables  at  ^^ 
which  the  scholars  arc  seated,  and  a  wooden  ptatfomi  or  a  frw 
yards  of  cocoa-nut  mattinfr  (or  the  teaeber? 

tt  would  be  a  startliiijf  calculation  could  we  ascertain  how  many 
■cboojs  this  rule  of  their  Lordships  has  caused  tu  b«  rebuilt; 
and  this  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  many  is  its  principal  merit.  When 
ft  tchool-commitlce  receive  an  order  to  construct  a.  wooden  floof 
in  xe^y    to  their  request   far  assistance,  the  baildrr    who    is 
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consulted  is  (of  course)  of  opinion  that  it  i»  not  ivorth  wtlle  tn 
oifL'Ct  so  expensive  (in  niteratidn  in  so  '  lumble-down  a  build- 
ing.' Of  course,  too,  her  Majesty's  InspectuT  coincides  ia  this 
.dedsion,  and  the  old  schuol-house  is  condcmo^d.  It  U  tniF 
thai  llieir  Lordships  make  liberal  grants  in  aid  of  the  expense 
they  impiisc.  TIjjs  is  sin  answer  to  tlje  compiaints  of  the  indi- 
vidual cutilribulors  ;  hut  it  is  no  answer  tu  us.  We  cotDplaio 
that  by  the  local  subscribers  nnd  by  the  public,  ■whose  stewards 
tliejr  Lordships  are,  an  aggregate  sum,  varyifl»  frnm  about  8lX)A 
to  1500A,  is  spent.  We  do  not  say  it  is  all  thrmva  awny — the 
new  schoidsaro  undoubtedly  better  than  the  old  ;  but  ran  any  nne 
who  lias  studied  the  suljject  of  chsrity,  who  is  aware  of  the  social 
wants  of  the  country,  and  its  charitable  resources — can  such  an 
one  tell  us  that  it  has  hcc-n  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage? 

The  system  of  begging:,  to  which  we  bnve  so  often  beeU 
obliged  to  allude,  has  ^o>vn  tn  a  man^nitude  which  threatens  to 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  cause  of  charity.  Applications  come 
in  such  numbers  as  to  excite  little  or  no  attention;  their  Ian- 
grunge  is  so  pressing  and  so  importunate  that  it  has  Ijpcnme  as 
difhcuU  to  find  phrnscs  to  carry  the  conviction  of  real  distress 
as  to  impress  a  belief  of  the  virtues  of  the  defunct  in  an  epitaph. 
They  come  to  us  from  the  most  remote  districts,  wiihout  one 
guarantee  oi  tlie  truth  of  the  statements,  or  even  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  application  ;  and  it  is  an  imi>ortant  coosidenition  that 
the  professional  writers  of  hegginj^-letters  haie  already  availed 
tliemselvcs  of  this  method  of  levying  contributions  on  the  cff- 
dulous  public. 

Supposing  that  a  reference  to  the  clergy-list  proves  that  that 
is  such  an  incumbent  and  such  a  parish,  and  that  we  take  cant 
by  a  pnsl-ofJice  older,  to  convey  our  contribution  lo  the  person 
intended,  aod  to  no  other,  who  is  to  guarantee  that  the  need  is  aj 
great  as  is  stated,  ortliat  the  money  will  be  judiciously  employed? 
VVe  have  never  beard  of  a  case  in  which  such  applications  have 
been  corruptly  made,  nnr  have  we  ever  heard  (and  tbe  fact  greatly 
redounds  lo  the  credit  of  the  clergy)  that  such  a  suspicion  hat 
been  entertained.  But  though  there  may  he  no  fear  uf  corrup- 
tion, there  is  no  certainty  that  the  case  is  one  of  those  which  are 
most  deserving  of  asslslancc.  Moreover  the  drain  on  the  time 
and  resources  of  the  incumbent  is  no  trifling  consideration.  One 
reverend  gentleman,  tlie  minister  of  a  suburban  district,  informs 
us,  in  his  circular,  that  he  intends  to  ask  lO.LKHJ  persons  for  one 
sovereign  each ;  and  many,  whether  by  mistake  or  by  design  we 
knnw  not.  address  their  applications  again  and  again  to  the  same 
iniJividiials, 

Wc  can  easily  understand  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
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are  UDWiJIing^  to  damp  tUe  zeal  nt  a.  Jiiuus 
his  only  resource  for  the  rt^lief  of  the  spiritubl  (iesiitution  wilh 
which  be  is  surrounded.  We  can  also  understand  that  tlipy  are 
unwilling'  tu  interfere  to  reg-ulale  this  system  of  hcg^'inji,  as  such 
inti^rferoncc  would  also  seem  in  snnrtinn  it.  But  snmelliinrr,  wo 
think,  mli^ht  be  done.  Where  it  is  intended  lo  circulate  lie^izlng- 
letters  out  of  the  diocese,  the  rorinal  sanction  f>f  the  Dincesan 
Church-building  Society  inig-ht  be  required,  or  at  least  a  lefer- 
cncc  to  the  archdeacon  should  he  gi^'en. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  by  these  remarks  we  desire  lo 
ubeck  the  flow  of  charitable  contributions,  or  to  teach  the  wealthy 
how  they  may  be  benevolent  at  the  cheapest  rate;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  we  could  persuade  them  to  enter  into  the  dcliiils  of  the 
Tarious  plans  that  are  5ub)Tlitte<l  totbem,  even  with  the  intention 
of  reducing  tlic  estimates,  we  are  convincerl  the  gain  to  the  cause 
of  charily  would  be  great  The  views  of  all  who  can  be  per- 
suaded, to  g-ive  personal  attention  to  charitable  desif^ns  must 
ex[)and.  The  more  they  go  into  the  subject  the  stronger  must 
be  tlieir  perception  of  the  immensity  of  VfhnX  remains  lo  be  done  ; 
and  in  seeking  to  economise  in  the  projctt  under  their  actual 
consideration  tbey  will  mainly  be  in6uentcd  by  a  sense  of  the 
enormous  demand  which  other  undertakings  make  on  their  atten- 
tion ami  their  resources.  'J'lit*  question  ts  not  whether  rich 
edifices  are  belter  than  plniner,  but  whether,  when  the  funds  are 
Umtlcd  and  the  wants  almost  boundless,  an  additional  minister  of 
the  g'ospel  is  not  of  more  importance  to  a  parish  than  painted 
glass  or  medJBEva!  tracery,  a  score  of  extra  Ireds  in  an  hospital  of 
goiter  moinent  than  a  pnifusiort  6f  extetnal  decoration.  Tbe 
charity  is  not  in  the  building  but  in  the  amount  of  sufTcrin^  which 
the  building  enables  us  to  relieve  ;  and  we  cannot  but  tliink  that 
if  the  good  men  of  tJio  wurld  were  to  consiLler  how  much  physical 
ngonr  goes  unteniied,  how  much  igrioranre  untnught,  and  how 
much  sin  unreproved,  they  would  pause  before  ihey  bestowed 
upoa  wood-carving:  and  stone-work  lliose  sums  which,  wisely  dis- 
pensed, would  alleviate  the  ills  of  the  flesh,  ami  give  immortal 
life  to  benighted  snuts. 

We  have  fur  the  most  part  omitted  to  specify  particular  ex- 
amples, or  to  make  pointedly  intelligible  allusions  to  the  different 
instances  of  mismanagemeol  which  we  have  quoted.  If  il  were 
possible  to  doubt  the  facts  on  which  we  ground  our  argument, 
there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  multiplying  proofs  to  any 
extent.  But  as  our  object  is  rather  to  illustrate  our  meaning 
ihnn  lo  prove  our  case,  we  tliink  it  hardly  fair  to  cite  before  the 
public  tt-orthy  individuals  whose  imprudence  or  mismanngemenl 
is  not  so  great  perhaps  as  that  of  others  whoso  nnmes  will   be 
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immediately  EUggested  to  the  reader  by  hip  own  pcrsotiat 
rjenco.  But  wc  are  not  BUrc  that  our  consjileratiim  and  I'ur- 
bearopcp  will  meet  tbeir  reward.  The  cap  suits  so  mnny  brarb 
that  many  for  whom  it  was  not  mi^-^nded  will  put  it  on,  and 
perhaps  take  pains  to  prove  bow  well  it  fita: — 

'The  fewer  still  you  namt  yoii  hit  the  more — 
Oldfield  is  one,  but  HarjKir  is  a  score.' 


Art.  IV.  —  1.  La   lie  Fulliijue   de  Michel  Montaigne, 

Alplionse  Griin.     Paris,  1855. 
2.  Ntjuvedux  Documents  Iniidits  ou  pnt   connus  ftr  Montaig 

Recueillia  et  publics,  par  le  Dr.  J.  F.  Payen.     Paris,  ISM). 

MONTAIGNE  supplies  the  French  with  what  Shalt 
does  ourselves — a  perpetual  topic.  The'EeBais'  have 
breadth  and  depth  which  criticism  is  aot  yet  weary  of  tueasuriiij 
and  re-measurint;.  And,  iint withstanding  all  the  exccU(>nt  thin 
lha.1  luive  br-en  ^iiid  oq  those  uniqU'C  effusions,  doubtless  th«' 
Temains  more  still  that  can  be  saji  There  are  some  boo 
which  partake  of  the  incihaustible  multiformity  of  our  motBl 
nature,  and  the;  *Essais'  \i  one  of  such  bottles.  'On  y  trotiT« 
tout  ce  qu^on  a  jajnai»  pensc,'  as  one  of  Moniaigne^s  admirers  says. 

But  bisides  the  hnok  oi  essays,  the  author^  life  oilers  a  fiuul 
for  the  regular  inrcatmont  of  Boating-  public  curiosity.  Iq  tbit 
department  the  m-i-terinl  for  specuiation  is  ccmtantly  oa  tfaa 
increase.  *  Monlaignulog'ie '  is  become  a  science  by  itjel£. 
Documrtitarv  research  has  yielded  the  French  antiquaries  tear 
by  year  a  residuum  of  'new  fact.'  Each  small  bit  of 
passes  in  its  mm  through  the  smelling''pot  of  public  difiCDssi 
till  the  portion  of  precious  inctal  it  contains  is  extracted  from 
When  the  grains  have  accumulated  to  a  heap,  comes  n 
'  etude,'  which  digests  and  arranges  all  the  facts  Dew  and  old  into 
a  coDsistent  whole,  Que  pf  tbe$e  is  now  before  us,  aod  sivc* 
occasion  to  our  present  notice.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to 
Montai^e'a  Hff.     We  are  not  going  to  re-dissecl  the  *  Essais.' 

Wc  hare  likened  Montagnesque  to  Shakspearean  cnticism, 
U  two  perennial  streams  &uppli«l  each  by  its  glacier  un  tbp 
■fm  off  mounts  in- tf>p.  The  writinss  of  the  two  men  sUnd 
in  marked  contrast  as  sources  for  their  biogmpby.  From 
Shakspeare's  plavs  nothing  con  be  gathered  about  Sliakspc: 
The  great  charm  of  Mnnt.ii§;ne*a  Kssays  lb  their  e^tiani.  t. 
are  a  tran&cript  of  his  mind.  ^Ce  ne  sont  mes  ^sleg 
ji'cscris;  c'est  moy,  c'est  mon  essence.'  Wlien  Henri  III,  ti 
him  that  he  '  likeil  his  book-'  then,  replied  Montaigne.  '  "k'our 
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majesty  must  ne«dfl  Mke  me.  My  book  is  myself.'  But  it  is  t!ie 
man— iiis  habits  and  opinions,  his  tastes  and  liking*  that  we 
fiatl  tbf^ra,  not  hU  bisiury.  Tbc  biogmpbcrs,  therefore,  hare 
eodesroured  to  discover  elsewhere  the  body  belonging  to  ttiic 
soul.  They  have  ransacked  Uhraries  and  arcliive»  to  resuscitate 
something  of  a  frame-work  of  bone  and  muscle  to  a)l  this 
sentiment.  They  have  had  some  success.  Indeed  they  have 
had  as  much  mrcess  as  could  be  eipected,  coDsideriog  that 
it  was  knovsn  beforehand  that  all  that  could  powibly  be  dis- 
covered lay  within  6xed  limits.  They  have  ascertaiaed  dates, 
distJng-uisbed  the  members  of  his  family,  and  altogether  given  a 
local  colouring  and  verification  of  the  course  of  bis  private  life. 
They  have  not  turned  the  literary  lounger  into  b  carvtvom 
statesman,  or  a  fighting  caplaip  of  the  forte*  of  the  League.  In 
this  as  in  many  other  cases,  all  the  efforts  of  inquiry  have  but 
repeated  the  lineaments  of  the  traditional  aiul  received  biography. 
Such  labour,  however,  is  not  tbruwn  away.  We  are  not  to 
propose  a  paradox,  or  a  revolution  in  opinion,  as  the  only 
results  worth  arriving  at.  If  We  tan  deepen  the  lines,  or  freshed 
the  colours,  cover  a  scar  made  by  time,  or  remove  a  littl« 
gathered  dust,  we  do  our  port  towards  maintaining  the  Gallery 

I  of  Worthies,  It  ia  only  when  the  original  |>ortrait  is  disroieired 
pot  to  have  been  a  likeness,  that  we  should  paint  it  over  ngsin. 
\  The  great  feature  of  Montaigne's  life,  as  impressed  on  h'Ji 
t£*sftis,'  was,  that  it  was  a  country  life.  Karly  in  1571*  ^^  ')" 
j^e  of  thirty-seven,  he  witlidrew  to  bis  estates  in  Perigord— 
^witb  full  purpose,  as  much  as  lay  in  me,  not  to  trouble  myself 
with  any  business,  but  to  pass  in  repose  so  much  of  Hfi-  as 
remainelh  to  me'  (i.  8).  My  design  ia,  he  repeals  in  the  Third 
Book  written  after  15^,  *  de  passer  doulcement,  uon  laborieuse- 
leai,  ce  c^ue  me  resle  de  vie'  (iii,  9).  It  wa»  solitude  at  first. 
le  declined  society,  and  occupied  bimself  with  hia  family,  lus 
)ks,  the  care  of  his  property.  This  lasted  &omc  little  iJrae, 
his  temper  was  sociable,  and  be  found  he  could  not  support 
ilitudc.  'Je  suis  tout  au  dehors,  et  en  evidence;  nay  a  la 
cie't^j,  eta  ramilie'  (iti.  9).  And  lie  disliked  the  cares  of  the 
linage.  He  sought  distraction,  therefore,  in  the  coinpany  of  hi* 
leighbours,  in  travelling,  aiul  in  writing,  He  wished  retirement, 
>l  soliludf.  What  he  would  shun  was  the  pressure  of  business^ 
>l  crowds.  Repeati?d  tours — one  to  Italy — a  journey  or  two  to 
ris  about  the  puhlication  of  bis  *  Essnis,'  and  his  mayornliy  at 
rdeaui,  in  1582,  forced  on  him  against  his  wishes,  are  the 
Ipriucipal  events  of  his  life  after  his  retirement.  Such  at  least 
Was  the  receivetl  biography.  JJor  bad  any  of  the  disintctrecl 
sets  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  picture.     His  diary  of  bi«  tour 
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in  1580,  written  in  Italian,  was  found  at  Montaigne  180  yt 

alter  hii  tlealli,  and  was  publlslied  in  1774.  Now  Oe  Xltou  had 
suid  in  tlie  lU4tb  book  uf  his  hislury,  thai  Montaigne  was  M 
Venice  when  he  received  ihe  news  of  his  elcclion  to  ih^ 
mayurnltv-  Tliis  journal  enaljlcs  us  to  correct  De  Thou,  \\ 
was  at  the  ballis  of  Lucca,  on  the  7th  of  September,  in  tt 
morning.  The  letter  Was  <Iiited  Bordeaux,  August  2,  and 
fulhitvcd  liim  into  Tuscany,  by  way  uf  lioma  Such  incrcmenl 
renasuve,  instead  of  invalidallng.  histoiy* 

An    attempt,  however,  is    now  made  to   wrest    from    us 
Montaigne  of  our^'oiith,  the  'Genlilljomme  PerigounJin  ;'  to 
him  from  tbe  frnnic  in  wliich  he  was  set  in  our  memory  and  on 
afii-vtions,  from  llie  '  libralrie' and  'cbambred'etudesau  tioisici 
etai^c '  of  tlic  old  '  matioir '  nf  3Ionlaigne,  and  to  make  of  hii 
gcKid    heavens !— to    inake  of   him   a   man    of   business,  n 
about  ot>urt.     M.  Giiin's  volume  is  entitled  *  La  Vic  Publiqt 
de  Micliet  Montaigne.'     Tlie  titles  of  its  several  chapters  are  :• 
Cb.  2.  'De  la  Conduite  publique  de  M.'     Ch,  3.  M.  Ma^jistrat' 
Ch.  4.  'Relations  de  JM.  avec   la  Cour,'       Ch.  5.    'M.  ChcvaUer 
du  I'ordre  de  S.  Michel.'     Ch.  0.  *M.  Gentilhomme  ordinaire  de 
la  chambre  du  Roi.'    Ch.  9.  '  M.  IVegociateur  Politique.'   Ch.  1( 
'M.  Militaire,'      Cb.  11.  '  M.  am  £UU  tie  Blols.' 

Such  a  metaiaorphobis  of  our  prose  Horace,  ihe  man  of  whom 
'  In  liberie  et  I'oysivete  sont  Ics  maitresses  qualites "  (iil.  9) 
inio  n  hanlworking  ntitn  of  uflice,  dies&ed  in  the  intperiat  lire 
trimmed  wilb  red  tape,  is  one  ol  those  harlequin  tricks  whtc 
paradoxical  biographers  try  upon  u&  from  lime  to  time.  \V« 
ha.ve  been  lately  told  that  Tiberjus  has  been  slandered 
Tacitus  ;  that  the  world  was  never  better  off  than  under  Caracallaj" 
and  that  Henry  VUI.  was  t!ic  victim  of  domestic  infe] iciticf. 
On  exnmining  M,  Griin's  volume  we  find  tliere  is  no  mor 
evidence  for  the  Imperialist  transformation  of  Muntaigne  tha 
there  is  in  tlie  other  three  Instances.  There  is  in  M.  Grun'i 
mode  of  arranging-  his  facts,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  art,  but  il 
is  the  skill  of  the  special  pU-adcr.  It  is  the  argum  en  ration  of  i 
Palais  dc  Justice,  not  of  the  Court  nf  History.  The  higl 
praise  i$  di]@  to  Fi'encb  urchaMilogista  for  their  zeal  of  researrb 
but  they  cannot,  appatendy,  Rpply  their  discoveries.  Such 
piece  of  historical  reconstruction  as  this  'Vie  Publique  de  M( 
taigiie,'  in  which  hypothesis  and  imaginatiun  are  the  princi] 
aTt'bilcctSj  would  not  slund  a  chance  of  a  bearing  in  Germany.  \V( 
shall  add,  however,  that  this  ntletnpt  to  disguise  Montaigne  bas 
not  passed  unchallenged  in  France.  With  all  ihe  authority  of  bil 
own  name,  and  of  the  body  to  which  he  helonga,  M.  VLllemaia 
has  in  the  gentlest  language  pointed  out  that  tbe  critic's  c^'idcacf 


will  not  bear  all  l^  »*igfct  <rf  ^  <  — liiii'i T»  »  nr  vhO^ 

this  task  fall  with  so  WHicfa  popirti  ^  to  TBh.-wmiB-  ^b  tNO! 
earliest  step  into  pHWidir  wai  ^  aoer  c'  Mmmugne-  fc  was 
in  1812  that  be  c»nirj  o^  tboas^  tbe  jimiuir  <if  'ttr  mtn- 
pctitoTs,  the  pri3K  ptiyunJ  In*  lSt»  *■  jA'i»"h  Fxaooinr  or  'tins 
subject.  It  is  pmof  of  Ae  ■aaaail  if*T^  iv  Mwirn'i^w  "flac 
the  fint  of  Fiacb  Irriae  cxitics.  wturr  im^Mmt  ssdr  -fue  Vindr 
circuit  of  his  tMmmtij's  UaaMm'c  leLnws  mzur  Intf  *  ocamrj  -t» 
the  object  of  his  Toalbfal  dgwaci— . 

It  is  not  oor  irtcaninM  to  i— uuhlh  )L  Gs%m'*  wliwii—-    I: 
is  nnpecLsiirT  even  to  '  ■  j—;—  ||^  neaMBSE-     k  w  sa:  sbct^ 
that  his  eriaence  is  iaMfajiuae.  b«  Us  cwr  as  imd  to  ^eea 
with.     I£s  intcnboB  is  worse  c^  i5s  mxvBtatSiasm.     A»  *iif 
legist,  gu> euuiMJit  eMploye. aai  eK-dbeJ-qfesr  W  Ae'JJfimini'iii',' 
he   brings  into  litetsane  the  hahess  ^ti  feefnmKmmimf  vi  Ins 
position.     The  A<adeaj,  ^>1  tie  liniHiiftuJI  ayuii^wMS  Iwift: 
colUl J  oD  the  adininisuaasa  £naa  wiiadk  sSw  9K  tjMKMMcfeaffiy 
excladed.     It  is  not  frxKn  lepsUic^  famiw/iL,  isiai  am^ysftiy 
to  (lespotism  that  ther  do  so — it  it  fmm  Ae  iiii|ini  ■■  t  w^OK&i 
the  lettered  and  cnhiTated  Bi^  ficefls  tar  6«  rndtsal  mam  '«i«v  m 
not  so.   Times  aie  ehmped  stoee  t&e  saaCes^m  as  FsaMUcwt^w 
writers — when  lo  he  a  jaroi^ke  i  wrfu   nJ^^rtl^flKdfa,    1Sta6git» 
it  your  oolj  leadiB^  omr.     p4iae  amt  c^qeane,  ^  tpxiSa^ 
style— how  chfldis'a  to  be  ewmtJ  W  •«&  a^finnunM.     L« 
us  bare  men  of  bosincH,  imd  kave  dMK-  wm  sm£(.     AD  4ff 
great   men— ScIIt,  Rktvtiev— £j»e   ht»m   »»ee   •AK«B*»«iws, 
And  the  great  writers  too  ?    'To  be  s«c;*  its  tae  aBvooT,  'akf  m 
proof  there  is  McnUlgne.     Voo  tsink  he  wm  a  nwiir  rw5to*; 
who   forswore  tbe  oocnt  £or  his  old  Gaseoa  ejaacBK.  lw«  *'/«  ar* 
entirelj  mistaken.*     This  buelcas  tiaeorr  is  arA  wmi^  i^^^mg, 
llie  real  rzlae  of  M.  Grnn  s  *  Vjc  de  Mantai^Kr '  is  as  a  pk«*. 
taking  collection  of  the  Cmtu  at  presen:  kwwn.     It  Mx2«&na)l 
the  new  discoreries,  except  t^iose  that  Lare  oMse  t«  li^  sictryr 
iU  pablicatiiMi — and  thnigfa  it  is  00I5  wix  noittbs  'AI,  tl*w*  i« 
already  a  cmisideimble  harrest. 

It  would  we  cooceire  be  more  than  indiridatsJ  *rTw,  '%% 
would  be  a  fnndamoital  misooaeeptioB  of  the  HMrar^fer  tA 
French  literature,  to  Iom>  sirht  of  the  (otlowinr  reiwral  dis- 
tinction. The  literature  of  the  *fS?cle*  is  1heliUrr*Um  tjf  a 
court  circle.  It  is  fashionably  drest,  11  is  m^>dish,  Hsrisian,  It 
comes  not  from  the  study,  but  from  the  world.  Vrtrnt  a  w/;rW 
however,  of  etiquette,  polished  intriifue,  a  world  witfi  all  jt« 
license,  yet  circumscribed  by  oonrenti/joal  iw^U,  Ti^mitt 
and  judgment  are  there,  but  they  are  conformed  to  •  tmSun 
superficial  staodard  of  good  society,  la  a  w«rd  H  it  tU 
VOL.  xax.  NO.  cxoiii.  2 »  lil«ita« 
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Utei'ature  of  tbc  saluos  of  Paris  a.nd  Versailles.      In  contnut 
this,  the  few  great  pieces  of  literature  of  the  previous  ag«,  fll 
Rahelais    down    to   Pascal,   were   tUe   offspring  of   the    cloii 
the  chateau  or  the  wayside.     Tbey  are  the  *'  Vok  clamands  in 
dcserto,'     Tlieir  superior  force  and  originality  derive   dii 
fi-fMii  lEie  rude  indcpciideiicc  of  character,  which  was  fienei 
b_v  thai   frne  and   linrorniJil   life.      In   Montaigne   especially^  ij 
the  force  of  imlividuQl  character,  coining-  out  on  u^  in  pvorv 
of  Im&  IjijLiIi  tliat  cliarms.     He  stands  in  awe  of  no  Cafe  Pi 
has  heard  of  no  rules  of  wriling,  he  is  not  curaposing-.      He  | 
the  hardy  and  fearleis  spirit  of  a  man  wh(j  hfis  no  one   to   pl4 
but  liimself.     'J'ay  unu  ame  iibre  ct  tout  eicauc,  Oi.'cuusti 
a  se  conduire  a  sa  mode'  (ii.  17).     He  complains    somiM 
that   hia   limes  had   not   produced  any  great  mm.      Grcati 
t«  he  manifested  to  the  world,  depends  un  the  conjunctioi 
natural  endowment  with  opportunity,  and  must  needs  l>c 
But  w.e  may  sutoly  say  that  the  aVeraSe  stamp  of  Ihc  men  of 
dny  was  great.      Compared  with  the  letninine  unihtrmiCv  of 
shai'ed  and  tailor-made  man  of  later  rourt-drcss  days,  how 
are  the  beardetl  seigneurs  of  the   IGth  century  1      Intrepid 
lawless  ;  disciplined  in  the  scliouL  uf  action  and  suiTerin?; 
conscious  of  all  the  restraints  that  limit  human  will,  these 
had  inad«  their  ac(]uaintance  with  l&w  in  its  grandest  form,  not 
that  d<?gcnerate  artihcial    shape  ia  which   the  victim    of 
society  alone  knows  it. 

Montaigne  was  horn  in  1533  and  died  in  1592.  His  fatbeci" 
HTune  was  Pierre  Eyqucm,  M.  Gcuce,  the  writer  of  the  life  in  ik* 
Biojyrapliio  llniverscllc,  says  that  the  family  was  ortginaUy 
Knglancl.  That  a  French  biographer  should  be  willing  to 
over  one  of  the  greatest  of  hia  rounlrymen  to  Kn^rlaml  mij 
surj^rise  us.  It  may  W4;ll  do  so  in  this  instance,  as  the  selfHli 
is  wholly  uncalled  for.  We  cannot  in  honesty  accept  the  of 
*  Eyqucm,"  or  rather  '  Eyckem,' according  to  the  aid  sp«-Hiiii§,j 
a  compound  of  the  common  termination  ^ham'  or  *  liL-ini, 
the  n^me  of  that  tree,  which  in  the  English  vocal  izaiiuD 
'  ciak."  The  German  *  eiche^'^  or  the  Flemish  *ecke,'  cuioo  mi 
nearer  to  the  fottn  in  '  Eyquem.'  AccordingWi  sotne  of 
biographers  have  thought  of  locking  to  Flanders  for  the  ori^ii 
stock  of  the  family.  ltissti]lanopcnc)ucation  in  'MontaiftnohigM 
and  M.  Oriin  produces  no  evidence  for  his  positive  assertiM 
that  the  natne  is  *  essentially  of  Gascon  origin.'  In  the 
of  the  IGth  century  the  personal  was  superceded  by 
terrilnritd  appellation.  This  was  derived  from  a  domain  wl* 
they  possessed  five  leagues  from  Bcrgeiac,  in  the  dc}>arlinrti! 
the   Dordogiie.     The    chateau    is    situated    on    a    height—-'  UM 

montagnc ' — 
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lonta^e' — 'joncbde   sur  une  tertre,'    he  «ays:  in    this   tower 

MoDtaigac    was   bom,  lived,  and   died.     The    possession  oF  tLii$ 

domain  was  an  acquUitinn,  it  should  appear,  whicb  tUe  Eyquem 

had  only  recently  made  ;  theirnobiitty,  iherel'orc,  was  of  very  mo- 

?m  date.     Joseph  Scaliger  saidiii  aiiofF-liaiid  way  tliat  the  father 

>f  Montaigne  '  L^iait  vtMuicur  de  liarenc'     iScalig'^.,  2".  p.  457.) 

I.  Griin,    witb  the  bitterness  habitual  to  Frencti  writers  wlieti 

lev  have  to  speak  of  8cali!|er,  reji't'ls  this  as  u  false  and  malevo- 

H  insinuatioa.     The  main  fact  implied,  however,  that  th*"  ances- 

)rs  of  Montfti^e  were  '  marchand,'  aiid,  therefore,  ■  bourgeois,' 

iml imputable.     Wo  must  not  omit,  as  be  has  recorded  it  himsell, 

lat  he  was  an  eleven  months  cliild.     j^s  he  was  a  third  son  of  n 

imily,  now  noble  and   not  rich,  his  father,  an  excellent   person, 

tuoU  particular  pains  aljout  Ids  education.     He  was  put  out  U> 

inc  at  a  poor  village  on  the  estate.     Here  he  was  kept  all  his 

ifiuicy,  with  the  view  both  of  accustoming  his  t«ste  to  rude  diet, 

id  of  inducini^  him  to  rorm  attachments  amongst  the  pour.    Mis 

Bympalhy  with  peasant  life  he  preserved  to  tlic  last.     *  The  poor 

fllnwfr,"  thus   he  writes  in  a  season  of  more  than  usual  suffering 

the  country,  *  those  jH)or  fcLluws  wbum  )ve  see  all  about,  tljelr 

beails  bowed  over  their  tasks,  who  never  heard  of  Aristotie,  or 

Cnto.  from  themnature  obtaLus  Ueruic  efforts  of  patient  endurance, 

which  may  shame  us  who  have  studied  in  the  schools.     That 

laii  who  is  digging  my  garden,  he  has  this  morning  buried  a 

ju,  or  a  father  periiaps.     They  never  take  to  their  beds  but  to 

die.' 

Tilt!  most  curious  experiment  made  in  his  education  was  that  of 
^Heachinj^  bim  Latin  before  French.  A  German  preitptor  wiio 
^Ktti'uld  speak  no  French  was  found  fur  bim.  Aone  of  the  rest  of 
^Blie  household,  mother,  maid,  or  man,  were  allowed  to  speak 
^bnythiug  hut  Latin  to  him. 

^V    '  It  is  not  to  be  imn^iied  bow  great  an  advatilag'e  this  proved  to  the 

jH^liole  family.     My  father  und  mother  by  this  means  learning-  Latin 

'"  pnttnjjli  to  understand  it  jwrfectly  well,  as  did  alsii  those  of  the  servants 

wtio  were  most   with   me.     In  short  we  Latinnl  it  at  gucii  a  rate  that  it 

fvertlowcd  Ut  all  the  iieigldjoiiring   villages,  where  there  yet  reinaio, 

It  bave  t^aUihliisheiJ  theni.>!elve9  hy  custom,  eeveral  Latin  appellutigos 

if  artizins  and  their  luoEs.     Thus  I  waj^  above  sLs.  yeais  of  age  before  I 

Jiderstoui  eltijer  French  ur  IVrigordtn  anymore  ihau  Arabic,  and 

ithout  art,  book,  gi-aiumar,  or  precept,  wbipplug  or  tlie  expenw  of  a 

r,  had  bv  that  Lime  luaraed  to  sptak  an  pure  Latin  as  uky  uuiaier 

l^itDaelf.'— (i.  25.) 

The  Mme  attention  was  extended   to  all  the  mtnutia>  of  his 

(trabiing.     To  save  him   from   tbt-  shock  of  sudden  awakenins, 

3in>e  masical   instrument    was   pUyed   by  his    bedside  in   the 

2  D  2  morning. 
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jnornmg:-  Our  readers  will  recollect  the  saioe  iisnge  in  \\ 
early  education  of  Bishop  Home,  as  described  bj  his  bingruphfl 
Jonns  of  Nayland. 

When  be  quitted  this  cartful  pa.ternal  roof,  it  wfls  In  j^o  to  i\ 
college  ni  Guienne  at  Bordeaux.     At  this  school,  quite  rvLeiitl' 
efttablisheci,  somc-of  the  best  scholars  then  to  be  found  in  Franre 
were  masters.      But    as    be   left    it  at    the  ag<?  of   thirteen, 
could  not  liave  profited  much   by  the  lii^ber  scliofiirsbip  whic 
Muretus  and  George  Buchansm  were  capnble  of  communicannj 
As  theiswurd  belua^ed  hy  birth  tu  tlie  eldest  son^  Michel,  as  Xl 
third^  )jad  to  chouse  between  the    church   and    the    robe, 
chose,  or  rather  his  father  chose  for  him,  the  latter.     At  thiftec 
he  must  have  been  incapable  of  choice,  and  he  ;dwa_vs   lookl 
to  his  excellent  parent  with  a  mixture  of  rcsprcL  stud  affei-tioi 
which   disposed    Jiim  to  acquiesce   in   his   least   wishos,      Wha 
school  of  jurisprudence  he  atleoded  is  not  known.      M<  Griia 
makes  it  Toulnuse,  for  he  natuniUj  wishes  '  Muittai^ne  MagistnU' 
lo  have  been  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Cujas.     It  may  have  been 
&ri,     There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  it  was. 
The  solitary  tfst  i:s  Montaigne's  own  declaration:  '  ivhiJe  a  child, 
[  was  plunsed  up  to  tite  ears  in  law,  and  it  succeeded/ 

As.  soon  as  be  was  qualified,    his  father  provided  him  with 
place  in  the  Court  of  Aids  of  Perigueux.     The  law  was  enter 
there,  as  the  army  is  with  us  now,  by  purchase.     We  cannot  sta 
to  debate  with  the  antiquaries  the   knotty  })oint  whether  Wot 
taipne's  father  resigned  in  his  son's  favour,  or  purrliased  him  tl 
place  of  some  other  counsellor.     In  1557  the  Court  of  Aids 
I'critrueux  was  consolidaled  with  the  Parleinent  tjf  Bordrai 
And  thus,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,   Montaigne  was  seat 
on  the  bench  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  without  either 
the  troublestinie  ceremonies  of  purchase  or  examinalEnn. 

Honourable  it  Was  for  a  younger  son  ;    i)ut  wlicO  by  tbp  d# 
of  bis   father  and  both  his   brothers,   Mithcl    became    himi 
the  Seigneur  de  Montatfjne,   the  long  robe  no  lungrr  beBni 
him.      By   these  events   lie  became   a  *geOtlcinan,    and   roTTJi 
arms,  as  the  phrase  ivas.     Ill  naturcd  people  said  in  aftenJa] 
that  Montai^e  was  ashamed  of  having  been  counsellor  cler 
and  dill  not  like   to  allude  to  that  pcriml  of  bis  life,      M.  Gli 
is  nble  lo  repel    pciemptorily    this    imputation.     It    procccdl 
indeed  from  later  days,   when  Pfirlemcnts  were  falb'n,  and  tl 
magistiacy,  especially  ihe  provincial  mag^istrnture,  was  looltt 
down  upon  by  the  comtrer.     The  sneers  of  Balzac  and  tjie  Pa 
Royalists  are  in  the  spirit  of  their  own  time,  and  are  quJic  n» 
calculated    for  the  aije  of  L'Hospital,  Pasquier,  and  Oc  Tlit 
All  Montaigne's  friends,  relations,  and  connexions — bis  fail 

uncU 
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icTc,  brother-in-law — were  all    parliaincnt  men.     He    lilmstilf 

mnrried   Fran^oise  tic  la-Cliassaignc,  datigbter  of  one  of  the  Bor- 

(Jelni&  counsellors  and  descendant  of  a  purllatncntary  family.  His 

most  clierisbwl  friend   La  Bootie  lind  been  his  coHeaKuc  in  the 

mairisCracy  ;  and  a]l  ihc  friemlshlps  he  relained  through  life  had 

becQ  ceniented  during  liis  own  parliauientary  career.     Ko  snueh, 

^Hinwcver,  is    true,  that    Montaigne  did  not   Ttrlish    his  judicial 

^HpnclioDH,     This   uistastQ  had  two  onuses:  dislike  uf  [aw,  and 

^■iGUke  of  the  religious  fanaticism  which  animated  the  ina^stracy 

H«  was  never  really  a  lawyer.     The  plunge  up  to  liis  ears  had 

succeeded  in  quiitii'vinjr  him  fur  a  charfje,  hut  had  not  given  him 

the  professional  dye.  The  biographeTs  hnvn  exaggeratetl  this  dis- 

!te  into  disgust.     They  make  llontaipie  into  a  law  reformer; 

»ey  aaeribp  to  him  an  cnligilitencd  jurist's  view  of  th^  contradic- 

ans  of  tlie  custouiarv  law,  and   predilection    for  the   Intidnous 

Iniplicity  of  l!ie  civil.     This,  a^ain,  is  to  read  the  sixteenth 

jntnry  by  the  reflected  li^ht  of '8i>.     Montaigne  imhibed   the 

hews  and  aims,  of  the  mor<?  cnlii;htencd  jurists  of  his  own  time, 

>ut  he  did  not  project  the  Code  Napoleon.     The  opinions  he  has 

left  i«i  retort!  on  this  subject  are  very  g^-neral,  but  they  are  those 

^■^f  a  wise  and  humane  tnornlist,   not  of  t\.  jurist.     They  show  how 

^^■ow  much  ofa  phlloaopiier  and  how  little  of  ii  ma^i&trnte'  lie  was. 

lie  lins  (list  an  abhorrence  of  litigation,  not  less  for  otiicrs  than 

himself;   1)1'  dedart'S  against   the  multiplication   of  eniictmcnls, 

the  contradictory  judgments,  the  glosses  of  the  coranientalors; 

^^lut  all  this  is  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  tjtste;  revolted  at  the 

Hblid  Latin  uf  the  Digest,  and  wishing:  to  be  readio*  his  *  Cicpro.* 

^^t  is  a  declaration   af;ainst  the  language   of  law  altogether  rather 

than  against  its  abuse  in  chicane.     He  condemns  torture  and 

the  lnjnible   mutilations  which  were  practised  on  the  bodies  of 

tlie  uiiha])py  criniinals.     But  in  this  he  only  echoed  the  opinion 

of  all  the  mrxraiists  of  all  timr^   and  had  with  him  aII   the   great 

and   wise   of  his  own  day.     Agninsl  liira,  however,   were  the 

churchmen  and  Rome,     Tliose  passages  in  his  Essays  in  which 

le  pleads  ibat  all  beyond  simph-  death  is  pure  cruelty,  presented 

tti  of  the    chief  obstacles  to  its  passing   (he  censure  ;  the  other, 

le  may  mention,  was  his  assig;ning  n  high  rank  among  Latin 

L'ts  to  Theodore  BeZit.     He  eloquently  denounces  the  ]>raciice 

selling  the  places  in  the  courts  of  justice;  and,  to  complete 

le  list,  he  ridicule.<!  entails,  or,  as  he  tails  them,    'masculine 

ibstitulions,      t>ir  VV.  Hamilton  wishes  to  trace  this  nplilion  of 

[ontaignc    to    the    tuition   of    Buchanan.*      Buchanan    having 


*  Note  in  llaBiilloQ*!  czcetlenit  edition  of  'Dugftld  ^tewnR,'  vol.  i.  p.  IDO. 
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ffuittec]  the  college  at  fiordeaui  ic  1544,  his  pupil  wasonly  elcrai 
years  old — an  ag^  at  which  we  may  doubt  if  he  antlerKHxHl  what 
'masculine  substitution'  was. 

In  truth  we  believe  Moutai^e,  when  he  says  of  himself  (i.  24) 
that  he  knew  there  was  surh  a.  science  ns  jurisprudence,  iav\  I'lMI 
that   was  nil  he  <ljd  know.      His   amusinu^  pleading   n^ain^t  dj^H 
lawyers  (iii.  13)  is  nulliin^  mtir^  than  one  uT  the  many  popular 
diatribes  on  that  tradition&l  butt.     If  it  proves  anything,  it  pror^^u 
that  he  was  no  Sawyer;   as  bis  vituperation  in  the  same  Ecsay^^H 
the  medical  practitioners  does,  that  he  w.is  no  physician.      He  a^^ 
in  fact,  merely  using;  the  contradictions  ftf  judgr***  ^"^  the  onrcr- 
tainties  of  medicine,  to  enforce  liis  favourite  topic  of  the  TcioIjI^^I 
ness  of  human  judpnent.     It  is  as  great  a   fallacy  to  class  Itl^H 
with  the  enlio;htencd  puhlicists,  who  saw  and  laboured  to  remeHy 
the  mocstrnus  evils  of  the  French  judicial  system,  as  it  would 
to  clnss  him  auion^  the  revolutionists  of  the  practice  of  phy 
The  Montaigne  adorers  esaggerale  thtir  idol  in  every  dircclj 
He  is  great  cnout^h:  he  is  n  mfui   of  universal  sympathies,  but 
they  want,  to  make  him  a  man  of  profound  acquirement,  which 
he  wfts  not — not  even   in    his  own  profession.      Wo    suspect  t 
his  professional  history  was  the  tommoa  one  where  strong  lite 
tastes  arc  early  imbibed.     Buchanan  matf  have  had  something 
do  with  this — may  have  laid  the  groundwork  of  classic  predil 
tioni  which  made  steady  application  to  law  impossible.     He 
lowed  it  as  a  career:  he  got  n  place,   discharg;e<t  its  duties; 
never  had  a  vocation  foT  Jt,  and   gave  It  up  ax  soon  a>i  he 
it  no  longer. 

The  second  cause  of  distaste  for  his  Parliamentary  fnnctii 
to  which  allusion   has  been  already  made,  was  the  violence 
reUgrious  faction  which  flisturbcd  it.    In  no  quarter  of  France 
Protestantism  made  more  prog-rpss  thrtn  in  Guienne  aod  OasccnT. 
Everywhere  the   Parlenients  sliowcd   themselves    the    strenBims 
supporters  of  tlie  Church.      None  was  more  untirinp  in  the  ml 
for  persecution  than  that  of  Bordeaux.     Their  reg^tsters  for  sonv 
years  arc  one  series  of   edicts,  each   more  cruel  than    the  hri^ 
against  the  professors  of  the  new  opinions.     Montaigne  was  i^ 
tached  throughout  to  thr-  Catholic  and  Royalist   partv.      In  tli» 
adhesion  he  never  wavered,  and  it  belonged  to  his  charactrri 
frankness  never  to  conceal  it.     But  he  was  of  too  mudcni 
temper  to  be  carried  away  by  the  passionate   fanalicifem    erf 
party;  too  good  hearted  not  to  execrate  tlieir  cruelty:  and 
wise  not  to  see  that  the  violence  of  the  Catholics  only  |>; 
the  more  obstinetc  resist-ince  of  Ibe  Huguenots,     But    w. 
and  moderation  are  no  titles  to  ihe  respect  of  religious 
We  shall  not  wonder  then  that  M<wtaigne,  whose  spirit  of  lolcf' 
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ance  went  far  beyood  even  that  of  tolerant  men  m  that  t^e,  was 
^aA  to  terniinate  his  ouoneXKm  tritb  &  court  of  justice,  whicl) 
s^einett  to  have  totally  forgotlcii  ibe  duty  of  judicial  impanialily, 
and  lo  have  made  itself  tlie  organ  of  an  infniialeil  putj. 

All  th«  zeal  of  the  antiquuies  h^i  not  been  able  to  retrieve  a 

.       hiDtorv  for  the  thirteen  or  more  yvais  during  nbich  MaDlaigne 

■  ot-(~u)iicd  bi»  scat  ia  tbc-  I^riemeBC  of  Bmdeaux.     M.  Grun  f^oes 

H  tlu-nugh  tlie  piincipal  IranoctJoiw  of  the  CootX  tloring  that  pertod 

^1  '—a  useful  resume  and  a  tctv  proper  port  of  a  oomptete  life,  bat 

^  loo  cKtcQsive  for  our  purpose,    Tbe  singie  taitcnce  m  De  Tboa's 

histijxy,    *  Olun  in  senatu    Bvrdi^alcoct    MffWWr  diguUaimD*,'  W 

nearly  the  whole  that  i&  known  of  ibirteen  years  of  Muntaigne't  life. 

Tbo  second  period  extends  from  1570  to   I5ii2^  auM.  37-19 

atid    is   that  porlion  of  Montaigne^ 's  life   to  which  he  OW^^  his 

immortality.     This  period  is  really  maiknl  fay  a  iaag  and  abao- 

lute  retirement  in  tbe  chateau  of  Monlaignr,  by  the  cotnpoaitinn 

of  tbe  *  Essais/  and  by  two  or  Uuee  jotimrys  to  Pari*,  cbieily 

connected  with  their  publication.      It  iscunclndnl  by  a  lon^  tout 

I  into  Gerfflaaj,  Switzerla&d,  aod  Italy,  ^f.  Criin,  wbo  will  ooC 
re^izTi  even  this  period  from  hia  '  pnblic  life,^  ioterpotataa  into 
it  two  visits  to  Court,  which  nv  w^lly  ima^inaiy;  acMtufrnga 
gainst  Heorl  of  Navarte,  which  i*  to  iKe  bigbeal  «lt^rcc  impMK 
bable ;    and,   by  way  of  ming^ling'    pleasue   with   buaiDe*a»    be 

»Bxhibits  his  hero  at  the  fetes  and  galas  which  narked  liie  progrcM 
pf  Catherine  de  MtKllcift  in  tbe  aoocb,  in  tba  yaar  1578. 

Tba  hy|.>otbetital  history  here  vpoiU  tbe  aatbaatic,  Tba 
legend  misleads  instead  of  assisting  tiiic  ima^taatiui,  Tbia 
rLHtff^ment  in  tbe  chateau  of  Perigncux^  the  solitary  wdSlalam  in 
the  turret  chamber,  i»  tUc  canonica!  fact.  A  biogiaphar  would 
lo  good  service  wbo  could  paint  for  us  ta  its  true  colours  tbia 
'■iu<x>n  inttrrior.  Communicative,  f^strulous  even  aa  MoiMaigng 
been  about  liimself,  what  ha  ba*  told  us  bna  only  gsvan  ua  « 
fason  ri>r  desiring  to  know  the  things  he  hju  iii>t  lol'l  us.  H« 
%&i  mnile  us  so  much  his  friends  thai  we  rcr|uire  to  lliiuw  all  blJ 
secrots.  He  has  drawn  for  us  himself,  Uis  library  ;  it  is  on  iha 
third  door  of  uue  of  ibe  tuncU  of  tUe  vUutcau.  Tiwtff  arc  four 
stories  in  tbe  turret.  The  Arst  fliMir  is  the  cbapel ;  abov«  the 
cbapel  is  a  hed-room  with  suit*-,  appropriate*!  to  his  own  use. 
Tlie  library  is  almve  the  lodgingMOons.     From    its  three   bay 

I  windows  it  commanded  a  view  of  nearly  the  entirn  premises, 
prludiui^  the  garden,  llie  font  as  well  as  the  liasr  eourt.  hi  the 
^stance,  tbe  elevation  on  which  the  cliut^au  sltwid  aflijrd<xJ  a 
Tcry  extensive  view  over  a  flat  country.  Tbe  sliJijie  ot  tlic  loom 
was  that  ol  the  tower,  round— all  but  one  sirsight  side  where  ibc 
chair  and  table  were  placed.    From  tiii«  seat  Ibe  eye  uoikUI  cvin- 
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mnnd  all  the  books  as  thev  stood  raiigoil    in  five  tiers  of  sHelvJn 
round  the  walls :  it  ^vas  sisteen  paces  in  diameter.      Openii^ 
into  tlic  library  Avas  a  smnllc^i' cabinet ;  tbis  vma  laurc  elpganOj 
fuTnishftd;  it  wns  fitted   with  a   fire-place,  to  ivlucL  he  mij 
tetite  in  the  winter.     The  only  want  he  regretted   >v;is  a  tot 
gallery,  or  '  prnmenotr,'  to  agitile  bis  thoughts  in  by  walking 
and  ilimn.      Hi?  could   not  resolve  on  adding  this  :    Oct   the  a^ 
but  the  I'uss,  ol"  building,  deterred  hiin.     In  this  tower  he  posi 
the  greater  part  of  liis  time.     There  was  his  throne;  there 
role  was  absolute.      That  only  comer  be  preserved  from  the  ItlM 
sion  of  wife,  children,  or  acquaintiince-     Elsewhere   be  pttsses 
but  a  divided  authority;    for  this  reason    he  rejoired    that  tk 
access  to  his  retreat  was  difiicwU,  and  of  itself  defended  him  frij 
intruders.     Here  he  lived,  nut  studied  ;  he  did  not  so  jiiucb  rr 
iMoksj  he  says^  a.R  turn  them  over — he  did  not  &a  much  medicg 
fts  allow  his  reverie  to  fuHow  Its  own  course.     The   retirei 
was    so  strict   at  first  eis  to  produce  melancholy  and  enge 
fantnstie  chitoeras  in  hts  imagination.      It  wa»  to  allny  these  tU 
he  first  belook  himself  tu  mite  down  his  thoughts  on  paper.    Ss 
was  the  piirentagc  of  the  '  Essais.' 

The    library,    however,    the    imagination    heated    by    soliti 
jniisLn":,  the  melaacholy  ^rown  of  lung  seclusion,  shuuld 
given  birth  to  a  very  different  progeny,     VVe  miglit  have  hadj 
'  Pilgrim's  Proarcss,'  or   a  '  Castle  of  Otranto,'  or  a  third  part' 
'Huon  de   Bordeaols,'    but  for  one    (ptatity    which    Montoi^ 
brought  with   him  into  bra  retreat.     This  is  the  liiorouph  gc 
sense,  tlie  tone  of  the  man  of  the  wmliJ,  v\lilch  pervades,  wjllic 
being  paraded,  every  page  of  the  book.     It  i^  not  a  Diere 
tude  of  judgment  about  men  and  things,  hut  a  judgment  whil 
has  been  exercised  and  tempered  by  actual  trials  and  ^rtlUsioi 
*a  learned  spirit  of  human  dealing.'     But  for  this   life-givil 
flavour  the  '  Kssais '  would  not  have  been   the  book    they 
They  nii;iht  still  have  shown  the  varied  reading  of  tlio  &cliulai  i 
the  aotusin^r  gossi)>  of  the  egotist,  but  ihcy  would  nut  bare 
the  universal  favourite  of '  courts,  camps,  and  country  irtansu 
It  is  this  which,  with  all  their  whimsical  paradox,  and  often  n 
monplacc  moral isin;:;,  make  them  &tilil   instructive.       In    trnrii 
this  element,   M.  Griin's  chaplcr,   'Montaigne  in    his   relalic 
witli  the  court,'  affords  a|l  tlie  materials  that  are  to  be  liatl.     \| 
cannot  adopt  bis   theory,  wliicEi  turns  Monlaigiie  intii  n  rourli< 
and  cuts  out  of  bis   Life  that   period  of  privacy  almost  cvilit 
which    we  think  necessary   to  the  conception  uf  the    *■  l^ssn' 
But  there  is  evidence   enough   to  show,  what  the  Essays  the 
selves    re(juii'e,    that    Montaigne   had    seen   much    cf    court 
coui'Uers  before  he  wrote  them. 
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Tbe  Kings  of  Franco  in  the  middle  a»e  were  surnmnJetl 
by  the  hig:h  officers  attached  lo  their  person,  'Ihoir  court  was 
cntistltuteil  l>y  i^rcat  fLUicCioiuiries.  The  nnblus  of  the  |)iovinc:iiS 
who  had  ii;i  empEuyments  ncvpr  appronchcrl  the  Iviiig  except  wlien 
they  foun^ht  bv  his  si<le,  or  ivcrc  suminonwl  by  Wis  order.  The 
dt'Ciny  njf  the  feudal  matyicrs,  and  tliu  pulity  ul  Francis  I,,  broke 
tbroufrti  this  estrangement  He  loved  to  survtjuml  hiuiaelf  witli 
n  brilliant  court.  The  jfcnriemen  fl^jcked  to  it.  They  laid  aside 
the  rudeness  gf  their  manners,  but  they  lost  at  the  same  lime  the 
independence  of  their  character.  Tlic  rirtdry  in  luxury  and 
expense  ruinetl  them,  Ti>  miiintaiii  their  fitrtiinr-s  they  were 
obitgcd  to  seek  ofHce.  Places  were  created  on  purpose,  and  the 
once  haufjhty  nobles  fciufrhl  like  bun^y  hounds  fur  tlicse  grants 
at  the  hands  of  an  absolute  monarch  who  dispensed  them.  Tliis 
revolution  .was  t'T^^''^''*' ■  1*  "vas  only  in  progress  in  the  sisteentb 
century.  But  Monlai^c  found  established  the  usaij^e  for  French 
ntlemen  to   present  themselves  to  the  Sovereign  nithoiit  i»eing 

fficially  jtlacctl  about  his  person.  Oa  succcedinn;  U)  the  lamily 
estates,  Montaigne  did  like  the  rest,  He  uas  even  appointed 
*  gcntlemnn  in  ordinary  of  the  bedchamber,'  an  office  wliicli  did 
not  demand  residcoce  at  court,  but  was  much  sought  after,  and 
for  which  nobility  was  an  indLs]>fnsable  qualification.  His  com- 
plexion, he  tells  us  (lii,  3),  was  not  averse  to  the  movement  ot  ft 
court.  He  went  pUdly  into  company;  he  liked  city  life,  espe- 
ciaEly  Paris.  Paris  hnd  possessed  his  al^ctions  from  fats  earli&st 
yoUlh  (iii.  9)  ;  but  these  social  inipubea  were  combined  witb  ao- 

tUer  impulse  urging  him  to  seclusion  ;— 

'  The  solitude  I  love  and  preach  ts  no  more  than  whal  serves  to 
retire  my  alfectLons  aad  to  rtdcera  my  thoughts,  I  would  eirciinisnTibe 
aot  my  steps,  but  my  dvsires.  I  would  shun  not  so  mueli  the  throug 
men  n*  the  importunity  of  affKir*.  Local  sqlilariness,  to  siy  tnilh, 
jth  rather  e^ctend  and  eularge  me  outwardly.  I  give  my  nimd  mure 
idily  10  slate  matters,  and  lo  the  world,  wlipii  I  am  ahmu.  At  tlte 
and  in  the  crowd,  I  am  apt  to  slink  into  my  own  «liin  (je  me 
ius  en  ma  peau).  AsistmliliL's  Ihrust  ni«  back  within  my*elf-  I 
n^ver  commune  with  my  own  spirit  so  fontity,  iieely,  and  so  much 
apart,  as  in  the  rtAorts  of  grand  comjmny  and  lordly  cctemouial.  I  go 
sily  i]]lci  great  asstiiihlies,  yet  doth  this  coyjiiess  of  judgment  of  which 
spoke  attach  nic  ptrforuc  to  privacy.  Yea,  even  in  mine  own  hou^e 
1  bfe  people  more  llian  a  good  oiauy,  yet  few  such  as  I  love  to  converse 
or  L'umuiunicute  wiChul.  Ilertiii  I  exercise  an  unusual  |it-ivdegO  of 
liberty.  I  cry  a  truce  to  Ihc  e?tablislieii  Courtesies  so  disivessilhg  to  all 
parlies,  of  bein>;  with  my  j^uest^,  and  coiiductiug  ihcm  about;  but 
each  one  euiiplnys  himself  a^  iie  please?,  and  t^iileriaineth  what  his 
tho'ighls  ailect.  If  I  please,  I  remain  silent,  mu^in^  and  rCBcn'ed, 
without  offence  to  my  guests  or  fneuds.'^ — iii.  3. 

This 
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This  piece  of  self- portraiture  is  iit  once  trae  to  higtoiy  and  t^^ 
nattire.     We  reail  in  it  tbe  parentaj^e  of  tli^  '  Essals,'  to  v^tl^l 
the  agitation  of  cunrts  and  the  stillness  of  tbe  recluse^s  cell  ead^^ 
gave  tiieir  portion.     And  we  find  id  it — aod  in  none  of  his  self- 
disclosures  more  so- — we  find  in  it  one  uf  tbe  sea«ts  of  ^rnuD*. 
Nay^  not  tm\y  of  grcnt,  but  of  all  sound,  minds  tliis  is  true,  ilf^^ 
for  tlitrir  sustentiition  aiul  due  nurture  they  require  the  two  H^H 
mcnls,  society  aj|d   sglitude.      No   healtHv  life   is   ever  lived  i^^ 
wliich  either  of  tiiesc  is  wanting.     And  if  we  turn  to  boolu — to 
judge  of  mind  by  its  moat  enduring'  products^we  see  the  san^H^ 
experience  repeated  fniin    age   to  Gge.     There  are  books  eiiuu|^^| 
left  us  by  those  who,  having  never  tried  to  live,  have  shut  thfiiH 
selves  within  the  circle  of  their  own  meditations.     Wonderful  in 
its  variety  and  rlcbncas  is   the  Ulemturo  of  my$tLci«ai  and  $eDti> 
ment!     What  a.  wealth  o{  thought  and  fueling  drawn  from  tbe 
pure  depths  of  human  cunsclousness  !  AjE^in  turn  to  the  memoir^ 
nrltecs  and  court  gossips.     WIjuI  Jveen  observation  of  Enonaen^ 
what  infinite  webs  of  intri^e  they  unravel  before  us,  whnt  count- 
lesB  character  they  have  disting'uisbed  I      But  what  are  the  booLt 
that  instruct  us,  that  speak  tu  u&  ^s  men,  tbat  raise  us,  but  nise 
us  Out  too  high  for  our  duties  and  our  destiny?     Between  tbe 
frivolous  and  thu  divine    lies  the  truly  human.      Wisdom  that  ii 
from  above,  yet  that  can  give   us   light  in  this  world !      Theicjt 
without  facts  is  not  scienee,  and  moralising:  withoat  esperif 
is  Hot  wisdom,      A  pallid  and   dreary  jarpon  is   the    meLaph 
of  tbe  schools   by  the  side  of  the  tangible  and  csperiinf 
maxim  which  flowers   out  naturally  from  the  intellect  that 
lived.     But  unless  to  this  experience   be  added  tlie    maturii^ 
influences  of  meditation  and  seIf-knowledg:cj  the  result  is  eqiir 
one-sided.    We  get  then  that  unspiritual  and  debasing  nbysitdaf 
of  human  conduct — that   so-called  philosophy  of  courts  w I " 
leaves  out  uf  the  computation  of  motive  all  that  separateft 
from  any  other  species  of  mammal.     In  no  writer  p^rbaps  4J 
these  two   elements  that   make  up  wisdom  mingled   in   bat 
proportion  than  in  Montaigne. 

Little  has  been  added  by  the  diligence  of  the  colleetors  to 
gliiitpses  of  his   retreat  which    the   'UsKiis'  themselves   sunt 
We  need  not  ivonder  tbat  the  chateau  of  Montaigne  lias  hetm 
peatedly  viBtled  by  enthusiastic  pilgrims  ;  some  of  tbcse,  mmK 
whom  may  be  inducted  poor  John  Slerliog,  have  described  wl 
they  saw.     But  they  seem  to  have  carried  with  tlietn   more 
thusiasm  than  powers ufarcurate observation  ;   at  least  tliey  wctr 
not  iible   to  copy  currectly  the  sentences  which  Moiital^rne  bnl 
jiiscriljed  ou  the  cornices  uf  bis  library,     Some  of  tliem  i 
racteristic  :  and  Dr.  Payen  has  done  guud  service  by  roptvcluc 
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tliejn,  ns  lliey  are  last  being  obSitcratetL  'Quid  superljis,  Terra 
fit  Cinis?  Va?  qui  siipienies  estis  in  naiHs  vestris  1  No  jilns 
sapKLs  (|Uftni  nccessc  est,  ne  obslupcscas.'  Tlie  first  six  arc 
Scriplure  texts.  After  tht;in  coniie  the  classical,  of  wliicb  wc 
may  fjive — ' .  .  .  rosim  %'agamr  In  tenebrls.  nee  ctcca.  potcat 
mens  cernere  verum,'  from  LucTCtius :  '  iraiij  Xov.^  \iyzs  Ttfof 
atTixciTAi/  fram  Scslua  Empiricus,  8ttll  more  interest  attaches 
lo  nil  inst-nplion  in  the  '  cahinet  <lu  travail  : '  this  is  in  Laliii^ 
a-nd  alwj  in  a  sWe  of  decay.  It  is  to  the  following  effect,  when 
e  iptps  have  been  conjecturally  supplied  : — 

'  Til  tiie  year  of  Christ  1.571,  the  38lli  oi  his  age,  on  his  birtliday, 
to  «*it  the  last  day  of  FfL-bruBry,  Mit'hel  de  Montaig^ne,  lonj  wearied 
of  court  slaverj- and  public  employnii-nta,  has  withdrawn  htEnaelf  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Sisters  of  Le&riiin;!',  where,  in  peace  and  freed  from 
cane,  he  will  j>ais  throuf^h  what  liftle  may  yel  remain  of  n  lifeof  which 
the  must  part  bath  already  passed  away,  if  only  fpte  permit.  This 
narrow  abode  and  loved  ancestral  retreat  b«  li&lh  consecrated  tu  bi» 
liberty,  rt^po^,  and  tranquil  lily.' 

If  these  lines  he  gjenuiae  they  are  antobio^phioJ,  and  de- 
ciftive  Against  M,  Griin's  theory;  he  naturally,  therefore,  wishes 
to  think  them  the  product  of  soise  later  hand.  But  he  does  not 
offer  one  critical  argument  for  the  suspinioa  he  throivs  on  them^ 
•The  sentiment  they  express  is  too  jmerile  for  MoQtaifjnf,  and 
not  in  keeping  with  his  habits,'  To  brin^  tip  a  louse  analoj^y 
of  this  kind  against  epigraphic  evidence  is  simply  childisli  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  know  what  hifitorical  criticism  is  ;  but  in  this 
iiutance  it  happens  that  the  analogy  itself  is  not  ^ooA.  The  in- 
scription does  but  repent  that  passage  in  the  '  Essnis  '  which  we 
ha\e  alrent.lv  fjuoted:  '  Je  me  retirai  tliea  moi,  delibc're  autant 
que  je  pourmis  ne  me  mesler  d'autre  chose  que  de  pa&xer 
en  repos  et  U  part  \e  peu  qui  me  restc  de  vie.*  Even  if  then 
the  inscription  were  put  up  by  a  successor,  the  sentiment  in  it 
is  derived  from  Monlai^e  himself,  who  more  than  once  in  tlie 
*E5sais'  enters  into  this  en^;agement  with  himself  to  conserrote 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to  studious  fepose.  The  insertion  of 
his  nge,  and  the  soh'iiin  mention  of  his  birthday,  which  J\I.  Griin 
thinks  ■  pnerJle,' ftppear  to  us  exactly  in  Montaigne's  character. 
Dr.  I'ayen  has  justly  remarked  that  be  is  fond  r>!  noting'  his  et^ 
_^  ditfercnt  BjwKhs  of  his  composition;  that  bis  'Natural  Tbe- 
Hpblogy '  is  dated  the  day  of  his  father's  death,  lo  whom  it  is  dedi^ 
cated  ;  and  reminds  us  (hat  Montaigne  liked  to  use  his  father's 
cloak,  not  because  it  (itied  him,  hkit  because  *  il  lui  semblait 
s'envcloppcr  de  lui,'  We  must,  however,  einpress  our  surprise 
'iB  date  of  this  instription  shimld  still  be  left  matter  of 
•^iniont.  Surely  the  shape  of  tlie  tetters,  the  style  and  colour- 
ing. 
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ing,  ur  other  indications  would  serve  to  ascertain  if  the  epigraj 
were  or  were  not  contemporary  willi  Montaigne. 

The  menttoh  of  the  five  tiers  of  shelving  has  naturally  sug 
gested   to  our  painstaking    frieuds  an   inquiry  after    the   iwoi 
which  once  filled  ihem.      For    liiough    tiie   shelves    arc    tIi<T 
iind   t!ie  myltops  on   ihi^   rafters   above   them  arc  dimly    visible 
the    books     are    gone;.      Di'.    l^ayen    lins    liere    had    tvoDderfn 
surtess.     He  has  tiaccil  or  recovered  upwards  of  thirty  volunw 
wliicb   were  la   the   possession   of   Montnl^ne,    and    contain    h} 
auto^aph,  or  othc^r  notes.     The  history  of  Lis  twenty  yews'  »ie«« 
ancE  final  capture  of  ^loiitaigoe's  '  Caesar  '  forms  of  ilscif  a  little 
epic,  which   we   rttiid    in    the    '  Dtbats '   not   loD^  sitit-e  (^/oanit^^M 
des  DrLaiti,  Mars,  1^S5I}),  and  which  is  too  glad  to  mlk  of  Aloi^H 
f/iigne's  *■  Cu.'sar,'  since  the  other  Capsar  is  inlcrdicteii  ^roand.     It 
tells  how  M,  Parison,  the  distinguished  bibliophile,  who,  with  a| 
income  of  250/.  a-year,  left  behind  hiin  the  asiomshinf;  coUettic 
of  books  nrhich  has  just  been  dispersed  hy  public  auftiun,  pitlie 
up  the  '  Cffsaf'  in  one  of  the  quais  bookst&lls  ;  liow  he   g:uaidc 
it  five  years — not  tkif(i/-Jir-e^  as  the  Debals  exappernte — uithoa 
breathing  the  existence  of  the  treasure — how.  In  1837,  r>r.  Pan 
the  chief  of  the  '  Moalaiffnolottues/  ^t  sceat  of  its  existence' 
bow  he  laid  siege  to  M..  Parison's  citadel  on  the  fourth  floor 
a  house  on  the  Qua.!  des  Augustlns,  by  a  series  of  dedimdc 
notes,  allusions   sorctetimes   Hatteri i;fr  j^omctimes  tiiustic,    till  ibc 
final  triumjih  in  1838,  when  the  stublMtrn  possessor  surrcndetedi 
at  discretion,  yielded  up  the  '  Cresar/  look  to  his  be<],  and  dt<^^H 
Had  we  space  we  would  not  so  curtail  this  hibliographicHl  episwkVH 
The   '  Ca-sav,' after  all,  is  not  devoid  of  interest  even  for  oar 
purpose.     It  is  the  Antwerp  edition  (ci  Offieliia,  Plantiniana^  of 
loTO.     Aloiitaigiie  had  noted  on  it,  as  be  did  in  all  the  bimks  be 
read,  the  time  occupied  in  reading-  il.     He  coouneocod  reading; 
the  three  books,  '  De  Bello  Civill,'  on  February  '2b,  aud  liniidiej 
the  '  De  Bello  Gallico  '  July  21si,  in  the  year  1578.      After 
Anno  Domini  he  has  added  44-i.') — fisurcs  which   indicate 
age  at  the  time  of  reading,  his  birthday  being,  as  will  be   remei 
bered,  February  28.     The  marginal  notes,  of  which  tbere 
upwards  of  600,  do  not  offer  much  of  ({uot&ble  inlerest.      But  in 
the  minute  care  with  which   it  was  rpad,  and  the   fdct  tlmt  it  vu 
read  continuously   between    February  and    July,  we   pain  some 
liflht  upon  MonUiigne's  method  of  using  books.     All  his  retuliof 
was  not  of  the  desultory  kind  wc  might  infer  from  what  he  s«yt 
of  it  in  the  'Essays:' — '  Je  fcuillette  a  cette  heure  un   livne,  ii 
cette   beurc    une  auttre,   sans    ordre,    et  sons    dessein,  ji   oleii 
descoasues'(iii,  3}.     He  could,  we  see,  at  the  time  be  was  -mx' 
ing  his  *  Essais,'  begin  a  book,  and  return  to  it  day  after  dftjr 
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WHS  rpad  through.     In  the  last  pnge  lie  has  wriltcn,  In  hLs 
snin.ll  nn<l   ftne  hnnd,  n  simrt  npprccitition  of  Cut:  Ixvok  and  its 
llhc»r.     This    was   liis    usiia!   lustfum    when    he    liail   finished  a 
>rk.     He  adopted  it,  he  sa^s  (li.  10),   to  meet  tbe   extreme 
:hery  nf  his  memory*     This  was  so  ^rcfit  that  it  had  hap' 
peneil  I«j  him  more  ihotl  oltce   ti>  Like  up  a  volume-  which  be  hod 
carefutly  read  a  few  years  hefure  as  if  it  was  a  new  h»jk*     On 
comparison  uf  the  apprccialion  of  '  Cipsar,'  whioh  occupies  thirty- 
six  linea  nf  close  writing,  with  the  3ilh  chapter  of  the  2nd  book 
of  the  ^  Essais/  wc  find  ihat  the  essay  is  a  greatly  improved 
development  of  the    annotation.      Indeed,  it  is  more  than  im- 
proved.    The  judgment  passed  on  '  Ca'sar  '  in  the  annotation  is 
imperfect,  and  fails  in  duin^  justice  lo  him.     In  the  essay  Alon- 
lai^e  rises  to  a  far  higher  elcvalion,  and  ittdioate»  a  mut-h  more 
matured  point  of  vjrw.      Now,  Itie  apen^u,  as  we   have  seen,  was 
rriuen  in  1578.     The  '  Essays  '  were  published  in  1580,     Thus 
■c  gather  that  it  was  not  Montai^e's  habit  to  dismiss  a  book 
itn  his  thoughts  wlicn  he  had  finished  it  and  recorded  sentence 
iL     It  might  conlinue  to  octiipy  his  meditations  and  grow 
Ipitn  his  thoughts.     The    casual  and  discontiDuous   tumid":  over 
books,  lie  tells  of,  was  the  external  aid  to  a  metUodtcal  aiid 
alid  process  of  digestion* 
The  duties,  whatever  they  were,  of  'Gentleman  In  ordiniary 
'to   the  bedchamber*  were  the  only  ones  Mdiich   Mcintai|inc  ever 
<UscliHrgcd  at  court.     Difficulties  still  uncleared  surround  this 
ictiim.      Its    dale    Is     uncertain,    and    we    know    Dot    how  tf> 
ftcuneile  il  with  M[tiilai{^iic's  own  iisserlion  that  he  had  never 
reeeived   from  any  prince  a  '  double  '  eitlier  as  waj:;e3  or  iree- 
tifl.      Leaving  these  interesting  ncrads  to   t!ie   discussion  of  the 
jo^apher  that  is  to  come,  we  have  to  speak  of  the  great  <]un3- 
in  of  the   secretaryship.     For   many  years    all  the    lives  and 
lo^es  of  Montaijine  had  repeated  that  he  at  one   time  filh'd   tlip 
>flice  of  secretary  to  the  Queen  Driwag-er  Catherine  de  Mcdleis. 
This  would    have  chan^ied  tlie  complexion    of  his    life  indeed, 
and  would   have   of  iiself  turned    the  scale    decisively  in  favour 
)f  M.  Griia's  views,     This  mistake,  for  such  it  is,  and  nothing 
lore,  arose  from  the  negligent,  assumptive  hahils  of  the  literary 
iographerB,      There  js  preserved  a  letier  of  lu^truction  from  the 
(ucen  addressed,  so  it  is  indorsed  in  the  MS.  copy  preaerved 
the   Bibliothequc    Imperlfile    fcollection    Duftlty),    '  Au    roy 
Charles  IX.  peu  aprijs  sa  majorite.'     It  is  a  piece  of  no  Ullle 
CDviosily  in  itself.     It  belongs,  indeed,  to  general  biatory,  and  is 
widely  known  as  the  farewell  letter  which  unother  Alediois 
Idxcssed  to  his  younjr  twelve  year-old  cwdinal  (afterwards  Leo 
L.).     But  it  conccras  us  at  present,  not  by  its  contents,  but  by 

it  pusttci'ipt 
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K  postscript  of  tliree  lines  as  follows: — 'Monsieur  my  son, 
not  taki>  it  iimiss  tbat  I   have  madi?  Montaigne  write  out 
letter;  1  did  it  that  you  miglit  read  it  Ijctter. — Catlierine.' 

This  letter  m&de  its  first  appearance?  in  print  in  Le  Labourcv 
additions  to  the  'Memoirs  of  Castelnao,"  in   1650.      Wliit-S 
Montnij^nc's  biographers  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  ira: 
ported  tbe  '  new  fact '    into   MoDtaigne's  biography  we    have 
ascertained.     But  before  tbc   beginning  of  the  present  cent 
Montaipne's  Secretariate  to  the  Queen  bad  become  on  accredil 
event.      One  of  tliem,   M.    Jay,    comments   thus  ;-^' Those  w| 
have  studied  the  cliaracler  and  mamiers  of  Catherine  de  5[c<Iic 
and  who  have  read  with  attention  the  reflections  of  Mnntaid 
Linjself  on  the  rij^bts  aiid  duties  of  princes,  will   easily  rotA>g 
that  the  '"Avis"  are    the  composition  of   Montai^e    himi* 
■Thus    history  made  itself  as  it  went  on  throug-b  the   bonds 
slipshod   litterateurs.      From  copyist,  Monlaigiie   became  aut 
of  Catherine's  letter.     Rut  as  soon  as  a  discerning  eye  was 
reeled  to  the  evidence  on  which  the   '  Seerelariatc'  rested,  it 
seen  at  a  glanec  that  the  identilication  of  (he  aaianucnsis  of 
*  Avis  '  with  the  essayist  was  a  pure  ronjetiture.     And   tlie  'mi 
fatigable  labours  of  Dr.  I'ayen  have  brouglittn  light  tlit-exlstaiiv 
of  a  r'mrn;i»is  Montaigne,  Secretary  in  Ordinary  of  the  Clmtsberi 
the  King  and  the  Queen-jVIother.    M.  Oriin  devotes  fifteen  pag^e* I 
the  correction  of  this  error.     It  is  a  piece  of  historical  rcasaoil 
vrhich  is  a  fair  specimen  of  liis  Ijook.     The  case  is  plausiblr  . 
forcibly  put:  but'lliat  is  all.      He  creates  at  le-ast  as  mucb 
as  he  rectifies.     He    multes   out  Catherliic's   Montnigne    to 
Jocrjocs  de  Montagne,  '  avocat-geniiral '  at  MontpelHcr  in  15| 
The  forensie  skill  with  which  the  evidence  is  marshalled  covt 
qnaolity  of  conjectural  assiumption  which,  much  more  than  thci 
eluding  blunders,  must  entirely  destroy  M.  GriJn's  crudit  ai  u 
historical  critic. 

The  thlnl  and  last  period  of  Montoii^ne's  life  extends  ftoB 
setat.  50'59.  This  includes  a  portion  of  his  career  which  tuT 
with  more  justice  be  entitled  his  'public  life.' 

He  received  the  announcejiiPnt  of  lils  nnminntion  la  tit 
mayoralty  of  Bordeaux  at  the  baths  Delia  ViUn.^  near  Lucca; 
bul,  faithful  to  his  resolution  to  have  done  willi  'public  life,'! 
declined  the  honour,  and,  after  a  second  visit  to  Rome,  retur 
slowly  into  FrancPj  with  the  inCention  of  resuming  the  nc*c«' 
and  studious  leisure  which  his  long  wanderings  had  made  doal 
sweet  to  him.  He  found,  however^  that  his  friends  cond«rniiw>! 
his  inactivity,  and  that  the  ellijens  of  Bordeaux  were  resuli 
not  to  let  bim  ofT-  Finally  he  consented — not,  however,  till 
King  (Henri  HI.)  had  interposed  his  authority — and   cnterrd  i 
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f  in  January,    15S2,      His  ndmiDistratioD  was  more  than 
usuallv  capable,  ami  lie  receiTecl  the  rare  iioaour  of  re-election 

r  a  ftecond  term  of  office,  Diirino;  his  mayoralty,  and  after  it, 
was  engaged,  on  more  tlinn  imv  occasioD,  in  tnmsactiQns  of 
lublic  importance,  The  bistory  of  these^  aa  it  has  been  la- 
■riouslv  pieccrl  tofffitliei'  out  of  the  correspondence,  arts, 
registers,  and  other  remains  uf  the  time,  will  be  gone  ihroujih 
with  interest  by  the  cirrumslantial  student,  'i'he  general 
reader  may  perhaps  be  SAlisfied  witfi  a  sununarj  remark  itnon 
em.  All  thf  negotifllioos  in  which  Mootaigne  was  thus  eu- 
Sed  exiiibit  liis  L-liarartcr  in  a  lig'ht  consislent  with  what  we 
now  of  him.  AVe  set*  that  he  was  trusted  and  rerngnised  on 
all  hands  as  a  gentleman  of  worth,  honour,  and  experi4.'nce,  ta 
trhos^*  manageincnt  and  discretion  men  were  ^lad  to  eiitrtitt 
their  Inlerests  in  critical  cnses.  In  a  time  of  g'eneral  sus- 
picion, during'  protracted  civil  and  religious  warfare  which 
d  proved  a  '  veritable  school  of  trenchpry  and  diasimula- 
uu,'  the  open,  loyal,  strai^iilfurward  conduct  of  Montaigne 
gained  him  the  confiileiirc  of  both  (Kirties.  But  we  do  not  see 
him  engaged,  or  ambitious  to  he  engaged,  in  strictly  state  affairs, 
or  the  more  momentous  crises  of  the  difficult  politics  of  that 
shifting  scene.  His  character,  wanting  in  energy  and  ambition, 
did  not  supply  the  defect  of  birth,  which  had  not  placed  him 
amoug^  'les  irrands/  He  was  not  cjualified,  and  did  not  iiffect,  to 
lead.  Any  expectation  that  he  sKould  liave  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  transactions  of  bis  time  arises  in  us  from  our  lookin*;  back 
his  life  tbrouyh  the  halo  of  his  after-fame.  We  think  thnt  K> 
itjcli  worldly  wisdom  and  solid  sense  must  have  made  itself  f^t 
on  the  theatre  of  public  affairs.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent,  not- 
wiibslauding'  M.  Griin's  violent  eflbrts  to  dra§^  blni  forward,  that 
imtaigne's  indolent  and  meditative  temperament  kept  him 
otc  from  the  turmoil  of  poblic  life.  That  he  was  in  any 
forced  into  active  duties  is  to  be  astxihed  lo  the  same 
disposition.  He  allowed  his  friends  to  impttse  labouis 
which  he  would  never  have  assumed.  '  Jc  ne  ue  tnets  point  hors 
mai.'  *■  11  se  faut  prater  a  autrui,  ct  ne  se  donner  qu'a  soi 
eme.'  Thwe  are  his  cliaracleristic  maxEms.  He  is  no  llntulct, 
however.  Wlien  action  is  thrust  upon  him,  be  is  vigilant, 
Ctcadv,  fto'l  efficient  in  its  performance. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  less  logii-al  than  to  allow  tbe  splendid 

me  that  bas  gathered  round  the  '  Essais '  to  react  uu  our  concept 

ons  of  their  author's  life.    It  would  be  aTcry  ™lgur  inference  that 

tcne  wb«j  has  left  us  a  ^retvi  book  must  have  done  great  thitiys,    No 

mr,  indeed,  would  seriously  atpue  ttius,  but  such  a  feeling  may 

bisensibly  influence  the  expectation  we  form.     TLe  title  of  the 
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work  before  Ui,  *  La  Vie  Puhlique  Jo  MonlaifiTie,'  appears  as  if  : 
were  a  response  to  this  illiisnry  antLcipiition.  It  can  only  lead  tQ- 
disappoinlmcnt.  As  the  life  of  a  private  country  gentleman, 
love^  by  Lis  friends,  respected  by  liis  cnemiesj  trusted  by  all, 
and  nf  wHotii  all  reprcttoil  tlial  be  sliiinned  employment,  it  cor- 
responds perfectly  tn  llie  careless  wisdom  and  unaffected  sagstitT  , 
of  bis  written  page.  To  attempt  to  pass  bim  off  as  a  pubtle^H 
loan  rmlv  leads  a  reader  to  the  mortifying  exc1nm:ition,  '  Is  this^^ 
nil?'  Montaigne,  strippetl  of  tlie  essayist,  loifks  to  us  as  be 
did  to  the  courtiers  of  bis  own  time.  How,  firantome  wiUj 
witness : — 

•In  our  time  tve  bavo  seen  lawyers  issue  ftom  tlie  courts,  throir! 
aEide  tlie  cap  aticl  gown,  and  lalie  to  wearing^  the  sword.  We  have  ftWl 
those,  I  say,  get  ttie  collar  of  St,  Micbacl  without  having  seired  at  all 
Thus  did  tlie  Sieiir  du  Montaigne,  wlin  had  far  bettor  J*ave  stuck  to  hii 
pen  and  gone  on  serilibling  essays,  tlmn  changed  it  fur  a  Rnnrd,  whicti 
did  nut  sit  su  well  on  him.  Doubtless  his  kinsman,  the  MarqutA  rf« 
Trans,  got  bim  knighicJ  by  the  King,  in  order  to  turn  ilie  order  into 
ridicule,  for  the  Marquis  was  always  a  great  mocker,'—'  Capitaiita% 
Itluslrei'  art.  7ai-(t/ijif. 

Sutb  wns  Montaigne  to  the   courtiers  of  his  o^vn  day.     The 
essayist  has  indeed  bad  Ins  revenge!      The  growth   nf   bis  fain*, 
however,  has  not    been   cihntinuona.     During  his  own   lifetinif 
and  for  some  itmc  after  Ins  dealb,  it  was  steadily  on  the  increaHiJ 
Hp  hiinsclf  saw  five  editions  of  iii$  '  Ksjajs'  tbroHgli  the   presi,j 
and  thirty-one  editions  have   been   counted    between   1580  aiu" 
1£50.       There  \vere  very  soon  two  complete  translations  inl 
English,  and,  rbrough  Sbakspeare's  use   of  Florio's  version, 
HoikI  of  Mcmtaignc  may  be  said  in  have  flowed  into  the  r< 
Veins  of  our   lilcralure.      Pascal  bad    studied  him  till  he   almokl 
knew  bim  by  heart.     But  as  the  growth  of  the  Sil^cle  litcmtinr 
gave  a  new  direction  to  thought  and   taste,  the  credit  of  M'OO* 
tuignc  declined.       It    was    not   wilhtmi    difficulty    that    be    ms 
admitted  amon^  the  authorities  of  the  Dictionary  of  ihc  Aca* 
dctny.      Bossuet    only    nnnies   him    once,   and  then    he    is   '  bo 
Montaigne.'     Fenelon  mentions  bim,  hut  it  is  to  reproach  bin 
with  bi$  fiascfln  words.     And  it  is  a  significvint  fact  that  fron 
1659  to  1724  not  a  sinfjlo  edition  of  the  '  Essais  '  Wfis  called  for. 
Later  limes   have  made  abundant  atonement  for  this  temnomrr 
neglect.     Few  other  books  of  the  sixteenth   century  could  be 
named  which  issue   from  the  press  at  the  rale  of  one  edtliun  i 
year.     The  original  editions  sell  at  bibliomaniac  prices.     Tbe 
'  Cipsar,"  with  his  autograph,  for  which  M.  I'arison  gave  18  sotis, 
was  knocked   down  to  the  Due  d'Aiimalc  at  1550  frauca.     Of 
Ifttfi  years  especially,  an  anAiint  of  industry  bos   been  expended 
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in  elucidating  his  life  and  wrilmgs  sue}]  as  is  only  flevoterl  to  tli<! 

great  classics  of  fl  language.      We  Wlieve  tbat  all   his  fo!l..iv- 

ibourers  will  agree  in  assigning  to  Dr.   Payen  precedcncii    in 

sir  joint  efforts.      His  name^  like  lliat  of   Mademoiselle  de 

>umav,  must  ever  he  associated  with  that  of  Motitai^ne,     Diit 

Ivestieation  is  still   in  progress.     Jt  is  far  fntm  complete.     It 

IS  not  arrivied  at  ihat  alage^  nor  have  its  results  bc^c-n  vet  sufli- 

iently    sifted  to   allow   surli   n   biography  of  Montajyne    to    l»e 

written  as  will  last,  and  we  must  regard  M.  Griin's  volume  ns  a 

ipnrary  and  only  partial  substitute. 


[iBT.  V. — Dicliottary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geographi^.  Edited 
l>y  Wiltiam  Sinitb,  LL.D.  lllusiraied  by  namerous'  enffra- 
I'idj^    on    wuod.      Part    Ji.V'.    ^including   'Roma'j.     Xoiiduii, 

1856. 

^HE  part  nf  tbis  extensive  and  biphly  interesting-  comptlatinn, 

which    we  have    adnpteil    for  the    subject    of  tbis    psjti-r^ 

>ntaina    the    names     of    ancient    geography    from    *  Pylho '    to 

Salassi,*  tn   a    hundred    and  ninety  clusely  printed   })ni:ps    in 

juble    column;    but   far  Ibe    greater   share    of   tbJs    space    is 

rcupied    lij    the    siiig;lc    nrticle   *  Ronna,'    whirK    reaclifs    fiorn 

__  igL-  7iy  to  page  855  of  the  volume,  and  comprises  an   nmount 

of  matter  fully  equal  to  an  ordinary  octako^     As  in  nimoet  t'Wiv 

tlier  important  article  of  tine  cidlcLticin  the  subject  i'i.  dia(.ii»i>n'd 

lith  ^eut  Icamin;;  and   research,  together  with  imlependi-ncR 

ul  originality.     The  writer  has  perfiunally  examined  the  ;^oiin<l 

of  which  he  treats;  he  has  investigated  the  remains  of  Homan 

ttiquity  on  the  spot ;  be  hna  impressed  n  scries  of  prcturcB  fm 

eye  which  ncilber   description  nor    maps  and  p.an*  r.itild 

Irvjuatelv  supply  ;   he  has  stuiiiiL-u  the  works  of  his  pi-   '  » 

^ilh  tlie  writings  of  the  ancients  in  his  hand;  be  bax 

.  own  judgment  cipon  the m^  and  submitted  his  ipind  . 

no  teacher  amanj;   ihem.      Accordingly   b*  h%»  pp^iy  ■-■     ."i 

Bay  which   in  mauncr  as  well  as  in  m»tte7  deserre*  tn  rioik  «« 

suhatanii*'e  work  of  tniw^raphv,  and  may  f  ■  '  '       '-i   h* 

>t!i.ed  as  such  by  a  journal   of  con  tern  prirai  ^  r.'-  «ir 

rn.     The  initials  which  he  has  appcndc^l  to  it  am  tfaoie  »Ueb 

ive  represented  in  Dr.  Smith's  earlier  dictiflfiari'^  ''--^  w«rhwt- 

l)Ie  name  of  Mr,  Tbotnas  Dyer,  and  tberr  cam  \>f  r 

^c  should  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  fvrtB^  i:  :;.•-    r-v-''    - 

;nce  which  is  its  doe.     Mr.  Dyrt-'i  article  on  Rome  reTnr««  m 

ie  first  place  the  physical  bUtory  of  th«  «t«  oi  fbe  MMmc  (-Iry 
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from  itA  Ibumlation  to  its  iJccliTic  and  ruin,  and  then  [>rc>cee<i> ' 
tliustmce  the  fpatures  of  its  topofirajiby  one  by  onf,  its  ualls 
and  hiUs,  its  streets  and  Luildings,  with  all  the  light  wKicli 
been  shed  upon  tliem,  conflicting  and  dubious  as  it  often  \*y  bj 
]i>n^  scries  uf  Italian  and  German  antiquarians.  It  closes  nilb^ 
sketch  of  ihe  'sources  and  literature  iit  Roman  t^jpographv  j ' 
and  it  19  precisely  because  in  this  lon^  series,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Buiibury's,  no  English  name  of  any  importance  occurs, — 
f.>r  Lumisden,  Burton,  and  BurgcBs  are  mere  compilers,  and 
have  added  nothing  of  tticir  own  to  our  knowledge  of  tbe  subject, 
— that  v/e  are  disposed  to  give  alltlie  publicity  we  can  cnmmaiul 
to  the  treatise  before  us^  wliich  cutncs  at  laat  to  redeem  our 
Knglislv  archaeology  from  the  reproach  of  its  long  and  unworlbj 
silence. 

]e  tnay  be  allowed  that  the  cautious  and  solid  cbnrarter  of  Kn^ 
li&b  scholarslitp  basnot  fiiund  the  most  genial  soil  for  it*  deveIu|H 
nieot  amidst  the  sbadntvs  and  uncertainties  of  Roman  tnpo^japbj 
Tlierc  has  been  indeed  no  lack  of  theorists  and  iriflers  amottg 
untaught  antitjuarians  generally;  but  the  study  of  Roman  uni 
(|uily  rrt|uirc5  sound  ctiLSsicnl  training,  and  our  best  fumisljc 
scholars  have  either  shrunk  frtim  it  ahogeiher,  or  have  fit-cn  liti 
more  [ban  a  treacherous  mirage  in  many  of  the  visions  ov( 
which  more  iinng'uine  sciolists  have  clappcHl  their  hanils  ai 
cried  Eureka!  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Bunburj\  whose 
tributions  to  our  kmnvlc'dgc  of  this  subject,  published  sumeji 
ago  in  the  ''  Classical  Museum,'  combiuRd,  as  far  as  tbey  wenl,il 
merit  of  orifrinality  and  accuracy,  has  fell  too  seii&ibly 
insecurity  of  tlie  foundations  on  which  '  Roman  topography' 
built,  to  complete  the  work  of  which  he  has  given  us  ko  mi 
interesting  sketches.  Certainly  the  more  we  come  to  know 
the  subject  the  more  we  must  feel  how  deeply  ignorant  we  an:  i 
II :  how  fallacious  many  of  our  UKtsl  cherished  conclusions  hvn 
been  proved;  how  completely  we  have  lost  the  key  to  ils  mc 
iuterestiug  problems.  The  points  on  which  wc  seem  to  be  mfl 
in  the  dark  are  often  those  which  were  most  cleor,  most  familitr 
to  the  Romans  themselves  ;  points  so  familiar  to  tbem  that  ihcT 
could  allow  tbemselves  to  speak  of  them  with  fatal  vagucnnt. 
The  literary  notices  of  antiquity  have  been  turned  in  ev* 
light,  and  in  every  light  they  have  seemed  to  give  some 
result;  tbey  have  been  silted  and  examined  by  every 
experimentalist^  and  each  succeeding;  eiamiuation  ba*  se«r 
to  bring  out  some  Contradictions  to  every  previous  coticlusic 
In  the  mean  time  now  and  then  a.  real  discovery  has 
m;ide  by  the  only  sure  process  of  excavation,  which  has 
clearly  revealed  to    uS   the    insecurity  of  all   Other  methuds, 
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iu<;1iL  U9  at  lasl  to  look  In  excavation  almost  nlone  for  the 
Bolutiiin,  wliich  will  no  drnibt  niic  day  be  ("iirnislied,  of  the 
luestions  wbicb  have  so  long  and  so  imjK>rtunaloly  vexed  us. 

Nevertheless  Dr.  Smith's  work  recjuired  an  article  en  the  city 
>f  Rome  ;  and  we  may  coogniiulale  him,  as  well  as  the  English 
pubkic,  ou  ils  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dyer,  who  has 
shown  independence  equal  to  his  leamincr,  together  with  the 
■obriety  of  judgment  which  is  essential  to  suiress  in  the  under- 
taking, in  sifting  the  theories  of  his  predecessors,  and  natinrtj'Di; 
nfreah  every  natire  of  Hteniturc  and  every  vestig-e  of  antiquity 
presented  by  the  spot.  On  the  whole  he  has  held  the  scaieg  with 
laimess  and  good  jud;^ment  between  the  Germans  niid  the 
Italians,  who  represent  the  chipf  contending  schools  ol  Koinan 
topotjraphers  ;  lietween  Nieljuhr,  Bunsen,  Hccker,  and  I'reller  on 
nne  side,  and  Nardini,  Nibby,  and  Canina, on  the  other;  but  the 
Germans,  besides  wag'ing  war  at  all  points  against  the   llaliitni, 

Jjave  onforlunately  many  grounds  of  intemal  dissf-nsiim  among 
liemselves,    and    Mr.    Dyer  has    ocrasion    not    unfrequently  to 

ITentrr  the  lists  of  this  civil  warfare  also,  and  reconcile  or  separate 
Cecker  and  the  numerous  foes  he  ha^  provoked, —to  adjudge  liie 
pahn  between  Homon  topography  '  in  Itotne*  and   Koinan  lopij- 

jg^raphy  '  in  Leipsic' 

It  J*  not  our  intention  to  ejiler  into  tJje  merits  of  ttiese  contnj- 
renies,  or  to  examine  generally  the  great  questions  upon  whieh 
ipy  have  arisen,  which  we  should  despair  of  making  interestine 
lo  the  ordinary  reader^  an<i  which  wimld  require  not  only  an 
army  of  maps  and  plans,  but  of  Cireek  and  Latin  texts  ulso,  such 
as  woulil  hardly  be  suitable  to  this  place.  \Ve  will  content  cur- 
sives with  noticing  Mr.  Dyer's  viyws  on  three  or  Jour  ]>oinia 
inly,  which  from   their  novelty  and  importance   may  serve  lo 

'^Itamp  the  character  of  his  work, 

1.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  map  be  bas 
given  us  of  ancient  Rome,  Mr.  Dyer  has  departed  from  the  com- 
fnon  opinion  regarding  the  direction  of  ttie  Via  Flaminijt,  or  more 
properly  the  Via  Lata,  which  Jed  from  the  Porta  Katumena  ac 
the  north  foot  of  the  Capilollne  to  the  Porta  Flaminia  in  the 
Aurclian  walls.  This  street  has  generally  been  sujtposed  to  have 
followed  precisely  the  line  of  the  Slrada  del  Corso,  the  principal 
avenue  of  the  muilern  rity^  at  least  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  but  helore  reaching  the  walls  to  have  turned  with  a  smalt 
angle  to  the  right,  so  as  to  make  its  exit,  not  by  the  present  Porta 
del  Fopolo,  but  more  immediately  under  the  Finciao  Hill,  or 
even  upon  its  slope.  There  is  indeed  only  one  reason  for  suppos- 
ing this  iiregularttv.  so  unusual  in  the  lines  of  Roman  road  (and 
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way  of  FlaminLUB^,  nani^ty,  b.  passage  of  PfoCopiils,  wIh)  iofnr 
us  tliat  tlie  Goths  nbslaineil  from  atlatking  the  Flaiiiininr 
hpcause  it  stood  on  a  ileclivilnus  spdl,  whereas  the  present 
nation  of  the  Corso  is  in  the  level  bctweeQ  ti^e  Flncinn  Hi 
the  Tiber-  It  may  indeed  be  questioned  wbetber  any  stress  nie«I 
be  laid  upon  this  st»t<?nient  of  Procojtius,  who  m&y  have  inrui 
no  more  tbfin  that  the  FlaminiaQ  G"te,  from  its  pruiimilv  to 
liei^bls  4if  the  Pincian,  was  more  defensible  tlian  others;  nor 
Pfntnpius  arrurate  in  other  reaperts  in  his  Roman  topngn*pb 
Certiiinly  a  wriier  of  two  centuries  later  speaks  of  the  j^tr 
being  liable  to  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  and  tberefiiri;  umloubt- 
edly  at  tliat  time  in  the  same  locality  it  occupies  at  the  pmmt 
day.  But  however  this  may  be^  that  the  Via  Lata  rati  for  a  ojo- 
aiderable  tlisCance  from  the  Capitaline  precisely  in  the  dirrrtiiio  of 
the  Corso  seems  to  be  ascertained  from  the  portions  of  its  pafp- 
iqent  disLovered  bepcatb  tlie  modern  sUeet,  and  I'mm  tUe  r^Diat 
which  may  still  be  traced  in  the  same  line,  of  the  arches  of 
(lius,  AurcUus,  and  Diocletian,  The  column  of  Antimini 
stands  also  by  its  side.  On  the  ^vbole  topo^aphurs  will 
pcrlmpg  niosl  safe  in  identifying  the  Via  J^ata  with  the 
l]irouBhoijl,  and  the  outlet  of  tlie  Porta  del  Popobj  with  tJiat 
llie  Flaminian  Gate.  J  Jut  Mr.  Dyer  has  gone  the  esXsv; 
length  in  the  other  direction.  In  his  map,  thougii  he  »' 
nothing  about  it  in  hi*  lext^  he  draws  the  Via  Lata  or  Klaini 
from  the  Porta  Ratumena  to  the  foot  of  the  Pincian,  precise! 
parallel  the  whole  way  to  the  Corso,  at  a  dislanee  nf  liiirtv 
forty  yards  to  the  rig^ftt.  If  this  is  to  b^  coiisidcTeil  as  his  iXt> 
berate  jml^nient  upon  the  subjcci,  so  import,n.nt  a  deviation  fi 
established  opinions  ought  not  to  he  made  without  siatemi 
and  defence.  As  at  present  advised]  we  must  iLink  it 
etroneous. 

2,  Mr.  Dyer's  views  with  regard  to  the  juniition  of  the  C 
lium  ale  bitld  and  nove],  but  we  think  they  have  much  in  recu 
mend  thejii,  und  that  those  which  have  hitlierto  nbtiiincd  cum.' 
are  based  on  very  uncertain  pounds.  The  fact  is  that  iJie  i 
portanco  which  tfjis  spot  once  possessix!  as  the  sacretl  precincts 
ibti  Curia,  on  which  the  patricians  met  for  their  own  s 
nsserablies.  was  lost  lonfi^  before  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  It 
Caius  fJraecims,  according  to  the  common  accyiunt,  nbo  6nl 
turned  bis  baric  upon  the  Cnmitiuiii,  and  fronted  the  tribes  i> 
the  Forum  in  his  popular  harangues;  and  from  this  timr  at  least 
the  dUtJjiction  between  Comiliuin  and  Forum  was  pntcticallT 
abolished.  We  need  not  wonder  that  our  authorities,  who 
lived  under  the  Imperial  era,  should  have  spoken  with  frrral  I 
ditiinctness  about  a  locality  uf  wbicb  the  tradiiicui  alone  exisi 
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Ibeir  lime.  Tiie  view,  however,  of  the  GennaTi  topo^ajihers, 
Nicbuhr,  Gunscn,  Huschkc,  and  Becker,  that  the  Ctimuium 
rcupied  the  eastern  or  Ujipcr  extremity  ol  the  Forum,  citeading 
lo  the  slope  of  the  Velia,  has  obtained  very  general  a<;ceptalion 
frmm  its  siinplirity,  and  from  the  picturewjue  character  it  given 
to  the  spot,  which  has  beeD  welt  hrougliL  out  in  a  passage  of 
Arnold's  History. 

'  From  the  fool  of  the  Capitoline  IliU,*  he  Baya,  vaI.  ii.  p.  459,  *  tn 
thai  of  the  Palatine '  [more  correctly  to  tliat  of  the  Vdia]  '  there  wns 
an  open  space  of  unequal  breaillh,  narrowing  a«  it  approwelied  the  Pii- 
latine'  [ihe  Velia],  '  and  inclosed  on  bolh  aides  between  t»m  brnnciie* 
oftlie  Sacred  Way.  'I'Jte  narrower .  end  teas  oecupitd  by  tlif  Comi- 
tium,  ibe  place  of  meeting  i'ur  the  populus  or  great  council  of  ilie 
burghers  In  the  earliest  iiniea  of  llie  RtpubJic,  while  iis  wider  exirettiity 
Vfos  ihe  Forum,  in  ihe  airicter  sense,  the  market-place  of  ifie  ItoniariA, 
and  ilierefore  the  natural  place  of  meeting  for  the  Commons,  wJio 
formeil  iJie  majority  of  the  Roman  nation.  The  Conutiuni  was  raiftcd 
a  link-  ai)ove  tlie  level  of  ihe  Forum.  /lAc  fhr  dais  or  tipper  part  nfour 
titJ  cuslle  and  coUege  halls'  [Becker  denies,  hoM-ever,  thai  there  i«  any 
iirrotiiid  fur  [liiB  supposition],  *  and  at  its  extremity  nearest  the  Koniiu 
btHiiid  the  Rostra,  facing  at  iKis  period  lowanln  llie  L'lMciitiimi :  i»o  that 
the  speakers  aiidresiied,  not  indeed  the  patrician  mnlliluile,  an  of  old, 
but  iIju  £«iiators,  who  had  in  a  manner  sueceefUnl  In  iheir  plam.  uiid 
who  ivere  aecuetom«(l  to  stand  tu  this  part  of  Ihe  asM-mbiy,  iiuniedi- 
»Te]y  in  front  uf  the  Senate- J louae,  which  looked  uut  n|ioii  ifie  Cuini- 
tiuni  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Via  Sucra.' 

But  from  this  description  it  would  appear  that  the  Rostra,  placed 
l^elweeri  tl»e  Comitluin  and  the  Forum,  and  turned  at.  uni;  time 
east  to  face  the  fonncr,  at  another  west  to  front  the  Intter,  must  in 
Utlier  rasp  have  stood  at  ri^ht  iitijjles  to  the  Curia,  which  unqties- 
iimabiy  lookod  south,  Thus  the  whole  force  and  valueof  AlHinlira 
"ithistration  is  lost ;  nor  can  we  rerogniie  any  appropiialctiesii  in 
the  ftiraDgcment  us  tbna  described.  It  may  be  added,  that  con- 
sidering the  very  confined  space  in  which  tlie  primitive  dwellers 
on  the  8evcn  Hills  were  content  to  transact  their  nllairs,  the 
space  thus  assigned  tu  the  Comitium  is  far  larger  than  would 
seem  to  be  re(|uisite,  —  a  space,  be  it  remembered,  which  even  at 
the  lime  of  Ihe  Hannibahrin  war  was  sometimes  covereil  with 
nn  atvnin^  for  the  touvenienre  of  the  assembled  senators,  'I'lic 
Italian  scIkkjE  of  topuprapliers,  who  have  pertUte-d  in  exlending 
the  Forum  s^mthwards  between  the  Capitoline  and  IMnlitie, 
have  fiiuiid  a  place  fur  the  C'ltnilium  in  this  suutlicrn  recess  ; 
but  this  arrangement,  a^in,  is  subject  to  other  iavlncible  dilli- 
culties.  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Dyer  for  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  tlic  authorities  which  lie  has  brought  to  bear  ujmiii  Ihe 
question,  and  for    the  specious  grounds    tte    has   advanced   for 
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removing  the  debateable  spot  to  the  north-west  coitmt  nt  the 
Foniir,  near  the  site  of  the  Arch  of  Severus,  where  ihe  RosLn 
can  be  plnced  to  face  north  and  south,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
stand  directlj  in  front  of  the  Curia,  as  it  uncjuesttonahlv  should 
do.  If  tlitTC  WQS  at  any  time  such  an  elevation  of  bns(Miirn( 
Amo]d  and  Huns^n  assigri  tn  the  Comitium,  the  evitltncr  fo 
which  is  at  best  inconclusive,  it  was  removed,  perhnps,  uotli 
the  Emperors,  wiien  the  last  vestige  of  the  popular  riphl 
assembly  wag  extincruished,  lo  order  to  give  space  for  opeiiili^ 
out  the  communication  between  the  Forum  Romanum  and  tbc 
Forums  of  Julius,  Augustus,  and  their  auccessors.  flmduallj 
the  rccoltection  pf  the  sita  itself  faded  awa^  from  the  laiBii  of 
the  nation. 

3.  In  reennst Fueling  the  topography  of  Rome  we  are^  in  fa^^ 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  how  inanj'  centuries  she  can 
tinued  lo  exist,  how  manv  changes  she  underwent,  how  differeat 
a  fate  she  wore  to  different  {leneralions,  how  many  of  her  featur 
wnre    successively  obliterated,    first   Irora  the  »c«ne   itsetf,   an 
finally,  frnm  the  remembrance  and  Iniditiuns  of  the  people.     I| 
■we  bear  this  in  mind,  however,  we  s-hall  perhaps  he  better  pr 
pared  to  inve5tig:ale  the  knotty  problem  to  which  we  will  nel 
lurn  the  reader's  attention — the  topography  of  the  famous  Cantf 
Inline  Hill,  with   regard    to  which   Mr.  Dj-er  has   boen   equaUj] 
bohl,  but,  we  tliink,  by  no  meam  so  successful.     The  L'lpitoline 
mil,  the  seat  of  the  Citadel  of  Rome,  and  of  the  au);u&c  Temple 
of  Jupitc^r  the  Rest  a.m\  Greatest,  is  flung  across  the  base  of  li; 
valley  of    the   Furuiit    in    a    direcrtion    nearly    norlli    and    soull 
Though  Lislorically  the  most  important,  it  is  actually  the  sinaUc 
of  the  Seven  Hills  ;   nevcrtlieless  it  riseA,  as   is   Well    known,  b 
two  siumniits,  the  one  a(  its  northern,  the  other  at  its  soutbeiD 
end,  and  comprises  also  a  small  level  space,  about  the-  aixe  of  i 
area    between    the   Athena*uiii    and    the   United   Sers-ice    Clul 
between  lUeiu.     The  height  of  the  iiorth  summit  is  now  130 
feel,  of  the  south  UXI  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber. 
Interraontiiim,  or  space  between,  may  he  about  70  feet.     la 
Roman  limes  the  Forum  was  very  little  nused  above  the 
level  of  the  river. 

It  ii  now  ccimmonlv  agreed  that  one  of  these  summits  wu 
catwned  originally  willi  the  Arx,  or  Citadel,  the  other  wi^b  ihc 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  to  which,  with  its  sacred  precincl*,  ihr 
nnnie  of  Capilolium  always  properly  bclonireth  Bill  whicb  o( 
the  two  was  sealed  on  the  tiorlhcrn,  and  which  on  the  soDlbeni 
summit,  is  the  (jtieslioo  ;  and  the  statements  of  llie  ancipnia 
themselves  seem  so  luncertaiu,  or  even  contUcling,  that  it  has 
never  yet  been  settled  tu  general  satisfaction. 
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'Hence,'  says  Mr.  Dyef  in  bis  fair  aDd  limnncus  etatt^m^iit  of  lie 
ase,  '  ihe  cotttlictmg  opinions  which  have  prevailed  upon  ihe  subject, 
and  which  have  given  rise  to  two  difierent  schools  of  topo^^rr^phcrs, 
^nerally  characterized  at  presenl  as  the  German  and  Itahati  sciioul. 

t There  h,  indeed,  a  third  class  of  writer^,  who  hi>ld  ibat  the  Capitol  and 
Arx  occupied  the  same  or  isouili-westaiimmit;  bm  this  evidently  ab^unl 
theory  hits  now  so  few  ailiierentit,  ihat  it  will  not  be  necessarj'  lo 
BXaRiine  it.  The  mast  coi)splcuou»  scholars  of  Ihe  German  school  ar« 
Krebuhr,  and  his  followers  Bunsen,  Becker,  Preller,  and  others  ;  and 
these  hold  that  itie  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  seated  on  liie 
■oQlh-Mei^t  summit  of  the  hilL  The  ItaHan  view,  which  i»  directly 
cuntrarj'  tu  this,  was  l^rst  broug^ht  into  vogue  by  X&rdiui  in  the  \itiA 
I  century,  and  has  since  been  held  by  m^ist  Italian  scholars  ftod  topo* 
gTBphera.  It  is  not,  however,  so  esctusively  Italian,  but  tliat  it  bai 
been  adopted  by  some  riUtinguished  German  scJiolars,  among  whom 
nmy  be  named  Gotiling  and  Bi^un,  the  present  accoinpUshed  eecretary 
I       to  tilt  Arcbeeolpg-ical  Inatitute  at  Home.* 

^ft  In  addition  to  these  na.[ncs  we  may  raiise  Mr.  Butiburv,  '"^s 
^rxble  aitd  csulious  an  inr|uirer  as  any  of  tbe  above,  on  the  side 
of  the  German  tbeory.  Sucli  13  the  array  of  aulhorities  on  either 
^_  side.  Mr.  Dyer,  we  must  add,  has  joined  the  Italian  boat,  and 
^B.-warmljr  inaintains  the  theory  that  the  Arx  was  on  the  soutli-we&t 
t  (or  south,  as  for  shortness  we  may  call  it)  and  tbe  Capilol  on 
the  north-east  or  north  summit. 

The  chirf  rause  of  our  difficulty  lies  in  ihe  ambiguity  of  Ihe 
Biicient  authorities  ].  and  this  ainl>igQity  was  undoubtedly  caused 
3iy  the  changes  which  toiik  place  in  the  course  of  ages  in  the  tise 
iVid   destination  of  the   liill   and    its  two   snmniits,      Qrii^iaally 
the  whole  hill  was  called  Tarpeius,  which  seems  tu  hare  been 
le  primitive  Etruscan  desigontioo  ;  but  afterwards  this  name 
ras  strictly  appropriated  to  the  rock  from  wbitH  criininaU  were 
throiVQ  »m  the  south  cminencp.     Komjyt  writers,  however,  and 
especially  poeta,  have  not  scrupled  to  use  the  term  soniptimea  for 
the  S'trutbcrn  summit,  and  somclimrs  for  the  whole  hill  indis- 
criminately.    Again^  the  term  Caplcolium  was  properly  applied 
I       to  the  temple  and  temple  precincts;  but  this  word,  loo,  camp 
^■to  be   used  for  the  whole  hill  when  the  national  imporlance  of 
^rthe  religious  centre  of  the  empire  was  considered  to  outweigh 
that  of  its  military  defences.     Once  more,  even  the  leim  Arx, 
rVhicb  ought  in  strictness   to  have  been   confined  lo  the  fortress, 
ime  eventually  given  sometimes  to  the  whole  hiU,  sometimes 
[still    more   irregularly  to   the  temple   itself  (Ari   Capitolina,  or 
iCiipitoliij,  when   the  real   citadel    bad  ceased,  in  the  security  of 
the  empire,  In  be  maintained  as  a  place  of  slrcnffth,  and   beeoci 
to    lostc   almost    the    tradition    of   in    original    thunicter      The 
ancient  Arx  ceased  lo  be  regarded  os  a  fortress  at  all ;  its  walls 
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weie  perhaps  deoinjisljetl ;  even  its  limits,  like  those  of  Ihe  primi- 
tivp  cilv  on  the  Palaliiie,  am3  afterwards  o/  the  Servian,  c^iis«l 
to  lie  cUsLlnguisbed  or  reiuenibered ;  while  on  the  other  band  \i 
gieat  Temple  of  Jupiter,  surruunded  b_v  its  sacred  enclosui 
aiid  kept,  as  the  depository  af  incalculable  iTcasures,  by 
gaiiisL>n  of  priests  am!  slaves,  walcbing  at  all  its  eates, 
Hjienin^  or  shulting  them  only  on  demand  i>f  the  rhief  pnntiffi 
bi^hei^F  otlifets  of  ihc  stale,  ocquire<3,  perhaps,  more  of  the  ch( 
racter  of  a  fastness  than  the  legitioiate  cita^kl  by  its  sii^e,  Hf 
we  slialt  not  be  surprisod  to  find  the  temple  iisetf  called  sot 
time*  the  Ars  Copitolii,  nor  be  perplexed  bj  this  appare 
coinbinaticiii  uf  both  the  Arx  and  the  Temple  on  the  southe 
heicfht. 

'  It  was  [It  Rome,"  says  Gibbon  in  the  most  interesting  piss 
of  his  j^Iemoirs,  *■  yn  thi-'  l5th  of  October,  1 1 1)4,  as  1  sate  iiiu«ii 
aiiudsl  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  1>arefoote<l  friars  wc 
sinking  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  nridl 
the  Pecline  and  Fall  of  the  city  first  started  to  m_y  niii 
The  church  of  tlie  Ara  Celi,  which  now  crowns  the  north-ea 
beic^it  of  the  hill,  was  in  Gibbon  s  eVcs^  following;  Nardil 
whose  views  had  just  come  into  fashion,  the  actual  site  of  tl 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capilolinus,  and  the  Citadel  lie  suppt 
aci^'tilingly  to  stsuid  upon  the  rival  sumtiiit.  AJl  respect  to 
error,  if  error  it  be,  to  which  we  may  possibly  owe  the  great 
inoEiument  of  historical  genius  of  our  own^  or  perhaps  of 
oHier  country!  We  cannot  but  feel  that  it  was  the  pi<|ui 
contrast  between  the  God  of  Che  Christians  and  Jupiter,  betwi 
the  barefooted  friars  and  the  pontills  and  ilamens,  whlcb  govt 
nest  to  cur  philosppher's  meditjitions,  and  kindled  hia  iiung^inati^ 
ti>  repeople  with  the  ligurea  of  the  past  the  void  of  crntur 
which  liad  issued  in  such  a  cotisumtration.  Xevertholeaa, 
Oenuans,  we  are  bound  to  say,  have  shonn  ht^n  precarious  is 
i'outin^  on  which  this  theory  rests,  anil  in<lccd,  had  not  Mr. 
come  forward  once  more  with  its  rcassertion,  we  should  ha 
regarded  it  as  at  least  tacitly  abandoned  on  all  sides.  If  indevil 
we  thought  that  the  principal  passages  of  antiquity  to  H-bich  m 
our  present  slate  of  knowledge  it  most  mainly  appeal,  ct 
ii(bi)it  of  any  retisunahle  appUorition  in  its  favour,  wc  S'lioi 
consider  it  but  lost  labour  to  reopen  a  fruitless  disi-iiesion] 
tlieui,  i\'htle  in  fact  the  full  solution  of  the  question  lies  m*  iIod 
only  a  few  feet  or  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  siiil, 
few  hours  of  cscavalion  might,  and  one  day  perhaps  will, 
at  rest  for  ever.  As,  however,  the  notion  we  imve  alrei 
sug'gestcd  dilTers  a  little  from  all  the  three  views  hitherto 
pounded, — being  simply  this,  that  originally  the  An  was  not 
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Temple  soutb,  but  in  later  times  the  Arx  (north)  was  dkusoil 
ami  lorgntten,  and  the  Ttmple  (south)  sfmiptimeB  usuT])e(I  its 
appellation, — we  will  beg  the  reader's  attention  lo  the  rmnuus 
aarrative  of  Tacitus,  whicli  all  agree  ought  to  he  derisive.  We 
speak  in  the  interest  of  Tacitus  himself;  we  arc  unwilling  that 
any  cloud  of  ninbis:uilj  nhiiuld  lie  upon  one  of  the  most  striking 
ami  graphic  reEations  of  ihe  most  picturesque  writer  nf  iintiquiij. 
I  The  hUtorian  thus  ilescribea  the  assault  uf  the  Capitol  hy  the 
^^■oldiers  of  Vitellius  : — 

^^V  '  After  skirting  ivitti  rajiiil  march  the  Ffjriini  ami  the  temples  which 
^HaverKunif  it,  they  i-liarge  itp  tiie  liill  (1),  in  the  foot  oC  the  guLmt  of  the 
r  Capitoliiie  fortresa  (2).  Tliere  were  formerly  porticos  on  the  flank  of 
I  the  ascul:,  on  tlie  rig;lit  as  you  mounted  it  (3),  und  the  def^^ndenn, 
I  issuing  on  the  roofs  of  these,  overwhehneil  ttie  Viitilhaos  with  idea  and 
stones.  The  Vitelliaos  were  unprovided  with  any  weapons  hut  their 
su-urd»,  urn!  they  could  not  w^it  the  arrival  of  eiiginea  and  missiles.  So 
Ihey  threw  torches  into  Uie  projecting  portieOt  and  followed  the  course 
i>f  jIii'  fire.  Tiie}'  vvnidd  have  burnt  the  gates  u^  ilit  Ctipiinl  and  burst 
in,  lind  tiut  8abiiiu5  tlung  a  number  of  giatue^  (4),  the  nioiiuRients  of 
our  attceytors.  before  tiiem,  and  »o  blocked  up  iht;  approach  as  with  a 
wall.  The  Vilellian»,  repulse^l  here,  now  make  their  attack  at  other 
points  of  access  (5),  iu  the  direction  of  the  Grove  of  the  Af^yluin,  and 
aj^n  where  the  Tarp^iaii  Kock  i»  approached  by  tlic  Hundred  Steps. 
At  both  places  the  attstck  uas  imexpei'ted ;  but  that  near  tlii?  Asylum 
was  the  closest  and  fierccdt,  ^ior  could  the  asMiilanCs  bt  checked, 
climbing  as  they  diri  alori^  the  continuous  edifices,  which,  in  the 
•ecurity  of  peace,  were  allowed  to  rise  aloft  to  flie  (eve!  of  (lie  Capitol 
itself  (6),  Whether  it  was  [he  bpsieg-trs  who  set  fire  to  llie  bnildiny^s 
or  the  besiege*!,  as  is  more  commonly  reported,  in  order  lo  check  the 
enemy's  ailvance  has  not  been  ascertaintd .  The  flames,  however, 
ipread  from  thence  to  the  porticos  altaclied  to  the  houses:  the  eaglc9 
the  roof  (the  slanting  rali:en'  HMppnrting  Ihe  a].>ex  of  the  pediraent), 
intr  old  and  dry  woikI,  caught  fire  nnd  fed  the  contlpgmtion.  Thus 
the  Capitol,  its  gates  (7)  slill  shut,  undefended  and  wiistormed,  was 
omsuined  to  ashes,'"  Upon 

twe.  Hint.  iii.  71.  "  Ciia  B^ine  fomm  ^t  inuniaentia  l^ro  lempla  imcierrfcti 

igiiiit   tu'U'ni   pt^r   a.ilV£rAin]   collem,   iisiui'   ad    primas   Cnphalk»a-    atc'is  (bres. 

ant  niiliiiiiitas   purticim  in  lalt^i~v   L'livi,  ilt^xtm.' siibcuunliiifi  :  in   quanim  1»!Ctiini 

"'  1  Hi%IS  te(!a1i)<]"^   VjtclliaDns  filimtFbaDt.     NmiHi;  illU  iiiu.nuR,   nUi   ^Iiiiliis, 

t:  et  arciswiv  tonneiila,  aut  nd».illa  K-la,  lougam  Tidtbamr ;  iagys  ia  pro- 

ddneiitoiu  porticnak  jecvro,  oi  se<|riftiiaiitiir  i^cm;  &[Rbnst&squt;  Cji|>it<ulii  forts 

|M."liMni*9f!}1,  ni  SuUiiius  ravulsaa  aD(3ii|ue  staluBS,  discora  tuajoruni,  iu   ipso  aditu, 

vice  ninrr,  cbiveissct.     Turn  diTersos  Cspin'lii  aditu*  iDvjulum,  jujta  Iwiiiu  Asjlj, 

ft  qnn  Tarpi'ia  nipes  ccBtam  gnulilnus  iiilitur.     lupro^isa  'itraque  vih;  proptoi- 

nl'pie  ai'riur  [H^f  A'.jltim  iegraebivt.     Net'  timi  jintprant  BcanJerdi-s  jut  (.•■lujum.'ln 

ii'ilitirii  :  ■IllU',  nl  iii  nndtn  pnc?,  iu  altiiiti  nhtn  kdIiliu  rupilolii  it-ijiDiliniiit.     lliu 

nltjtiif:itur,   tKaciU   tcclis    op|.iUEn[i1or*s   iiijeci-riiii,   aii  obwsBi,  qii:i'  crilirwr   faiiia 

I'lL.  ijU'>  UtltuiM  ac  progrcHos  4(;p4.-LlerL*Dt.     luilv  Inptuc  igiiis  in  pvrtii.'M$  App<«itii\i 

B<Jil)ui:    mox   suKiucbUK   &9^gitiin  uiyaxlK   TVteru   ligno   traxcmiit  damiuani 

aliienitiEqU'C, 


Upon  this  passajire   we  submit  tUe  follon-ing  coinmcritnrv  Wl 
reference  lo  the  points  wc  huve  numbcreil  in  the  above  piir 
(1)  Tlie  only  at'foss  to  theCftplloI  or  the  Ant  from  the  Fonim 
hy  tlje  ClUus  Capitolinus,  tlin  IJnc  of  the  triumphnl  pro 
which  rose  from  liefijre  the  Temple  of  Concoidj  cUinbotl  ibe  fi| 
of  the  hill  unil^r  the  Tabularium  from  right  tn  left,  refu-hn) 
a  bend  or  zigzn^g  perhaps    (be    level    or    lauding-placr    of 


Qaenvhr 


Sic  C»piUiliiiia,  cliuiui  furibui,  iDiicfcntam  «l  Inilinptuni, 

tatcrmonlti 
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Qlermontium.  Find  tlien,  as  wg  conceive,  bemling  again  to  the 
eft,  mouDted  to  the  foot  of  the  ^tes  (primiE  ftiresj  iil'  the 
Capiloline  Temple  on  the  south-west  summit.  (2)  The  lerm 
*  fortress '  ^Arx)  is  here  njiplied  to  thie  TeinpJe,  i.  c.  to  the 
sacre«J  precincts,  surrouinled  no  doubt  with  an  outer  wall  nnd 
cloister,  nnd  rendered  to  some'  extent  delVnaible,  which  embraced 
the  tripJe  faoe  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and  bure  the 
comprehensive  title  of  Capitolium,  or  as  here  the  Anc  Capito- 
lina.  (3)  The  latter  part  of  t!ie  ascent  from  the  leve!  of  the  Inter- 
montium  wimlU  doubtiess  be  skirted  with  porticos,  or  propylipo, 
on  Itii?  rij;lit-liand  side.  On  the  left  ibe  clifT  would  descend 
from  it,  (4)  The  Capitol  would  of  course  abound  with  staluca; 
but  we  should  not  expect  a  bore  forliftcation  like  the  aucieat 
"  rx  (if  it  is  of  the  Ars  proper  that  Tacitus  is  speoliin^)  to 
FiiTnish  such  precious  materials  for  a  hasty  defence,  (5)  The 
Vitellians,  we  conceive,  hpinjj  rejtuUed  at  the  front  gales, 
descended  the  hill;  one  parly  diverged  into  the  Intcrmontiam, 
and  renewed  the  assault  from  the  steps  wliich  led  from  the  Orove 
of  the  Asylum  to  the  north  aide  of  the  Temple  :  another  re-entered 
tlie  I'rjrum,  ran  round  the  base  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  and  scaled 
the  hill  again  by  the  Hundred  Steps,  so  as  to  take  the  Temple  on 
the  south.  (0)  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  the  common  error 
chat  this  passage  indicates  tlie  existence  of  houses  at  Rome  of 
the  huiirht  of  the  Capitolinc  Hill,  that  is,  an  hundred  feet  and 
upTvards.  Tacitus  is  speaking  of  bouses  which  stood  on  the 
Intermontium,  more  than  half  way  up  ihe  hill.  (7)  It  will  be 
observed  that  TacitUs  has  three  times  spoken  of  the  gates  t  once 
of  the  Capitoline  fortress  as  he  calls  it,  and  twice  of  the  CapJtol. 
From  the  rontext  it  appears,  as  we  contend,  indisputably,  thai 
these  all  refer  lo  the  same  mass  of  builtUnj;,  The  gTites  of  the 
Ca]>ito],  then,  were  protected  from  the  Vitellians  by  the  statues: 
they  were  still  closed  when  the  fire  reached  them;  and  though 
the  place  was  neittter  attacked  nor  defended,  that  is,  by  engines 
and  military  means,  it  was  consumed  by  the  accidental  con- 
flagration. If  this  commentnry  be  correct,  the  locality  can  be  no 
other  ttian  tlie  southern  summit,  nnd  this  must  have  been,  as  we 
contend,  the  site  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  but  the  Arx  proper 
htu  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  Arx  of  the  CapiloK  in  the 
language  of  Tacilus,  is  the  Capitol  itself,  and  is  altogether 
dilTerent  from  Ihe  original  or  proper  Arx.  The  defensibility  of 
the  ancient  temples  generally  (tt'nipla  muris  cincta,  says  TacitUB 
elsewhere)  is  sufficiently  well  kni»wn,  and  we  need  m.^ke  no 
difficulty  about  the  phniae  here  used.  The  defence  of  (be  irinple 
of  C'amuloduaum  agalust  the  Iceui  is  a  rase  in  point.  It  was 
of  course  oot  in  the  ceils  uf  that  temple,  neither  larger  nor  liifhier 
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perltaps  than  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  that  the  Rotnao  coIodu 
look  ict'ugc,  but  in  the  preciacla^  bowever  imjverfectljF*  furttfic 
wbicli  surrounded  it. 

Such,  then,  is  our  conception  of  the  passage.  Mr.  Dyer,  on  the 
contrary,  admits  the  attack  to  have  been  made  on  the  soutliiiRii 
hill,  but  uses  this  is  an  srcfjinem  for  placing  upon  it  tit* 
primitive  or  proper  Arx,  wliicli  he  maintains  to  be  the  Capitoline 
forbtess  of  Tacitus,  The  temple,  oi"  Capitol,  however,  wbicb 
caught  fire  in  the  attack,  he  supposes  lo  be  an  entirely  differ 
building,  and  lo  have  stood  uu  the  other  summit ;  that  is  to 
about  tATi  hundred  yards  distant,  beyond  the  Inlcrmnatium  and 
many  intervening  edifices-  This  is  hi^tly  improbable  in  itwW, 
but  we  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  ^  gates  '  uf  Tacitm 
thrice  repeated  can,  in  tlie  connexion  in  wliich  they  stand,  be 
applied  bv  him  to  two  distinct  and  distant  edl^ceft,* 

We  forbear  from  further  discussion  of  the  autlioriticft,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  render  interesiing  or  even  generally  tntelligibli 
but  Mr.  Dyer  may  be  assured  that  we  have  not  overlouked 
appeals  lo  them.      It  will  be  sulHcient  to  add  that   ilte   tlii 
which  wp  have  sought    tn    Cunfirm  is  after  all  ftgreeable  Xn  wt 
we  might  expect  a  jJTiori  lo  find.      The  old  tradition  a^Riioi 
that  the  Sahines  occupied  the  northern,  while  the  Uomnus  be 
the  southern  eminence  ;  but  the  nalucc  of  KingTatius,  accor 
to  the  Ipg^nd,   was  situated    in  the  Arx.     The  primitive 
therefore  was    on    the    north.       Again,   when    the    twi>    nalic 
coalesced,  the  An,   we  are  told,  became  the   fortress  ol'  tht 
common  city:  where  should  we  expect  this  to  he,  but  on  t\ 
iiiffficsi  point,  the  axpa,  as  the  fireeks  called  it,  of  the  whole  hil 
Indeed   in  the   Greek    writers,    who   opposed    the    turni    inea 
KoEXiTcJAiov,  the  superior  height  of  the  former  is  dearly  iac 


*  Itoiny  he  wDTlb  while  td  sbow  in  u  few  worilshuw  groandleaa  ii 
Mr.  Dj^er's  Gubsidiary  ftrgumuDts.    Ovid  bus  the  line  — 

'  (jua  flirt  aubliioes  ulla  Moueta  grsdiu,' 

Now  the  (toi|)Ib  ot  Jutio  Moacta,  gajn  Mr,  Djer,  b  kno*n  to  Iist*  Iteen  in  • 
Ari;  au-il  lie  euDCmvi's  ihis  |>assoge.  ■whitli  he  fnucieK  is  oWure,  lo  nu-nti  tb»l 
tcrD|ilt'  Ktooil  at  lUe  huad  of  the  welt-kuown  Ouiuin  Grndu^,  or  tlun'lml  H 
arwl  ihvrffua"  on  (he  ¥ouihcru  fuinmii.     Thtre  is,  however,  do  uliwurit; 
Uif  wontfi,  iiiir.  if  iherii  wun\  would  Mr.  Dj'er's  initrpreiaiion,  which  u  i 
mnlicall}- iuailniisfilili',  nvnil  to  dear  il  up.     The  wst  nr'Tero'  iu  Uiv  tvaat 
'  eflfcro,'  lo  raise,  if  uncDnijncyn,  is  ftufficii^Dtlj  eitalilished.     Thus  VirgU 

'  SnMimeinque  feres  nJ  udeni  c<bIL 
Hftgnaitimuni  iEu«ui.' 
Ovid  meaat.  to  uj, 

'  Where  bigb  Moneti  rears  her  siair  &Ioft.* 
Pfohibly  iKl-  shrine  of  .luco  was  ni^i  on  a  IflRy  bi^Rcraent,  >o  ui  tu  ^■fl  vt* 
aborc  the  walls  of  the  An,     A  pri>SL-  irriwr  iroiild.  have  uid  tinit  llic  tritipW 
nued  aloft  00  luspi,  but  the  inTi;rsion  may  be  pardoned  ia  »  poet. 
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caied,  a  distinction  which  is  lost  to  us,  but  not  pcrliaps  to  the 
Komnas  tbemselvea,  in  ibe  use  of  tijp  Latin  An, 

Oa  mmters  of  this  kind,  unrtrtaiu  as  our  cunclusioiis  must  be 
at  iKst,  it  ia  pe-ruHarl/  desirable  \o  speak  with  moderntiun.  snd 
.we  must  not  omit  Hi  express  our  diaappointracnt  at  the  bilicrness 
*fitli  wLifh  Mr.  D^er  almost  tbrougboul  pursue*  his  preOetessor 
William  Bctker.  There  is  nothing  indeed  to  be  said  in 
defence  of  Becker's  own  tone  in  <liscussing  these  inattera  with 

)»  compeers,  but  with  such  a  painful  pxanipl?  before  us  there  is 

more  reason  fur  guarding  ourselves  against  the  aa.me  fault, 

all  bis  defects  of  temper,  and  with  many  slips  in  nr^ument, 

ierker's  manual  of  Roman  ti>]i<>g;r»pby  is  far  the  dearest,  and 
OD  the  whole  the  nrnst  satisfacluiy,  uf  any,  and  Mr.  Dyer  himself 
acknowledf^es  that  without  its  help  and  guidance  he  could  not 
bave  execiited  bis  own  work,  jMr,  iJyer  mny  be  assured  ihat  he 
bas  placed  the  mere  English  scholar  under  similar  ohli|rations  Iti 
himself,  and  tlioug'ti  his  conclusions  on  vnnous  points  may  not  bo 
always  admissible,  he  has  secured  himself  a  reputation  in  lliis 
peculiar  deparlmenl  of  literature  which  can  only  be  maiTed  by 
ijidicatloDs  of  jealousy  or  ill-temper  towards  liis  rivals. 

We  might  be  tempted   by  our  own  personal   interest  in  such 

ueatiims,  and  with  the  advantage  of  so  able  and  instructive  a 
cicerone,  to  examine  still  further  the  details  of  Roman  topo- 
CTapby  ;  to  trace,  a*  closely  as  we  could,  the  limits  of  the  ascer- 
taiued,  ibe  probable,  and  the  possil>le,  fighting  our  way  inch  by 
it>ch  amun^  the  ruins  of  the  past,  and  doing  battle  with  rival 
lopoiETajvheru  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  over  the  unbiiric<l  botliei 
of  palaces  and  temples.  But  we  absciiin  from  discussions  unfitted 
for  these  patjeai,  and  (urn  To  another  branch  of  our  author's 
subject,  wliich  may  be  more  gt;nerally  ^.ttractive — the  history  of 
the  city  itself, — not  its  civil  and  political,  but  its  physical  or 
tnntL'rial  history,  which  Mr.  Dyer  has  treated,  after  liunsen  and 
Niebuhr,  with  great  clearness  and  preiisioa,  A  poem  ol  no 
at  power  made,  as  we  remember,  a  sensation  some  thirtv  years 
from  its  striking  and  original  conception.      The  *  Pelican 

slatid'  of  James  Montgomery  recorded  the  vision  of  a  spirit  who 

rooded  over  the  waters  of  the  S«)uthern  Pacific,  and   watched 
'mm  aj;e  to  age  the  (jjuwlh  of  a  coral  island  in  the  expanse  of 

icean,  fioiii  the  birlh  of  the  first  madrepore  which  buiU  its  house 
at  the  bottom  of  the  waves,  to  the  production  of  a  rock,  ii  reef,  an 
i»land,  and  a  continent,  the  parent  of  cities  and  the  abode  of 
Imman  souls.  The  charm  of  this  fanciful  poem  lay  in  the  de- 
solateneM  of  this  long  protracted  vigil,  gradually  ripening  under 
the  eye  of  Providence  to  a  moral  and  human  interest,  and  cXoilDg 
the  Bubliincal  aspirations,  in  devotiunal  impulses  and  hopes  of 
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ijnmortaUty.  But  how  far  more  thrilling  would  be  tlie  iboue 
and  ima^innlKms  of  the  ^<)ine,  or  svlph,  or  genius,  if  such  tb 
be,  who  has  gazed,  it  may  ht;  unseen  upon  the  fateful  spoi  v 
Home  sUrad  and  stands,  from  the  time  when  it  first  heavt-d  with 
the  throes  of  creatian,  ur  responded  to  the  plastic  hand  nf  onrinic 
revolution;  who  has  witnessed  the  upraising;  of  its  S^^ven  Hitl*, 
the  excavation  of  its  valleys  and  watercourses,,  the  rlothtns  ut 
soil  witti  forcBts,  the  successive  iidin hi  Cation  of  beasts  and  ssv. 
men,  ol  warrJorSj  philosophers,  emperors,  add  pontiffs, — ^the  si 
Hurtuntions  of  the  external  features  of  its  occupation,  from  I 
rude  hill  fort  to  the  municipal  burgh,  the  imperial  citr, 
refuge  of  perishing  arts  and  learning,  the  most  Vicnerable  Bi' 
mejit  of  a  venerated  antiquity  I  Even  now  science  enables  ui 
lo  relracej  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  elemental  confi^ura.! 
of  itint  Solemn  site  at  various  distinct  hut  nndt-finahle  epoc 
Fire  and  water  have  borne  sway  alternately  over  the  soil  of  Ro 
The  dire  contest  beiween  the  great  rival  powers  of  Nal 
which  Lucretius,  the  ptiet  of  Nature,  depicts  io  the  realms 
space,  has  actually  occurred  in  the  course  of  ages  on  t)i.e  v 
sp<»t  upon  which  he,  all  unconsciously,  described  il.  U'e  mi 
well  have  spared  a  trite  alluslo'n  to  Phaithoil  an<l  the  Horw^ 
the  ti-\ia,  for  tije  burst  of  sensibiliiy  with  which  the  INIuse  of  a 
Rinnan  Sedgwick  min^lit  have  hailed  the  convulsive  btrthpaa^  of 
the  Tiber  and  the  Adio,  the  Quirinal,  and  the  Palaiine.* 

First  of  all,  the  soil  of  the  Janlculan  and  the  V'aiimn  h 
bears  witness,  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  whicli  ihev  are  mai: 
composed,   and   in  llieir   vast  dejiosits  of  marine  fonnalions, 
the  primal  epoch  when  Italy  lay  prostrate  beneath  the  waleTS 
the  ocean,  before  the  loiifr  chain  of  the  Apennines  was  upre 
from  below  and  became  the  watershed  from  which  on  eitber  x 
the  salt  floods  rolled  aw»y  into  the  upper  and  tbe  lower 
But  wlien  this  liquid  mass  had  subsided,  or  while   it  was  still 
subsiding  to    the   level   assignetl  to  it  for  the   fulnre,    n   sfcoi 
series  of  revolutions  bcnoaUi  thi?  soil  must  have  thrown  up 
Seven  Hills  which  front  the  Janiculan,  by  llie  force   of  igm 
action.    The  tuia  whicb  fitrms  the  nucleus  of  these  masses  at 
the  fusivo  powers  of  lire.     These  nine  hills  or  ridges  must  al 
lime  have  formed,  together  with  thePiocian  and  the  Moote  M 
a  complete  barrier  to   the  waters  flowing  down  from   the    val; 
above.  Tlie  drainajre  ofCenlral  Italy  descentUng  along  the  c 
of  the  Tiber,  the  Nar,  and  the  Auio,  must  have  been  retained 
this  period  in  a  wide  basin,  and  constituted  a  great  inlnnd  lake. 


Com  semel  in  t<rria  fiierit  aaperanlior  Tgnis; 

£t  ivutcl,  Ut  fajsB  'at,  humor  TegoBrit  in  wii^  ftc— v.  89>. 
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TliuB  we  find  that  the  plain  in  which  Rome  stands,  and  the  low 
levels  which  nitersrct  her  hilU,  l;y~iQ^  between  the  mariae  heights 
on  the  one  side,  and  Lbe  volcanic*  heights  on  tlie  other,  and 
mnning  up  among  them  in  various  directions,  are  a  freshwater 
formation  ;  the  clay  and  gravel  which  compose  them,  abounding 
in  freshwater  remains,  are  a  deposit  of  the  lake  above  described 
'^the  scouring^  of  llic  Sabine  and  Etruscan  vallejs,  since  th^ 
period  of  the  S'ea's  retreat,  i'tie  Tiher,  if  Tiber  it  mi^ht  be 
called — to  which,  as  to  the  Peoeus  of  Lucan  when  it  stagnated  in 
the  Tliessalian  valley,  '  croscere  cursua  eral,' — nu^t  liave  reached, 
judginj:;;  from  the  height  at  which  these  remains  arc  iniceahle,  to 
130  feet  above  its  present  level.  But  finally  we  must  suppose 
that  iii*w  convulsions  forced  eventually  an  opening  in  tbese  hills, 
between  the  Jamculan^and  Aventine,  and  alUiwed  tbe  lake  to 
drain  away^  the  waters  lo  settle  themselves  in  a  defined  channel, 
and  Iwcome  at  last  the  gtaiuine  Tiber,  the  ancient  Father  Tiber,  of 
whom  poets  and  historians  have  sung  and  &atd  for  fivc-Eind- 
twciity  centuries. 

AiiotLier  a^e  succeed?,  and  the  plain  is  crowned  with  hmg, 
rank  vegetation, ahoundinj:  with  rnany-colourcd  (lowers  in  spring, 
but  pijrchcd  and  crackling  almost  like  a  stubble-field  under  tlie 
feet  after  the  long  drought  of  summer.  The  hills  wave  with 
groves  of  oak  and  ilex,  but  their  level  summits  rarely  rise  alxive 
an  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  form  and  subslanre  they  are 
rather  ledges  of  tock  tijan  hills,  on  the  sides  of  which  tuiia  of 
brushwood  clinj;:  and  neslle,  but  grass  can  with  difiiculty  ^xovi. 
The  waters  trickling  down  their  slopes,  fed  by  the  mcdalure  of 
iheir  inviolate  forests,  singttnte  in  the  hollows  between  (hem, 
and  nourish  a  tangled  jungle  of  undernood,  the  lair  of  wolvci 
and  bufTiilos,  of  wild  bcasta,  and  presently  of  men  still  wilder. 
One  of  tliese  hills  at  least,  the  Avcniine,  frtill  bears  some  lingering 
traces  of  ila  fiery  origin  ;  blasts  of  snmke  and  flame  are  imagined 
at  times  to  issue  from  iX  ;  and  long  after  these  liave  become 
finally  exlingULslied  the  tradition  of  them  survives  among  the 
tribes  of  the  vicinity,  who  believe  that  the  spot  is  ^till  the  fast- 
ness of  a  monstrous  giant,  who  robs  them  of  their  cattle,  and 
flefics  the  clialLengc  of  their  champion  by  vomiting  fire  from  his 
throat.  This  is  the  furthest  point  to  which  legend  and  tradition 
reath  ;  and  it  lis  interesting  to  observe  the  devout  animation  with 
which  the  Romans  of  the  Kmpire  recur  to  it.  Hard  and  material 
as  they  are,  and  insensible  to  the  spiritual  experiences  of  their 
own  exhausted  civilization,  they  still  cling  fofidly  to  the  imagi- 
nation that  a  deity,  be  he  who  he  may,  once  seen  by  favoured 
worahippers,  possesses  the  throne  of  the  Capiloline ;  tiiat  Janus 
ftnd  Satuta  founded  each  hii  city  upon  opposing  iummits ;  that 
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one  of  the  great  gixla  of  Olympus  is  still  the  patron  of  rach 
the  sacred  li'ills  of  Rome,  The  rude  Ic^g'eiids  i>f  antiquity 
Sanrlion€(]  and  attested  Id  thcif  cJeS  by  the  maxvtllous  disi 
uf  clivinii?  power  wliicli  has  since  reveiileO  itself  Tu  the  vrt 
With  a  just  and  natural  pride  they  rnnlrnst  the  hrillinnt  el'irri 
their  own  rliiys  wtth  th**5e  obscure  hut  provtilenlint  hv^\na'i\ 
and  belipvc  ihat  frum  the  first  the  fated  empire  of  Rome 
prophesied  in  no  douhtful  strains  by  the  god  Apolli*  and 
seer  Carmenla.  Not  Virgil  only  and  Horace,  but  Ovid  lod 
Prop&rcius,  turn  with  piuus  enthusiasm  from  their  own  spSet: 
palaces  and  temples  to  the  wicker  hutofiiomulus  and  the  thatch 
roui  of  the  Capitol,  Still  further,  they  sweep  away  frum  tl: 
mind's  eye  the  existing  monuments  of  twenty  generations, 
love  t(>  restore  the  time  when  the  cattle  luwed  in  the  Furum  and 
tlie  Carina",  and  wulves  were  stalled  in  the  cave  of  the  LupemL 
'Who  would  think,' exclaims  Ovid,  '  that  this  simple  Sjxit  lieU 
3f>  wide  a  place  in  the  concerns  ol'  destiny  ?' ' 

Tbe  features  of  this  timc-linnnureil  scene  are   of   extren 
moderate  proportions..     The  Tiber  itself,  the  most  tUusirimi*! 
rivers,  stiaitly  girded   as  it  is   by  the  double  lines   of  buildil 
t]irough  which  it  flwws,  is  liitle  more  llian  fifty  yards  in  wk 
and  above  and  below  the  city,  where  it  has  more  scope  to  vtt 
and   expand,    does  not  generally    exceed  eighty  or  a   handr 
Though  it  sweeps    ahjng    with    great    power    and    concent 
energy,  it  is  only  from  its  historic  associations  that  it  rau  exe 
enthusiasm  or  even  command  admiration.     We    r«*meiiiber 
disappoiutcnent   and  coiitcmpt  with  which   it   was  r^nirtletl  bl 
genuine  child  of  nature,  .1  young  American  officer,  with  mi 
we  ortce  found  ourselves  perambulating  the  Eternal  Oitv. 
roinpnnion,  fresh,  as  all  bis  convcrsaliun  showed,  from  a  tnilil 
station  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  and  without  the  smdlrt^ 
intcresi  in  antiquitv,  of  which  he  was  indeed  profoLiuJIy  i^uftaoL 
gazed  as  he  was  bid,  but  without  sympathy,  and  alinost  witbi 
remark,  on  the  august  ruins  uf  the  Forum ;  but  when  we  int 
(liiced  him  to  the  view  of  the  yellow  Tiber,  he  broke  out  for ' 
first  time  with  a  natural  e.iipression  of  surprise  and  mnrlilirntij 
'WhalP  he  esclaimcd,  'is  that  the  furious  Tiber,  cbafjn^r 
his  banks,  which  Ca>sar  and  Cassius  were  so  proud  of  swimt 
across?      We  should  think  ngthing  of  such  a  creek  as  that  in 
cimntry.'      It  seems  that  in  reading  Shakspeare,  from    which  be 
had  got  all  he  knew  of  Roman  history,  as  a  greater  soldier  lleril 
from  the  same  source  his  slender  knowledge  of  English,  be 
pictured  the  Tiber  to  himself  as  such  a  torrent  as  his  otrn 


■  Quia  hmtsm  foti  c^dM  habere  locamf — OTid,  Faiti,  i.  MS. 
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sissippi,  foil  of  ^"C*  **^  aMmya%,  bmm  -w^mAyiDji^af  -Bamf 

ever  emei^ca ;  amd  gnat 

viewing  in  its  nal 

romantic  mtamm.     If  he  Ind  erio- 

Jnlios  Cssar,  who  hiied  to  wHf  dr 

sufficient  piw^  bov  aock  tbe  cnaC 

ezasgentcd  bv  bliad 

The  Seren  HtUs  timm  m 
portionetl  to  this  demda 
north,  which  roiri  wiiha 
the  Arentiiie  on  the  sovth, 
these  hills  fallow  a  ae^tocBS  •at 
circle.  The  QuiiDal,  ihe  TksaaL  ihe 
Oriian,  wbiirfa  lie  j 
from  the  coaunon  ridbe  wiaA 
■lopes  awav  on  the  Caiihu  ade 
AnxJtl'a  iUnstntiaa  is  wmtA  sfpeov,  ile 
projectii:^  tcngnes  of  hill,  to  the  Hbbbbi  «£  am 
KnufJdes  repumjitiMg  the  ni^  Sum.  nacfti 
back  of  the  band  t^goifesbpeMEWMift.  TacI 
Arentioe  stand  apart  as  icatiBtlB  to  faasi  ae  tCmam,  imoL 
descending  or  aaoeaifiB^  ibc^  ^id  tmxwuM.  Cmk.  m  ^e  vmOKt  «f 
the  wh(^  S^^oop*  lie*  *be  se^oaoBC  Psu^aK,  rti— fr 
by  three  conneded  laOns, 
cessible  to  man  &oh  the  wafteoi  naa  fltt^MoC  ja  ^ueol-  Ta* 
beigfats  of  these  hilk,  level,  as  we  lone  awt.  iv  sear3v  a^.ae  lucar 
snmmits,  have  bees  Tariomij  earatosled,  hoc  aoMbr  avrs^Mfft  ca^ 
ceed  an  handled  aad  fifiT  fieei  fbaaa  vam  a«a«  le«^  <(if  "iut  f  jmsl. 
The  Palatine  is  a  trapea— ,  twv  «do  «€  wiadki  *««  wvwic  itawr 
bondred  and  the  other  two  abiwt  iam  haHipad  jwAs  iin  jm^Ii, 
^It  maj  be  cumyied  in  size  aHdiasha|icwsDs  !&«  hiawit  <ttf  ^^•^14' 
ings  endosii^  Hanover-aqBaie,  fact  ween  Oriwrd  stowt  niitf  '><«»■ 
doit-street  in  London.  Tne  Arcntine,  less  RfsWih'  ib<sfM<,  as 
aboot  equal  in  dimmrinni ;  the  Cyhiline,  wilfe  ils  t»«*MMMSs 
and  saddle  between  dieai,  is  the  —alVitf  of  the  £«*«»  HSSs,  «mI 
does  not  mocfa  exceed  three  bnnJrad  and  fiftf  vaeds  in  inmt^  Iff 
one  himdred  in  breadth.  Of  the  od/tr  emnmtmtK*,  wiatAt  Xmum 
few  distinct  features,  and  are,  in  iact,  toenK  nadshrtyjna  «f  « 
single  hill,  the  Vixninal  is  the  "-*»*■*  and'tbe  btvt   i'.fcnui; 


*  Some  of  ov  eaiBpKuoa'i  lourki,  viww,  b/««*4r.  v«  (7  m>  mmmk  /ijkwJ 
as  a  Eample  of  his  claw  in  boek-kMwledjp;  v«n  eniaw^^  iC««rat:-«>  -4**^.  tt->a* 
of  the  olden  tune  eawoKnlf  eaWnalneJia  s  utrv  vmt^rj,  ^ritm  tt«  M<>»«M  i» 
STDuo jmoiu  with  tb«  barianas,  and  aovdt^  vith  Mp<u«4M«ad.  ' ^  <k*  Immfci 
column  be  otMemd,  *  Nov  I  call  that  ^utc  sa  cfa^nt  taa)6akf«  OMwftMW  >M 
autiqaity.' 
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the  Esquifiue  and  the  Csliaa  extend  ovet  considerable  t^wc*^ 
These  two  Latter  and  theQuirinal  have  eatih  inore  thau  oae  knoll 
to  whicli  at   an  early  period  distinct  names  were    amgnixlT 
which  were  apparently  lost  to  view  and  to   reooUection  wk 
covered  with  ihe  building*  of  the  cily. 

The  ancient  legend  of  Rotne  followed,  Jl  may  be  pTf»iime<l, ! 
true  tradition  when  it  assi^ed  tlic  Palatine  for  the  cradle  ol' 
Roinati  state.     So  much  we  may  emhrace  at  least  of  lh«  9iary  < 
Romulus,  that   the  founders  of  Rome  were  a  band   of 
and  outlaws,  and  none  of  the  Seven  Hills  was  bo  weJI  calcul 
for  the  retreat  of  those  *  wolves  of  Ilaly  '  as  that  wnrpwi 
of  the   Palatine  encompassed  by  marsh  and  jungle.       But 
Roman  hills  form  an  isolated  cluster  in  the  centre  of  a  vride  «B* 
tended  plain ;  and  it  is  probable  that  more  than  one  of  ibem  «M 
seized  from  an  early  period  for  the  fa^itness  of  the  tribes  wliicti 
roamed  over  the  Campa^na,  whether  they  occupied  landa  of  then 
own  or  merely  plutvlercd  those  of  their  neighbours.  Tlic  iirij^inil 
hostility  of  the  men  of  the  Palatine  and  of  the  Quirinal,  tbe  con- 
test between  them  for  the  Capitoline,  thetr  eventual   malit 
lod  the  successive  occupation  of  the  C^lian,  the  ATentine,  Knc 
resi,  by  the  colonies  of  the  united  city,  are  DWtters  ujxm  wk 
history  becomes  more  and   more  sliy  of  prononncing.      For 
topn^g^raphcr  it  ib  suflicient   tn    mark    Ihe  era  when  the  c-uinnwo 
rampart  was  extended  to  compreLend  the  seven  heights  ina  sin^ 
aiclosurej  and   the  opposite  slope  of  the  JajiicnUn  itaelf  wi 
crowned  with   a   fortress,  connected   perhaps   with    the  citv  bvi 
doable  line  of  wall  and  a  bridg^e.     The  Janiculon  hill  rises 
an  hundred!  feet  above  the  highest  ekvation  on  the   left  baokl 
and  from  its  Arx,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  ^te  S.  iNmc 
the  Sev[?n  Hills  He  expanded  tn  the  view  in  their  full  ditnauddoi. 
"■  From  this  point,'  said  Martial,  many  centuries  later,  '  you  BUghi 
behold  the  seven  lordly  mounts,  and  measure  the  entire  size  of 
Rome.'* 

What  was  the  romie  of  fortificatioa  adopted  for  the  defe 
of  the  Servian  city,  as  this  inhfl-bited  enclosure  may  be  d» 
nated,  seems  to  be  little  determined.  The  Roman  wTilers  ind« 
of  a  later  dnte  spoke  of  it  commonly  as  a  continuous  wall ;  but 
t^if  wall,  they  acknowledge,  had  disappeared  almost  entirdj^^ 
in  the  time  of  Augustas,  and  in  many  parts  even  tbe  ImMiads  ^^M 
the  original  city  wete  completely  forgotten.f     We  may  pjesum^^ 
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*  '  Bine  scptem  dominos  ^idsre  mantes. 

F,t  Ulaln  IJCct  cftlnitljl:  liotoani.'— Martial,  Iv.  M. 
t  "Williin  the  Irtat  few  inoutbs,  we  are  informtdt  abwnl  thirty  y&fdi  of  _ 
tble  woll,  cliuii>:i>il   by  thu  tuitiqimriL-!-  for  Servuui,   have  been  ducowrvfl  sod 
bttrr  oil  llie  ^ciuihcn]  ridge  of  tla«  Avi-uuiii,-.  , 
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it  the  cUtmices  ot  tbc  voters  were  ^sanWHr  >n<]  the  beifbtl 
CDnaerted  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  aad  along  tfaendgeal  tbelack 
of  the  Vimioal  and  Enfoiline  tberv  vat  ^  cai^<n  Tavpatt 
which  remaiacid  vitli  £bK  special  name  ti^  the  A^pgr  down  to  a 
late  perind  ia  the  hiaiUmj  of  the  air.  Here  and  there,  mu  at 
this  daj,  the  ararped  dilfa  of  the  hilli  stiU  jaeaent  fra^nwnta  M 
brick  or  shxie-wvni,  the  rabstmrtaoBK.  a*  aoaae  have  iwaginwl,  of 
a  massive  wall ;  bat  we  can  hanUr  faelirrc  that  theae  bp^^litsvcfe 
g«flii^rally  (lelVnxleJ  sficrlfae  Kumtam  ftA'uA  br  boIm)  natotttj. 
Erea  the  Capiu>Iineilcell,(ni  whachdie  Aix ov  Cfladd  of  tbecit^ 
wat  reared,  seems  to  bare  been  defend^  ia  Mane  paria  mij  br  tlv 
natnral  or  aniBcul  ateeptteu  at  ito  flaati.  Bat  whalerer  was  the 
line  of  defence,  there  iaj  both  facfaae  and  behind  it  a  cvrtaui 
Miiiil  i|iiii    iiMjililii  riMiiiMiM  II] ihiiliii  iiMfiiiliiilliaii 
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intnide  with  baOdiBgs ;  jat  htfmt  the  ^V  oT  Iha  iipnhlir 
restrictioa  bad  been  dtnq^ided  in  ill  diaaetioM^  aM  Ihr 
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of  the  HnnHFTiaiB  had  btjuau.  ai 
menta  **  tbat  of  tbe  hatifioutkin. 
In  modem  dtiea  tbe 
e  niotC   part  qwedilr 
ttope  to  slope  the 
'J>etween  them   [artiallj  fittad 
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remain  atta.rhR]  to  tbe  »te*ttdiaf  stfast,  fant  Ar  aeelirttv  mirha 
ibardlT  p«iveptible  to  ti»e  ejrc  It  *aa  mot  aa  *Mi  Raw*-  To 
tb(^  liUt  the  biUs  rcsmned  daatimcti  Acir  Mdaa  wca 
bj  art  even  mare  ahnipi  thai  mtnm  fand  Mk  Acas;  andte 
places  tbey  were  shaiply  deAn«d  by  aobd  valla  mf 
risin;;  from  the  plain  bdow,  and  nnHpaatiBir  anuns  af  bnildiaf 
on  Ihe  l^el  of  the  aommil.  Tb^  hOU  of  fianM.  and  awNW  Mlb 
Ucnlariy  the  Palatine,  wen  occvpiisj  by  the  otMt% ;  aad  tnatr 
tnansioos  were  oiie:inaJl7  lintffaaea,  fsnndad  to  araiaaw  4m 
C^ramoos  and  semre  thr  pmiaal  mittf  M  chair  lardlf  hifca 
bilants.  Tl>e  A vc-Diioe  indeed waa  nuirwmian')  at  an  *«Hr  p*TV)«l 
to  be  colonized  W  tbe  PIrfaa ;  bat  tbe  Hlaftn,  ai  w^  sll  luwm.  hwl 
its  onMf^  as  well  a»  tbtr  patriciate,  and  in  p»M*«««  ^ff  litrtr  lb« 
positiun  n(  this  class  of  the  aristocrv-r  Imame  not  1«*m  invi'll'MM 
'^i»o  thftt  of  its  older  and  morr  Icfitimalr  rivals,  fn  ihf  mvan- 
lime  tbe  nact  of  the  cidaena  wane  crowdad  lofatbar  in  Uw  »all«y« 
below ;  and  even  of  theae  laffe  ■p*<»  "V"  Mmfnad  by  plarw 
tif  public  assembly — br  tbe  Forom  »■»  mv  sWIr  til  ih»"  PMlalina, 
and  the  Qrcas  od  the  olber.  Tlw?  jnotl  d'r«»«tU  inltalNlMl  «rMS 
of  the  citj  were  the  Sabarra,  bcAWMai  Ihr  Qairinal  sfMli  tba 
Ksquilinc-,  and  the  Velabrum,  whirh  AettrrtfM  fffnm  tl**-  f  .'apllAl 
and  the  Fnnam  (o  the  river  side.  WhK"  the  littis  wrrtt  'prniffinl 
mansions  of  ■bme,  BumHtoded  fraqaantly   hf  aanng 
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gardens,  or  coDncctol  oue  with  anotheT  by  colonnades,  ttic  lower 
levels  of  Rome  were  thron^nd  with  buiWingasorneliniesof  bunjl, 
sDrndimes  of  uiiburot  britkt  often  iMetcW  of  wood,  constructed 
in  lotlj  blucks  of  many  Jiouses  each,  which  the  law  was  lori' 
slantlj  engaged  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  ket-p  at  a  certain  6x€\t 
distance  from  opt  another,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  frequi 
lires.  Tlie  houses  indeed  of  the  nobles  were  frequently  encotn- 
passed  bj'  small  huts,  leaning  against  llicir  outer  walla,  for  the 
ac*-oininudation  of  tlieij-  slaves  and  retainers  ;  and  to  thisextntl 
the  lower  classes  may  have  eiitablisbed  ttipniseives  from  an  ewl) 
date  even  nn  the  Palatine;  bat  it  may  be  doublinl  whelhei 
printipaL  hills  were  traversed  at  all  by  streets,  and  wbdlicr  ihej 
were  accessible,  except  perhaps  at  a  single  point,  for  wheel 
ria;^ps.'  The  streets  below  were  numrrous,  lortuoas,  and  narrow. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  h'tuses,  rising  often  to  mitny  storie^ 
were  built  with  projecting  upper  works;  generally  there  cDidd 
have  Iwen  no  room  in  such  liose'thronged  rows  of  building  (tt 
any  projection  at  all.  We  need  hardly  add  that  these  wret^'b 
avenues  were  neither  paved  nor  lighted;  and  when  a  dis: 
tinguishe:d  warrior  was  rewarded  wish  the  special  perxnissiaa 
ride  home,  when  he  supped  abroad,  on  the  back  of  an  elepbvnti 
the  huuoitr  must  have  heen  as  cmbaiTiusing  to  himsolf  as  im- 
midable  t»  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  riow  of  Rome  from  any  of  the  elevated  points  witbioii 
or  about  it  must  have  been  singular  to  our  notioDS,  frain  the 
total  absence  of  towers,  spires,  and  minarets,  such  as  are  equafl? 
conspicuous  in  the  architecture  of  London  and  Paris,  of  Moscow 
and  Kasan,  of  Constantinople  and  Cairo.  The  Etrangier  wbo 
seeks  to  ubla^tl  a  general  idea  of  the  features  of  the  ItalUiwcd  f^tr 
at  the  present  day,  climbs  the  lofty  stair  of  the  tower  of  the  Senator'! 
palace  as  the  most  central  eminence;  but  there  are  iinnumer»l 
churches  froui  the  domes  of  which  a  wide-extended  view  may 
commaniLcd  of  the  city  and  the  country  around.  Ancient 
till  at  least  a  very  late  period,  had  no  such  specular  turrets,  E' 
tbe^  columns  of  Antonine  and  Tnyan  rise  frtmi  very  low  lc>'eli, 
and  barely  overtop  the  heights  around  them.  The  T'ovrer  of 
Miccenas,  which  stood  on  the  loftiest  site  of  the  Augustan  city, 
was  probably  but  little  raised  above  the  noble  mansions  of  lbs 
Esquiline  quartet.  'J'o  gain  a  general  view  of  Home,  Martial, 
as  we  have  &«cn,  directs  us  to  the  terraces  of  a  garden  oo  the 
opposite  slope  of  the  Janiculun.  But  every  bill  was  Liuiiacd 
with  the  pointed  apex  of  some  conspicuous  templie,  and  bv  tndi 


'  Th«  few  tcreets  and  iaaes  of  Rome  known  to  v«  I17  auae  lay  ^tbcr  is 
IiuUo't^'B  01-,  LDOQeor  twuau^^uuititt&lopvEj  aoue  otib<im,aa  ifkr  aiwe  ure» 
upon  the  sunutkit  of  any  of  the  bills. 
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temples,  indeed,  nsln^  above  the  g-enem!  lino  of  tlie  housenipa, 
the  horizon  was  almost  everywhere  boumlcd.  And  these,  too, 
were  surniountctl  hy  tlip  statups  of  ihc  potis,  perched  upon  Ibetr 
highest  pinnacles.  The  Roman,  as  he  walkod  in  the  streets,  at 
least  wherever  an  open  space  nllowe<l  his  ej-e  lo  range  to  the 
eminence's  nround  him,  beheld  tlie  countenances  of  bis  country's 
gods  bent  down  upon  him  from  every  side.  The  vision  of  ihe 
aven^ing^  deities  of  Greece,  whieh  Venus  xevpals  lo  ^neas  upon 
the  walls  of  Troy,  may  have  been  sug-gi?sted  by  the  familtar 
•pectairle  of  the  divinities  of  Rome  thus  raised  nloft,  each  on  bis 
own  peculiar  hill^  to  walcb  over  tlie  fortunes  of  the  favourites  of 
.Olympus, 

After  the  conflagration  of  the  city  by  the  Gnuls,  it  had  been 
Tebuilt,  ive  are  told,  without  any  plan,  and  with  no  iniprou'ement 
itp  the  style  of  its  ordinary  architetlure.  Everyone  ran  up  a 
bouse  himself  where  he  would,  or  huill  upon  the  rnnf  of  bis 
neighbour;  and  so  litlle  were  even  the  old  lines  of  the  Mreet$ 
regarded,  that  Ihey  were  now  frequently  mode  to  cross  the  sewers 
which  had  been  formerly  conatructcil  to  drain  them.  An  old 
law  hiid  limiti:>d  the  thickness  of  the  walls  to  one  and  a  half  feet 
in  order  to  economize  space ;  but  when,  with  the  increase  of  the 
population,  and  the  expansion  of  the  private  dwelling's  of  the 
rirh,  the  precincts  of  Ihe  temples  and  the  places  of  public  meet- 
"jig,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  atnry  upon  story,  these  fouuda- 
ions  were  not  suflicienlly  strong  to  support  the  incumbent  mass. 
The  Constant  falling  of  houses  is  meittloncd,  along  with  the 
conflagrations  and  the  inundations  of  the  river,  as  one  of  the 
great  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  eity  life.  Thin^,  however, 
grow  worse  and  worse  towards  the  decline  of  the  Rppublie.  The 
competitors  lor  public  favour  expended  their  resources  in  erecting 
LTast  theatres  and  contributing^  to  the  amusement  of  the  voting 
multitude  ;  but  their  tenure  of  (office  was  too  brief,  lliPir  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  the  masses  too  factitious,  to  nllow  them  to 
devise  wise  ami  large  schemes  of  metropolitan  improvement. 

It  was  not  till  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  power  by 
Au^stus  that  the  government  recognised  the  duty  or  policy  of 
consulting  public  health,  securitv  of  convenience.  It  was  ibn 
boa;il  of  Au;;u5lus,  as  we  have  all  heard,  that  he  found  the  cttjr 
uf  biic  k  and  left  it  nf  marble  ;  but  this  referred  only  to  one,  and 
llint  not  the  most  important,  ptirt  of  his  ronstnirtlve  labours. 
Doubtless  he  built  or  rebuilt  hundreds  of  shrines  and  temples ;  be 
incited  both  his  wife  and  his  nobles  to  vie  with  him  in  decorat- 
ing the  citv  and  doing  honour  to  the  gods,  but  hc  cullivatetl  the 
jiC4)j)le  of  the  Citmpus  and  the  Forum  more  assiduously  and  not 
less  successfully,  as   he  might  imagine,  than  the    divinities  ot 
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Olympus,  Til*  tlirmging  of  the  tcDemenU  oJ"  the  popular*!  Ifl 
the  lower  parts  uf  lUe  ciij  was  uusi^btJy  ami  cJang^iwus — lian* 
gerous  to  lile  aDii  dangerous  to  tlie  ^(ivermncnt,  wbjcb  was  amie 
to  bear  tLiG  udiLiui  tjl'  every  public  cnlamity.  Au^iutUS  SWepC 
away  a  wbole  ilistricL  of  the  most  cruwded  dwelling  bat  mill 
th<.*  RomaQ  Furum  uid  the  Qulrinal,  aitd  replaced  tbcan  wkk 
the  ample  coluiinades  and  open  courts  and  jtavemcnUof  a.  Fonua 
uf  liis  own.  The  iuimediate  cimscquence  uf  tUis  wLule&ale  <fi»- 
platPin^nt  of  the  pi>pulation  was  suun  setn,  no  dioubt,  in  the  i]>- 
creasing  teiideucy  tu  raise  ibe  height  of  tbe  remainuig  tfdifi<«t. 
l[  was  ueccssnry  tu  set  a  limit  to  the  altitude  uf  private  dweil' 
iings  ;  and  this  was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  a  inasimLim  of  feevntty 
f«et.  This  is  about  the  height  ul  one  of  our  oviilnary  Sout-% 
buuM^s  in  Londoo,  and  may  have  conlainetl  perbapa  five  or 
sturies  of  the  lower  and  darker  dwelling-place*  of  the  Rum. 
commonalty.  Hut  it  is  probable  that  ibe  public  coustmctium 
Au^:itu&  and  Lis  nubyiiy  drove  the  lower  cloaaes 
fuilher  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  police  regDlalioQA 
euiperor,  by  which  Komf  was  divided  into  fourteen  regions,  i 
of  tbo  fi)ur  regions  i>f  Servius,  seem  to  indicate  aa  extension  of 
area  covered  with  buildings,  The  four  regions  of  Servios,  ind 
occupied  the  whole  space  within  the  ^r^'ian  walls,  and  ol 
fourteen  uf  Augustus  eleven  were  siUl  coofined  lo  thai  inclosi 
Bui  ibe  builtliuHs  noif  ran  out  rotilinuousiy  beyoiad  the  old  lior 
of  dele  ace  in  many  places,  nnd  the  three  extramural  rc^iuns  of 
Augustus  were  evidently  meautto  embrace  the  suburban  qnarten^ 
in  w  hicb  the  greatest  amount  of  new  bdhitations  had  ipruu^  or 
was  rapidly  springing  up.  Of  tiiese^  the  '  Porla  Cappnm  *  uoco- 
pied  the  valley  of  tbe  Aqua  Crabra  aud  the  liilatcalicin  of  the 
Appi^n  and  Latin  ways.  The  *  Circus  Flajiiinius '  enibraeal 
the  new  p^^^iputation  which  was  nestling  among  the  temples  ami 
publlf  ediliceB  of  the  plain  to  th<->  west  of  the  Capilollne;  sod 
the  \i£i  Lata  comprehended  a  new  quarter  beiween  the  Quijinal 
anil  the  great  north  road  of  Flainioius.  Whatever  building 
there  may  Imve  been  beyond  the  walls  in  other  directions,  tt  wnu 
apparently  not  important  enough  lo  demand  aunexatiuD,  even  lor 
pur[>oses  of  police,  1u  the  original  tity.  The  lici;:Uts  o(  the 
Ccflitin  and  lil&quiline  were  for  the  moat  part  occuj^ied  b«r 
villiis  and  gardens  of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  gieui 
ofJIiecenas,  the  Lamia",  and  ihe  Laterani ;  while  the  slopes 
the  I'incian  were  almost  entirely  surrendered  to  Uae  pi 
grounds  first  created  by  Sallust  and  LutuUus.*  Undn 

*  There  are  mxDy  putages  in  I'liuj.  gertca,  MRrtiiLtr  &c.,  ducrittific.  mi  xoy 
htgh-fiows  luigiiogv  no  iluubl,  ihv  inLiu:.-i]Ee  iitv  uf  ilie  matLiicKis  t^  l£r  ncMM 
ucJ«r  th«  Ca!«us^  btil  n<t  vLII  refer  tu  one  only  from  iilymfaoion».     '|r>rh  if 
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TJnJer  Auinistus  anil  hi*  immeiliate  sHccessof*  kjihr  partial 
fires  ojieratetj  beneficially  ia  clearing-  awav  masses  ai  denae,  iin- 
wholMome  buildings,  and  the  spdite  thus  obta^inecl  was.  we  may 
■Uppoae,  generallv  laid  out  more  laxW,  the  surplus  populstioa 
being  driven  iato  the  suburbs.  Bat  never  did  a  city  receive  a 
prenter  percnArtent  Wnefit  Irom  »  transient  ralauiitj  than  Home 
iitim  the  great  conflagration  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  extent, 
indeed,  to  which  this  deslniclinn  reachetl  is  not  accurately  re- 
corded;  though  Tacitus  assures  us  thai  three  of  llie  fourteen 
re^ons  were  utterly  rtrnsumed,  and  seven  others  more  or  less 
severely  injured.  The  districis  which  he  himselt'  directly  specifies 
refer  rhiefiy  to  the  hoUuw  between  the  CfPlian  and  Palatine,  the 
Tsliey  of  tbe  Circiis,  and  the  foot  of  the  Ksquiline.  We  may 
imapne  that  the  flames,  which  ran  I'min  bench  to  bench  the 
whiile  teng^th  of  the  Circus,  would  rnacli  to  tlie  4lett»e  tiinsses  of 
buildia^  in  the  fforpe  of  the  Veiabrum,  and  climb  the  adjacent 
hilU  ;  but  we  caO  hardly  suppose  that  the  templts  and  imperial 
mansion  on  the  Palatine  ^^ould  be  entirely  consumed  without 
apcrial  mention,  still  less  that  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Forum  would  be  sw<>pt  intd  the  devouring-  abvss  unrccnirded. 
The  Tenij>le  of  Jupiter  on  the  Cnpitoline  seems  undoubtedly  to 
have  escape*!  unsciiihed.  \Vha(e\er  limits,  however,  we  may  be 
disp(j>»^  Ui  place  on  tW  possible  amplificntions  of  our  historian'* 
rhetoric,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  city, 
■nd  some  of  the  most  tliitkly  crowded  quarters,  were  swept  away, 
i»nd  reduced  to  a  tatmia  rasa  lor  tbe  nrrhiiectoral  fancies  of  the 
Emperor  to  disport  upon.  Nero  seized  the  op(x»rtunity  willi  his 
usunl  nrdnur.  He  bnd  alreruly  revolved  many  schemes  for  ef- 
:ling  some  great  mtiterial  ■construct iun  which  should  render  his 
mt.'  famous  for  ever.  Now  the  time  was  come,  anil  circum- 
stances presented  him  with  an  object  which,  if  worthily  bandied. 
Could  not  fail  to  immortalize  him.  Nero  had  more  of  the  Greek 
tlian  the  Koman  in  his  character;  more  of  tbe  Oricntid,  the 
Macc>donian  Greek,  than  the  purer  and  simpler  Attic.  He  re- 
solved in  his  new  constructions  to  emulate  the  great  tily- 
builders  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria:  he  rebuilt  Koiim>  aftcrr  the 
lasliion  of  Ctesarea  or  Antioch.  Instead  of  the  croi)l(e<l,  narrow 
streets  of  the  old  city,  the  result  of  the  utter  want  of  plan  or 
aystfiimtic  direction,  which  has  been  descrtl}ed,  he  laid  out  his 
new  city  in  a  regular  net-n'ork  of  strnig'lit  and  broad  avenues,  as 
far  as  the  character  of  tiie  site  would  admit  uf  it;  he  widened 


tte  jn-fBt  h-oosi*s  of  Romp,'  In-  »iijn,  ■  c«mprt.'hpTnls  everything;  tiim  on  ordiairy 
&iy  v«n  supply — »  tupp<Mlii>iue,  jorunu.  tviii|ite»,  funoHMu*.  wd  liMJs  ut  varicos 
kludsj  10  that  a  eerUim  viihur  luis  feaitl, 

"  Out  UuuK  \e.  &  town,  liiv  ciij  cmbrsea  icn  thammii  towoci"* 
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Ibe  interior  spaces  of  the  blockc  erf  faotues,  mluoed  Ibcir  beigbl, 
«m1  miFoundeil  ihem  with  eoloaiHidcj^  He  insisted  that  an 
houses  ikould  heaccfcn-th  he  built  of  wood  crtllr.  Imt  that  all 
sbonld  have  at  leasE  a  insement  of  Alban  or  Gabine  stone.* 
Heoceiarth  new  Rame  and  old  Rome  were  dlstin^t&bed  ud 
coatnsted  witli  one  soother,  and  old-^hiooeU  people  ruatxini(4 
6ft>' vears  later  to  ugh  oTer  their  recollections  of  the  ancient  dl 
iritb  its  narrow  streets  ant]  loft;:  boose&,  which  inlerreptrd 
lajrs  of  Ibe  sun  and  retained  the  cool  night  >tr  Intig  into 
maming.  The;  might,  at  least,  have  been  grateful  for  \cra*s 
shady  coloDTttdes. 

We  mav  imagine  bow  lar^e  a  portioo  of  ^e  populntioa  latat 
hare  been  displaced  fTom  the  interior  of  Roine  Ity  this  metbad 
of  reconstructioQ.  But  Xero  did  much  more  than  this.  He  bad 
already-  connected  the  abode  of  his  ancestors  on  the  Palauoe 
with  the  Villa  of  MEPcenas,  Inherited  bv  tbe  Oesars,  oa  tllfl 
Esqailine.  A  long  brid^^  arched  mid  rool'cd,  tn  imitation,  p» 
haps,  of  Caligula^s  %njiducl  to  tbe  Capitol^  must  tiave  cxosscd  tbt 
valley  of  tbe  Colosseum  to  brin»  these  two  building  into  cofr- 
nexion,  9nd  still  leave  open  tbe  necewanr  iLic^vughtare*  nf  iW 
city.  But  he  now  determined  to  bring'  the  two  into  closer  tmiBO 
by  tbe  runstrucdon  of  vast  buildings  throoghoat  the  *fma 
betweeo,  so  as  to  make  one  continuoos  series  of  balls  aail 
chambers,  interrupted  at  least  by  courts  and  gardens  ooIt,  dan 
the  summit  of  one  bill  to  tbe  other.  The  Golden  Uoosc  of  No* 
rose  apon  tbe  area  of  a.  considerable  portigp  of  tl»e  city,  inclo^ 
in^  the  slope  of  the  Caplian  smd  the  Elsquiltne,  as  well  ns  tiff 
wliol«  summit  of  the  Palatine,  and  cruising  from  one  to  apotlifi 
un  lont;  arched  corridors.  A;^a  the  masses  of  tbe  pupulatiM 
were  ousted  from  their  antient  localities^  and  driven  to  peni 
themselves  farther  and  farther  from  tbe  centre  of  the  cttv>  ^ 
regards,  indeed,  the  Golden  House,  it  is  true  tliat  m  very  Cra 
years  saw  the  demolition  of  alt  tbe  additions,  at  least,  wfaicb 
Aero  had  made  to  the  palace  of  his  predecessors.  A  lar|ev  P"^ 
however,  of  the  space  it  occupied  was  certainly  never  restorrdii' 
the  inhabilation  of  the  citizens.  The  Colosseum,  so  called,  as  is 
CoinmoEily  said,  from  tbe  Colossus  of  Nero  which  Mionsed  thr 
vestibule  of  bis  palace,  almost  at  the  western  encxmacc  of  ihr 
grent  amphitheatre,  stands  on  groond  which  must  once  bare  herti 
crowded  with  plebeian  dwellings,  and  to  this  place  of  public 
report  were  attached  outbuildings,  including  reserroirs  and  &l^ 
ponds,  on  tbe  Caliao  Hill.    The  Batha  of  Titus  co*er  also  a  Utje 

-    *  Th«  word(  *  sdificia  ipn,  cena  tiu  parte,  siae  irabibns,  mxa  Gahtaa  AI^aiM 

flolidarentnr.'  wem  1o  show  ihat  house*  had  before  been  bi^t  cntuvHr  uf  ti  d\m.\j 
vhicb  ve  oniUrsUnd  bene  a.  fntne*ofk  of  irooU. 
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Tea  taken  from  the  imperial  resilience  and  transfcrretl  by  the 
surplng  cljna&tj  to  liie  people  for  their  recreation.  Even  whilo 
these  tninsfcrs  were  in  progress,  during  the  lei^  of  Titus,  another 
firr,  only  loss  ruinous  than  that  oi  Nero,  must  have  twcpt  away  a 
large  part  of  what  yet  remained  of  ancient  Romp;  and  tliis,  ac- 
cotiiiug  to  all  analog^j'j  both  ancient  ami  niwlprn,  must  have  been 
placed  hv  a  laxer  style  of  buildinjn;.  Finally,  Trajan  occupied 
a  central  site  with  liis  new  Forom^  and  further  limited  the 
height  a!  the  houses  in  Rome  to  60  Romnn  fest,  equnl  to  about 
&8  English  ;  ami  Hadrian  still  could  find  or  mAkc  rixnn  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  for  his  temples  of  Peac«?  and  of  Rome  und 
Venus,  which  were  probably  the  largest  of  their  kind, 

Let  Us  phdeavouf.  then,  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  people  of 
Rome  in  the  compulsory  migrations  which  followed  upon  these 
repealed  dislotljrments. 

Westward  of  lije  Capilolinc  and  Quirioal,  and  heyond  the 
walls  of  the  Servian  inclnsuie,  lay  a  wide  plain  or  meadow  ex- 
tending from  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the  fool  of  the  Pincian 
hlHs,  and  divided  (o  the  right  and  the  Left  into  two  unequal  pOT- 
tions  by  the  straight  avenue  of  the  Flamininn  Way.  This  plun 
is  aliont  a  mile  in  length  with  the  same  breadth  in  the  widest 
part,  but  to  the  north  tlie  river  and  the  hills  approach  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  the  ^rcat  road  makes  its  exit  from  between 
ithein  through  a  porge  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
across.  This,  a%  is  well  known,  )»  the  site  of  the  chief  portion 
of  tlie  present  city.  In  the  time  of  the  repuhlic.  when  it  went 
generally  bv  the  name  of  the  Flaminisn  Plain  or  Meailow,  it  was 
almost  totally  uoinhnhiied — Hot  that  there  w**re  not  already 
several  public  buildinss  constructed  on  it,  pariitularly  in  tlie 
rjcinily  of  the  gate^,  fnr  the  convenience  of  the  people*  Hero 
^H^ere  the  Septa  and  OvUia,  the  polling-places  of  the  people,  when 
^'they  met  in  the  military  <>rganizalion  of  their  centuries,  together 
with  the  vast  hall  of  the  Diribitorinm,  in  which  the  votes  were 
counted,  the  roof  of  which  was  the  jargest  in  Rome,  Here  wai 
the  Forum  Olilorium,  or  herb-market,  surrounded  by  the  temples 
of  Juno  and  Janus,  of  Hope  atid  I'letv,  The  theatres  of  Rnlhus 
and  Fompeius  were  erected  in  this  locality,  nnd  hen-  wns  the 
Circus.  Flamtnius,  for  chariol-meea  and  gladialorinl  shows,  secon<l 
only  in  si?e  to  the  great  Circui  within  the  walls.  The  famous 
Temple  of  Bcllona,  in  which  the  senate  fretjuently  held  il»  sittings, 
was  one  of  the  chief  nrnaments  of  the  Flaminian  Fiehl.  Arches 
aod  columns,  porticos  and  pavcin<'nl5,  were  also  to  he  found 
here ;  and  the  galleries  of  the  Fonipciun  Curia  formed  a 
fashionable  promenade;  hut  a  large  portion  of  the  space,  ile- 
numinated  the  Campus  Martius,  was  specially  dedicated  to  the 
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exercises  of  the  citizens,  to  ninnini^,  leaping,  wreatllnie;, 
bathing.  With  the  eslablisbment  of  the  Empire  the  public 
occupation  of  this  re^iiw  made  rapid  strides.  The  theatre  ol' 
Marcellus  replaced  the  Herb-market  ;  the  coloonades  »>t"  Oclftvi 
were  eret-Ied  cunliguotift  to  it.  Augustas  reared  his  own  Bjvk'iidii 
maufroLeuin  on  the  ci:>niine$  of  tiie  Field  of  Majs,  StDtihu 
Taurus  Gunstruclcd  his  theatre^  A^ppa  raised  the  vast  df«nie  of 
the  Pantbeoil,  and  surrounded  it  with  capacious  therms  and 
long  I'uws  of  vaulted  i:omdi)rs.  The  porticos  of  Neptone  dioA 
Eurupa  ran  perhaps  aluiig  the  side  of  the  FlamuiisD  "Way  ;  a 
poniun  of  the  Cauipua  was  separateil  from  the  rtst,  and  stTl«i 
the  Field  of  Agrippa,  by  whose  manifold  cuustrutliuna  U  iraj 
decorated  ;  the  atjucduct  of  th^-  same  •pant  builder  strudc  from  tbe 
flank  of  the  Fiocian  into  the  centre  of  the  spfice  before  us.  Vft 
have  seen  that  Augustus  portioned  off  two  corners  of  tbit  frtal 
plain  for  two  of  his  suburban  regions,  but  wc  caji  hanllv  sap* 
posti  that,  in  his  time  at  least,  private  dwellinps  were  allowed  to 
fincrouEih  further  upon  the  public  domain  of  the  Komaa  (^itixoa. 
Down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Ejiijiire  we  meet  with  the  erenliun 
new  public  edihces  in  tSiis  district.  The  Circiu  Agonalis  ikx 
pied  a  lar^  slice  of  its  site,  aad  tlie  Stables  of  tbe  Factions — 
charioteers,  that  is,  of  the  rival  colours — ^must  have  still  fnrtbi 
thronged  the  space  still  remaiiuiig.  The  place  of  exercise,  tb* 
Field  of  Mars,  still  continued  inviolate,  and  was  used  even  ia 
the  third  century  fLS  an  open  palEEStra.  The  ..^milian  ganlens  c4 
Tlgellinus  laj  on  the  slope  oi  the  Pincjao,  between  ttie  Fiiua 
del  Popalo  and  the  Piazza  di  Spa^o,  and  above  if  stoixl  tbs 
burial-place  of  the  Domitii,  in  wttich  the  remains  of  Nero  mtn 
deposiicd.  Of  low-class  dwellings  we  hear  lUile  or  notliii^. 
It  is  impossible  to  sup}>03e  ihat  there  were  none  here;  thai  no 
pett^  Ceueineuts,  shops,  and  Kjdging-houses  leiinlr  at  Icast^agaiatt 
the  sides  of  more  august  edifices;  but  Strabo,  in  ttie  ttnufi  of 
Tiberius,  makes  no  mention  of  any  such,  and  Martial^  after  the 
era  ot  Nero's  fire,  speaks  of  this  quarter  a$  still  occupied  br 
grass  and  trees  as  much  as  by  liouses.  On  the  whole,  we  csniidt 
certainly  iuiagine  any  dense  habitation  of  the  Campus  F*laminius 
consequent  upon  the  expansion  of  the  cilv  under  the  Flavian 
eui  ptTors. 

|[  is  not  so  easy  to  pronounce  any  opinion  in  this  respect  with 
regard  to  tlie  eastern  and  nortb-eastem  subnrbs  of  the  citv.  It 
is  probable  at  least  that  the  great  parks  of  tbe  nobility  wbich 
skirteti  the  lines  of  Servius  in  these  directions,  were  grsMJuaUy 
reduced  to  more  modest  dimensions,  and  gave  way,  nt  least  to 
some  ej^tenl,  to  private  Inhabitation.  The  destruction  ai  tW 
It  families  under  Nero  and  his  iminctliate  predecessora,  com- 
bine 
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l)iDed  with  the   moJest  liabita  of  Vespasian,  and   generally  with 
the  growing  di^utt  oi  the  nubility  at  tlic  oKinslrous  abus?  of 
wealth  in  the  preceilin^  generation,  to  introduce  &  less  ustEiDta- 
lious  atjlc  of  living  JUnong  them.      The  mansions  of  the  nobles 
became  Jcwer  perbiips  and   leu  spacious,  and  allowed  propur- 
tionably  more  space  Tor  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  citizens.* 
Vet    there   were    still    great   obstaeles    to  the   ejten^n  oi'  the 
suburbs  ai  Hume,     The  roaclsiiles  were  occupi(^d  with  the  sepul- 
chres of  twcnij-iive  generaliuns,  and  it  waft  forbidden  by  feelitkg 
«ell  xs  by  law  to  dwell  within  a   certain   prescribed   distance 
Ot  (be  remains  of  murlality.     The  performance  indeed  of  ccrtaia 
ceremonies  sufficed  to  descL-rate  these  hallowed  s|M>ts;  but  if  we 
may  judge  Jrom  the  well-knuwn  monuments  of  the  dead  which 
ve  been  discorered  even  within  the  I'orta  Appia,  and  still  mote 
lUmerously  in  quite  recent  times  beyuiul  it,  it  would  seem  that 
this,  the  most  frefjuented  of  all  the   Homan  ways,  there  was. 
little  use  made  of  such  a  privilegcf     Wlit-n  two  centuries  after 
euf  era   Caracalla   pniposed    to  erect   ht$    va&t   public   balhs,   he 
fvund,  we  may  suppose,  little  impediment  from  private  building* 
at  only  half  a  mile's  distance    from  the    Porta  Capcno,     The 
Grotto  of  Egcria,  almost  iuiuiediately  under  the    Servian  walls, 
continued  in  the  tinie  of  Juvenal  tu  be  surrounded  with  u  ^rove, 
tJie  resort  of  beggars,  idlers,  and  the  lowest  classes  uf  the  (Kfiple. 
"['iiL-re  was  a  distinct  villnfe  at   the   Milvian   bridge,  about  three 
ileft  Irum  the  Capitol,  but  \a  the  immediate  neighhourhix>d  wc 
read  uf  rural  villas  and   pastures.     That   there  was   no  auburb 
below  the  rity  on  the  river  banks  may  be  proved  from  the  absence 
of  any  trace  or  record  of  a  bridge  aiToss  it4     It  is  remarkable, 
again,  that  our  accounts  of  various  events  which  tiK)k  places  tittle 
outride  the  walls  inclicate  the  solitude  uf  the  country  rather   Iban 
the  eharacter  uf  ]X)]iulnus  suburbB.      The  eatati*  of  Phanu,  Nero's 
freedman,  in  wliich  that  emperor  concealed  and  finally  destruycti 

'  N^V4^rtlieleu  the  fri^n<l  of  Martial  hAd  iaam  acres  at  g&rden  Cja^crs  pduca) 
on  the  alufic  of  thi- JuniciilDn  ;  and  (In.-  exialenct  of  eilensivt^  plMSanCM  in  OlhiT 
qitSTten  at^j  be  lurprtvd  frpni  luonumoitH  imd  iDMri|)ticiiiii.  &i«  Auil.  de  I'lnstit. 
ARbAl.  a.  SOS,  awd  b^  [>elaMoile,  i.  377.  TliegudietworjnIiuaOukr  «n  th« 
ratht  bBak  at  the  Tiber  were  ilUI  a  public  pronienulc  ia  the  lime  of  Doiiuti&ii : 
•  snlmrliDnisqne  Toilam  pni-Eexitur  hor(.it.'^-yt»I.,  S-'jit.  t.  1. 

t  ICcccot  excuvatioDB  havf  Liarovered  a  double'  or  lrtpl«  writft  of  tdnlb*  to  a 
duuiici;  af  ttiaif  or  tea  luik'tOD  eacbeiileorilie  Ami«n  VSuj, 

I  TbL- argiimt'Dt  of  C  Zuniiii,  ihii  thcituliurbcof  Boroc  niii»t  hnTuext<:ni]<.-J  far 
on  ibe  Ottiau  road,  becait!'*^  tlie  churc-h  of  S.  Pttolo  Uefi  more  thttfl  &  mile  distant 
froni  th*  (pilfS,  is  luer?  irifliag.  I'hv  cburoli  wiis  eri-L-trJ  iivL-r  *lu-  suppose. 1  gravw 
cf  tlw  nwrtyr,  bb«1  was  do  doul>t  i)uit<!  iudepOHluitl  ot  any  huildigg  nrouuil  \i.  So 
Ar  trom  \xm^  placed  in  a  ctfntimioua  ■uborbor  the  CJ17.  i*e  knoD  Omt  it  nquired 
S   li>it|I   'Culoiuiisili'   tu   (KcIUt  the  wqraliipp«rB  wbo   rcaafled  frt>ni   Uie  city  tu  tlie 
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timself,  was  situatfd  four  miles  from  Roine»  betwcpn  the  Sal 
•md  Nomentane  ways.  The  fugitives  ffom  the  city  purslK^  l! 
way  some  clistant^e  oltmg;  the  ]ji;j:h  rnad,  and  then  turn  Aside 
reach  tiic  villa,  whicli  is  described  as  lying  amoii^  bushes  a: 
hriars,  and  approached  by  a  track  througli  a  Cartebrakc.  At 
fourth  milestone,  iu  another  direclion,  Ft^tus  tells  us  tlicrw  was  tl 
Ntfvian  forest,  notoriDUfi  as  the  retreat  of  ro^rucs  and  va^bon< 
The  soldiers  of  VitclUus,  on  their  approacK  to  Rome,  encamp' 
on  the  umchuiesome  slopes  of  the  Vatican  (inramibus  locis,  Tac, 
Hist,  ii.  93).  CeTtiiiiily  there  was  no  cuutinuous  suburb  on  tlie 
Snlarjan  way  beyond  the  Col  line  gate.  'CeriaUs,'  says  Tncitus, 
*  sought  to  enter  Koine  by  this  road  ;  he  was  met  by  the  \  iiel- 
lians  not  far  from  the  city,  amon^  bouses  and  gardens  inter- 
sected by  crooked  paths.'  (Hist.  iii.  79.)  This  would  be  io  tbe 
vicinity  of  the  modern  Porta  Pia.  When  the  forces  of  Antoaius 
shortly  afterwards  approached  the  city  in  tbree  divisions,  by  the 
riaminian  Way  in  the  cenlre,  by  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
Via  Salaria  on  the  right  and  leftj  they  are  opposed  bv  the  Vitcl- 
Itmis  under  tbe  walU  of  the  city,  on  all  tbrcc  points  >  bat  tlw 
narrative  g'ives  no  indication  of  a  street  combat  anywhere.  Od 
the  side  of  the  Pindan  the  Antonians  advance  by  narrow  sad 
slippery  paths  between  garden  walla;  and  it  is  not  from  hoiisies, 
but  from  garden  walls,  that  the  Vitellians  oppose  and  check 
them  till  taken  in  the  rear  by  another  party  wbicli  enters  the 
CoUine  f^ale.  But  as  soon  as  the  cf»nitest  is  transferred  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  City,  then  the  dilference  is  at  once  apparent;  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  within  the  city  walls,  tbe  passions  of  t 
muhitude,  the  ghastly  mixture  of  levity  and  ferocity  a 
the  specUilora  of  the  fray,  baths  Btreamin^  with  blom],  dnn^ 
ways  choked  with  dead,  taverns  leckins;  with  slaughter,  ate 
delineated  by  the  first  of  histdrlrnl  painters  in  3  vivid  picture 
which  might  be  transferred  to  tlie  centre  of  revolutiormry  Pa;  ' 
The  absence  of  the  remains  of  buildings,  or  genemlly  nf 
traces  of  their  foundations  at  a  short  distance  from  tbe  city,  shoa 
not  perhaps  l>e  pressed  too  closely  ;  it  maj^  be  believed  that 
suburbs,  wherever  suburbs  did  exist,  consisted  chleflv  of  infen 
dwellin^j's,  ciinslructed  of  tbe  light  unsuhstaotial  lufa,  or  evi 
wood,  or  of  unhumt  clay,  all  veallges  of  which  would  of  course 
speedily  disappear  both  above  and  lielow  the  surface.*  But  wc 
have  given  suHicient  specimens  of  the  proofs  which  might  be 
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*  It  U  Bfis>i?nL'd,  iDdeed,  thnt  in  digging  veils  oaoidc  ili^  wtlU  siret*  of 
trc  CAUstaiitlj  pierWd,  wliich  iIlldi'I^ate  me  fonocr  exulence  of  luburliu]  hsbitKti 
Suth  MatcmcutE  rt^uire  a.  large  itiitucttuii,  u»d  vt^ry  careful  invtctigkiioa. 
the^^  con  Ite  mtide  ig  amy  grail  uxivQt  aTailable. 
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ftlleged  that  the  suburbs  of  Rome  exteruled  but  a  short  dJs- 
binci"  in  anj  direction  from  the  circuit  of  the  Serviao  forti- 
fication. 

Such  being  ihe  eviilence  wh'iclt  liUtory  ami  the  localities  theip- 

^-selves  present  rejrarding  the  re»l  extent  of  the  suburbs  of  Rome, 

il  may  be  nllowetl  that  the  exjiressinns  of  the  old  topographer 

N^antini    upon    llie    subject-    are  as  jii&t   ns  ihej'    are    moderate. 

*  Let  us  not  suppose,'  he  says,  *  that  Rome,  at   the  height  of  its 

plopy  and  grealness,    had    conlitiuous  suljurbs  in  all  directions 

beyond    tlie   enceinte    of  Serv)H&  ;  but  th&t    at  some   points  the 

country  commcncetl  immediately  on  leaving  the  walls,  at  others 

the  buildings  were  continued  further  tn  a  vacant  space  width 

l«cpanited  the  city  from  the  towns  and  villages  scattered  around 

her.'*     With  this  fair  and  reasonable  judgment  before  us  we 

need  have  no  scruple  in  rejecting  as  utterly  absurd  and  prepos- 

Ifterous  the    rhetorical    figures   of    the    declaimer  Ari$tU!es,   who 

I  asserts  that  Rome  extended  to  Xhe  sea^  which  is  hardly  nearer  to 

[the  Iroth  than  his  other  assertion,  that,  if  all  the  stories  of  her 

lliouse's  were  laid  together  on  a  single  basement,  they  would  reach 

■across  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy.     Nor  need  we  fear  to  reduce  to 

its  just  value  as  a  mere  trope  of  oratory  the  statement  of  the 

more  respectable  Pliny,  that  the  buildini^s  which  extended  Iwyond 

Kome  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  had  added  to  it  a  multitude  of 

rtnWDS.     The  exaggerating  style  of  the  later  Romans  ivas  one  of 

their  most  inveterate   an<l  most  pestilent  errors.      Grave  geo- 

'graphere.  and  hiBtoriana  w^ere  hardly  more  exempt  from   it  tlian 

professed  poets  and  dcclaimers,     Pliny  estimates  the  circuit  of 

the  Servian  enclosure  at  thirteen  miles,  whereas  it  is  certain  that 

it  can  hardly  have  exceeded  eight  at  most.     Vopiacus  declares 

bat   the   walls  of  Aurclian  nieasured   fifty   miles,   which,   as   we 

-shall  presently  see,  do  not  exceed  (for  their  dimensions  can  be 

brought  to  the  test  of  actual  observation  at  this  day)  the  moderate 

|«Xtei)t   of  twelve.     Here   are   figures   which   it  is   Incumbent  OH 

lodem  inquirers  1o  face  fairly,  and  not,  while  they  shrink  from 

lodoptlng  the  exploded  amplificalioo   of  the  ancient  authorities, 

)tit9  banker  (ifter  the  inadmissible  results  of  such  erroneous  cal- 

mlutiims.t  At 


'  Nurdini,  i.  6i,  ed.  Nibbj,  ISIB,  iiaoted  bv  Darenu  de  la  Malle. 

t  l>itreau  dc  la  Mallu  remarks,  apparamdy  with  jusdtw,  tl»t  the  ■.■xtigsiTiiled 

Dciliani  ftboul  Ibc  suburbs  of  lEume  tiuve  been  fostiirad  m  lome  measure  hy  not 

[ftbi^rving  Ihi-   Inoso  yrUy  in  which   thtr  words  SuTlurl^ium,   EUbarbAHUtD,   and.  siib- 

iirb<i(rDriii:i  were  utvd  liy  (tie  ancii^nl  ArritLTs.     Tbt^v  tvmit  am  applii^d  not  nnlj', 

I  should  oriliuarilj"  rtstrici  tjvem,  to  luiMiug*  conuL^ttd  wiih  a  ■eUy,  tjui  to 

etsflff^oiinn^',  lAcliKliiiig  tavns  and  citi«  of  Uivir  oim,  nliU'h  are  vi?iii;<i 

_       tsin  dF[H-iideEiM  upon  the  cBpitnl.    Tbu»  Cicero  calls  Sicily  a  pk'saiiiii 

sorb  of  Bome.    MsrUal  and  PILqj  call  the  lyrrbcne  the  snburluui  »ua.     Tacit  iih 

sp«a]u 
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At  last  in.  the  third  renturr  of  our  era  sroM  on  oppmrtumlr 
defining;  more  accuratelv  what  were  the  actual:  suburbSf  or 
necle*!  outbuild  in  g-s  of  Rome,  at  the  period  when  its  c-xtent 
populatioD  were  perhaps  jit  their  j^rcatest  heiffhi.  Id  the  rei( 
of  the  emperor  Aurelian  the  conqueriii|r  peiiple,  who  for  fa 
hundred  years  had  repelled  every  foreign  foe  from  their 
distant  fronti'Crs,  were  suddenly  atarmed  by  the  poasihilttr  al 
bdrbarian  invasion,  and  even  of  the  approach  of  a  new  Pywli 
or  Hannilial  to  the  sacred  shrines  of  Komulus.  Xhe 
Aurelinn,  unwearied  in  bis  efforts  to  check  the  sur^in^  ware*  i 
Goths  and  Seythians  on  the  utmost  (Ktonds  of  the  empire,  wm 
not  loo  presumptuous  lo  neglect  the  calls  of  puJicj  at  boow, 
and  actually  directed  tl)at  a  new  line  of  fortifi cations  sbooM 
be  drawn  round  the  capital.  The  wntls  of  Aurelian  have  beeo 
rebuilt  more  than  oore  since  his  time,  and  pre&eni  naw  few  m 
no  vestiges  of  the  original  masonry  ;  but  the  foundaiioaa  rODHB 
the  snme.  The  existing  walls  of  modem  Home,  a  world  too  widf 
as  they  are  for  her  shrunk  shanks,  stand  with  not  tnore  perbani 
than  one  or  two  trifling  deviations,  precisely  where  stood  tnr 
walls  of  Aurelian,  of  Honorius,  and  of  Beli&arius,  To  the  lioe 
of  the  old  Servian  enclosure  we  can  now  only  approxiinatc  bf 
conjecture ;  but  we  may  estimate  pretty  nearly  the  tlj^aiype  to 
which  these  new  walls  Were  advanced  from  it,  namelf,  Bbottt  t 
mile  on  each  side  along  the  Appian  and  FlamiDian  ways,  ImI 
not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  yards  alon^  the  NtmieQbMr 
and  Salarian,  It  cminot  fail  to  strike  us,  even  at  first  tieht,  bo* 
little  appearance  there  is  of  the  new  line  havinsT  Ijeen  determined 
by  considerations  of  defensibility.  On  everj*  side  trma  tbt 
Flaininian  gate  round  to  the  Osiian,  the  slope  of  the  Serrii 
ridge  sinks  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  Campagna  ;  but  ibcn  1 
hardly  a  point  throughout  at  which  the  wall  might  tutt  just 
well  have  been  advanced  6ve  hundr^  yards  further,  liad  ihi 
been  any  important  suburban  buildiitijs  tc/a'cA  it  was  rtesirahit 
emhrace  within  it.  In  the  Trans tilx^f in e  region  there  «^n  hcvo 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  advantageous  in  a  stratefir  piinti 
of  view,  to  comprehend  the  Vatican,  as  it  is  at  present  coiupne 
bended,  in  the  defensive  enceinte  ;  and  had  there  been  uaapt 
habitations  in  that  quarter,  its  exclusion  would  seem,  as  far  as  ■• 
can  judge,  unaccountable.  Extensive  as  the  circuit  of  the^e  wdk 
is,  measured  by  D'Amille  at  9338^  loises  - 1 9,922  ysnls,  or 
about  1 1^  miles,  we  cannot  Imagine  that  the  Romans  in  the  liin* 
of  Aurelian  could  «iterlain  any  apprehension  of  wwitixtg  m<vi 

spoiki  of  the  »a1iarbaa  uHpt  of  Tibtrins,  which  VKtondM  cu  Cnmpnua.  Ala  L 
^riod  the  wiard  cnburtiicariit!  ins  regolaTlv  DppliMl  to  fitruna.  Kmimk, 
other  provmcei  of  Iftly.^Dc  la  M*Ue, '  Eaonomit  Poiaiq<u  dn  Svmatm,'  i,  m. 
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fem!  it,  or  one  much  wider."  Comparing  Uie  fact  of  these  walls 
us  statKling  where  tliey  do,  witli  tbc  prenous  reaftonin^s  we 
have  produced  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  subuf  bs  of  Rome, 
we  seem  driven  strongly  to  the  conclusioD  that  they  actually 
marked  the  limits  of  conlinDous  or  dense  babitation  ruand  the 
ancient  city  in  evety  direction. 

What  the  actaal  extent  of  extramural  habitation  may  sttll  have 
en  it  i«  erf  course  impossible  to  reduce  to  calcolation,  eren  ap- 
roziotatively,  but  we  have  shown  that  it  is  qaite  ondeserring  of 
our  considc ration.  Not  so  the  area  of  the  intramucaJ  space  upon 
which  the  mass  of  the  population  of  ancient  Rome  was  evidently 
collccled.  If  we  wish  to  acquire  a  just  idea  of  the  population 
of  the  famous  capitaJl  of  the  ancient  world,  in  the  absence  oi 
precise  statements  in  anllqoily,  eren  toold  «ich  *tatenietJti 
always  be  implicitly  trusted,  our  first  and  mo»t  obvious  step 
would  be  lev  aBCertain  the  size  of  the  area  on  which  it  stood,  and 
compare  it  with  the  area&  of  modem  citica,  of  which  the  popula- 
tion can  be  accurately  deleraiined.  We  know  of  no  other  cal- 
culation of  this  kind  but  that  of  M..  Dorean  de  U  MalJe,  wliich, 
as  be  asserts,  ba«  been  repeatedly  verified,  at  bis  dcsir*,  by 
able  matheuialiciaiu,  ajid  which  at  least  we  have  Del^e^  sera  im- 
pugned. The«e  mJculatiAni  refer,  1.  ta  the  eiteciBle  of  Sertius, 
and  2.  to  that  of  Aonliaa.  CT^iracixig of  eomse  tbe  Scman  im  it 
The  firel  amounts  to  63^  bectsrai ;  the  weoaod  to  UMf  bectWM, 
that  is,  to  only  a  little  more  than  doubte  ti>f  fint.  As,  luiwever, 
the  llmils  of  the  Servian  incloftire  are  mrl  a«-cDnUcly  known,  and 
are  represented  with  sonic  Tasiation  by  <UffBr«al  topaffnplMn, 
it  is  possible  that  De  la  Malle  may  have  talufn  a  Urfrcr  Hrrviatt 
city  than  Bunsen,  Becker,  and  more  rccnii  luttbnrilic*.  (Vrtaialiy 
tu  the  eye  the  enceinte  of  SerriuSf  as  drawn  by  Buwm  or  lifckmrf 
i$  nearer  one-third  than  onc^half  that  of  AnreliML  flu t  litis  la 
of  DO  importance  as  affecting  the  ^■oeral  incjutry,  nor,  m  mv 
have  shuwn^  does  it  at  all  impuf^  the  accoiacy  of  I>«  la  Malle'a 
measurenienls.  The  main  hicl  remains,  that  the  fmtire  arta  of 
BoiM  fM/italg  Jtut  1390^  htotarei^  or  3263  ocrrs  Miie  li«ctara  la 
about  2-340  acm),  w  5  miaam  mtu^  fiS  aertt.  I^t  iii  \mtceed  to 
compare  this  area  with  ihocc  of  socb  o(  OUT  modem  cities  as  ran 
he  correcily  estimated  : — 
1.  West  LondoD,  TU..: 

St.  George*! Ilfil 
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St.  Giles  jiGr^SL  George      ..  245  5i,3l4  S2I 

Strand  district      174  +I,4fi0  ^S5 

Hulbomdo IBS  4G,GSI  iSS 

Clerki-nwtll  An 080  M.7J8  i:o 

Cilv.  witK  E.  iiuiS  W.  Lotfdioii  723  lay.liS  i:» 

St.  Luke'*        320  3*,n55  S« 

ig3B  393.3  5«  SU3 

8,  LiverpoQl,  parish  of,  or  central  1830  2S5.0A&  iai 

4.  Calcutta,  cxdnding  the  luburbB  479Q  413,192                  M 

■^  FIOKRCe         13^7  99,417                   74 

C,  FTftnkfon-OD-Main       1813  6(^,244                 50"^ 

{    7.  Paris       ..      .,      ..      ..      ..      .,  6026  l.fiSO.noo  190 

It  Will  be  seen  that  computing'  the  area  of  Rome  at  3S63 
it  Would  contain  if  peopled  un  tbe  scale — 

Pa]iulitloD.  FttpaUUcni. 

OfNo.  1   274,224  OfKo.  5  259,53U 

„  No.  2  6Ga,a89  „No.  6   15^,150 

„No.3  379,487  „  No.  T   ...,,.  4£4,l»0 

„  No.  4  a&o.eis 

Tlicsc  standards  of  comparison  liaVe  been  cboseii  from 
the  few  cilies  of  wUich  the  areas  are  precisely  defiaed.  Th* 
none  of  tlicm  perhaps  which  adinita  of  verj-  accurate  comi 
willi  anrient  Home  In  the  style  of  building  or  mwie  of  inhal 
lion.  Tlicrt'can  be  no  doubt  that  the  density  of  building  io 
Central  London,  for  instance,  is  ^eater  and  more  unifotro  ihioueh- 
out,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  tbe  density  of  in- 
habitatioD  was  proportionably  greater  in  Rome.  We  should 
.ijlad  lo  have  the  means  of  comparing  closely  the  area  an  J  poj 
lation  of  modem  Naples  ■with  the  ancient  capital  of  Italy  :  " 
while  the  population  of  Naples  may  be  taken  at  450,000 
knowledge  of  the  precise  extent  of  ground  on  which  ib«»f 
numbers  are  located  is  less  definite.  !f,  however,  the  extrenK 
length  of  Naples  is  four  miles,  extreme  width  two  and  a  hAlf, 
nnil  circumference  ten,  its  area  can  hardly  t>e  less  than  Llial  of 
Ri>nie, 

It  seems  hardly  possible  to  pursue  our  tDquides  further,  an) 
cstiuiate,  on  a  comparison  of  the  mode  of  life  and  sociaj  dpaiBuk 
of  the  ancient  Romans  wltb  those  of  populations  ncarpt  oar  o*l 
era,  the  numbere  which  might  have  been  accommodated,  acwrdinc 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time^  witbin  the  limits  which  we  have  bera 
enabled  thus  closely  to  define.  We  must  make  an  allowance,  no 
doubt,  for  the  orilinary  habits  of  out-door  life  among  the  Komanf, 
vast  oumbers  of  whom  may  be  said  lo  bave  dwelt  in  tbe  cimis, 
the  theatre,  and  the  baths,  and  only  to  have  slept  in  the  misei 
tlavk  cabins  the}'  called  tlieir  homes.  It  may  be  believcU 
during  part  at  least  of  the  year  multiliidcs  of  tbe   luwest 
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xea  slept  in  tbe  open  air,  »r  under  the  shelter  of  colimn^des, 
OS  in  Naples.     We  me  sometimes  tolrl    iudoi-cl  U*  luok  to  ibis 
lEHxlem  cir^  for  an  cx:iinple  of  the  roniUtions  of  life  in  aitcient 
Route.     But  thougb  at  tlic  present  day  the  tempenUure  <jf  llnnie 
is  said  to  suffer  IcsK  violent  extremes  than  otiicr  places  in  Ital^, 
iKe  well-known  passages  in  Horace,  Livy,  and  Dtonysius,  t!o  not 
allow  us  to  question  the  great  scvcritv  oi"  the  winl^er  there  in 
ancient  timi?s.     Ancient  Ilaly  had  the  climate  of  the  Crinieti,  aod 
i>ine  perhaps  that  of  Schastopol.      Great  allowance,  liowpver,  ift 
nqucstionably  to  be  made  fur  the  treatment  of  domestic  slaves, 
,"iffho  were  huddledt  we  may  believe,  without  reference  to  their 
Comfort,    or    even    their    health,    in    t!ie    holes    and    curners    of 
their  ii^asler's  houses,  often  contined   at  night  in  the  ba&cmi-uls 
or  vaults  of  the  mansion,  and  particularly  of  the  temples  and 
public   huildinji's.      Vet   the    English    traveller    in    some  of   our 
continental  cities^  who  has  risen  a  little  earlier  than  u&ual.  has 
been  often  surprised  to  find  that  the  salic  a  muTujer  of  his  lintel 
has  been  the  common  dormitory  of  (be  waiters  of  the  establish- 
menl,  and  the  cellars  of  Liverpool  swarm    with  human  life  not 
less  densely  than  the  garrets.     The  vaults  of  a  public   building 
might  hold  a  vast  number  of  public  slaves,  as  humheds  of  levg- 
liitiunary  captives  have  been  confined   h^neath  the  floors  of  the 
TuilerieA  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  service  of  the 
temples  and  basilicas  of  Home   required  the  attendance  of  so 
great  a  multitude.     Indeed  the   questioa  of  this  density  of  in- 
habitation turns  very  much  upon  the  numbers  of  the  ^lave  pnpu- 
laticrn — a   problem   of  which    no   reliabW   solution    ba$   vet   been 
found,  and  which    the    must   careful  of  modem    inquirers,    AI. 
AVallon,  has   prudently   abstained    from  attempting.       Mr.   Dyer 
seems  to  agree  with    Bunsen,  Gibbon,  and  others,  who  venture 
generally  to  divide  the  population  equally    between  the  servile 
tatul  the  free,  though    all   ioclinlng   apparently   to   a  still    bi(i;her 
Tfttio  of  slaves.     Other  writers,  however,,  would  reduce  1  he  pro- 
portion very  much  lower,  and  it  would   be  difiicuU  certainly  to 
point  to  any  Ifnown  example  of  domeslic  slavery  at  all  apprunchlUg' 
to  this  extent.     Generally,  the  Roman  citizen,  being  himself  fed 
almost    ^atuitously  by    the  government,    must  have  felt    mure 
sensibly  than  the  modern   the    burden  of  servile   mouths   to   be 
foppljed  at  his  own  privale  expense. 

But  after  all,  however  many  impalpable  angels  may  dance 
upon  the  point  of  a  needle,  the  Romans  were  corporeal  existerii.es, 
and  requiretl  space  to  run  to  and  fro  un  their  daily  avocatioaa  ;  the 
Roman  men,  and  women  too  (Sabina"  quales),  were  stalwart  flesh 
arid  bl  ood,  and  required  to  be  nourished  by  gross  material 
substances.  The  statist  who  insials  upon  locating  a  certain 
VOL,  xci.v.  NO,  CXCVIIK  2  G  iiumbcr 
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probable  meiuis  by  wtiicli  thej  may  ha%'e  been  led.  j\nw  let  la 
remember  what  was  the  condition  of  Rome  in  rcgmix)  to  Hi 
means  of  subsistence.  In  the  time  of  its  gTe«.test  developranit 
the  cimntry  rauni)  it  for  tnil^  on  every  aide  had  become,  acconiiiig 
to  sM  accounts^  either  a  p;ard'6n  or  a  desert,  bat  in  cithtr  emm 
almost  efpally  itiap|}licab]e  to  tlie  prodiiclion  of  the  staple  food 
of  man.  There  were  many  kixurinus  parks  ami  villiu  almat  At 
CanjpagiiA,  but  bitrdir  an  acri;  »f  arable  land  in  cultivatioo.  Hov 
then  was  Rome  supplied  with  grain?  From  beyond  an 
Sicily,  Egypt,  and  Africa — is  the  ready  answer.  Bnt  this 
bairan  answer;  how  did  this  supply  reach  Rome?  We 
ni>t  insist  upon  the  number  of  vessels  which  must  have 
re«:)iiired  for  the  supply  of  two  millions  of  human  being*,  fcr 
certainly  we  know  little  of  the  muritime  resources  of  the  RnBrn 
world.  Rut  we  may  remind  the  reader  that  down  to  the  tlnwof 
Claudius  the  whole  of  this  bulky  produce  was  poured  apoo  ibr 
shores  uf  I  raty  at  a  point  no  nearer  to  its  alttmate  destination  tbra 
Puleoli,  that  Is  to  say,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  (mm  Viame. 
From  this  Iiaven  every  cjuarter  of  grain,  or  sack  of  flour,  wis 
conveypil  to  the  lapital  by  land  carriaf;e,  along  the  welMn- 
quented  Appian  Way,  upon  a  causeway  of  twelve  or  fourlceB 
in  width.  When  Claudius  constructed  the  harbour  of  Ostta, 
order  to  abridge  the  labour  and  eipcnsc  of  transit,  there 
still  twenty  miles  of  towitrs  asainst  a  rapid  stream,  be/ore  tbt 
i^om  transhipped  inio  the  lighters  4jf  the  river  could  reBcfa  tW 
granaries  of  the  city.  But,  lor  whatever  reason,  the  port  of  Osdi 
docs  not  seem  to  have  answered  effectually  the  purpose  for 
it  was  intended  ;  for  one  of  the  projects  of  Xero,  which  oeemt 
have  had  jvublic  ctility  as  well  as  magnilicenre  to  rocammeod 
was  to  e-ttistmct  a  ship  crinal  fmm  Puteoli  to  Itotne,  Iii  the 
of  Domiliai),  according  to  the  testimimy  of  Statttis,  the 
fleet  from  Alexiindria  still  came  to  anctior  in  the  ronilst^adB  of 
ihf  Bay  of  Naples.  \ow  Bunsen,  Hijckh,  and  Mr.  Dypr,  nW* 
the  whole  population  of  Home  at  al«mt  two  millions,  or  two  »ai 
a  rjiinrler.  VVhat  should  we  Think  of  the  feasibility  of  bringia| 
all  the  cereal  food  of  London  in  carls  from  Bristol  ?  * 
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"  Tile  clnsslntl  reader  nwd  hanily  hv  reminded  how  nuifann  i»  the  cmafhiti 
of  lite  ne^ltct  of  afrricaltuK  tbroufthoui  hnJii'  iu  the  Imp&nal  perMod.  TW  •oil  b 
re^rcfifiitL^d  a»  liartlly  adtrquftlie  to  tke  ■njiport  uf  iLe  rurtl  |>o|iiLUtiua  ;  and  ws  wt 

nivi-D  to  undcrBtaDd  tbnt  IConiv  at  Wt),  a  not  die  viciet  gtmenillt',  w 

dvpeiid#nt  QD  »n]iplies  A-oid  nbmad.     Tbm?  Bcctmuts  Qiaj  pnrt^V  of  tbt 
riietnrica]  fxspfreratkon  of  the  tinrn ;  tint  the  mtia  vho  ioufll  on    iJi 
Blatcmenis  uf  the  tue  and  |iopii1atiDu  of  Ifnmc  Are  bovud  lo  ixepe^i  iboo,     Al  dir 
pret^.C  dnr  Ka[>I(.«,  ite  belierc,  is  supplied  iu  ft  gnat  mettnire  by  Uw  |ndacr  tt 
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Such  are  »oine  of  ibe  lonaJder&tiuns  wliich  iaducc  us  to  view 
with  great  distrust  the  estimates  of  the  population  n\'  Home  slUl 
curreat  among  tlie  learned.  Fur  our  own  parts  we  sltould  Lw 
willing  In  leave  the  subject  williout  expressing^  any  positive 
opinion  as  to  tbe  hi^ibetl  amount  it  ever  acttiaUy  reached;  and 
it  IS  with  Rt>  dieposicioo  to  du^inatizc,  hut  m^reLy  with  the  view 
of  leaving  on  record  a  figure  for  the  consideration  of  future  in- 
qnirers  ihat  we  specify  IVom  500,000  to  700,000  as  the  furthest 
limits  ti>  which  it  can  possibly  have  attained  between  tlie  rei^i 
of  Augustus  and  the  Antonines,  We  cannot  imagine  the  eiK-elnte 
of  Aurelian  lo  have  contained  a  gTeater  nomWr,  As  regurda  the 
population  of  the  suburhs  wo  cannot  I>t4icve  it  to  have  been  very 
lor^e^  hut  it  seems  impossihle  to  inakc-  any  appruximatii^n,  how- 
ever wide,  to  it»  by  estimate  or  conjecture.'  'J'here  are  of  course 
«ther  considerations  besides  those  of  spAce  to  be  wei};hed  in 
arriving  at  a  legitimate  conclusion  up'>n  ihesubieet.  of  vi'l;iich  the 
principal  are  the  statements  of  Aug'uslus  lumself  reg:»rdin^  the 
juiinbers  of  the  urban  plebs  to  which  he  ^ave  his  1aT,ee5ses  ;  the 
leratlon  of  tlie  houacs  in  the  city,  according  lo  its  re;iiun8  on 
lale  and  questinuahle  autliorilyof  the  Notitia  and  Curiosuin ; 
and,  finally,  the  testimony  of  Sptrtian  to  the  amoant  of  corn 
di:$tril<uted  jn  t^te  lime  of  tbb  Kmperur  Severus.  But  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  authorities  would  involve  points  of  crilicism 
little  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  general  reader,  upon  wliose 
patience  we  have  already  trespassett  too  long;,  \Ve  believe  that 
wc  have  ooosidered  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  ha-ve  ibuad 
no  reason  for  doubting  the  reasonableness  of  ibe  modemte  esli- 
mate  we  have  ju»t  now  ventured  to  gi^'e.  At  all  events  wc  submit 
finallv  ti>  all  inquirers,  thai  the  area  of  Rome  is  the  first  and  most 
importnEit  element  in  the  question  before  us.  Texts  may  diiftf, 
manuscripts  may  fail,  authors  m»y  run  wild,  hot  the  laws  of 
spai'c  reztiain  inviolable;  and  bold  indeed  must  he  be,  who  bball 
iHTtisI  in  asserting  that  a  {MpuUlion  almost  cqunl  In  inorlem 
London,  from  Haiii])stead  to  Shooter's  Hill,  from  Konsini^on  to 
Steptiey,  could  find  room  (o  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  upon  Iwo- 
fil'ths  only  of  the  area  of  Paris.f 


the  Ahniwl,  biwnght  on  ibe  backs  of  inuk-s  from  the  inicnor.  To  some  exteal 
the  (IviDknils  of  ancient  Kome  may  have  bcea  lui't  front  Bimilor  eourcta;  but  The 
tuorc  ^1  iflmil  tbkt  th«  nurre  violeocv  we  uiuil  tia  prrpnrMl  lo  ilo  to  oar  autlioritivS- 

'  The  anpurent  populousucsis  of  Hum'-'  wa*  increast.il,  no  liuufii,  liy  the  iuQiLi  of 
day  Idbonrcn  lirom  the  ouiikirta,  Thus  a1  Cnlcotta  h  is  citltniLtea  thai  ncit  \ta» 
than  UW,00ti  penotu  enlcr  Ihe  tilj*  from  the  »«burb«  evMy  d&ji.— SimuDons,  '  Sc- 
jnri  of  tkr  J<iin^y  of  CnJinttu.,'  1851, 

tTUe  PoiMiUtiou  llvtums  for  ISO',  piventoial  of  3.363,236  for  I^odoa;  bat  thiB 
iuHiides  HuupBtciid  uid  ClBphain.  Kensingtoii  nnd  Lvwish&m,  an  area  alto- 
fviher  uf  rs/l^i^  uaM,  or  tweujr-faar  limi*  thu  a'  tloffic 
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Rome  was  g;rowirto;  for  a  thftlisand  years,  to  the  middle  porliapi 
of  our  tliint  cenlury  ;  bul  her  dtcay  was  mpid,  and  lier  fait  ttini.- 
wnturiPs  later  wfis,  to  all  appcnnuice,  complete.  The  first  great 
Itlow  she  received  was  the  effect  perhaps  of  the  widc-apmd 
ravagcK  in  the  piipulntion  of  the  empire  produced  hy  nntui 
Cftuses  scroo  after  the  era  of  the  Antnnlnes.  '  The  {»eno«i  fro 
the  )car  170  to  270  aftor  Christ,  is  the  mtrst  roelancbolj,"  £4^ 
Carl  Zumpt,  'of  all  Rnman  historj',  the  era  of  the  fall  of  aa^ 
quity  in  respect  hoth  to  the  State  and  to  Nature.'  The  ar 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  br<*ught  back  a  plague  from  Selcucia  on  tt 
Ti«;ri5,  ■which  soim  spread  over  the  ■vvholeempire  t«  Gau]  ami  ihc 
Rhim?,  which  reappeared  repeatedly  at  short  intervals,  destroyii 
botli  the  Eoldiors  and  the  people,  and  prostrating  the  spirit  of  ( 
whole  population,  Famines  followed  upon  peslileiice,  and' 
lencc  in  turn  was  generated  again  by  famine.  Ttie  harbariansi 
t^a^ed  into  tlie  piovinces,  and  spread  botli  the  one  scourge  and  i 
fjther.  Earthquakes  succeeded  at  a  later  period,  and  orerthr 
the  works  of  an  earlier  and  more  vigorous  age,  which  llie  ei- 
hauste<i  nations  had  not  the  skill  or  tfie  enerjry  to  repair.  Citi«» 
lay  in  ruins,  the  arts  died  out,  the  rude  processes  of  Imsbandrf 
ret^Uired  an  effort  beyond  the  strength  of  perishing  humanity.  The 
Pagans  Dion,  Trebcllius,  and  Znslinns,  %'ic  with  the  C'lirislii 
Jerome,  ]iu5ebius,  and  Orosius,  in  describintr  a  state  of  chr 
afflictlnn,  which  both   parties  in   the   slafe  referred   1o  the  Ji 

inont  of  Providence,  fliough  of  course  with  very  difTerenl  vici 

The  g^eat  capitals  of  the  provinces  niight  offer  aAylums  for  die 
wretched  and  impoverished  children  of  the  soil,  amd  tlie  popt 
tion  of  Home,  Milan,  or  Nicomedia  might  not  yet  sufier 
numbers  from  the  niln  which  fell  generally  upon  the  Empt 
ill  St  :isCork,  Limerick,  and  Dublin  have  been  swollen  in  oar  dxyt 
by  tlie  fug-ilives  of  the  great  Irish  famine:  but  the  throngf 
needy  creatures  thus  admitted  tvlthin  their  walls  Were  not  rcpl 
ductive,  i^nd  the  sources  of  suppiy  were  the  sooner  <irietl  up  bj 
this  unthrifty  and  sudden  injlux.  Before  the  enit  nf  the  thi^ 
century  the  condition  of  the  Empire  begaa  slightly  to  imi 
hut  Rome  lieisclf  was  already  struck  at  lier  vitals.  The  rri^J 
Diucletlaa  marks  her  first  sensible  decline;  the  vast  extent* 
that  Emperor's  Baths  on  the  Quirinal,  i*hich  eiceed  every  wthcf 
building  of  the  kind  at  Kome.  shows  of  itself  bow  much  the  valj 
of  the  soil  Imd  fallen  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

But    Dtoclcljan    and    lii*  successors    abandoned    the    city 
Roniuliis,  and  the  ahiseace  of  the  government  showed    huw 
titious  were  the  grounds  of  its  outward  prosperity,     For  centui 
Rome  had  beep  supplied  with  jls  population  from  the  pniviaci 
the  deaths  undoubtedly  had  very  far  exceeded  the  births  witli 
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:be  walls.  In  vain  did  Maicnlius,  and  after  lam  Constanline, 
>rC(-'l  some  handsome  building  jti  the  doomed  cjtj;  the  injury 
InHirted  upon  it  bv  the  final  transfer  of  the  seat  of  power  to 
Bvzantium  was  final  and  irremediable.  Itome^  still  tKe  capital 
of  Pasranigni,  was  stricken  witb  the  palsy  of  the  ancient  failb. 
She  herrime  llm  outward  symbfjl  of  detltnCj  degeneracy,  nnd 
estruct'ton.  In  the  fourth  contury  she  was  viKitcc!  by  the  Km- 
-petnTs  with  furiosity,  and  contemplated  with,  respect,  but  wilh 
no  remains  of  political  interest;  a  small  tlass  of  nobles  con- 
tintif'il  tci  hatint  her  still  stimptuuus  pntaces,  nnd  to  make  a  »l:iow 
of  w<^ahh,  by  spending  all  tltcir  furtuncs  in  ostentatious  luxury  ; 
but  the  mass  of  the  pcnple  was  sinking  more  and  more  deeply 
iuli>  irretrievable  misery,  or  disappearing  in  successire  genera- 
ions  from  the  scene,  while  nunc  arrived  from  a  distance  to  supply 
its  place.  The  fifth  century  opened  with  the  two  abortive  sieges 
of  Ataric ;  in  the  third  Kiime  was  for  the  first  time  captured  and 
wicked.  About  half  a  century  later  slic  was  pilloired  by  the  Vandals 
under  Oenscric,  Again,  in  472,  she  waa  plundered  bv  Ricimer, 
and  once  more  by  Totila,  in  546.  The  iifth  and  last  of  the  bar- 
barian conf{ue3ls  followed  onlv  three  years  later,  when  Totila  made 
liimsclf  musler  of  the  city  a  second  time.  Thu$,  often  taken  and 
retaken,  Home  suffered  murli  from  the  evils  of  war  and  the 
horrors  of  licensed  spoliation  ;  but,  in  fact,  the  triumphs  of  peace 
ver  the  old  Eloman  civilization  were  more  complete  than  those 
if  war.  The  history  of  these  vicissitudes,  all  lending  in  the 
same  direction.,  is  Teconled  by  Gibbon  and  Bunsen.  and  now  in 
$tili  more  detail  bv  Mr.  Dver,  It  has  been  lanj;  agreed  that 
Christian  bijjotrv  was  more  destructive  to  the  works  and  munu- 
tnenls  nf  Pairan  art  than  Gothic  fire ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  it  may  be  believed,  was  half  so  minous  as  the  fJow  un- 
remittins'  sap  of  indifference  and  idleness,  appropriating  lite 
materials  of  abandoned  edifices  to  the  vulgar  Deceuitt«s  of  the 
day.  And  yet  after  all,  the  activity  of  man's  hands  icldani 
keeps  pace  either  in  constructing  or  overthniwing'  witb  tbe  sloun 
power  nf  Nature,  and  the  elements  theihaelvr*  have  undbliblMllT 
borne  the  largest  part  in  disintegrating  the  mightiest  work  of 
ancient  pride  and  labHiur.  Water  and  fire,  alone  or  rumbinnl, 
have  ever  been  the  great  creator^  and  dettruycrs.  FirM, 
li^htnini^s,  eartlicjuakes,  and  inundations  are  ever  chaik|ctiag  titc 
face  and  undermining:  ^^^  foundaliDns  of  all  human  monomails; 
ivhen  they  choose  to  put  forth  their  powers,  to  these  awful  afj^Ig 
cities  are  no  more  than  ant-bilLs,  uul  the  Coloseutu  lh>a  m 
house  of  cardi. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.   Carl  Gustar    Cants:    Sf/mholik  der  vOTitehUel 
Gestalt.     Leipzig.     1853. 

2.  Utber  Grund   unit  Dedeittunp   der    verschicdenen  Formen 
Hand  in  verschicdenen  Persmien,     Stuttgart.     1846. 

3.  Atlas  der  Cramoscppie, 

4.  Die  Prnjiartioiiilehre  der  meiiscklicken  Gestalt.   Leipzig.    11 

5.  La   Cliirognomonie,  oit  V Art  He  recortnaitre  let    7%ndane<i 
rintelUflnnce  d'apres  les  J^or?nes  de  !a  Main,     Par  Le  0**| 
D'Arpentigny.     Second  Kdition.     Paris.     1856. 

6.  Notes  on  Noses.     London.     1852. 

XTE  tbat  prcifesses  to  teach  men  how  tbcy  may,  with  HI 
■*--*-  trouble,  ascertain  tht  characters  of  tl)cir  nei^hlMjar^  mig 
eicuae  hiinaelf  from  the  task  of  prwvinc:  that  his  doctrine 
foundation  in  Irae  science  ;  for  in  the  Inr^e  majority  af  mil 
curiosity,  self-interest,  philanthrojiy,  policy,  or  the  pure  Urn 
of  truth,  wouM  insure  a  fn.vuur»l>l(?  hearing  for  ibe  promtaw 
of  nidi  knowledge.  It  might,  therefore,  aeem  a  waste  of  tbat 
to  preface  n  system  of  physir>g'nDiny  with  an  «amy  to  tbew 
that  it  secms^  in  nil  its  pnrts,  consistent  with  admitted  fattt 
and  rules,  of  adeth-e;  but  Caruft,  ns  becomes  an  aconnplnbcJ 
comparative  .inritomisl,  lias  done  this  in  the  works  Iwfore  mt 
and  wo  will  fulluw  iiis  example,  nr,  rather,  po  Wv<in'l  it,  ia 
the  drsi^n  of  justifying,  by  ^neral  conoid eratioas  rather  Am 
by  pnrticulnr  tustanee*,  the  belief  tbat  each  man's  mctitaJ  mOOT 
may  be  discerned  in  hia  exterunl  ff»rni.  There  rav  few,  prihapi, 
whn  do  tint  bold  such  a  belief,  few  who  do  not  often  art  on  il 
in  the  ordinary  anatrii  of  life,  but  there  are  far  fewiT  who  coitU 
give  jtrood  reasons  for  it,  or  wiio  t-ouhl  not  he  disftundetl  fron  Jl 
by  tlic  iniprobabililies  whieb  it  seems  lo  ioToKe.  Itforeuvr 
it  be  generally  admitted  ibiit  certain  indications  of  the 
character  may  be  discerned  in  the  body,  yet  some  -will  bold 
thev  ore  to  be  read  in  the  lace  abme,  which  i»  the  art  of 
sio^nomy  as  nimmonly  practised;  or  in  the  bend  nhme,  m 
phrenology ;  or   in    the    transient   expressions  alone,    oa    in 

*  an-itomy  of  expressino  ;'   (ew   will    Ijclieve    tbat   svtntioU  of 
ntind  arc  to  be  fountl  in  the  lixed  forms  of  every   featuTT  ami 
member  of  the  boHy,  ami  tbat  there  are  sonnd  reasons  wbr  k 
should  he  so. 

Now,  the  first  peoeral  niTrument  for  the  probabititv  of  sui-lta 
science  of  symbols  in  the  human  form  may  be  drawn  from  tiv 
nearly  universal  nssent  to  it,  implied  in  the  practice  tif  jaAgitiB<4 
men  by  tlieir  personml  appearance.     ■•  Every  one,'  savs  Addti^ 

•  IS  in  some  degree  a   master  of  that  art  which   is   geiicmllv  J^ 
tinguisbetl  by  the  natne  of  Physiognomy,  and  naturally  fi^rtni ' 
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imself  the  character  or  fortune  of  a  &tranger  from  tiie  (Viilares 
and  lioesments  of  his  face.  We  are  no  suoner  preseiilpd  In  any 
OOP  we  never  saw  before,  bul  we  are  inime<liatelj'  sirumk  with 
tbc  ideii  of  a  pruuJ,  a  reseirpd,  an  n^ble,  or  9  gonij-natuied 
man;  anii  uptjn.  uur  first  goinjr  into  a  company  of  slran;rers,  our 
benevolence  or  aversiun,  awe  or  contemjit,  rises  naturally'  towards 
several  particular  persons  before  we  have  beard  them  speak  a 
single  witrd,  or  so  much  as  know  who  they  are.  Fur  my  own 
pftit,  1  am  So  apt  to  fraiii>e  a  notion  of  e*-ery  man's  Iiiirnourdir 
circuinstaitces  by  his  louks,  thiit  1  hiive  sometiincs  emph>ved 
mysell  from  Charing  Cross  to  the  Roynl  Exclian^-e  in  tlrnwing 
the  Hiaraclera  of  those  who  have  passeit  by  me.  When  1  see  a 
man  wilti  a  sour,  rivelled  faeL>,  E  cannot  forbear  pilvin^f  his 
wife;  and  when  I  meet  with  an  op>en,  ingenuous  comitenance,  1 
think  on  the  happiness  of  his  friemls,  his  familv,  and  his  rela- 
tions. I  c»]nut  recollect  tbc  autiior  of  a  famous  saying  to  a 
stianjier  who  stocxl  silent  in  his  fompaiiv—'"  Speak  that  I  may 
Bce  thee/"  But  with  fubtiiission  1  timik  we  may  be  better 
known  by  our  Looks  than  by  our  words,  and  thai  a  mnn's  speech 
is  mai-h  Tnare  easily  dis^iseil  than  his  cuunteiinme.*  Nor  is 
tbe  art  confined  to  those  who  are  prown  up  ;  for  little  childrea 
have,  as  by  intuition,  tht:ir  luvea  and  fears,  their  atlmrtions  nnd 
avLTiiioits,  founded  on  the  unreaaoaed  Jud^mrnts  which  ihey 
form  fVoui  the  aspects  of  those  around  theui.  Nay,  we  may  g"o 
bcyontl  our  own  race,  since  even  the  hruies  that  we  bring  about 
Us  in  domestic  life  seem  to  jutlge  of  our  minds  from  their  obser- 
TQtivn  of  our  leaiurt-g. 

The  same  (general  iissertt  to  the  symbtiHc  science  is  implied  in 
the  nymeruus  foiniLiar  terms  u*ed  to  express  the  whole  tharacter 
of  a  man  by  sjieakiiiir  of  u  Kiii^^le  meml^er  of  his  b<>dy. 
Snch  terms  as  '  long-headed/  '  shallon-brntneil,'  '  brnzcn-faced,' 
*snperciHous,'  'hard-featured,*  'sliff-netkcd,'  'o|>en-fnce<l,'  *  hnrd- 
mouihed,*  '  a  good  hand,'  *a  cunnintr  hand,'  and  a  hundred  more 
that  we  could  cite,  are  expressive  only  because  it  la  gejierally 
true  that  the  bodily  characters  which  ihcv  describe  arc  syitl- 
bolii-al  of  the  mental  natures  which  they  im|>Iy.  isuth  teiins  are 
not  all  arbitrary  or  faiKjful  ;  itiany  among  lliem  express  the 
^ceneral  belief  in  the  correspuodemes  not  only  of  mind  abd  body^ 
but  of  mind  and  shape. 

It  is  true  thnt  this  general  belief  ia  vagine,  and  not  ij)telli»«n1 ; 

ut  so  are  all   getieral    beliefs,  and  it  is  tneir  wide  ditfugion,  not 

,beir  prerision,  which  ;iives  them  weight  in  evidence.      And,  if  it 

cm  thut   nil  arjramenl  for  any  doctrine,  drawn  from  tlie  general 

sent  to  it,  is  enfecblwl  by  the  fact  thnt  the  same  assent  is  i;iven 

inaoy  popular  errors,  such  as  those  about  bome  of  tbe  influenrvs 
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of  lite  moon  on  wcnilier  and  on  mental  disease^  tlioise  abont 
propbecies  of  dcatli,  and  many  sintilar  fallarifs,  ive  answer, 
that  tliesc  larc  all  traiUtioniil  errors ;  evpry  cliitd  learns  them  froa 
its  elders:  but  there  is  no  fluch  Iradilion  in  physiognomy; 
child  is  lauglit  it;  rather  every  cliild  jiractises  it,  ss  if 
inslinct,  and  every  man  who  practises  it  ijnproves  hi*  know- 
ledge   by   his   own  unaided  experience.     Whatever  probabilitj 

therefore,  a  doctrine  may  claim  on  tlie  j^oiiud  lliat  it  is   gel  

rally  dissented  to,  this  mny  be  claimed  for  the  pliysiognomjr  of 
the  liuman  fonn. 

But  the  iissL'nt  is  not  only  popular  and  inconsidcrale- 
best  autlii>rities  among  men,  tlic  keenest  observers  of  all  c\ 
have  believed  the  dorljjne,  and  have  applied  it.  Those 
done  so  who  have  bet;n  most  emineat  tor  '  knowledge  of  the 
ivoild  ;'  for  this  knowledge  ineludi^s  tlie  ability  lo  tell,  «r  guess 
Vfcl],  at  si^ht,  ivhat  a  man  is,  or  will  feel  ur  do  in  certain  events. 
It  comjireiiends  a  swift  and  intuitive  perecpliun  at  character  u 
displayed  In  form,,  and  such  a  pertepiiun  a*  penetrates  far  be- 
neath the  surface  of  emotional  expressions,  ri^ht  inio  tbc  foul 
ation  form,  in  ivhich  are  the  true  symbols  of  the  mil 
nature,  ^I  conceive  th"  passions  of  men,'  Kays  tliat  consumi 
patnier  of  tjharacter,  Henry  Fielding,  'do  commonly  ijii| 
sulliclent  marks  on  the  countenance  ;  and  it  is  owin^  chiefly  lo 
want  of  skiU  in  the  observer  that  physiognomy  is  of  so  little  UK 
aad  credit  in  the  world.'  His  novels  abound  with  instances  of 
his  faith  in  such  indications,  'If  Mrs.  Tow-wousc,'  he  s-ivs  in 
Joseph  Amlrews,  *  had  <rivea  no  utterance  to  the  sweetness  ui 
her  temper,  nature  bad  taken  such  puins  in  her  countenajic^c 
Hognrth  himself  never  gave  more  expression  lo  a  picture.' 
he  adds  a  minute  description  of  all  her  features  in  accords 
witii  ihe  characteristics  which  observation  had  taught  liim 
longed  to  similar  dispositions.  So  little  did  he  hold  Ibc  opiaioii 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  personages,  that 
nobody  would  dream  of  lookini^  in  a  man's  face  except  to  sec 
if  he  had  lind  the  sUiall-pox.  in  l.iCl  every  novelist  aims  at  a 
certain  keeping  between  the  nature  and  the  appearance  of 
characters  he  depicts. 

It  would  not  he  difTicult  to   Collect  a  Volume  of  passages  fr 

poets,    implying    their   belief  Jn    the    syiuholical    meaoinj;^    

eveiv  imajrinablc  form  of  feature ;  iiidc-ed,  in  all  the  poetry  of 
hunirtn  forms  such  meanings  are  assumcJ.  *  I  am  very  much 
uf  Lavatcr's  opinion/  s ny s  Cowpcr,  ^aml  persuaded  that  Iacc* 
arc  as  legible  as  books,  only  with  these  circumstances  to 
recommend  them  to  our  perusal,  that  they  are  read  in  much 
less    lime,  and    ate   much   less    likely  to  deceive  us:    in    fad. 


I 
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^I    cannot  recollect  tliat  my  skill  in  physiognomy  Las  ever  de- 

^ceivpili  mc'  Soutliey  was  accustomeil  lo  asserl  ihc  same  tiling. 
If  the  power  to  wljtfrli  Cowper  antl  Soutliey  laid  claim  really 
ejistpJ,  and  tiiere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  it  does  of  itsftl'  piovo 
the  pnint.  U  is  no  answer  for  others  to  say  that  they  them- 
selves are  often  uiUtul^en  in  tiieir  conclusions.  This  only  $huws 
that  ttiey  are  not  possessed  of  the  art. 

Tlie  testimony  of  wise-  men  and  of  [nen  of  science  has  in  many 

unstaot't^  bp€n  as  tlparas  that  of  p^o^ts  and  men  of  the  world.  'A 
EDun  [ii.iy  be  knu^vn  by  liis  look,  and  one  [bat  batb  undiT^tEintiin^ 
hy  his  couutcnance,  ■when  thou  mcctest  him,     A  man's  attire,  Jin<l 

lexrcssive  laughter,  and  g^att,  show  M'hftt  he  is.'  Such  is  some  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach.     From  Aristotle  we  have  a 

)  complete  treatise  on  physiognomy,  in  whidi  he  not  only  main- 
tftuis  the  corrcspundepces,  ttirougih  sympathy,  between  mind* 
and  bfidies,  but  enumcnitos  the  characters  whieli  are  severally 
indtcarfd  hv  larieties  of  lorm  in  the  wholu  body  and  in  each 
part,    in    the    complexion,    tfie    hair,    tlie    sevi^ral    features,    the 

(Voice,  and  s*it,     Bucnu  sayst  jn  speaking  of  phystognoiny  and 

fttie  expusilion  of  natural  dreiims  : — '  Altliou^h  they  hflve  of  late 
time  been  used  to  be  coupled  with  superstitious  and  fantastical 
arts,  yet,  being  pur<fL'd  and  restored  to  their  true  state,  they 
Imvo  biilh  of  llK'm  a  ^dIiJ  ground  in  nature  and  a  profitable  use 
iu  life.  .....  Tlie  lineaments  of  the  body  da  dlsclos^e  the  dis- 
position and  tnclinntiim  of  the  mind  in  g-enerol ;  but  the  motions 

^of  the  countenance  and  parts  do  n^jt  only  so,  but  flo  farther  dis- 
close tEic  present  humour  and  state  of  the  mind  and  will.  And 
therefure  a  number  of  subtle  persons,  whose  eyes  do  dwell  upon 
1  he  fines  and  fashions  of  men,  do  well   know  the  advantage  of 

I  this  observation,  as  being  most  part  of  their  ability ;  neither  can 

;  it  be  denied  but  that  it  i»  a  great  discovery  of  dissimulation,  and 

f «  ^eat  direction  in  business.' 

Haller  admitleil  the  truth  of  physiognomy  —  at  least,  in 
the  iolernretation  of  the  fined  or  engraven  expressions  of  the 
habitual  emotions.  So  too  Sir  Thomas  Browne  savs,  'There  arc 
inysticnily  in  our  faces   certain   characters,  which  carry  in  thcin 

.the  motto  of  our  souls,  wherein  he  thut  cininot  read  A  K  C  nuiv 

.read  our  natures.'  And  aguin:  'Since  the  brow  speaks  ofiea 
true,  since  eyes  and  noses  have  tongues,  and  the  countenaaee 
proclaims  the  heart  and  incKnalions,  let  observation  »o  far  instruct 
tiiec  in  physiognomical  lines,  as  to  be  some  rule  for  thy  dis- 
tinction and  guide  for  thy  affection  unto  such  as  look  most 
like  men.* 

Tfi  conclude   our  list   of  authorities  wc  might  bring  in  the 

I  whole  body  of  artists;    for   the   whole  application  of  the  fine 
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arts  tu  ttie  represcDtation  of  men  is  bused  cm  the  prii 
that  the  mindk  of  those  who  are  represmteU  may  be 
caletl  by  their  forms.  Let  any  one  reflect  bow  and  why  it 
that  such  woiks  of  art  affect  him,  according  to  their  TariuRi 
designs,  and  he  will  fiud  tliat  it  is  because  be  discemc  in  tiifHi 
the  images  of  minds.  Aod  if  he  would  learn  how  TeaAy  a  hik- 
avfii  natural  apprclicnsiun  of  charatier  expressed  in  sbajw, 
him  look  closely  into  the  fajiiiUar  sketches  by  snch  nrtiala 
Crnjkshank  or  Leach,  and  see  by  what  il  is,  by  wh«t  mere  A 
and  lines  in  the  place  v£  features,  that  he  dLsccrna  tiie  mind 
each  persun  whum  they  represent.  It  is  true  that  artists,  is 
depicting  charftctei,  often  help  out  their  designs  by  adopting 
either  some  traQAiout  emotion  or  some  action  signiRraitt  wf  tb# 
mind  they  would  portray:  but  this  is  nut  the  custnui  in  tbe 
bigbrst  art  ;  il  looks  deeper  ihati  the  emntions  or  tmsii 
actions  of  men,  and  seizes  the  fixed,  unchanging  {ormt^ 
cause  in  these  it  diBcerns  the  real  svmbols  of  their  n> 
Their  representation  is,  indeed,  much  more  difficult  tban 
of  any  action  or  emotion,  just  as  it  is  more  difficult  to 
the  rneaniiig  of  a  tranquil  face  than  of  one  rufflpj  by  puftiun; 
but  in  the  works  of  every  true  artist  the  dirticntty  is  oTeirmnr. 
and  the  general  ailmiraiinn  of  such  works  confesses  to  the  gmenl 
belief  that  the  interior  nature  of  men  is  indicated  by  tbeir  et- 
temal  forms. 

Thus  is  the  nearly  universal  popular  assent  to   tbe  tmlb 
plivaio'gnomy  justified  by  the  espresseil  or  implied  testimony 
observant  and  reQecting  men.     W'e  may  derive  anolher  arguni 
for  it  from  the  probability  that  the  outer  form  would  be  desi, 
0n  pjirjiote  to  represent   the  mental   cbxracter.      \one  can 

the  signi6cttnce  of  the  expressions  of  transient  states  of  liMili  

as  of  rag-e,  or  grief,  or  fear, — ^or  of  those  wliicb,  by  freqocnt  otTf 
become  impressed,  or,  as  it  were,  wrought  into  tbe  form.  Now, 
tbi^sc  expressions  are  of  no  human  invetiiion  ;  llicy  are  not 
learned  by  imitation  ;  but  are  natural,  and  divinely  designed, 
purpose  thai  tbe  inner  mind  may  be  known  to  those  who  wai 
the  outer  man.  Except  as  symlmls,  the  curled  lip  of  scom« 
wrinkled  brow  of  anger,  the  settled  frown  of  splem,  and 
bluali  of  shame,  are  purposeless.  The  several  pmiilirma 
their  appropiiate  expressions  have  no  knon'n  connexion,  ;i[>ait 
from  the  design  of  causing  tbe  external  to  signify  the  interttal 
state.  Gut,  if  it  be  thus  intended  that  iiifn  sboulJ  be  able  to  read 
infroCures  the  transient  ur  rhe  habitual  state  of  each  other's  minds. 
it  Is  surely  Very  probable  that  the  dcejwr  and  more  abiding  rh^ 
racters  of  minds  should  be  similarly  though  less  oprnly  tlnrlaird 
If  tbe  face,  for  instance,  is  made  to  tell,  by  lis  unduladnns,  the 
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breatb  that  gently  moves  the  surfiice  of  tbe  Aoul,  or  the  slunn 
tiial  tmubles  it  to  its  very  deplli,  it  may  surely,  in  its  fiicil,  un- 
alterable forms,  symbolise  Lite  permaiu-at.  cbtiniclerislics  of  tbe 
man.  It  'n  true  tlial  we  know,  itisliilttively  and  without  study,  tbe 
meanings  of  tbe  transient  expri'ssions,  wlijlc^  those  uf  tbe  fixed 
forms  are  often  ditlicult  to  read  ;  but  this  tiifTercnte  is  quil'e  con- 
tistfrfil  with  the  belief  that  botb  are  alike  si^ificont  and  designed. 
The  ready  understanding  of  the  casual  emotions  is  often  instantly 
exseatial  to  our  well-being,  for  they  commonly  reciuire  3.n  imme- 
diate response;  such  an  understanding,  therefore,  is  provided, 
widiout  study,  for  all.  But  that  the  symHjols  of  the  mind's 
enduriDg  character  should  need  a  deep4.-r  study  i*  no  evidence 
tbat  tbey  are  less  sure.  Tlie  most  useful  and  important  branches 
of  knowledge  are  not  always  the  most  easily  acquired  ;  geology 
is  less  difficult  thiin  medicine. 

Tins  art^ument,  in  tbe  inslimce  of  tbe  face,  will  bold  equally 
of  other  parts.  The  expressions  of  the  face  are,  indeed,  the  most 
perfect  and  most  quit-kly  unih-rBlood,  nnd  there  may  therefore 
Beem  more  evident  design  in  them  than  in  others.  Hut  the 
clenched  hand,  the  stamping  foot,  the  lossed-up  bead,  the 
bended  knee,  are  as  significant,  and  as  naiuraJly  symbolical,  as 
anv  movements  uf  tbe  features;  and  while  these  parts,  in  their 
action,  thus  disclose  tbe  movements  of  the  mind,  we  may  well 
expect  that,  io  their  repose,  they  nifiy  indit-ate  its  settled  cba- 
tacter.  To  symlHdise  is  nut,  indeed,  tlic  chief  or  primary  object 
of  the  eonstrurtinn  nf  these  parts ;  but  neitber  is  it  so  of  any  of 
je  features  of  tbe  free.  The  general  law  of  symbolical  con- 
irtinn  is,  (hat  forms  are  made  to  he  signiAcant  without  inter- 
srln^wilh  llie  fitness  nf  the  parts  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
pmlx^Iising.  The  features  ju  ivbicb  the  symbols  axe  most  evident, 
tbe  lips  and  nose,  have  ifieir  fitness  for  breatbinj^,,  &c^  as 
jeir  primary  design.  But  tlieir  being  pertect  for  the  purposes 
^f  LTcathing,  speccb,  and  smelling,  dues  nut  binder  their  having 
'also  a  symbolical  meaning.  In  like  manner,  the  breathing  chest, 
the  prehensile  linpds,  tbe  Iticomolive  feet,  may  be  designed  Io  in- 
icate  the  nature  uf  the  mind,  without  impairing  their  Stness  for 
leir  primary  puriioses.  Besidea,  we  misfit  he  nearly  sure,  frum 
the  gPDeral  consistenf  y  and  cortelntion  of  all  parts  ol  the  body, 
that  all  would  be  svmltolical,  if  any  are;  and  tbat  as  dU  minisirr 
to  one  design  in  the  maintenance  of  the  body,  so  all  wouhl  be 
corroborative  in  their  menial  testimony,  Tbcy  might  difi'er  in 
the  fulness  r.r  the  elearncss  of  their  ciiiressions;  but  it  wcmlU 
a  difference  of  emphasis,  not  of  Ifingnage.  /\nd  what  we 
ligbt  (bus  expect  is,  indeed,  proved  in  pracliee  ;  for  what  Canis 
bys  of  tbe  lower  limbs  is  equally  true  of  tbe  upper  and  of  tho 
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trunk,  that  if  b  skilful  artist  were  shown  the  Uragments  of  some 
of  tlie  best  anlicjuc  statues,  be  would  not  for  a  momrnt  doulit 
about  the  meaninir  antl  (!psig:n  of  eac!i ;  he  would  discern, 
eacli,  its  peculiar  fitness  tu  share  in  the  portrayal  of  some  dcfiai 
miinl. 

It  hns  been  often  ur^eJ  as  an  nbjectinn  a^inst  all  attempts 
discern  thic  mind  in  t)ic  (luter  form,  lliat  it  is  absurd  to  sup 
either  ll«;it  tfie  inind  ran  dclenninp  tlie  shap<?  of  ftny  part  O' 
Uoily  into  nn  image  ttl"  itself,  or  Ihat  Ihc  lorm  or  ststc  of  ibe 
or  any  part  of  it,  laii  affect  ibe  cliaraeter  of  the   mind        S 
guppositidiis  may  Mv   as  absurd   as  tliev  seetn  ;    hut   neither 
them   is  nereasary  to  explain  tbe  correspimdenco  nf  mind 
body  maintained  in    the  doctrine  of  symbols.     Tbe   body 
the  inind,  tlie  sign  and  the  thinij  signified,  do  not   coiTi-sp«ind 
olFcirt  to  rausi?,  but  as  things  dL-rived  from  a  cominon  cjrigtn, 
planned  with  one  desicjn.     They  are  in  no  relation  of  sequ 
either  to  the  other ;    nor  is  their  corrpspondonce   the  resale 
mutual    sympathy:    but,  because    one   Divine    Mind    has  m 
them  Ijotli,  Accnrdlnj   to    one    idea,  there   is  perfect    con 
between  ttiem ;  the  body  is  the  ims^e  of  the  mintl,  and,  in 
visible,  the  invisible  is  revealed. 

In  this  view,  the  study  of  svmbols  in  tbe  human  form  is  bu 
brandi  oi'thiit  which  seeks  tliein  in  tbe  whule  work!  ;    anil  whji 
Qs  Cavus  expresses  il,  *  strives  to  re^rd  and  understand  the  v< 
at  larjie  as  the  symbol  of  the  most  high  eternal  mvst<-ry  of 
Go<lbe:ul.  and  man  as  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Ittp^  of  llic  mi 
The  study  is  juslitied  and  encouragt?d  by  the  boljef  which  r 
thoug'btfu!  men,  in  all  ages,  have  entertained,  that  the  O 
has  impressed,  on  all  his  works,  gi^ns  by  which  their  esseni 
nature   mi^ht  be  elcar  to  the  human  reasor.     As  Sir  Tl 
Browne   has  expressed   il,   'The  finger  of  God   bnib   left  an 
scrlption  upon  all  his  works,  nut  graphical  or  composed  of  Ictt 
hut  of  their  several   forms,  eonslitutions.  parts  and   opefAti' 
wliich,  aplly  joined  together,  do  make  one  Word  that  dotb  ei; 
their  natures.' 

In  this  view,  also^  it  is  no  inrnnsiderable  nrwumcnt  for  the 
doeti'ine  (if  symbols  that  men  have,  in  nil  ages,  been  accuslonicd 
to  sjTnbolise  tht'ir  own  iileas.  For  this  is  an  evidence  of  i 
consciousness  that  immateriaE  things  mav  be  aptly  rxprcssci 
cnrpjreal  forms ;  it  Is  an  admission  of  tbe  existence  of  n  nntoni 
faculty  for  interpreting;  such  forms,  and  of  being;  afTeited  h% 
them  as  by  the  ideas  which  they  incorporate. 

Such  are  the  chief  g^eneral  evidences  which  may  cstahlii 
antecedent  probability  of  the  doctrine  of  svmbuli  in  the 
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,  even  before  entering  upon  tlie   observation  of  partlculiir 

ts,  or  the  discovery  of  any  rules  for  ibcir  jnterpretatitni.     Tbese 

les  of  study  and  interpretation  mu&t  next  be  explaiueil ;  unil 

iliey  form  the  chief  g^rounda  on  wliith  Cnrus  builds  iiia  system, 

and   by  wbich,  connecting  it  with  other  pnrls   of  modern   science, 

and  especially   with  phYftiolog;y,  he  claims  lor  it  a  superiority 

er  any  previous  scheme  of  physiogTiomy, 

The  first  and  best  series  of  symbols  are  such  as  may  be  cciLlectcd 
in  those  generalities  of  form  whicli  are  characteristic  of  large 
g;i'oup9   of  individuals,  nud   Eire   associated   in  them  with  equally 
cbnrncteristic  generalities  uf  tnind. 

Amid  alt  the  diversiti'CES  that  may  be  observed  in  each  of  the 
es,  certain  peculiarities  of  form  and  feature  are  so  charac- 
islic  of  the  man,  that  we  naturally  call  them  masculine ;  wliile 
call  other  shapes  of  the  same  parts  feminine,  because  they 
as  cliaracteristJf  ol  the  woraatt.  The  lower  stature,  the 
smaller  head,  the  narrower  shoulders,  the  rounder  throat  and 
limb^,  the  smaller  plumper  features,  the  smaller  bands  And  feet, 
the  softer  texture  of  eiery  part,  the  lonjer  hair,  and  the  less 
adoured  skio,  are  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  femiiune  form; 
and  they  generally  correapoml  with  a  more  sensitive  and  feeble 
constitution^  a  predominance  of  the  feelings  and  affections  over 
!  the  intellect  and  the  will,  a  quick  perception  with  compara- 
tively small  power  of  rensfjniog,  a  singular  readiness  to  be  im- 
ll  pressed,  and  a  proneness  to  concentrated  attachment.  Seeing, 
I  then,  that  these  characterislies  of  form  antl  of  mind  are  ^ene- 
^^ally  so  found  together,  that  no  reasonable  person  rlouhts  as 
^^b  what  is  manly  and  what  is  womanly,  in  either  form  or  mind, 
^ife  may  regard  what  we  see  in  the  one  as  the  syjobol  of  what  we 
\  cannnt  see  in  the  other.  Then,  in  the  Bame  proporlnmas  the 
forms,  in  any  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  lend  towards  diat 

K'bicli  13  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  one  or   other  sex,  so  do 
3cy  indicfite  that,  in  the  mind  of  that  person,  the  character  I  sticA 
f  the  same  sex  predominate.       Feminine  features  in  a  man,  and 
m.isculine  features  in  a  woman,  always  reveal  a  corrcspitndinsr 
^■Ui^placed   cast   of    mind.       The    commonest    observation  would 
P^^rovc  this,  in  general ;  but  the  rule  is  applicable  in  more  in- 
stances than  at  first  appear,  and,  as  an  example  of  correspond- 
Kvces  between  fortn  and  mind,  is  incontrovertibl'e. 
I  A  similar  rule  holds  for  the  interpretation  of  child-like  fca- 
iires  iq    adults.     The  littld    features,  the   Urge    head   free  from 
undulations  of  surface^  and  with   a   smooth  round  forehead,  the 
ck  and   plump  short-finffercd   hand — in  a  woriU  the  imper- 
tly-developed  forma,  eleuteatal  and  asyet  undetennined,  wldch 
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are  normal  in  tbo  chiWI,  and  syinl>olisc  its  elemental  anri  uoiW 
velope<J  mind,  wiil,  in  Uie  aduJt,  declare  a  child-like  chiiranpr.j 

In   like    manner,    the    evidt-nt   coincidence  between    oat 
features  and  national   menial  characteristics  presents  tu  v'Ai 
lar^   series  of  symbolical  fomis  admitting-  of  raLimW  ii 
tatinn.      7^h(^   more   the   feamrr-s   of  an    Kuropeaii,    for  exmiafie, 
tetiil    towards  tlitise  tbat  are  typical   nf  anv  other   miv,  tli^  OMMV 
will  the  mind  he  deflected  from  the  European  staudard  to 
the  race  whose  features  are  imitntcd. 

Let  it  be  observed  now,  that,  with  few  exoeptioov,  m 
unable  to  assign  any  but  a  symboliuil  meaning^  tu  all  tbesei 
ferences  of  form.  For  cxnmple,  we  are  wholly  unaware  of  «n*" 
purpose  (unless  it  be  tiiat  of  symbolising^  for  wtiic-h  women's 
features  should  be  generally  smaller  than  those  of  tBcn*  tl 
bands  plumper  and  more  sensitive,  their  feet  more  •lender, 
hair  longer,  or  their  noses  shorter.  We  know  wbv  ot 
must  be  small ;  but  wc  know  no  ^ood  reason,  in  tli«  econnarj 
tlieir  own  existence,  why  ibeir  hands  and  feet,  an<i  (after  thr  fini 
few  years)  tiieir  heads,  and  eyes,  and  noses  should  not,  hi  ifaoi 
smatlnesa^  have  the  adult  shapes.  As  little  can  we  say  what  st 
use  the  nefjro  finds  10  the  tliiclcdesK  of  his  lips,  the  length 
forearms,  ttie  flatness  of  his  feet,  or  the  promiaenrt;  ai  Itic 
In  short,  for  all  the  multiform  peculiarittei  of  shape  that  nurt 
the  distinctions  of  race  aad  nation,  of  sex  and  a^,  there  are  «wj 
feiv  to  which  we  can  assign  any  filmilar  peculiarity  of  parpOMi 
Can  it  he  then  that,  in  tike  midst  of  nature's  rill  pi  i  i  uiliw 
purpose,  tbefie  things  are  ]>urposeless  and  unineanittp? — of 
are  their  purpose  and  meaning  revealed  when  the  mind  ism««U 
through  them? 

A  second  series  of  symbols  is  obtained  by  'ezteodin^  ihu  list 
of  sliidy  to  the  corresp<nidrnies  between  forms  and  minds  in  tb 
loivcr  animals — on  the  principle  that  an  unusual  likeness  behnca 
the  features  of  any  jierson  and  those  of  some  lower  anioial  «31 
indicate  a  corresponding  likeness  of  their  minds^  Thi«  was  ibt 
main  foundation  of  Aristotle's  Physiognomy ;  and  Pbrta  •doatoJ 
it  as  fuMy,  though  with  somewhat  better  discrimination,  ft  k 
popularly  recognised,  both  in  nipiny  xoHhriquett^  and  in  tlie  |fm^ 
ral  judja^ment  of  men's  characters  by  their  ap]>eanuices.  And  il 
may  $eem  to  have  a  foundation  in  reason.  For  if,  as  Oken  o^ 
presses  it,  ^  Man  is  the  sum-total  of  nil  animals,  at  well  in  rtanid 
of  his  form  as  of  his  mental  powers;'  and  if,  tu  many  of  dt 
instances  in  which  his  form  falls  short  of  its  ideal  pnrfm-tiuo,  il 
seems  to  rest  in  or  near  some  state  which  is,  norniallv,  clanc- 
tc-ristic  of  a   lower  animal,  it  caunuL  be  strange  if  Uie  miad  bi 
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s  correspondip^  rtate;  rather  we  mi^ht  expect  tbat 
the  iUea  Imperfectly  etaburated  would  be  expressed  in  a  similbr 
and  corrcspoading  shortness  of  perfection  in  both  mind  and 
body. 

Other  symbol*  are  derived,  by  Cams,  from  supposed  annli^g-ie* 
of  bumaa  farms  with  objects  in  the  inurgaciic  wurld.  Thus  he 
interprets  the  ilat  or  perfectly  smooth  burface  of  any  part  of  the 
skull  by  its  likeQcss  to  what  is  Loorganir,  dead,  and  cmpFv  ;  aad 
the  andulating  surface  of  a  similar  part  by  its  likeaess  to  that 
which    there  is   moveuient,   signalisii^g  the  activity  nf  vital 

ovement  in  the  parts  beneath  the  surface.  The  symbols  hctitc 
erlved  [oay  form  a  third  group,  togt-ther  with  those  wljitb  ore 
iiuUcated  by  the  modes  of  ^niwtb  of  certain  parts.  Fur  example, 
the  broatl  forehead  is  penerally  associated  with  a  comprehensive 
and  analytic  power  of  the  intellect ;  and  tbe  narrower  hig-b  fore- 
bead  with  a  habit  of  conceutratii^  of  the  inU^llectual  powers.  It 
may  b^  just  to  explain  this  symbolism  by  the  statement  l^iat  the 
formative  power  has  been  exercised  in  the  brain,  in  the  one  case, 
with  an  analytic  divergent  tendency,  and  in  the  other  with  a 
svntlielic  conceatrative  energy,  correspoadiog^  WJtb  the  sereral 
characters  of  the  minds. 

A  fourth  series  of  symbols  may  be  collocted  from  the  ItkeneMes 
of  the  natural  luid  constant  features  in  some  persooa  to  those 
expressions  which,  more  commonly,  disclose  the  transient  or 
habitual  states  of  minds.  These  transient  expressions,  to  whose 
import,  as  svmbols  umversally  acknowledged,  we  have  before 
referred,  and  by  which  the  natural  pantomime  of  life  is  cirricd  on, 
indicate,  La  their  ordinary  occurrence,  only  the  present  or  passing- 
stale  of  the  mind  i  they  tell  what  the  mmi  h  ;  but,  by  frequent 
repetition,  the  marks  of  any  of  them  may  become  fixed  in  the 
XMtures,  and  now  they  indieate  the  acquired  charai^ter — ^the 
aBcmod  or  habitual  nature  of  the  mind ;  they  tell  now  what  the 
mind  has  become.  But  Imth  the  transient  and  the  habitual  ex- 
pressions must  be  distinguished  from  those  symbols  which,  ihous^h 
like  them  and  interpreted  by  them,  are  inborn ;  or  which,  as  the 
features  are  griulually  formed,  become  more  marked,  even  though 
the  dispositions  which  they  commonly  symbolise  may  be  resisted, 
',  by  education,  c|uite  suppressed.     For  these  natural  permanent 

pressions  are  among  the  aymbols  which  tell  not  wliat  tltc  mind 
is  or  has  become,  but  what  it  was,  or  might  have  been,  or  always 
has  been.  That  the  nntire  propensities,  as  indicated  by  the 
appearance,  are  often  sulitlued  is  a  matter  of  comaioo  rematk. 
'I  have  seen,'  says  Addison,  'many  an  amiable  piece  of  de- 
fonnity;  and  have  observed  a  certain  cheerfulness  in  as  bad  a 
s^'stem  of  features  as  ever   Wiis  chipped    logetbei,  which  his 
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appenred  more  lovelv  tlian  nil  the  blooming  charms  of  an  ii 
lent  heanty.     There  is  n  ((oiible  praise  due  to  virtue  whrti  it 
loilaed    in  a  body   that  seems  to    [lave   been  prepared    for  t' 
reception  of  vice  5    in   maa^^  siicli  cases  the  soul  nntl  body 
not  seem  to  be  fe]](.>ws.*     And  lie  proeeeds  to  relate  the  sinrv 
the  physiognomist  pronnun«ng  Sncralcs  to  be   a.   lewd  frllo' 
to  the  ridicule  of  his  folhiwers,  when  the  philosopher  <-)mr<>« 
that  he  was  by  nature  aildicted  to  the  very  rices  which  had  I: 
speeiJied,  and  had  only  conquered  them  by  the  most  Tigonos 
efforts. 

Thus,  then,  four  series  of  symbols  ore  tlmvet!  from  Hiffi 
sources.     Wc  must  add  now  some  brief  general  rules  re»] 
the  meanings  and  relative  values  of  the  gymhols  in  diff<-i«il 

KtiL-h   ptirt   symbolises,   chiefly  and    prlniarilvt     that   power 
facidly  of  the  mind  with  which,  in  its  office  in  the  economv,  il 
nio«t  nearly  associated,  e.  j.  the  forehead,  the  inteilect ;  tlie  hinJ- 
head,  the  will, 

Tlie  symbols  of  different  parts  have  (renerally  diiFerent  deg 
of  value,  according  as  their  official  connexion  (if  we  may  50 
it)  with  the  mind  is  more  or  less  inliniate.  In  the'  first  rank 
the  brain,  represented  by  the  skull  ;  then  the  organs  of  the  higl 
sen&efi,  each  of  which  symbolises  chiefly  that  mental  power  WT 
whose  portion  of  the  brain  it  js  most  nearly  associated ;  as  tbr 
nose,  the  intellect ;  the  eve.  the  feeling :  then,  in  a  next  rank, 
are  the  hand  and  foot,  and  so  on.  A<lditiona!  symbolic  nlns 
belongs  to  those  parts  in  ihe  form  or  size  of  wliirh  the  c! 
speciiie  charfictersi  of  man  reside:  hence  an  additional  value 
given  to  the  slxft  of  the  head,  tti  the  nose,  the  hnnd,  and  the  fi: 

The  gradation  of  s\  inbolic  values  is  not  the  result  of  sacct-s 
dependencies  of  the  lower,  or  more  remotel  v  mental,  on  tlie  hiel 
organs.      Kacrh  part,  of  whatever  igrrado,  is  formed  atxorttinj 
common  design ;    in  each  the  same  idea  should   be  embodi 
Hence  there  is  generally  a  manifest  mutual  fitness  amonr;  nil 
parts  of  each  body  ;  but  the  defect  of  one  part,  or  its  deflrci 
from  the  common  design,  does  not  necessarily  implicnto  nn«l 

The  mutual  fitness  and  correspondence  of  all  the  mrts  n( 
body  is  often  such,  that  tlie  character  symbolised  by  all  msT 
clearly  discerned  in  any  one,  especially  in  any  of  those  that  h«» 
the  highest  symbolic  value  :  hence  the  success:  of  such  irs$aya 
those  of  D' Arpentigny  on  the  Hand,  and  of  (he  author  of  *  X 
on  Noses^'  and  others  who  have  studied  the  symbols  of  rha 
In  one   part  exclusively.     But  such   Bpecjal   studies   are 
Excepting,  perhaps,  ccrtiin  forms  of  the  bead,  there  is  prol 
no  form  of  any  part,  the  import  of  whicli  mav  not  be  4Hitwoi. 
by  the  indications  of  olber  parts  concurring  against  it ;  aocl 
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lef  difficultv  in  physinwnomif  practice  is  to  form  a  j«st  estimate 
of  rtiarftrtPt  by  riglitly  balancing  tlie  ln<!icatJon8  of  the  scvural 
feature*  when  they  are.  or  sc?em  to  be,  at  ^Tirianre. 

For  every  pnrt  there  iso  standnrrl,  whether  of  sire  or  peculiarity 
of  sbfipp,  be\ond  wliich  if  it  pxtpud.  it  Uimg  fo  an  iinirn-anJng-, 
or  an  ill-xneanin?,  cariraliire,  A  very  lar^c  bowed-oiit  fnrpheafl, 
tat  example,  is  mow  likely  to  belong  to  nn  idiflt  than  fo  a  mnn  nf 
sense  ;  An  pxcessive  Roman  nose,  especially  in  a  woman,  b<?(omes 
an  uninDnnin;f  hvperbole. 

Gmenilly,  those  ports  of  man  nre  least  likely  to  Itf  fnllacimig 
in  their  indttTitions  which  rnrliest  ntlnin  or  approximatf  lo  tljejr 
perfi'ct  sif.e  and  shape,  anfl  whf>se  derclopmenl  is  tlieirforr  least 
esptiseri  to  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  outer  world.  Such  are 
the  hmin,  eye,  and  ear.  The  liability  to  fallacy  inrreaRfs  in  the 
siime  measure  as  the  org^ms  or  modes  of  action  are  alterable?  after 
early  life,  and  especially  when  they  are  allerable  at  will.  Hence 
the  <'<iiTipafAlivc  unfertajnty  nf  the  g^alts  of  men,  f>f  their  VoIrCs, 
and  manner  of  speech.  Naturally,  the  sijjnificanre  of  tliese  s^inbnls 
wrmlil  he  clear  and  stronjr,  and^  in  many  men,  nothing  can  nhlt- 
terate  or  veil  it ;  but  manvcan  deceive  in  these  particiilnfs,  or  t-nn 
be  educated  nut  nf  them,  or  can  chan°re  them  for  f;is!]ion's  sake, 
<>r  for  any  other  motive;  and  thus  ihey  heeome  unrertaiTi  indirn- 
tions  of  chamcter,  unless  we  can  tell  whether  they  are  nutiiral  or 
mned.  Still  less  reliable  arc  the  symbolisms  of  drpss  and 
nd-wrilinff.  on  which  some  Wduld  rely.  They  are  n"t  un- 
meanin? ;  hut  a*  they  may  he  assumed  untler  any  other  friiidance 
thnn  (hat  of  nature,  so  may  they*  indicate  anything^  but  die  truth. 

By  tlie  observance  and  exteosilin  of  rules  such  as  these,  the 
'Svmbolies  of  the  Human  F(*rm'  may  he  studied  as  a  science; 
Imt  it  must  not  be  for^oltcn  that  there  i«  an  art,  also,  in  the 
studVt  and  that  as  yet  the  art  of  common  Pliyslosn'in'v  is  inmh 
in  advance  of  the  scienceof  Svmbolics,  Independent  of  all  niles 
of  acicnre,  most  persons  may  g-eiierally  rely  on  their  natnrnl 
perception  of  the  fitness  and  correspondence  bctwcrn  certain 
fomn  and  certain  chamcters  of  mind  Beg^innlng  with  the  in- 
terprelation  of  well-marked  features,  ihey  may  by  study,  hut 
still  without  Sfipntific  rules,  proceed  to  the  understanding  rtf  the 
finer  dilTcrences  of  men,  and  may  become  g'wd  symbulfsts.  T« 
many,  indeed,  it  may  seem  vagiie  and  irrational  In  gppak  of 
sach  a  power  of  discerning  minims  tbmugh  the  shapes  of  matter 
as  it  were  by  instinct  ;  but  the  ordinary  exercise  i.>f  the  physi- 
ojinomieal  art  is  inexplicable  without  the  assumption  of  such  n 
iwpf,  and  some  of  the  best  practical  physiognomists  have  largely 
lied  u|Njn  it.  AmtKig  these  was  Lavaicr.  He  was  evidently 
VOL.  XCIX.  SO.  CXCVtll.  2  H 
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guided  in  Ills  estimates  of  character  b^  a  rapid  intuition;  b^  a 
kiml  uf  senlimcntal  perception,  much  mure  tban  In  carfful  hU- 
servatitm,  mefUur^xiiciit,  and  couiparison.  He  fell,  ratlicc  tl>ia 
studied,  in  pbyElugiiomj  ;  and  Uis  a»sunxiice  of  its  truths  wu  ■ 
heart)'  unintcUigeiit  conviction.  Doubtless,  however,  differ 
persuiis  differ  widely  In  the  degtei?5  in  which  they  pussci&  this  p< 
ceptivc  puwer,  imd,  probably,  some  are  wholly  devoid  ul'  il 
Qciog  without  it  thoiiiselvcs,  they  deny  its  existetii'e  iti  olhcr 
but  it  wgidd  bH  as  fail'  to  deny  that  there  is  on  a.rt  iuid  even . 
science  of  music,  because  1o  many  tho  fitness  uf  musical  Bob 
to  express  ideas  and  passions  is  an  unintelligible  mystery', 
one  pt^r^un  can  disCcm  the  mind  in  the  form  of  the  body, 
capauty  is  uf  mure  weig^bt  in  favour  of  pbysIogTiouiy  ttuui ' 
incapaeity  of  many  is  against  il. 

lu  tb?  study  of  all  the  symbols  in  the  hufflsu  form  it  is. 
sary  to  assume  a  certain  standard  of  stature,  weight,  culunr" 
other  properties,  by  comparison  with  which  those  «f  vach 
vidual  form  luay  be  estimated.  What  the  true  ataxidard  it  wc  i 
not  know  ;  but  it  is  probably  suilieieut  for  practice,  lo  assume 
average  or  menin  stature  And  olher  pro|ierties  uf  targe  masses 
person^,  as  the  »CaiidarU  with  wbidi  the  individuals  of  the 
zuce  may  be  compared.  Again,  whuLt^ver  be  the  stature  uf 
body,  we  have  to  assume  a  certain  law  uf  proportion  Amot^ 
parts ;  that  proportion  wbicL  in  b  btiuian  body  vf  tlie  standi 
size  would  constitute  the  ideal-perfect  human  form.  Dui,  aguaT 
we  iu-e  in  doubt ;  for  the  true  law  of  pruporiionsj  earnestly  a  it 
has  beei)  sought  by  both  onatujiiists  and  artists,  is  probitbly  out 
yet  diseuvercd.  The  essay  o[  Carus  tu  ascertain  it  must,  hoif 
ever,  he  mentioned,  both  for  the  sake  of  future  reference  tu 
results  and  because,  tbougb  he  may  poI  have  discovered  tbe  \a% 
he  has  invented  a  useful  rule  lor  comparative  uieasuremrou. 
He  has  looked  for  the  law  in  the  diinensiims  of  the  spine  ~ 
^'erteb^al  column;  and  here  probably  il  should  be  found;  fori 
is  the  first-formed  structure  of  the  fixed,  shape-deteimiuing  fr 
work  of  our  bodies ;  and  all  the  parts  uf  the  frjimework  tbftt 
developed  after  it,  manifold  as  their  varieties  may  appear,  are 
£tted  to  it  in  an  harmonious  plan.  lu  the  s])ine,  therciore,  slic 
be  tbe  uuit  of  measurement  j  the  ^  organic  module  j'  ibe  tlii 
sion,  in  sim[>le  fractions  or  in  multiples  of  which  those  of 
the  memliers  of  the  budy  may  be  eiprcssed.  Cams  assumes 
the  true  unit  or  module  is  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  mo* 
able  pari  of  the  spine  ;  that  is,  one-third  of  the  distuuce  brt»< 
the  base  of  the  skull  and  (be  lop  of  the  sacrum.     The  choice  i 
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rortainlj'  arbilrnrv  ;  the  ^roiinils  by  wliicli  he  jiislifics  it  are 
fam-iful;  but  it  supplies  us  with  a  tonvenicnt  unit  uf  ineasure- 
mt-nt,  And  one  to  wliicli  llii<  (limi^nsiun?  oi  many  iinportant  par[» 
«  closely  and  very  simply  adjaslcU.* 

Inrat^^rinffnowon  a  very  IjricfJesoription  of  particulnt  symbols 

may  be  neressnry  to  observe  that,  generally,  ualy  cerlain  typical 
fornis^  whose  meaning  seems  well  lusirliMlj  rnn  be  described  ;  ami 
lat  just  as  very  few  persons  are  of  exactly  lite  average  size  or 
weight,  so  there  are  very  few  in  whom  :my  part  has  exactly  the 
form  described  as  the  type.  In  studying-  each  person,  there- 
fore, estimates  tiuist  lie  made,  first,  of  the  tneadiog  of  each 
part  by  its  apprnxitnalion  to  one  or  more  typitti!  forms;  aml» 
■econdly,  of  the  sum-total  of  these  meanings,  if  they  accord,  dp 
of  the  balance  amung  thein^  if  they  differ. 

We  will  speak,  first,  of  tlie  symbols  ip  the  st^-itureof  the  whole 
body,  and  then  of  those  in  ench  part.  It  will  be  utiderstuod  that 
all  merely  transient  or  acquired  e:spressions  are  excludeiK 

In  stature,  the  extremes  of  both  largeness  aqd  smallncss  are 
always  associated  with  defective  mental  power.  Not  an  instance, 
we  btlieve,  is  yet  known  of  either  ii  giant  or  a  dwarf  beln"; 
distinguished  for  rapacity  of  mind.  Moreover,  in  both  alike,  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  any  had  feature,  or  erroneous  proportion, 
is  more  intense  than  in  a  person  nearer  to  the  average  size.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  extremes  of  size  which  are  measurable  in  circum> 


*  Wwut^join  Mtme  of  the  cliiitf  nmBStirLiii^iKE.  copied  Avm  Cariu.    A  much 
fuller  WMe  of  ihcm  u  givec  in  hi»  '  Probonionslelire.' 

Long  diameter  ot  ihe  bcud        I 

Height  of  the  hMul  wiilioiil  ihe  lower  jaw     I 

Gmtcal  circmnftirfn'CL*  uf  ihe  htiul         ..     •     »     ■.      ..  3 

Arch  pf  the  lowijr  jaw,  from  aci^li;  to  an^le 1 

Trmik  (iaD'\caltIe  purt  of  tLc!  spiQi;).  ..     :i 

„       in  froEl,  ftdiu  thfl  top  of  tlieslfraum 3 

Length  of  ihc  lUmum I 

Buch  luiif  of  Ilia;  breadtt  ofthe  shOuldrrs,  tdOng  the  CivllU'liAiLc       ..  I 

I.«Bgt]i  of  ttie  Kliouldi^r-l>!adtJ I 

Length  of  the  arm rincludiDg  the  upper  arm,  )j;  fortyarmi  1J;  hand  1)  3 

Lengibortbethifth ~.     ,.  H 

Lcn^rhufihi' tibia ..     .,     S 

LcEigtli  of  tht  bttck  of  the  foot ..      ..  1 

L«iittih  of  tlie  fiat  foot        *.  14 

Lcugthofibv  whole  stature      ..     ,.     ,,     ,-     - H 

liM«  lucBEdrenietiiit  would  represent  the  praportioiui  (Maordinjr  to  Ciiriu)  of  the 
nio&u  human  furiQ— of  "a  furm  tboroughl^v  correcl  aiid  bcaiitjful,  but  BO 
'(betract  that  St  excludec  even  tliuse  cbiractifi-s  of  tUtare  tiDd  dUneitwous  irbioh  arc 
severally  proper  to  the  sexes."  When  ihe  iudividmU  luodulf  cannot  bL>  Bsctrtninedi 
it  itukv  Iw  ret'kaiied  si  just  less  tban  7  inches :  ui  etClniJite  which  will  SLldom  be 
wrr  vruug,  bcxaiiBe  staiurii;  depends  SO  much  more  on  ibv  lvD|£lh  of  lh«  lever 
Itial*  than.  QB  thiiil  vf  (hi--  »puie. 

2  u  2  fercnce 
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fei'CQce  rothor   tlian  in  length.     The   Lainbprts  nnti    the  Ims 
skfletuns  of  tLe  biimaQ  race  are  alike  persons  nf  |>oor  int«-Urtt.] 
Withiu  tliesc  es.tremes,  the  sj^iuLf^lsuf  the  uiiiidditcNjvcrablcr 
llie  stature  are  mudi  more  conditional.    They  arc  different  acrur 
ing  as  the  |iefuliaritj  of  stature  is   natural   or   acquirrd.      In  H 
former  case^  we  niaj  apply  tlic  rule  of  interpreljiti»ai  derived  f«« 
the  Correspondences  of  mind  and  Vindy  in  tbe  two  sexea.      Ek 
above    iLe    mena    stature    may  lead    one    to    L<x|>ect    a    pToji 
tiunale  manUness  of  cliaracler  ;  tlic  fulling  sbort  of  it  will  iifn 
indic-ate    tli<^    feminine    mind.      EspeciallVt    tUts    synil>oii*in 
great  stature  is  well  exemplified  among  women.     Tlie  cool  »tr 
will,    encrfiy    for    self-service,    choleric    tenipcrauicnL,    iltuDioMT 
intellect,  and  large  grasp  of  mind,  are  rarely  found    in  truaiKa. 
wittiout   a   correspondent  manliness    of   stature,   and    a 
built  frame,  targe-bnncd   ami  sinewy.     And,   iu    cantrai 
these,  the  majority  of  little  men  are  so  far  cfTenttnate  that  tt 
We  |t[wided  by  their  feeling's  more  than  by  ihcir  intclU*ct» ;  ll 
poi^s  in  the    world    as   warm-hearted,  or   hot  heatliMi.    iuipuUiJ 
men;  their  hearts,  as  Aristotle  says,  are  very  near  their  bi 
their   ti)o$t   prginiut'ut    uic^ntal   feature  may   be   coum^o,  or 
conceit,  or  devotion  to  a  j^ingle  object,  or  a  ha&ty  teaipcr;  liit 
they  are  much  less  often  than  mm  of  average  LeigUt  ctnii 
for  intellect  or  an  iron  will.      There-  ate,    however,    niunc 
remarkable  exceptions   to  tliis  rule^as,  for  inaiance,    Arist 
himself  and   Napulenu ;  and  Lord  Clariindon,  aflt^r  mentianij 
that  Cliillingworth  'was  of  little  sixiture/  adds,  'thai  it  wa« 
age  in  whitb  many  great  and  wonderful  ni^n  were  of  that  ww.'^ 

Amon^  thcacquired,  but  not  extreme,  deviations  from  the  mi 
size  and  Weigtjt,  both  corpulency  and  leanness  are  S)  lulxiU-  rauwt 
of  interpretalion  ;  yet,  like  varieties  of  stature,  they  will  iiuuti 
only  the  mobt  general  outlines  of  character,  and  even  llicse  nc 
conditionally  on  the  proportions  and  forms  of  the  several 
Corpulency,  though  it  may  he  associated  with  a  great  varietv 
understandings,  i«  rarely  found  with  intellectual  octiiily,  wiliil 
fc-n'ent  disposition,  or  an  earnest,  energetic  wilh  It  nuMt  it-HUi> 
inonly  indicates  quietude  and  slowness  of  mind  \  a  mind  whit 
may  be  very  genial,  and  gentle,  and  good  humoured,  as  bril 
sluggish  alike  in  passion  and  in  action,  bat  which  will  never 
Bell-wasting  in  intellectual  production  or  in  deep  contnnpEatt' 
This  is,  especialSy,  the  case  among  women,  in  whom.  •  at  «  oen 
age,'  corpulency  is  much  more  apt  to  occur  than  it  la  in  men, 
in  wliotn,  particularly  in  that  event,  the  mind,  if  not  itatarallt 
well  endowed  and  fully  occupleil,  is  apt  to  fall  into  apaihr,  uh 
sort  of  quiet  submission  to  the  senses,  degenerating  vijtii  I 
body,  the  increase  of  which  is  a  measure  of  its  failing  cnerari'>     In 
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en,  with  8tron°:er  will,  the  phlegmatic  tempenunent,  in  wliif'h 

irpuleni'y  ts  most  apt  to  occur,  more  often  paases  into  a  certain 
rseness  and  Htpotianism  of  characler  ;  or  ihe  good -hum  our 
which  is  so  often  found  with  fatness,  may,  with  a  manly 
intrllectunl  power  and  a<.'Utenes5,  be  accompanied  with  the  most 
pointed  wit. 

*  If,"  suys  Cams,  *  In  corpolenry  the  symbul  be  seen  of  a 
certain  dulness,  inactivity,  sl.iwncss,  and  in  a  word,  corporeality, 
so  IS  tliere  in  leanness,  m  such,  rather  the  fivnibqt  of  a  certain 
lightness,  activity,  rapidity,  and  menial  power.' 

Hut  tliis  !raniic35  must  he  of  the  nc;ht  kind.  For  there  is  an 
extreme  leanness  in  which,  though  it  be  not  from  disease,  even 
the  higher  or|jans  appear  to  tieg-enerate  and  waste.  Such  is  the 
leanuesa  of  want  or  of  avnrtce  ;  tlie  leanness  of  starvatioTi,  whether 
uiiserable  or  miserly.  The  types  of  these  two  kinds  of  leanness 
are  well  marked,  and  in  strong  eontmst.  In  the  mental  leanness, 
llie  bofly  is  conimtinly  slim  and  elastic,  and  the  slender  limbs  all 
wear  the  ejcpre3sic>n  <if  clear  refined  perceplioHj  anti  of  fjuick  anil 
»pt  responst' ;  with  a  sensitive  or  cerebral  constitution,  and  a 
|»9y<dueal  or  sanijnine  temperament,  the  whole  bodv  has  a 
psvchicjil  expression.      But  in   the   Tniscfnble   lennncss  there  i»  fi 

pulsive  aspect:  the  eyes  are  hollow,  the  skin  dry  and  deep- 
inklcd^  the  nails  and  hair  are  withereth  The  minds  which 
are  thus  symbolised  nre  as  different  as  the  bodies:  the  one  sort  of 
leanness,  in  a  well-proportioned  body„  indicates  talent,  or,  more 
rarelv,  genius;  and,  especially,  delicacy  of  feelini:,  refined  intel- 
lectcal  power,  iind  a  mobile  bat  energetic  will ;  the  other  tells,  at 

e  best,  of  an  ordinary  mind,  or  of  one  det^adcd. 
The  symbitUcs  of  theHuAT)  nrc  to  he  studied  in  the  proportion 
which  iu  total  size  hears  to  the  reel  of  the  body,  and  in  the  aeve- 
ml  proportions  and  forms  of  each  of  its  three  chief  divisirms. 
The  nature  and  meaning'  of  these  divisions  may  need  some  pre- 
vious explanation. 

The  brain  consists  of  three  chief  parts,  which  are  severally  the 
nrf,'ans  of  tbc  lliree  chief  manifestations  of  the  mind,  namel}.  the 
iotellij^crice,  the  feelings,  and  the  propensities.  We  do  not  stop 
to  discuss  the  quesiioos  that  might  justly  be  raised  about  this 
slalement,  for  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  matler  is  not  suffi- 
cient, among;  physiologists,  to  nffcct  Canis's  applicntiim  of  his 
own  view  to  synilwUcs,  with  which  alone  we  are  now  r<mcemed. 
The  three  divisions  of  the  hrain  are — 1,  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
the  great  masses  of  nervous  suhstntiee  which  nearly  fill  the  skull ; 
2,  the  encephalic  fcnng^lio,  which  lie  hencnlh  and  are  covered-in 
by  the  hemispheres  3  and  3^  the  cerebellum,    which  lies  in   the 
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Limler  and  lower  part  of  the  cavltj'  uf  the  skull.     In  tlieir  CtW^ 

fftrmnlion,  these  pavTs  are  much  more  distinct  and  more  nearly  dUI 
llian  they  are  in  later  life.  In  the  enibryo,  their  rudimciiU  Mej 
stories  of  three  '\csicles,  of  neoxty  equal  size  and  seeming  iiD| 
and  it  is  onl^'  with  adviincing  (levelopmeiit  tbatthe  increase  uf  I 
anterior  v&slcle,  as  Jt  forms  the  ccreLirid  hcin tspherc«,  %a  far  pi- 
ceeds  that  of  the  other  i  esirles  that  it  overwhelms  them  liv  it* 
ext(.'tisit>n  hackwiirds.  But,  buwever  unequal  in  &i-i.e  they  thu 
bectiine,  the  probiihilities  of  physiology  justify  the  IwliH' 
the  thrct*  piimordial  structures  of  the  hrain  retain  thrnugh 
their  diflerem'e  of  office,  and  the  equal  signifii-aocc,  wliicb 
near  equality  at  the  outset  appeared  to  indicate. 

In  dose  relation  ivith  these  divisions  of  the  brain    are 
divisiona  or  segments  of  the  skull,  tlirce   cranial    verlebrn^ 
three  hones,  or  groups  of  hones,  which,  not  only  in  dcvetopr 
and  plan,  hut  in  their  office  of  incasing  the  biain,  correspond 
the  seveml  segments  or  vertebra;  of  the  spine  whith  ineiue 
spiniil  marrow.     In  the  fully-rormed  skull,  indeed,  the  rcIucioflsJ 
its  several  vcitehra?  to  their  proper  portions  of  the  braia  are 
mvbed,    uiid    the    whole  of  th(,-ir  upper  vaulted  parts    ap| 
planned  only  to  (it  and  incase  the  cerebral  hemispher^j.     I3ut,l 
the  embrj'o  state,  the  tJistiuctness  and  torr£?sponcIence  of  the 
cinnial  vertchrse  and  the  three  divisions  of  tbe  brain  are  evidei 
and    aa,  in  their   first  construction «    they    thus  correspond 
answer  to  each  other,  not  betatisc  either  determines  the  formtttina 
of  the  other,  but  het'ausc  both  are  formed  on  uue  design, 
through  life,  each   vertebra  in  its  size  and  form  rcprcstni* 
proper  division  of  the  brail),  and  syinbalises  the  mrntaj  iHJWiS'i 
^vhich  that  division  of  the  brain  Is  the  instrument.     Thi 
life,  therefore,  the  fure-head,  the  mid-head,  and  the  bind-hri 
i.e^.   the   vaulted    parts  of  the   three   cranial  vertebiie— sever 
answer  to,  and  reveal  the  conditions  of,  the  fore-biaiii  or  cneht 
hemispheres,   the    mid -brain    or    encephalic    ganglia,    nnd 
bind-brain   or  cerebellum;    ami,    through   these  coiri*snoTHlm( 
wiili  the   hrain,  they  severally  symbolise  (be  cunditions  of 
inlelligencf,  the  fet'linga,  and  ibe  prctpcnsities,  or,  in  other  w-ot 
of  the  knowing,  the  feeling,  and  the  willing,  faculties. 

Moreover,  the  nt'rvcspf  ihe  higher  senses — of  smell,  sight,  n 
hearing — are  severally  connected  with  these  three  rbicf  (Iiviai< 
of  the  brain,  appearing  to  issne  from  them,  and  pustiiij;  heyiq 
the  cavity   of  the  skull   at  or  near  the  places  of  lueetiiig  uf 
ciirreapimding  vertebrcp.      The  organs  of  sense  receiving' 
nerves   thus,   also,  become  symbols  of  the  m4?ntal  jmwrrs'^ 
ciuted  vtith  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  brain;  the  nndr  sj 
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iefly  ihe  mtpMigcnce  ;  the  eye,  the  feelings  ;  llie  ear, 
propensities. 

niready  sintecl,  the  whole  skull,  an<l  each  of  its  AWi- 

sinns,  are  sy&ibolicnl  both  in  its  size  and  shape.*  ani!  tlip  aymliols 

^rff  tlie  head  have  every  claim  lo   be  retkontMl  in  the  first  rank  ; 

^Hbr^  »s  reprcaenling  the  brain,  the  head  is,  of  all  tangible-  parts, 

^the   nearest  m  relation  to  llie  mind;   its  enrly  dc-velupmenl   and 

eerly  nttainmenl  of  almost  its  fall   size  make  it,  less  thmi  other 

parts,  alterable  by  external  influi^nres  ;  it  is  utialternhlp  by  the 

will  or  an3-  ordinary  customs;  snd  it  is,  of  nil  parts,  the   moft 

f-mmfntly  human,  berause^  among  all  the  material  tlistinrtions 

betiveen  man  and  brutes,  rone  is  50  great  as  thrpredominnnce  of 

the  apparatus  for  his  mental  life  over  that  for  bis  more  corporeal 

life. 

In  estimatln°^  the  si(;fnifirnnrc  of  sVuIls  (or,  (Turin;;   life,    of 

ne.Tils  jfinnix  the  faces,  but  inrliidirt'j  tlie  forchefids^  we  mav  omit 

^j!1  con  side  rati  tm  of  those  enormous  skutls  wbicli  are  enlarged  by 

^Klisefise  ;  as  well  as  of  those  very  tltminutiTe  heads  which  are  found 

^^n  Aztec  and  other  idjots.     So  fur  as  wc  yet  know,  these  ifnoriri- 

ties  produred  by  disease  do  not  either  elucidate  or  interfere  with 

the  meaning  of  the  healthy  skull, 

TJio  jiulg-mcnt  to  be  formed  from  the  size  niotle  of  a  head  can 
be  only  very  jreneral ;  in  all  but  its  main  poJnis  it  must  he  con- 
ditional on  the  proportions  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  bend,  and 
on  the  form  of  each  of  them.  In  general  it  may  he  held,  that  a 
Isrire  head,  t. «,  one  which  evid^ently  exceeds  the  average  of 
twenty-one  inches,  or  three  moilules,  in  circumference,  will  imli- 
mfe  a  masculine  mind,  a  ccrebrol,  plethoric,  and  choleric  ennsti- 
tution  J    an    energetic,    psychical,    and   sometimes    mclancholu; 

R"  The  foltowiiLg  are  the  av»niKe  mciwurenientB  of  the  three  tmniiil  Vi?rtebra 
ccordipg  lo  CuDJt.     Thej  or^  gentnillj  cntifiniieJ  Nr  those  of  Hll^llCIl^  {ScliiiiJi-l 
ihm.  iini  Si'fcle,  folio,  Jeim,  lfE-4),  ■"hicli,  hrnrcnr.  though  much  more  complpt*. 
Con  sc&iY^ly  bt  used  Tor  comfmrutDn  vith  livhig  lieatls : — 

Fronttl,  or  forc-lieail — 

Length  Icbnrd)  of  ihc  srch,  from  tho  junction  vit3i  the  uaeal  to 

Iliat  wittL  thi.' parLctal  boiitS      ..       ..      •■       ..       ■■      - 41 

llfiglit,  fi-oin  th«  urificv  of  [he  ear  lo  ihe  fronut  cmibcnce  ..  ••  fil 
Bri^dthi  fr-nm  gne  tntoral  emiDenc*  'o  th<"  other  ..       -•       ..      BJ 

pBrietal,  or  mid-heUKl — 

LtMiglh,  froDi  juuctign  with  frontal  to  that  willi  ai^«ipititl  boue  .  ■  +1 
Height,  from  ibc  or\^vuu(xhi  ear  lo  the  wp  of  Lite  litjul  ..  ..  -H 
HrwuUh,  fruiii  oue  parietal  eniinencie  lotlic  (HhiT H 

OwipitM,  or  hiTirf-hKul  — 
Z^njriK,  from  the  Bp«x  of  its  angle  to  the  hinder  margiaofthe 

furtijjieu  luagnam        ..  .. 3t 

lliigVii,  from  th?  orifice  of  the  oar  to  thi-  npcx  of  the  safDeaftglo  4^i 
Urewiih,  jiid  ahotc  and  h^liiuJ  the  naaloid  propessei <{i 

temperament; 
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tempcrumentji  while  a  small  htiad   will,  as  usuallj*,  iuijkatc  i 
feminine  mind,  a  stnsuous,   feeble,   and  lympliatic   ctm-.' 
a  sanguine,  clt-mcntal,  and  &i^iiietimc&  a  jiLltgiiiiilic  tcm^ 
Id  heads  of  similar  conntruLliuu  the  loxger  will  genei^alij  ibukJ 
the  mure  puwerful   mind ;  aad,   among    difTcreDt  rac«s  uf  me 
the  larger -headed  are  those  with  the  ^reate»t  mental  Bupefiunt 
But  tu  cnnihk  us  tu  furm  a  mure  pi-ecise  jiidgment,  the  proportH 
of  the  paiis  of  each  head  must  be  esaEnioed. 

Ill  all  <  ascs,  the  degtce  iu  which  either  of  the  tliree  main  ili*ij 
sions  of  ihi;  head  preponderates  over  the  uther  twu  will  mark 
chief  force  and  pre^-tiilint;  tendeney  of  the  mind.  A  wcll-Air 
large  bL-ad,  in  whlch^  with  a  general  good  piroporttun  of  all  H 
pacts,  there  is  some  predominance  t>f  the  forehead,  is  alnit] 
symbolical  of  great  mental  power,  and  parti<'ularly  of 
intellectual  power.  Even  genius  is  often  disclose*!  hy  *at 
ahead;  espeehdiy  the  scienlific  genius,  which  m^iuifestg  itAelfl 
the  Bppreheasion  and  uiaslery  of  a  grtat  abundajice  of  idea 
Sueli  nm5t  have  been  the  head  of  Arisludc. 

Wlien  )H  a  large  he&d  there  is  a  more  than  usually  dumiomt 
development,  and  a  full  and  high  arch,  uf  the  mid-region,  «e 
Lave  a  sure  sj'Uibol  of  a  mind  in  which  the  feelings  predoiuina 
uvef  the-  other  factdtms.      Such  are  the  heads  uf  ftfrvtut  men,  »! 
devote  ihemselves  with  earnest  zeal  tu  art  or  Cu  leligtun,  the  tuto' 
of  warm  heart  and  of  deep  feeling. 

And,  again,  the  large    liead,  In  which   the  strength  and  dii^ 
mass  are  in  the  hinder  region,  marks  the  charaiter  wliich  is 
tinguished  by  work  and  practiLnl  ability.     These  ore  the  heiai* 
in   wliich    the  mental   strength   uf  the   mo&a    of   a   puuple   sho«* 
itself;  the  heads  of  a  race,  nut  of  pliilusopliers,  nor  uf  jiuets,  oai 
of  men  uf  high  intellectual  or  moral  powePj  but  of  mm  wU  ~ 
strong  and  earnest  wiH,  tough  and  elemental,  and  from  wbonij 
future  gii neratiuns,  we  may  be  sure  will  &prEng  persuus   nl 
names  will  become  historic. 

The  large  forehead  which  is  especially  broad,  indicates.  If 
be  Well  modelled,  a  capadous,  wldo-expauding  iatelleit,  lapaE 
not  oid)  uf  holding  crowds  uf  ideas,  bat  of  uppreht-nding  ett 
of  them  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  of  retaininjj  ihcm    m  stnm 
sure  memory,     The  large  high  forehead,  on  the  other  Land,  n 
presents  the  power  of  the  mind  in  following  out  one  and  il 
same  tr;u.n  uf  Ideas.    Napoleon  1,  bad  one  of  thcuiust  remarkaL 
large  ftucheads  of  this  kind.     The  nution  uf  the  corrcspondec 
between  the  sue  and  dcvelopnienC  of  the  furehcail  and  tiie  pL>wi: 
of  the  mind  is  so  universally  recognised,  and  sccins  to  be  pTvu 
by  such  an  infinity  of  examples,  that  there  caa  be  ua  doubt 
it  has  its  basis  la  truth. 
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The  bigb-raUcil  nii.d-rcgion  of  a  targe  lieaJ  g^inbulises  ardent 

ilitigs  tliiit  ar(>  apt  lo  be  cunrcntraletl  on  uac  object,  and  cotn- 

only  on  a  sujitTsensuous  one;    iL-elings  prone  to  superstilioti 

to  fanatkisin,     A  IjruaJ  miil-rc^ion   in   a   Inrgo  bcaU  (lUcV'ses 

ratEier  tbose  vvarm  feelings  that  direct  thcniselvea  wilb  all  tUelr 

forte  lo  definite  realities. 

Again,  wben  ilie  Lead  Is  large,  a  preponderance  of  its  liindcr 

an  in  bcigbt,  ruther  than  in  ividtb,  indicates  coneenlratiun  uf 

ion  and  strength  of  will  for   someone  fixed  purpose;  while 

preponderance    in    widtli,    rather    than    in   height,   marks   the 

itrengih  of  will  extited  by  external  things- — the  streng^th  uf  pru- 

pcnsity  rather  than  of  intellectual  fixedness  of  purpose. 

Xheac  last  rules  iire  illustrated  particulitr]^  hy  that  form  of 
bead  which,  according  to  Carus,  is  especially  freijuent  in  Britain, 
and  the  merit  of  whltli  Is  proverbial — the  large,  long  head,  with 
Loth  forehead  and  hind-Uead  rcniarkably  elevated,  indiealing 
intelligence  and  practical  ability,  wbilo  the  feelings  are  &uh- 
ordioate. 

A  large  bead,   then,   on    (he  whole,  augurs  well   for   the  inind 

tbal  it  belongs  to ;  but,  to  make  it  certainly  significant  uf  giK»d, 

any  eondiljous  must  be  fulfilled.   There  are  just  as  many,  oa  the 

itber  hui)d,  by  which  beads  that  arc,  within  certain  limits,   below 

,tiu  average  of  size  may  vindicate  for  themselves  sooietbing  better 

on   ttiat  '  smull  esteem    for  sinull  heads '  entertained  by  the 

Ider  physiognomisla,  as  Well    as   by  many  of  lalcr  dale.      I'ortii, 

t  must  be  always  i(?meEnbered,  is  symbulital  us  well   as  size; 

Bntl  exceElencc  of  form  may  cunipcn&ate  for  sonic  defect  of  size, 

though  no  slie  can  compensate  for  error  of  form,  or  for  that  cgg- 

tiko  sinot»thncss  which,  in  cumparisou  with  the  undulaLiuns  uf 

the  Wflbniade  head,  may  Ije  called  the  absolute  negation  of  fornh 

If  pioportionate  largeness  of  head,  without  regard  to  shape,  were 

always  characteristic  of  menhd  power,  the  child's  mind  bhould 

have  more  power  than  the  adult's. 

lu  the  interpretation  of  small  heads  those  rules  hold  good 
whiLli  have  just  been  stated  respecting  the  several  impoits  ol  the 
^tbree  chief  porta  of  the  head.  It  speaks  as  well  for  these  as  for 
^^ptbe  large  heads  when  the  chief  development  is  in  tlie  fnrehead. 
If  the  large  beads  thus  well  formed  arc  often  symbolical  of 
genius,  the  small  onus  are  as  often  symbolical  uf  talent.  A  frontal 
doelopment  always  gives  a  small  head  superiority  over  a  large 
one  in  which  the  forehead  l%  defective.  Women  with  heads 
thus  formed  have  ascendency  over  men,  notwithstanding  lUeir 
uatuially  smaller  brains  ;  nnd  among  both  men  and  women,  very 
Luusidciablc  mind$   have  been  often  foiiitd  acting  in  small  beads 
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with   dominant    frontal    regiions.     Raphael,  Charles    Xll.,   ami 
Fipdprick  the  Great,  are  Instances, 

On  the  other  hand,  heads  that  are  altocether  Bmall,  nnrl  h» 
forehead   even  less  deTeloped  than  the  other  rej;iiK», 
lost  commonly  found  in  those  who,  for  want  of  the  rpstmii 
and  guidiofj  powers  iff  the  undorslfinding  and  the  roftson. 
moved  by  every    breath  of  wind,  and  are  apt  id   give  wiijr 
immodrrate  excitements  <if  feclin«;,  or  t<>  desires  of  every  ki: 
'  A  grc^t  part  of  the  misery  of  sucLety  issues  from  these  h^-ads/ 
says  Carus.     Tliey   who  have  them    are  not,  indeed,  to  he 
garded  as  poBitivcly  hoii,  or  naturally  prone  lo  crime,  sffll  less 
any  special    crime ;   for^   in   favourable    coaditions   of  lifi?.,   w 
good  Crnining,  ami  removed   from  great  temptations,  Iher        _ 
live  very  harmlessly,  and  he,  in  some  measure,  useful    memh*n 
of  society  J   hiil  they  arc   not  to   he  expected  to  rise  alwjve  lht»: 
and,  if  they  lack  these  ad^antagt-s  of  life,  they  will   be  either 
insignificant  or  worse. 

The  foregoing-  symbols  In  the  head — the  capital  symbnisf 
tliey  may  be  well  railed— are  such  as  can  he  measured  and 
pressed  in  nnmlTers.     Others,  less  g^eneral  and  not  less  clear,  are 
to  be  found  in  forms  of  (he  surface  which  CflO  be  better  menft: 
by  the  expert  eye  and  toueh. 

Those  forms  may  he  excluded  from  our  study  wliJeh  ore  dai'  to 
disease  or  to  artifice.  Among  the  natural  diversittrs  of  form, 
the  chief  symljols  are  in  tlie  contrasts  between  smoothness  and 
variety  of  surface  in  the  seieraE  parts  of  the  skull.  The  ge-ncral 
significance  of  smoolh  and  level  surfaces  as  implying  empti- 
ness iind  duhifss,  and  of  undulating  surfaces  ns  syuilxdiml  of 
active  life  beneath  them,  has  been  already  referred  to.  In  the 
head  the  natural  snequalltiM  of  surface  arc  forms  prodof^l  only 
in  its  later  development,  concurrently  with  the  development  of 
mental  power.  Smonthncss  and  simplicity  arc  nnlural  in  the 
child's  licail,  and  in  it  are  benulirul  and  may  be  hopeful :  thi 
are  consistent  with  mere  prettiness  in  woman;  but,  as  sym 
nf  the  adult  mind,  they  indiealc,  at  the  best,  tme  that  is  cbil 
like  and  fpebly  developed. 

When   the   surface   of  the    slvull    is  not  thus  smooth^  we  tDUft 
distini^uish  between  inequalities  which  nrc  angular  and  nhnii 
and  th'^c  which  arc    curved    or  undulating,     if  we  pompa 
well-formed  humaa  skull  with  that  of  any  bru'e,  the  cunlrast 
scarcely  greater  between  their  respective  sizes  than  it  is  hci 
the  succession  of  smooth  surfaces  and  abrupt  projeclitms  in  t 
latter,  and  of  alternating   gentle  curves   rising  and  falling  in 
furmer.     If  the  human  skull   hare  any  abrupt  projections  al 
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o  almost  always  at  its  hinJer  part,  wlicrc  the  lenst  noble 
parts  of  the  biimnn  mind  are  ajfuibnli»p<i.  And,  gBnerally,  the 
iTiort?  the  LuaiBi)  skiilt  apprixiclips  tbe  features  of  tlie  brutal  in 
angulaTily  of  surface,  the  inure  does  it  iiulicale  a  degra^lation  of 
tbe  mini]. 

Tbi'  variotiea  of  surface  sbouU  be  studied,  like  the  dimensions 
of  the  licadi,  in  eadi  uf  its  three  chief  vertebral  ilivi^ions. 

In    the   forehead,  where    the   Tanetie-s    of  surface    arc    most 
numproiis  and  most  significant,  Gve  principally  different  sj'mbols 
^are  to  be  traced. 

Certain  foreheads  are  smooth,  featureless,  with  one  uniform 
)cd  «urfate  from    the  orbits   upwards,     Sucb  a  shape  alivays 
irsbadlj  ff>r  the  intellect  ;  but  peculiarly  it  tinea  so  when  tliP 
fnrelifad  becnmca  narrower  as  it  ascends.     They  who  present  fore- 
-hcads   of    this  last  shape   nmy    be   only    feeble-minded,   vacant, 
t*  empty-headed;*  they  may  be  only  child-like  in  intellectual  sim- 
plicity; but   many  of  tliem  have  too  liltlc  of  the  hig^lier  mental 
force  to  control  their  lower  passions,  and   the  sbapc  is,  therefore, 
frequent  among'  criminals.     It  is  no  belter  augury  ivhen  a  fore- 
head, of  whatever  size,  is  all  flat — 'complete  pcrpendicrularity 
I  from  the  hair  to  the  eyebrows  is,*  ns  Lavolcr  says,  '  the  sign  of  a 
llotiil  want  of  understanding.'     Nor  is  it  better  when  the  forehead 
tis  bowed   with  one  strong  arch   overhanging-  the  face:  '  Sach  ^ 
forehead*,'  he  says,  'belong  to  feeble  and  contracted  minds^  and 
which  will  never  aifain  lu  inaturily.' 

Secondly,  there  are  foreheads  in  which  the  chief  elevations  of 
'the  undulating-  surface  are  on  the  median  line — most  marked, 
therefore,  in  the  very  profile,  These  elevations  decidedly  exalt 
tlie  expression  of  objective  force  of  intellect  in  a  forehead  wiiose 
l^cocrnl  dimensions  are  good,  and  provided  tbe  hollows  lielwcm 
the  elevations  be  not  too  deep  (for  all  $uch  deep  hollows  bear 
the  impress  of  feebleness,  symbolising  vacuity  flithiii).  It  is 
lof  the  well-ftirmcd  foreheads  of  this  kind  that  Lavaler  says, 
'  Always  consider  as  the  sign  of  a  clear  and  sound  understfinrlmg 
and  of  a  good  complexion,  every  forehead  which  presents  in 
profile  two  proportioned  arches,  of  which  llie  lifwer  ad^nucea.' 
Such  arches  are  the  symtxjls  of  aculeiies*  of  ohservntinn,  of 
thoHghtfidness,  and  the  liabit  of  reflei iinn.  They  are  generally 
developed  late,  and  are  especially  masculine  forms.  The  cliihl'^s 
foreheail,  in  one  of  its  most  beauliful  sliape&,  has  n  siti^'i-^  pro- 
minent arch,  rising  up  its  middle  tine,  and  reaching  oinvards  'o 
the  mid-region  of  the  head.  Such  an  arch,  in  the  adult,  iiiivarictl 
bv  oUemnte  cunes,  and  extending  to  the  region  of  the  feelings, 
will    indicate  a    child-like    mind,    kind- lieai ted,    Iru^liu^,    and 
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amiable*,  it  may  be  often  seen  in  gentle  and  bpnevolenl  |» 
esjieciiilly  wuinc^n. 

A  third  variety  of  foreheads  indudcs  those  in  wbose  undalstii; 
surfaces  there  are  two  chief  lateral  clevBtiuns.  two  well-morki 
fnnifal  promincntes.  Tlicse  itrcngtheti  tbat  expression  of  atu 
lytiL-  power  alrendy  assigned  to  the  broad  expanded  fon^bcacU,] 
thpy  symbolise  the  stiarply  discriminating,  analysing  intollec 
They  are  much  more  frequently  well  innrkcd  in  the  male  than  i| 
the  female  head — as  indeed  are  all  the  strongly  marked  uoJii 
lating  forms  of  the  forehead — a  fact  wbicb  may  seem  to  ace 
with  an  ungallant  fipntencc  of  Lavatcr,  tbnt  he  does  ■*  not  5ovc 
employ  this  term,'  that  of  a  thitiicer,  '  when  speaking:  of  the  fcnial 
sex.  The  most  rational  women  are  little,  if  at  all,  ra|»nhli* 
thinking.' 

In  a  lourtb  variety  of  foreheads  the  chief  elevations  of  surfa 
encompass  the  upper  horilers  of  the  orbita.  These  eleratioi 
correspond  with  the  prominent  orbitttl  marg^ins  of  the  keen-rye 
animals  and  birds;  they  indicate  the  degree  of  develnpmmti 
tlir  sensc^  of  sight,  and  the  ctirresponJing  psychical  chamcK 
Thm-y  are  frequent  in  the  clcnc-slglited  obsen'ers  of  nature:  i| 
gi>od  painters  from  the  life  ;  in  those  generally  whose  or^anij 
lion  is  especially  fitted  fur  occupation  in  the  world  of  ligl 
The  di'c*p-set  eyes,  overhung  and  guarded  by  the  prouiiur 
limws,  are  as  if  that  natural  expression  were  fixed  with  wide 
transiently,  we  knit  the  brows,  and  feel  as  if  we  drew  back 
pyes  when  we  would  see  clearly  into  anything  ;  and  in  this  Ul 
ncss  they  properly  symholisi?  the  Tntnd  that,  with  nalurul  po< 
and  iiicliaatioii,  looks  out  into  the  visible  woild.  Their  n|iposit 
is  iu  that  less  depth  of  oihits,  and  b-ss  dominance  of  the  %et 
of  sinht,  in  whi<:h  the  eyes  look  large  and  prominent,  gaxin^ 
not  fixed,  and  like  the  eyes  of  one  lislenlng.  In  these,  as  Gal 
ill  !iis  first  eranioscopic  essay,  rightly  discerned,  are  the  sii^ns  i 
Verbal  power,  in  so  much  as  they  are  a  mark  of  the  tnii 
n;itomlly  directed  to  the  world  of  sound  and  apecch. 

And,  lastly,  we  sec  foreheads  chiefly  characterised  bv  elcratit 
at   their   sides,   tending  towards   the    earsr     Some    foreheads, 
whatever  other  shape  or  size,  are,  in  their  temporal  regions, 
just  above  them,  nearly  flat;  others  here  swell    out;  and  tl 
pn>inioeuce  tif  llie  fore-brain  towards  the  ear  symbolises  a 
especially  influenced  by  sound.     Il  is  strongly  marked  in 
heads  of  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  and  Beethoven 

In  the  mid-region  of  [hf  head  varieties  of  minlelling  rather  aild 
to  or  detract  from  tliu  signifieance  of  its  various  dimensions  tJn 
serve  in  themselves  to  symbolise  the   mind.     When    beautii 
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elling'  is  added  to  large  size  and  elevation  of  the  top  of  the 
ead,  one  will  seldom  err  in  suspecting  the  existence  of  £tronc 
?c!in»s,  incliD^il,  perhaps,  to  tlin  poetic  or  fniQatit.  Whpn  the 
same  p-irt  is  low  and  narrow,  or  flat,  it  iinplics  a  cold,  prosaic, 
passionless  nature.  When  there  are  elci'atians  at  tlic  skies  of 
Xhfi  m lU-rpgi(in  of  the  head  ihey  corroborate  the  indication  of 
largp  size  as  avmboEical  of  fcelinw-s  turned  tnwanls  realities  :  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  they  tend  more  or  less  towards  the  ear,  tliey 
symbolise  tijiiiditj  nnd  caution; — *  For  the  ear,  aa  oa  the  one 
hand  it  aaxy  be  called  the  orgun  of  profound  understand  iof;  of 
tlie  world  entering  into  man,  so  on  ihe  other  hand  is  it  evidently 
tbc  org^n  of  fear.  The  animals  with  sharpest  hearing'  are  the 
mnsl  timid,  as  the  most  kef;n -sigh ted  are  the  baldest;  and  as  the 
direction  of  the  higher  intelligence  to  the  ear  may  lead  to  finer 
sornc  of  music,  bo  is  it,  on  the  contrary,  dear  that  a  strong  deter- 
mining of  the  region  of  the  feelings  through  tlic  car  is  apt,  with 
a  general  defective  energy  of  the  mind,  to  awaken  fear  and  rare- 
fulness,  add  to  lead  a  man  to  Constant  aii3:ious  foresight.' — Cams; 
Symbolik^j).  16?. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  find  ia  rautious,  timtd  people  the  mid-head 
strongly  arched  above  the  ears  ;  while  in  the  CttTcleBi  and  Ught- 
henrted  the  same  part  is  always  small. 

Lastly,  in  the    modelliu;;   of  the    hind-head,   we  may    trace 

lliiefly  the  symlxils  of  the  inftnitety  various  power  of  the  will  in 

its  two  principal  relation^.     The  more  raised  the   Upper   half  of 

||rBrch  of  the  occiput  is,  and  the  more  prominently  (if  not    too 

ihly)  modelled,  the  more  docs  it  indicate  force  of  the  iiiii-lli- 

tgent  will.  The  more  the  same  charaeteis  are  seen  in  the  lower 
lialf  of  the  arch,  the  clearer  is  the  sign  of  organic  or  mere  iii- 
Btinctire  will,  or  of  mere  propensity.  The  soft,  genlle  round- 
Biess  of  a  hi])d-b«?ad,  if  the  size  be  good,  alw.tys  indicates  a  (|;)iet 
energy  of  ihe  intelligent  will.  If  the  size  be  defective,  the  same 
form  marks  fi-ebleness  of  will.  A  biiid-liead  with  stron;^  prn- 
inent  angles  as  constaally  signalizes  hard  and  rough  self-will.* 

In 


^*  IftnrfUingio  ibternipc  tli«  foregoing  suTnirniiy  of  the  crankwi^op}'  of  Caini,  or 
obsCTirw  it  by  nnother  set  of  tepms,  vc  htm  not  wferred  to  the  niim^Knit 
jinniM-s  in  irhkh,  as  he  admits,  hi*  coEiclosions  ugree  Kith  those  orCiall  ouil  hia 
illvwen,  TUe  4iU«rciici.>B  lM;twi><*a  thvm  lure  w lilcun  Lbo»c  irf  caMtradicliati ;  linl 
,1.-  itiil(?m«iJts  of  Cnnifi  are  &lirBy>  ihe  maK  fcnernl,  Kiid,  as  i^hrsnf'laf'itia  trill 
itiV,  tlie  less  salisfatiory  aail  lofis  umpire ;  Dtither  doei  he  iilt*-nipt  to  dteiptier, 
in  (KiTticMlar  forms  of  thu  hcnJ,  niori:  th»n  a  ftw  of  the  «peciiil  direcliuits  or 
Incliiijitious  of  liie  niHilal  [)Owpr»,  of  which  phrMJology  professe*  Ui  liim;  IViiiiiil 
Hiiii  luULjurLtl  tlie  SLVural  organt  i"  th«  brain,  ll  is  not  our  par]Hi»i'  li>  tlUcmi  llit; 
rtliiiie  merits  of  ihe  two  M»iiii«(M>pk-s.  or  to  try  to  cletenninr  »nih  nbat  ilopree 
of  tiiith  pnKtgaeil  phrcnologiils  Oka  dweem.  ia  the  form  of  tb«  skull,  inimite 
difTerenca  of  nieouJ  chsxBCt«r.     Hul,  if  the  j^b^nJ  docUinC  df  i^lolitk  of  ll>e 
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In  studving;  the  (iieJ  forms  of  the  head  we,  as  it  were,  V 

ihrouKli  its  coverings ;  but  these  are  tliemsclve*  not  ijiiii]caijiii<| 
The  skin,  especially  ttiat  of  tbe  foreheaO^  tells  somewhat,  by  it 
various  moJes  antl  depths  of  wTlnklinsr,  of  the  habit  and  chifl 
occupation  of  tha  mind  ;  and  hy  ihe  stilJy  of  these  the  old  art  i 
metoposropy  *  had  something  in  il.'  But  these,  like  other  tnr 
sicnt  or  habitUiil  expressions,  Jire  not  to  be  ^considered  heie;  the 
curious  in;iy  fiad  the  best  acoupt  wf  them  in  Lavater, 

ThiiTc  are  less  chang-ing  and  less  cosily  alterable  symbols  to 
the  Haul  They  are  not,  indeed^  of  the  first  rank  in  signi- 
ficance ;  yet  they  are  not  inconsiderable,  wtielher  as  curruboraliiig 
by  tbeir  conformity  the  augury  of  other  parts,  or  weakening  it 
by  their  contrariety. 

Indicatinns  ui  the   liair-symhols  may  be  traced  in    the  gpflcr 
diHerences  that  it  prcseols  at  dilfercnt  ]>enuds  of  life,  and  in  tt 
two  sexes,  and  in  the  several  races  uf  men  ;  and  the  apparmtt 
greater  vnrielv  of  the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  uurn   iu 
most  civilised  races  may  be  represeated  by  all  the  dmraclen 
the  hair  being  so  much  more  various  among  them  than  among' 
the  less  civili&ed. 

In  these  numerous  varieties,  long',   soft,  and  licfbt  hair,  wbj( 
is  the  more  natural  to  women  and  children,  wiJl  in  a  man  bet 
a  feminine  or  a  childlike  character;  and  dark   coar&e  hair  in] 
woman  will  reveal  her  hard  und  too  masculine  nature,     lu  a 
dark  course  hair  symbolises  strength  and  firmness,   in  wbatcvi 
direction  may  be  imiicated  by  the  rest  of  his  org-ani/ation.    G< 
ndlVi  'he  coarseness  or  the  fineness  of  the  hair  is  the  sig^^  uf . 
analogous  solidity  or  delicacy  of  mind.    Brown  and  black  hair  are 
chiefly  seen  in  those  of  active  character:  red  and  blond  hair 
ofteqer  associated  with  a  certain  passiveness  (aq  obscrvatioii 
tainly  not  made  in  Britain).     Red  hair  (Laralcr  relates)  char 
terises  a  man  singularly  good  or  singularly  bad ;  and,   he    iiAi 
'  a  striking  contrast  between  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  tbe  coloor 
of  the  eyebrows  inspires  me  with  distrust.'' 

Natural  loss  of  the  hair  in  men  often  indicates  a  ricLIv  pr 
ductive  power  of  mind.     Its  abundance  and  persistence   lai«  9 
life  betray  poverty  and  inactivity  of  mind.     '  Long  hair  little 
brain,'  says  the  Turkish   jii'overb.     Often,  too,  the  maniicn 
wearing  and  dressing  the  hair  are  significant  of  ch^rnctcr  ;  bt 
they  caonot  be  generally  or  safely  studied  as  symbols,  becat 


hunmn  form  lio  true,  it  is  evidently  eufficknt  to  t^xplttin  whatever  irntli  nrcxr^ 
Uinty  there  is  in  [itireuolufical  pruciic« ;  au.d  w«  michi  bclioire  lo  the  poulbiliiT 
af  diBccmuig'  charactura  'willi  grirat  accurncf  iu  tbr  inQ|iu<3  of  beads,  tbijuii^h  buk^ 
iug,  QA  wu  di),  tbat  tl:e  |)h rt-'uoto^cal  division  of  tLtj  ci^rebrum  iiilo  Uie  Msumadi 
'  orgui» '  is  utterly  InctiiiEiEieBt  wLtli  pbysiolug;'. 
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tlie  moflea  of  hair-dressing  are  swajfed  antl  gencTaliged  by  fashion, 
instead  of  being  guided  by  the  instinctive  art  wlijch  wuuld  lead 
men  to  display  the  musl  pruminent  features  uf  the  inLUviduat 
character. 


It  is  chiefly  in  the  Bymbols  of  the  Face  that  we  have  to  dis- 
lish  carefully  the  three  ^oups  already  often  mentioned: 
namely,  which  are  transient,  nnd  imply  ouly  the  present 
or  passing  state  of  the  mind ;  those  whiih  are  habitual,  or  in- 
wrought by  frequent  repetition ;  and  those  which  arc  unchang- 
ing, inheipnl,  and,  in  the  fullest  sense,  natural.  Of  these  three 
groups  the  IeisI  alone  is  to  be  here  disiussed.  They  are  such  as 
depend  partly  on  the  form  of  the  skeleton  of  the  face,  partly 
on   the  form  and  (jualllios  uf  its  sufl  parts  in  repose. 

In  general  the  upper  half  i.if  the  face  has  the  symbols  of  the 
intellectual  character  and  the  feeling^s;  the  lower  half^  those 
of  the  propensitici  and  the  will.  In  g^-neral,,  too,  as  already 
esplaincil,  the  ause  is  chiefly  and  primarily  symhidical  of 
varieties  of  intellect;  the  eyes,  of  varieties  of  disposition;  the 
mouth,  of  varielies  of  sensuous  character.  Moreover,  the  nose, 
as  the  head-piece  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  has  a  symbolism 
accordant  with  theirs,  representing  by  its  size  and  fulness  of 
form  the  activity,  courage,  and  energy  of  life ;  and  the  primary 
symbolism  of  the  mouth,  especially  of  its  lower  part,  is  con- 
firmed by  its  being  ihc  head-piece  of  the  tllij^stivc  organs. 

Of  this  mystic  triad  of  fealnres  let  us  take  first  the  Nose,  and 
collect  the  interpretation  of  its  symbols,  not  from  Cams  alone, 
but  from  the  author  of  the  '  Notes  on  Noses,'  and  from  the  odder 
physiognomists.  The  agreement  among  them  is^  on  the  whole, 
very  striking  ;  and  many  of  their  observations,  though  inde- 
pendently made,  afitird  such  mutual  confirmation  as  can  hardly 
be  explained,  except  on  the  belief  of  their  being  true. 

A  first  division  of  noses  includes  all  thai  are,  in  prop<irtloo  to 
the  face,  too  small,  i.e.,  all  such  as  are  decidedly  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  length  of  the  face,  or  less  long  than  the  forehead  is 
deep.  The  varieties  of  these  arc  numerous  in  the  snub,  flat, 
retrousse,  and  upturned,  or  celestial  nose?.  The  natural  type* 
to  which  they  are  generally  referable  are  either  the  little  noses  of 
children  or  the  fiat,  broad  noses  of  negroes ;  and  it  is  consistent 
with  this  that  in  men  of  civilized  races  all  such  noses  indicate  de- 
fective itilellectual  power ;  and  do  bo  with  a  cerlaioty  of  symbolism 
which  nothing  but  excellence  in  the  form  of  the  head,  as  in  the 
case  of  Socrates,  can  neutraUze.  They  tell  of  an  unfinished  intel- 
lectual development ;  and  the  lower  and  Hatter,  and  more  snub 
they  arc,   the  more    certainly  do  they  indicate  feebleness  and 
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meanness  of  mtellrct,  anil  of  a  mind  in  wliich  l)r«l  temper 
than  goo*]  judgment  will  lifive  sway.     It  is   not  t|title   m  witi 
women.   In  them  tlic  whole  organiz!s.tion,  in  its  gradunlfletclrtjiinrat 
diverges  less  tlian  that  of  men  docs,  from  the  almost  similar  fono 
which  thev  Iwfh  have  in  earlj  childhood.     The  retention,  thrr 
fore,  of  the  llUle  childlike  nose  implies  no  such  grave  defpct 
the  woman's  mind.     If  her  head  be  well  formed,   such  a  no 
may  exnirss  naivete,   or,  perhaps,  smarlncss  of  wit  and  di-xtrma 
intellifTKnce-     But  even   in  woinen  such  noges  need  to  he  mi 
riatcil  with  good  features.     If  thcjr  are  not,  thej  add   macb 
the  cxpncasion  of  insignifieance  or  even  of  coarseness, 

Tlie  thicker  and  largpr  forms  of  snub  nose  iil   cither  sex 
monlv  indicate  the  p  red  u  mi  nan  re  of  the  material  sensuous  ch 
meter;  and   a  torn-np  nose    with    wide  obvious  nostrils  is 
nppo  declaration  {^so  far   as  a   nose   rail   tnuke   one)  of  an   enij 
and  inllaterl  mind  ;  of  a  mind  in  which  there  is  but  the  spurioi 
imitation  of  tlint  strength  and   loftier  pride  which  the  wide 
tills  in  a  well-formed  nose  might  indicalc. 

Larg^e  noses,   in  men,   are  geaerallj  good    aigns :    espceiidll 
they  add  emphasis  to  the  good  indlentlons  of  a  wrll-fortnrd  hraiT 
but  thc'v  must  not  bo   ton  fleshy  or  too  lean.       If  th<ry  arc    lo 
(yet  short  of  being  snout-Uke),  they  mark,  as  prolongationt 
the  forehciad,   the  intelligent,  observant,  and  productive    nat 
of  the  refined  mind.     If   Roman,   arched  hi^h  and  strong',  fh 
are  generally  associated  with  a  less  developed  forehead  and' 
larger  hind-head  ;  and  they  disclose  strength  of  will  and  enr 
rather  than  intellcclual  power;  they  show  also  ihe  want   of  iF 
refinement   which    is    indicated    by   the    straighirr    nnse.        The 
Jewish  or  hawk-ncise  commonly  signifies  stirew[lnes&  in  wnrldl; 
matters ;  it  odds  force  to  the  meaning  of  the  narrow  eoncefltnti^ 
forehead    symbolical    of   scngl^n^ss    of   object;    and    Its    asaa 
narrow  no&trils  wear  the  unfmling  sign  of  caulinn  and  timidil 
The  Orcek,  straight  nose  'indicates  reJincmenl  of  character,  h» 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  heiles  te/tres,  astuteness,  craft,  and   a  prrfu 
ence  fnr  indirect  rather  than  direct  action'  (Notes,  p.  9).     •  Pfl 
pendicular  noses, — that  is,  such  as  approach   this  form,  .  ^  .  . 
suppose    a    mind    capable  of  acting   and  suffering  with    call 
ness   and   energy*  (Lavater,  iii.  364).      A  nose    slightly  btfid 
its  end,  extends  anil  corroborates  the  indication  of  the  analir 
forehead.     Such  ntjses,  large  and  broad  pointed,  are  freqilebl 
men  with  acute  practical  knowledge  of  the  world.     The  ssn 
bifid  end  is  often  seen  in  the  cogititive  or  wide-nostrilled  ni»»e, 
wide  at  the  end,  thick  and  broad,  indicating  a  mimi  that 
strong  powers  of  thought,  and  is  given  to  close  and  serious  me<l 
tation.     With    these  symbols,   Lavaler^s  dicta  fall-in :    'A 
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whose  riJge  is  broad,  no  matter  whether  straight  or  curved, 
always  announces  superior  faculties.  I  have  never  been  deceived 
in  it,  but  this  form  is  very  rare.'  And  again,  '  A  small  nostril  is 
the  certain  sign  of  a  timid  spirit.' 

The  thick  fleshy  nose  tells  its  own  tale,  and  sometimes  highly 
colours  it.  With  a  well-formed  head,  and  lively  temperament,  it 
may  shsd  on  the  face  a  Falstaff-glimmer  of  easy  sensuality  and 
jovial  humour ;  hut  what  better  than  this  can,  possibly,  be  meant 
by  a  mass  of  ilcsh  and  blood  heaped  on  what  should  be  the 
very  index  of  intelligence  I  The  opposite  of  this  form,  the  lean 
aharp  nose,  if  it  be  not  due  to  the  withering  of  age,  or  associated 
with  a  very  well-formed  head,  tells  only  of  the  shrivelling  of  all 
the  freshness  of  life ;  of  a  dry  sagacity  in  the  place  of  intelli- 
gence ;  of  the  negation  of  every  fervent  disposition,  and  a  miserly, 
selftsli  adhesion  tu  the  empty  so-called  realities  of  life. 

When  the  basal  line  of  the  nose  forms  on  obtuse  angle  with  the 
upper  lip,  the  shortening  of  the  nose  connected  with  such  a  form 
implies  less  strength  of  character,  but  the  form  itself  betokens 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness.  The  opposite  form,  with  a  lengthened 
Bosc  whose  base  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  upper  lip,  is 
usually  associated  with  melancholy,  and  fondness  for  gloomy 
thoughts. 

In  all  the  foregoing  interpretations  of  large  or  justly  sized 
noses,  those  of  men  are  alone  considered.  In  a  woman,  a  large 
nose  is  of  more  uncertain  augury  ;  for  it  is  apt  to  extend  into 
caricature.  If  it  be  well-formed  and  finely  modelled,  a  rather 
large  nose,  and  especially  one  which  is  nearly  straight,  or  slightly 
archei),  is,  in  a  woman,  often  characteristic  of  excellent  mental 
power.  But  any  of  the  more  peculiarly  male  forms  of  nose,  if 
large  and  coarsely  formed  in  women,  denote  a  too  masculine 
character;  and  those  that  are  of  ill  omen  in  men,  are  much  worse 
in  women,  since  the  evil  of  being  inappropriate  is  added  to  that 
of  malformation. 

The  livES,  in  the  physiognomy  of  daily  life,  are,  certainly,  the 
most  telling  features  of  the  face.  They  are  so  because  no  other 
part  reveals  so  instantly,  or  so  clearly,  the  various  changes  of  the 
feelings ;  and  because  it  is  for  these  changes  that  men  watch 
when  they  would  learn  their  influence  on  others.  But  their 
deeper  meaning,  as  signals  to  tell,  not  the  movements  merely, 
but  the  very  character,  of  the  mind,  is  mysterious  and  hard 
to  read. 

I'rimarity,  the  eyes  symbolise  the  feelings  rather  than  the 
intelligence  or  the  will.  The  evidences  of  this,  already  cited,  are 
strikingly  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  the  eya  to  the  tear-glands. 

VOL.  xcix.  NO.  cxcvni.  2 1  And 
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And  many  of  their  symbols  bpcomo  intelUg'iblp  by  Domparii]; 
the  human  eyes  with  tliosi-  Kti  luvvr  Hiiiiimls. 

\{  wc  liad  !L  table  of  tlie  iimpttilioniLle  sizrs  of  cycn  and 
in  Mian  and  a  large  scale  ui  animals,  tlie  pruiportion  l»elwr*-n 
hatnnn  ?ve  and  brain  wuuld  bold  nejirly  a  middle  plarc,  Tk 
fore,  cyebalts  which  arc  either  very  larg'P,  or  very  sinull,  hvn 
animal  expression ;  tht  fonnfr  being  suggestive  of  brule-fo 
the  latter  ul  m^eanness  nml  feebleness. 

A^ain,  id  comparisoD  with  the  eyeballs  of  animaln,  the-  bnniui 
eye  lias,  proporllanally,  the  smallest  transparenT,  and  ibe  larirwt, 
opaque,  or  white,  port;  and,  in  tbc  same  proportion,  it  bit  > 
larger  ncrvmis  expansion,  n  larger  atnicture  in  diirct  reHs 
with  t!ie  mind,  than  the  eje  of  any  other  animal.  A  me 
cornea,  or  transpaicnt  part  of  an  eye,  is,  thus,  a  pruof  that 
relinn  or  ncn'c^atructure  of  the  eye  is  comparatively  large  ;  andi 
larg-e  cornea  proves  a  smnll  retina.  The  mental  charactrr  ID»J 
be  tihen  measured  by  the  retina ;  thus,  aa  eye  with  a  large  ■ 
and  a  comparatively  small  white  part,  gives  a  strong  but 
animal  expression;  while  an  eye  with  a  smaller  cornea  (if  tl' 
not  extremely  small)  expresses  delicacy,  a  higher  sensibility,  sad 
spiritualitv.  The  ancients  gave  the  former  to  their  Juno  (^o«nt)' 
the  early  Clirisijfm  artists  gave  the  latter  to  their  figures  of  lainb 
and  angels, 

Kyes  set  too  near,  or  too  far  asunder,  are  alike  tuuntal  in  cx> 
pression  and  in  meaning:  the  former  are  like  the  eyes  of  apoi; 
the  latter  like  those  of  oscn,  dogs,  ami  horses. 

It  is  not  very  rare  to  ace  one  eyeball  somewhat  higher  ihM 
the  otlier  :— if  the  difference  be  very  slight,  jt  is  tikely  to  mark  i 
thinking,  considerate  man,  who  Innks  at  every  side  of  a  matttr. 
When  ihe  eye^  sink  a  little  tuwartis  their  inner  angles,  tbev  (Jenolr 
warmth  of  mind  directed  to  realities;  when  they  rise  tomrit 
them,  they  denote  a  similar  mind  directed  to  the  stiperaeoMUMB 
and  ideal. 

A  lon^  opening  between  the  eyelids,  showinp;  mnch  'wltitr.' 
gives  the  eye  nn  expression  of  Mste  and  sensibility,      A  abut 
high   oj>ening  has  a  more  nnlmal  Inok  ;    it  is   usually  assorii 
with  a  large  eyeball,  and  occurs  especially  in  persons  of  atbb 
constitution,  and  choleric  tempeiament,  and  great  working 
but  a  similar  form  may,  as   Layaler  says,  occur  il3  feeble,  faeai 
eyed,  phlegmatic  persons.     Short  and   smalt  openings,  betwi 
the  eyelids  indicate  feebleness  and  want  ol'  spirit ;   but  this  tnl 
be  conditional  on  what  Lavater  notes, — that  when  lite  inner  onf 
are  lengthened,  acute,  and  pointed  towanis  the  nose,  lh»ir 
seseor  is  either  very  judicious  or  very  cunning.    He  odds,  '  U'btn 
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le  eytlid  draws  itsfil"  almiisl  liorizonliiUy  over  the  eye,  [  usually 
•apecl  a  nmn  <if  mucti  acuteness,  estrcmcly  dextenjua,  and  of 
japcrinr  truiiiiin;;; '  iiml,  '  VV'bcn  the  bonJer  iif  the  upper  evclid 
vlcscrilips  (I  r(ftiiplere  ftrcb,  it  is  the  inark  of  n  ^o(n\  disposition 
d  niurli  (lelirary  ;  er>nic|itneH,  also^  ol'  a  character  timid,  femi- 
ipe,  or  childish.' 
Id  X\>e  colours  of  llie  eve,  bolli  the  white  anil  the  various  tints 
tho  iris  must  be  atudieil.  fn  n  clear  pure  white  we  spe,  in- 
tuiiirelv,  a  mind  that  miglit  be  so  described  ;  a  dirty  or  yellowish 
while  makes  us  suspect  iht*  opposite  character ;  a  while  tlial  is 
too  bbic,  like  that  of  a  deUcHte  child,  is  sig'aificant  of  nn  imina- 
tiire  mind;  one  that  is  blood-shot,  if  it  iloes  no!  confess  to  Jn- 
mpfrnnccor  over-work,  su^jesls  plethora  and  violence  of  temper. 
Dark  blue  cye»  arc  most  cojiimon  in  ]>er&ans  of  delicate,  rdincd, 
ciremitiate  nature ;  Up;ht  blue,  and  much  more,  fijey  eves,  in 
the  hardy  and  active,  Oreeni$h  eyes  have,  generally,  the  saUnc 
leatiin^  as  the  frrey :  Lavater  says  they  are, — '  in  some  sort,  a 
istinclive  sigit  nf  %-ivftcli>'  and  courage.'  '  Hhiel  eyes  are  the 
niore  usual  indiciuitms  of  a  mind  masculine,  viporous,  and  pro- 
fuunii ;  jmt  as  genius,  properly  so  called,  is  almost  always  a^so- 
ciateil  with  eye*  of  a  yellowish  cast  bordering  on  bazcl:  { Exsar/s, 
ill.  338.) 

Tlie  briphtneas  and  the  dullness  of  the  eye  ire  as  evident  in 
tbcir  opposite  meanings  as  arc  theconlraats  of  light  and  darkness. 
^ml  scarcely  less  clear,  is  the  glance  or  flasfi  of  the  eye,  like  a 
ht,  to  illuminate  and  show  the  depth  ui  mearting  in  every  ex- 
iression  with  which  it  appears.  A  volume  mig-hl  be  written  im 
inexplicable  as  it  is,  and  in  each  person  so  iniAiIlablc  by 
others,  and  therefore  so  characleristic,  that,  as  Cnrus  suj^irpstSj 
icstenil  of  saying  '  Le  style  I'csl  I'homtne,'  WO  might  more  justly 
y,  "der  I31ifJi  ist  Jet  Menscb.' 

Jjastiv,  with  the  symbols  of  the  eyes  those  of  the  Grows  must 
arrnnged, 

As  inarkins:  the  bounriajy-line  between  the  intellectual  region 
f  the  forehead  and  the  sensuous  repion  of  ibc  eyes  and  cheeks, 
»t  is  «  general  rule  that  tbe  UiRher  the  eyebrows  rise  ihc  more 
d(}  lln'Y  6yinb«jlisc  the  encroachment  of  the  sensuous  on  ihc  in- 
tellectual nature  :  the  lower  they  are  place<l  the  more  is  the 
opposite  relation  marked.  So,  in  persons  of  warm  npcn  heart, 
ided  chiefly  by  their  affections,  we  see  generally  tlic  reuular 
iRh-arehed  brow  ;  in  profound  thinkers,  the  lowered  rectilinear 
brow.  Oenerjilly,  too,  brows  that  are  eently  archt*d  Uarmooize 
with  modesty  and  simplicity  ;  thosr  that  are  straight  nnd  horj- 
zonliit  with  manliness  and  vigour.  In  the  very  melancholic,  the 
raising  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  brow  i»  often  a  natural  ami 
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fixed  pxpression.  Tn  those  of  restless,  changeable  dispotition,] 
lialile  to  sudden  outbursts  of  passion,  the  brow  is  ouuiretciwl, 
not  in  a  straight  line,  but  undulating,  as  it  were  fluctunting  and 
storniy. 

As  the  only  portion  of  the    inlellectunl    recjion    of  t' 
whicEi  at  all  answers  tn  the  strnug  liair  vbicb  Litvers  all  i; 
in  bnitM,  the  eyehro^vs  may,  b^-  excessive  quantitv*  tlucknen 
aiiit  Coaraeness,   imlicalc   a    too   coarse   ammal    nature.      If  their 
fonn  be  good  and  their  arrangement  orderly,    their  abuodara 
Rdds  strength  to  whatever  they  import ;  in  titlicr  condiLioos, 
indicate  a  mind  that   might  be  descnl>cd  in    the    same    ter 
themselves.    Smallncss  of  eyebrows  always  denotes  defective  fd 
of  character,  and  ihc-  more  the  higlier  tliey  are  placed. 

Amonff   all   Ills    fnrvent   rhapsodies,    Lavater    tia?    iKiiic 
ferveni  than   that  in  which    he  would  sum    up  bis    tboui^Usi 
MorTHg  :   '  Eloquent  even  in  its  silence,  this  part  of  the 
so  sacred  in  my  eyes  that  1  scarcely  have  the  Ctniragx?  to  *t 
to  treat  of  it'  (iii.  31)4).     And,  indeed,  what  may  tbc  moutb  i 
symbolise,  secinif   that    it   includes   two   srnse-organs,    and 
organs  fur  the  first  process  to  which  our  food   is  subjcclcJ^j 
occasional  breathing,  for  speech  and  soDg'  and  kissing? 

The    characteristic  of  the  opening  of  the  human  rntmth,! 
Cnmpared  wilh  that  of  brutes,  is  its   tnedium  size  ;   and  its 
gresBion  on  either  side  of  certain  limits  is  at  once  repulsxisj 
its  deviation  from  exact  humanity.     A  somewhiit    huije 
is  manly,  and  dpuotes  energy  ;  one  somewhat  small    is  femili 
and  a  sign  of  less  power. 

In  the  two  lips,  the  opposition  of  the  upper  and  lower  bahtf 
of  the  face  is  rejieated.  In  the  upper  lip  the  chief  varictie  ' 
the  higher  psycFncal  character  arc  iniimatcd  ;  in  the  lower 
of  ihe  more  corporeal  nature  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  cssonlial ' 
noble  face  that  the  upper  lip  should  extend  l}eyr>n<l  and 
the  lower.  In  both,  the  contrast  of  llie  thick  prutruiletl 
of  the  negro  and  of  the  tense,  6oely-drawn  lips  of  the  Caot 
race  may  indicate  the  characteristics  which  beloti^  to 
varieties  of  form  to  which  ihey  are  severally  appri>piial'"  " 
Porta  suin5  up:  '  Laiiia  crassa  stultviin  deinousttanl '  fi).  . 
and  Lavater,  'Fleshy  lips  have  aUvays  a  struggle  to  miuiRiii 
■with  sensuality  and  indolence'  (iii.  397).  Among  the  t\xiw*t 
lips,  the  best-marked  forms  are — tlic  large,  thin,  imJraivn  lija  (rf 
the  dry^  passionless  men  of  intellect;  the  soft  and  bettutUiilH 
chisellei],  in  those  of  refined  sense  and  poelic  nctture  j  the  Utf 
and  strnngly-marked,  in  strong-ivilled  men  of  practical  abUttj; 
the  lean  and  hard-lined,  in  the  timid  or  avaricious. 

In  the  upper  lip,  the  best  form  is  that  In  frbicb  it  is  inetf 

short, 
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t,  and  its  connexion  nitli  tlic  nose  is  finely  inodelleil.  If  it 
deeply  hollowed  in  the  middle,  it  tells  of  wit  and  livcUuesg. 
long  upper  lip,  especially  if  its  middle  purtion  be  pr-jiutncut 
id  swyllen,  is  generally  foiind  in  persuns  of  rough  nnturc.  In 
le  lower  lip^  one  of  tlie  clearest  syinhols  is  its  being  upraised 
Hid  compressed  on  the  upper.  Such  a  position  of  it,  when  tian- 
ent,  indicates  scorn  or  repulsJon;  when  habitual  or  fixed  by 
Uure,  it  is  a  sure  sign  (m  any  but  a  tuolldess  man)  of  a.  self- 
aliiint,  grudging  temper,  scornful  or  fuil  of  bate.  la  the  some 
ray  the  constant  or  "feneral  pnsitions  of  the  nngles  of  the  motilh 
»V  be  interpreted  by  IhcJr  likeness  to  those  of  whichj  in  the 
insient  espressions,  the  meaning  is  always  clear. 
The  Cinjf  is  an  cminencly  human  feature,  and,  by  its  characters 
the  several  rares  of  men,  and  in  the  anioiiils  which  follow  the 
»West  race  of  men,  wc  may  trace,  as  the  chin  retreats,  the  retreat 
>m  the  predominance  of  the  nobler  human  faculties.  This  is 
aspecialty  true  in  men  ;  for.  generally,  the  fuller  cbiii  marks  the 
iiianly  characler^  the  smaller  chin  the  feminine.  Of  tlie  three  prin- 
cipal form*  of  chins — ^thc  retreating-,  the  perpendicular,  and  the 
projeclinj — Lavater  says  the  first  may  always  cicite  a  suspicion  of 
svmeweak  side;  such  chin^  have  a  negative  import:  the  second 
may  inspire  with  confidenre,  and,  if  deep,  are  signs  of  sa^city 
and  reflection  :  the  third,  if  not  too  pyinted,  denote  aculeness 
9tid  activity  ofmiiKh  A  chin  deeply  dimpled  In  itii  middle  line 
has  the  same  meaning^  as  the  slightly  bifid  nose.  The  accumu- 
lated llesh  and  fat  lljat  make  the  double  chin  distinguish  the 
stjfi,  phlegmatic,  and  13a:otL-in  nature  ;  and  for  other  forms  we  may 
tbus  enumerate  Lavater's  judgmenls:  An^iiUvk'  chins  are,  gcuc- 
rallv,  signs  of  sense,  firtnness,  and  bencAqlcnce  ;  flat  thins,  of 
coldiu^ss  and  dryne&s  ;  small  ones,  of  timidity ;  round  and 
dimpled  ones,  of  j^oodness, 

'i'o  conclude  the  symbolics  of  the  face,  we  ought  to  write  of 
those  of  the  checks,  and  the  beard  and  other  facial  hair.  But 
even  a  jiart  of  the  great  l)eftr<l-(|Uestion  would  be  too  large  fcil 
dibcu&sion  now  ;  and  the  rheeks  we  chieOy  signiRcfinC  in  their 
corroboration  of  the  tesiimony  of  the  !ijis  and  chin,  and  may  be 
pasat^d  by  with  only  this  ohscrvalion,  that  the  predoininan.-e  of 
their  size  over  that  of  t!ic  eyes,  nose,  and  upper  tip  will  generally 
indicate  the  predominance  of  the  senses  over  the  intellect. 

The  Eah  must  have  a  fuller  notice.  It  is  tar  less  expressive, 
and  less  eoinmunicative  than  the  eye;  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  be  in 
accord  widi  the  deep-conceal e<l  proper  organ  ol  the  sense  which 
is  espetially  recipient  of  mvstery,  It  is  remarkably  significant 
of  this  relation  of  the  e^ttcrnal  ear  that,  in  man,  it  is  incajmble  of 
any  of  those  active    movements   which,  in   animals,  reveal  so 

plainly 
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plainlv  tlic  mental  state.  Stilly  even  m  complete  repose,  the  mt 
ina^  tell  somelliilTg  of  tlic  minil. 

Like  inaii^  otbcr  parts,  tim  car  lias,  in  inaQ,  a  iDctliuni  suw  is 
projiortion  to  the  rest  of  lUe  body.  Tiie  rxtreincs,  of  IkjIIi  lai'j^ 
ncss  and  smullncss,  inilicate,  therefure,  a,  dclleclion  towa.ni«  liir 
liiwer  aniiiml  world:  the  former  is  iviwn  seen  in  IdiuU  wilb  iU- 
sliapeU  hfads.  In  leas  tliikn  tliose  extremes.  Urge  eera,  incLadov 
nil  such  CIS  nre  longer  itian  llio  nuse,  are  si^iis  uf  tiniitUtf  MM 
di'fcpt  of  mental  priwcv,  espcfiallv  u-lirn  tlicir  iijiper  mtU  an 
Vf  ry  liirge,  Tlicy  ImVc  their  naturn)  type*  in  llie  lartje  \oa$  <•*» 
of  inan^  timid  animals.  Small  ears  (if  not  extreinTlT  sin^) 
imply  mental  energy  ;  their  (ype  is  in  thosn  of  tUo  cramivcm. 

Tlio  ttiioning  and  levcUiny  uf  tht  Iwrder  uf  tlie  car,  so  ilii>l  it 
is  aut  turned  QV?r,  has  K*^ncrally  a  bad  iinpuri.  It  is  aninut 
likf  ;  line],  with  an  angutar  up))nr  honler,  it  i;ivc8  llto  chaiactcv 
of  low  sensuality,  ^tUich  the  old  mnstprs  paiiilfd  in  tbc  tiara  of 
FuuQS.  A  deeply  and  roundly  sculptured  car  is  a  siini  of  kntd- 
lectual  ca|>acity  ;  and  one  that  is  larfrcly  and  broatlly  bnlluwvd 
out  oftf'n  ncrun  in  men  with  ^rent  plastic  talent.  SinooClumt 
and  want  of  (.-ontrast  among  the  aevrral  windings  of  die  ew 
imply  feebleness  of  mind.  Lars  that  stand  out  belong,  gefMrallf, 
to  persons  inwlioin  tL>i.-  sense  uf  he>iiiitu;  is  doininnnt.  suc^  ai  tlw 
musical,  the  mystcnims,  these  with  sutmjr  inemonrs,  imit  ibv 
timid.  Close-lyin^ears  are  more  frpqmrnt  amonj;  th«>*e  in  wLon 
sight  prevails,  as  tLe  light-headed,  the  racklcss,  the  cnunigcona. 

The  symbols  which  come  neit  to  be  explninMl  arc  thote  tat  lb* 
net:k  and  trunk.  Titers  are  indications  for  tliscenuog  thm 
similar  la  ihnse  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  instances,  and  siini. 
reasons  for  believing  them.  We  naturally  take  lUiun  into 
estiin;»tn  when  wo  an-  judg'ing^uf  a  man  from  his  app' 
and  they  are  sumelinies  among  tliH  moat  impressive  A 
Lavater  ascribes  to  nn  ohservntion  on  the  luin  of  n  ne<k  the  finft 
germ  of  his  studies,  The  likeness  of  two  nnscs  luHlf  indeed. 
gFE'iilly  impresaecl  lum,  and  made  him  very  nhsen-anl  of  form*: 
but  it  Was  the  si>;mficance  of  the  neck  lliiit  I'onvincctI  him 
And  lie  whu  believes  that  the  Ixnly  dues  symbolise  ibe  minil, 
and  that  nothing  in  nature  is  unm4*aninf;,  will  fimi  it  hard 
dniibt  rbat  there  may  I*?,  in  all  these  parts,  forin«  jukI  h«l>ih 
gestures  throuii^li  nlueh  some  uf  the  characteriatirs  uf  thr  mi 
may  be  disclnsed.  liut  wc  shall  pass  by  the  ^vmbtds  of  tl 
trnuk,  liotb  b«>i»iiBe  of  the  obvious  tlllhcullies  of  stwli^intf  t 
and  becau&i?  we  wnnl  &]>ii('a  for  the  fuller  exposition  uf  those 
the  hands  and  f&et,  to  which  Carua  hna  devoted  partiruUr  >ta<lv- 

Tbu  symbids  of  llic  IL^IID  bare  nc^  relatiun  lo  the  old  fuvtun*' 


'  tellin?  chiromapry,  The  lines  on  the  palm  which  ttiat  art  pro- 
fessed to  rcafi  may  tell  the  occupation  and  habitual  miivcmcnts 
of  ibe  hand  ;  nn«1,  because  Oicy  are  most  tleeply  engraven  in  the 
har»h  dry  skins  <)f' the  pLlc^mitlcajid  melancholic,  thpy  may  tell 
somewhat  also  ol  tlic  g'pneral  constitution  and  tempLTaini-nt ;  but 
they  can  Indicate  nrj  more  than  this.  It  is  in  the  size  and  shape 
fftf  the  band,  and  of  its  several  parts,  thai  we  are  to  look  fnr  the 
real  indications  of  the  mind^  of  which  it  is  at  once  so  instructive 
and  su  obedienr  an  itwh-umfHt,  lu  these  partitulnrs  it  is  a  real 
hwid-book,  in  which  the  character  may  be  read  almost  as  clearly 
as  in  his  hciul  or  face. 

We  need  not  stay  to  poiat  out  the  perfect  humanity  of  the  hand, 
or  to  toll  all  its  distinctive  features,  llie  perfection  of  its  utility, 
and  the  mathematical  exactness  of  its  con»truclion.  Its  chief 
rf-ontrftst  willi  tbe  paws  tliat  are  most  like  it  is  in  the  fingers  of 
tbesL*  last  being-  so  short,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  llie  meta- 
carpal part  {i.€,,  of  the  band  without  the  fingers  and  the  thunih), 
or  else  in  their  being  altogether  so  small.  The  bear's  paw  illus- 
trates the  first  of  these  contrasts  ;  and  few  thinjj^s  can  mark 
inld  IcctUal  inferlorily  more  than  do  short  convergent  incurved 
(fingers.  The  ape's  hand  illustrates  the  second ;  and  mental 
weakness  may  always  he  suaperted  where,  with  a  very  small 
band,  the  thiunh  is  especially  short  and  vwak  and  apish.  By 
similar  comparisons  may  he  inlcTpretcd  the  harditcsa  and  homy 
Btiffness  (if  the  palm  which  one  sometimes  finds  independent  of 
[hard  labour  or  disease  ;  the  excefisJve  brute-like  gtowth  of  hair 
and  nails  before  oM  a;;e,  and  other  sinniiar  signs. 

The  differences  of  band«,  according  to  sex  and  a^B,  arc  equally 

ai^ificant.     The  woman's  band,  independently  of  the  effects  of 

different  occupations,  is  naturally  smaller,  narrower,  softer,  less 

'hairy,  and  more  delicfltc  than  the  man's,  and  its  lingers  arc  more 

'loundly  formed.    When  these  characters  are  i-eversed,  ihey  mark, 

'ss  clearly  as  any  other  misplaced  features  do,  the  similarly  mis- 

piaccil  mind:  tlity  betray  Ibe  too  strong-minded  woman,  and  the 

effeminate  man.     In  advancing  years,  from   childhood  onwards, 

the  <'liangcs  of  the  hands  are  scarcely  leas  signiticant  and  striking 

than  tho»e  of  the  face,  and  they  have  the  same  meaning.     Like 

'the  smooth  round    forehead,  proper  to  the  child,  so  the  small, 

'  jnft,  delicate,  chlLdiah  hand,  ^vben  it  is  retained  in  manhood,  is 

a  sure  sign  of  a  childish   disposilioti.  with  no  grcJit  tntcllei-tual 

gifts  and  no  strenirth  of  will.     And  when,  before  old  age,  the 

band  is  lean,  bony,  and  dry,  it  indicates  that  wjmt  of  warmtli  of 

feeling  and  of  fancy,  and  that  predominance  of  cold   sagacity  to 

which  old  n^c  is  naturally  prune. 

Independently  of  these  general  differences  among  hands,  mani- 
fold. 
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fold,  even  thousandfold,  varielic*  of  individual    form  are 
found.     They  maj  be  described,  in  about  four  chief  gruups. 
referring  tlii'in  to  as  maay  types  of  form.     Carus  julopls  fou 
fusing  sora&  of    tliose  six  which  D'Arpentigny,  the   fir^t  iroe 
chirognotnist,   arran^^ed.       These   four   he    names,    sevrrally, 
elemenlal,  the  mutor,  the  sensitive,  and  tlie  psjxhicfil  hands. 

Elemeiilal  hand*  are  suf'h  as  betray  a  certnin  njipniiiiinitiiuli 
once  to  the  hand  uf  the  little  child  ;md  to  the  paw  <*f  tJjc 
man-like  hrules.     They  nre  distiiij^uialied  by  the  roetatarpj 
being  botli  I'lnji  and  broad  ;  ihc  palm  large,  thick,  antl  hard 
fmgers  short,  thick,  and  squared  at  their  ends,  tlic  thumb  stuai 
and  often  turned  back  ;  the  nails  short,  strong,  and  hivrtl.    Tb 
charaeters  are  modified  aecordiiig'  lo  sex,  havings  more  of  refi 
ment  in  M'omen,  and  of  coarseness  in  men  ;   but,  in  genei-al,  ih 
chief  feature  is  a  coarseness,  and,  as  ic  wete,  a  w:int  uf  iitiitb,  i 
the  conslnietion  of  the  hnnd.  And  siirh  bands  symbolise  a  n>U)* 
uafmi&licd  miud,  a  mind  lowly  developed,  obtuse   iuUdlig«ni 
slow  resolution,  dullness  of  feelings.     They  are  found  cspcri*! 
amonij   the   Lomnion   people  j  and    rombineil,  as  they   often 
with  larje  though  coarsely  modelled  heads,  they   repreicot 
material  strength    of  a  nnlion^  its  work,  its  man-power,     Tl 
make   the  show  of  hands  at  the  hustings;  thcSe  are  the  mijjl 
nuwasheU.      But  they    arc   found   in   higher  clas&cs,    l<x» 
there,  though  washed  and  gloved,  and  never  seamed  or  hurdfsii 
by  appropriate  toi.!,  the  elemental  hands  betray  the  s.omo  TV'Mlt 
mental  refiuemeut,  the  same  rough  unfinlslied  nature. 

The  Molnr  hand,  which  is  especially  the  male  hand,  is  ch 
terized  partly  by  its  great  size,  partly  hy  its  strength  of  Itonc  a 
muscle,  and  its  strong  pTojeetiitg  joints  and  sinewG.      The  pal 
is  nearly  square  ;  the  fingers  longer  than  in  the  elemental  L 
but   Tqry    strung;,    large-jo  luted,    and   bro.^d-lippi?d  ;     the    tb 
esjtecially  strong,  and  with  a  full  hall  :  the  nails  suitably  Iju, 
and  of  ehin^aled  quadrangular  shaj>c ;  the  skin  of  the  bat  k  fina 
Mid  strong-,  and  usually  but  sliy:htly  hairy. 

Such  a  hand  symbolises  strength  of  will,  and  aptness 
strong  sustained  efforts  of  mind.  They  who  have  such 
are  likely  to  he  less  finely  sensilive  and  less  intellijjcut 
resolute  and  strong  willed.  The  old  Roman  chanu:ter  mig: 
the  type  of  tlie  motor-handed  men;  aiid  the  hand«  of  lloman 
senators  and  emperors  in  works  of  art  have  almost  always  the 
genuine  motor  characters.  The  thumb,  which  is  lu  all  baniU 
the  most  siguificoot,  bcCiiUse  the  most  essentially  buiiian,  mem 
is  especially  so  in  these;  its  large  size  always  sjuibolikiug 
cnertjr-tlc  nature. 

The  Sensitive  is  the  proper  feminine   hiind.     It  IX  nercT 
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targ"?.  and  is  often  ratlier  below  the  module  in  its  length,  and  all 

[its  lL-xlLir4?a  arp  ilelicate.  In  the  palm,  longib  predommntcs  a  little 
lircadth  ;  the  fingers  are  nul  proportiunally  longer  tlinn  in  tlic 
jiliaiiil,  hut  tliu  ihuiiiLi  19  (Incideiily  smaller,  enil  inutli  unjie 
delicate.  The  fingers  are  divided  in  snft  and  oval  funiis,  witli 
full  ruunded  tips  ;  tbe  nails,  ncurl^   equilateral,  nrc    remarkublj 

|£ne  and  elastic. 

Men  with  linnds  thus  fonncd  are  generally  distine^ishcd  by 
feeliiiff,  by  fnilcy,  and  by  wit.  more  than  by  intellect  mil  acule- 
ness  and  strt-ngth  of  will.  They  coininnnly  are  of  sensitive,, 
■onietiiTi<73  of  psytbital,  ronstituiinn,  and,  generally,  of  5an<;uine 
lemprrainent.  lint  good  specimens  of  sensitive  hands  arc  seldum 
found  except  tn  thc^  liigber  and  well-educated  classes  (tbe  forms 
that  arc  near  tlio  type  will  be  menllciDed  preseiidv)  ;,  in  the  lower 

I  classes  of  nortliem  countries  they  are  seen  only  in  women. 

The  Psychical  band,  the  most  beautiful  and  tbe  rarest  of  all 
the  forms,  is  that  which  is  most  unlike  the  elemental  and  the 
childish  hand.  It  is  uf  modeiate  siz^-  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
stature.     It  should  measure;  in  its  length  just  one  module;  the 

ipalm  is  a  little   lonfier    tlian    bmad,  never  much  furrowed    or 

Ijulded,  but  maiked  with  single  larpe  lines.  The  fingers  are  fine, 
slender,  and  rather  donated  ;  their  joints  arc  never  promLient ; 
their  tips  are  rather  lontr,  taper,  and  delicately  rounded;  and 
Ihey  have  fine  nails  of  similar  shape.  The  thumb  is  slender, 
well-formed,  and  only  moderately  Ion;?.  The  skin  of  the  whole 
linnd  is  delicate,  and,  even  in  a  man,  has  but  very  lillle  hair. 
In  their  perfection  psychical  Lan^Is  can  bo   seen  in  only    the 

Ifclonm  and  strength  of  life.     In  cliililhood  and  in  youth  the  form 

is  not  attained;    in  old  age,  it  is  spoiled  by  the  cojuparative 

increase  of  the  bones  and  joints  and  by  tbe  wrinkling  of  ihe  skin. 

Siith  rare  hanils  are   found  with  none  but  rare  minds.     They 

indicate.  Cams  says,  a  peculiar  purity  and   interior  aiJuiJcui*  of 

[feeling,  rombtned  with  simple  clearness  in  knowledge  and  ia 
will.  And  D^ArpentigTiy  sp^akint;,  as  usual,  of  the  hands  as  if 
Ihcv  were  the  whole  mind,  says,— '.Such  liands  add  to  the  work* 
of  ibc  thinker,  as  the  aili&t  dues  to  the  work  of  Ihu  artizon^ 
beauty,  ideality  ;    they  gild  them  with   a  sunbeam,  tliey  raise 

'them  on  a  pedestal;  they  open  to  thcin  the  pnflaU  of  men's 
bearts.  The  soul,  for^'ntteD  and  left  behind  by  pliihisophic 
bands,  is  the  guide  of  thejse  j  truth  ill  love  and  suhliuiily  ia  their 
end,  expansion  their  means,' 

But,  it  must  be  rtjicaled,  good  examples  of  psychical  bands 
arc  rare,  unless  where,  through  many  gencratlnns,  the  mind  has 
been   highly  educated,      \Vben   they  occur  among  the  crowd   of 

men, 
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men,  they  often   mark  those  wlio  fail^  because  an  inner  v 
to  some  higher  and  una tlaln able   splicre  of  action  unfits  ll 
the    rough    hnodicrafts    of  tbe     lower     classes.       D' A  rp 
bnlicvcs  that  psyrhiml  hanJa  are  moat  frequmt  in  Asia,  in  thf 
fKiuntri>'s  of  tbe  Cjiucasiao  race,   and  that  in  Europ«  they  occur 
most  often  in  GcrmiuiT  ;  but  Carus  ^ivi^s  the  honuur(inav  vie  sv 
the  [jaliji?)  to  Englnnil,  especially  to  tbe  English  women  of 
higher  ranks. 

These  are  the  grnncJ  types  of  hands^     But  of  hands,  lu  of 
other  ports,  the  grcnt  raajorily  fall  shoTt  of  the  typical  form,  n 
have  siK'h  iuiermiidintc  or  mixed  forms,  as  must  be   interfmr 
by  an  estimate  of  ihe  dei^ees  in  which  they  apjirnximatr  to 
or  more  of  the  types.      The  mitst  fre<|uent  of  all    hands  arr  su 
as  are  intermediate,  or  transit ir>nal,  between  the  eleioenlnl  and 
motor  or  the  sensitive.     Those  that  make  the  transition  frnm 
Sensitive  to  the  motor  type,  in  which,  with  a  sensitive  fuuudntii 
structure  there  is  a  more  motor  character,  and  strvn^h  of  t 
finders  and  theic  joints,  are  the  hands  which  D'Arpentignv  rail 
'artistic' and  'usefuh'      They  are  the  eminently   '  handy' soi 
and  are  oft'en   seen    among  mechanics,   artists,   and    munci 
Transition-fofms    between  the  sensitive  and  the  psyfliira)    uv 
not  rare ;  they  may  indicate  n  poetic  mind,  but  they  arc  esp»* 
cially  met  with  when  liigji  training  and  refined  care  of  the  whole 
nrgnnism,  and  ospccially  uf  the  hands,  has  been  muntainMl  for 
many  jieneratians.      These  might  be  called  tbe  *  well-bred.^  or 
the 'aristocratic,' hands:   D'Arpenligny  has  named  them  'Majjis 
dc  mee.*     Lastly,  transitions   from  the  motor  to  the   j»syt-hi(-«I 
form  symbolize  great  thinking  powers:    tbcy  are    tho   *  pbil^ 
Sojihii- '  hands.  ^^J 

Whatever  he  the  form  of  tbe  hand,  its  signifirAnct*  nriU  ^^H 
modified  if  it  he  not  according  to  rule  in  tbe  characters  apptJ™ 
priale  to  sei  and  age.      For  example,  if  a   man  have  n  femiuilW 
psychical  hand,  he  ivilL  lack  the  (;randeurand  t'lefLmew  of  Cbougfat 
which  the  psychical  hand  ahnuld,  in  his.  sex,  testify :  and  a  wninaa 
with  a  manly  psychical  hand  will  want  something  of  the  complete 
beauty    of  the    true   feminine    mind.       So,    at   we   hft'^'r    alneailv 
intimatctl,  the  roiindne^is,  softness,  niul  fleshiness,  appropriate  la 
childhood,,  will  mark,  whatever  be  the  form  of  band  wiib  whicfc 
they  are  combined,  a  comparative  feebleness  of  character  ;   w 
the  Icnnnrss  and  dryness,  tliat  should  be  didaycd  till  old  age, 
in  earlier  life,  tell  of  lianlness  and  narrowness  in  the  cbaract 
whatever  it    may  be,  that  is  symbolised  by   the  genetKl    latm 
ol  tlie  hand. 

Tlie  Foot  has  symbols  very  similar  to  those  of  the  hoatl.     Oa 
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the  peneral  principle^  that  tbose  parts,  which  prespnl  tlic  most 
tlUtinctivc  specific  cbaraclers  uf  raim.  are  imist  significant  <tf  the 
huiiinn  mintJ,  none  sli«iul(l  be  mure  sunboliciil  than  t1ie  feet, 
whorcon  Man  n^sls  aiid  |[1(ivl>s  in  tliat  ererl  posture,  in  whicli  he 
bears  himself  ahuve  all  otiier  creatures,  jukI  is  a*9y?aj-Trc»,  tlic  hein^ 
with  tlie  uptumed  evf.  Their  I'urms  arc,  indcetl,  various,  ;ind 
atwnya  characteristic  ;  or,  if  less  so  than  those  ni  tlip  hands,  it  is 
in  tlmse  respects  In  which  the  hamis,  as  helii^-  peculiarly  sensitive 
or^ns,  are  moie  than  the  feel  signiiirantor  (hcniijid'a  sensibility. 

Of  course,  all  those  fnrnis  of  the  Iniman  fi^ot  are  indicative  of 
a  low  mental  sla[e  which  are  like  tiie  fe«(  of  otiipr  oiatnmalia. 
],  the  cbief  errors  in  tliis  direction  ikre, — ih'j  flatness  of  the 
{independent  i\[  disease),  which  makes  it  like  thnt  nf  a  liear 
or  oilier  planlijjrade:  the  diininiittve  size,  ia  comparison  with  the 

I,  in  which  it  Incks  its  choracteristie  fitness  for  sup^Kirting  on 
hudv  :  aud  llie  narrow-ness,  with  shortness,  of  the  great  toe, 
and  deleclive  prL>jectiun  oL  tliu  heel,  hy  which  the  <:ontni5t  be- 
tween man's  fool  and  the  ape's  is  lessened.  These  charnctcrs, 
by  which  the  font  loses  its  hutnan  distinction,  may  he  read  in  the 
same  way  as  the  conrespundin^  lowered  forms  ui  the  hand  \  and 
so  may  those  in  wliich  the  childish  form  is  Tetaijie<l;  or  the 
womanly,  or  the  manly,  form  is  misplaced. 

The  typical  fornix  of  feet  tiie  deaciihed,  by  Caras,  as  the 
cleinenlal.  the  scnsitiYe  motor,  the  pure  motor,  and  the  athletic 
motor.  The  elemeittnl  foot,  like  the  hand  nt  the  &<«t:ne  name,  is 
that  which,  though  it  has  yrmvn  to  its  full  size  and  pii»portion,  has 
not  been  develo|)ed  beyond  ilie  ehitdisU  form.  It  is  coarse, 
plump,  and  clumsy ;  loo  tlat-soled ;  short,  broad,  and  fleshy. 
The  ancles  are  thick  and  shapeless  j  the  balls  and  joints  of  the 
toes  ure  lar^e.  Such  leet  oie  cummunly  found  in  conjunction 
willi  elcmenial  hauds,  and  liQve  the  same  imporl  ;  tiiey  arc  the  ^H 
feel  of  the  mass,  singly  powerless,  in  luultilude  mighty.  ^^ 

The    motor-sensitive   fool,  curreiipiind ing   with    the    sensitive 
hand,  Is  the  proper  foot  of  woman.      It  is  small,  and  smooth,  and  ^J 
slender  1  a  narrow  foot,  with  hut  little  pvogectiou  of  the  heel,  and  ^H 
no  priijcction  of  ihe  joints  or  sinews  ;  ihe  hall  of  the  heel  and  of  ^t 
the  ^rwat  toe  are  not  largo  nv  jiioiiiinent  ;   the  iiaJls  are  small  and  . 

finely  textured.  The  ideal  oi  this  foot  is  in  the  Venus de' Medici ;  ^H 
the  eiiricature  of  it  in  the  outsti^lchcHl,  (Inttrned,  apr^ward  font  cf  ^^ 
the  NeijTo.  In  a  man,  thcseiisitive-iiiotor  foot  will  sinmp  a  feeble 
and  clfcminate  clmracter,  unleiiB  it  be  nasocinCcd  with  a  well-  ^^ 
ilevelopeil  and  harJiioniouii  fniiii  of  the  head  iind  of  all  other  parts.  ^H 
Thus  assuciuled,  such  n  loot  iuditati's  yri-al  ilastie  power,  and  ^* 
ejicr«:ctie  spet'd  of  action  :  bui  h  is  tlir  foot  of  Mercurv  in  anti(|ue 
sculpture:  and  among  dilTerent  races  it  is  moat  frequent  (though 
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wlih  cliaracteristic  rarielies  in  cacb)   in  tlie   NegroM,  Hutigi- 
rinns,    Poles,   aad   Ci.^lts,   i\\ti  which  are  aations    most   given  to 

dancln;''.     It  is  tbc  fitiiii  witii  wliicli  the  sontimpnt  of  the  halli 
may   be  m()st  jwrfectly   cipressed  j  and   in   some   of  tlie  ontiqi: 
slsilucs  \ii  Mincnii  it  is  rejiiescnted  with  a  sharpness,  ti'-.    ' 
mni  grttiideur,  surh  as  might  daim  fur  it  the  name  o(   ^. 
and  un  luncilug^'  nitti  the  psychical  hand, 

'J'liB  puic  mulitr  (otit  has  the  true  medium  form  of  tltc  well 
madi^  fuot,  espcoially  that  of  the  man.  It  has  neiihor  tbc  ftlumpji 
ne&s  of  the  elemental  foot,  nor  the  Blendcriiess  of  the  icnsitivo 
nioUir,  mil"  ihc  great  muscularity  of  the  athletic;  bnt,  avoidit 
all  thcMiC  extremes,  it  is,  with  variutiuns  according  Iti  sex,  jtist 
adiipted  to  its  simple  purpose  of  supplying  »  welUformt-d  sti 
support  fur  the  wi-ig-ht  of  tlie  body. 

The  motor-athletic  foot  is  disiid^uUhed  by  jls  great  liac,  it 
strength  of  bone,  :ind  its  iiiusculnrity.  It  is  typified  iu  the  fc 
of  the  Farncsc  Htrcules.  It  always  marks  a  powerful,  alhleti^ 
<.'uiislitulion ;  and  in  it^  pussv^cir  wo  tncty  loijk^  perhaps,  fd 
vebL-iiicuce  of  will,  but  out  fur  tlie  prufuuiid  iniiigbt  of  tJie 
or  llie  vivid  crtalion  of  the  fancy. 

We  hare  how  placed    before  our  readers  nearly  all   tLiat 
think  can  be  fairly  said  for  the  symbolics  of  the  human  form. 
bavc  seldom  intcniipted  our  stalciiD^iit  with  any  duubta  ;  fior 
a  subject  iu  which  every  assi^ition  is  sugirestivc  of  disntsnion,  if 
seemed  the  best  coursp,  first,  lo  state  it  fully  and  then  to  «*xpre 
a  general  judgmont  on  it.     Tims,  then,  ivq  would  t-onc1ud«  : — 

1,  That  ill  tlie  general  evidences  adduced  in  Uie  tirst  part ' 
this  ai'ticle  there  is   suiricieni   foundslion   for  the   dortrim-,    thi 
n^ch    man's    mental   nature  is    indicated  or  symlHtlisrd    bj 
bodily  forma;  by  the  forms,  namely,  not  of  one  or  n  few,   but 
all,  parts  of  his  body  ;  and  of  llit-sc,  nul  only  in  tlicir  gesture*  i 
acquired  expressions,  biU  in  tliose  fixed  forms,  which  depend,  at 
lea;>t  in  part,  upon  tlie  skeleton. 

2,  Thti:  there  is  in  most  persons  a  natural  faculty  of  disccrnii 
cliaracters  in  the  forms  of  their  fellow-men ;  a   faculty  which 
cajiahte,  in  certain  persims,  of  being  so  i-tdlivaied  that  their  judj 
ments  of  character  derived  from  it  alone  are  very  geneinlh   trut 

3,  That  much  is  yet  needed  tu  ^ive  the  sludy  the  rank 
a  science.  Especially,  the  sevcrnl  obserrntionft  of  corrpftpojK 
ente  between  mind  and  fynn  need  to  be  much  more  ntimfioii 
and  more  exact,  and  tu  be  expressed  with  speci6c  detail  instc 
of  being  rontioed  to  general  statements.  The  exceptittns  whiclj 
wc  may  find  to  nearly  every  rule  <lerircU  from  them  rteetl  alw 
tu  be  explained;  and  the  theory  and  the  art  require  to  be  more 
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closeTy  brtunJ  togetliei".  Cams  has,  indepJ,  i\ox\f  Somctliin^ 
townnls  this  end,  by  reducin^r  many  phvsiog'noinic  oTascrvalions 
to  rules  ciinnccteil  and  consiitfnt  with  tliosp  ol'  physiology  ;  but 
tnuch  more  remains  tn  be  accomnlishr-cl  by  minds  of  n  les» 
imn^'inativc  lendenfy  than  that  nf  Canis. 

4.  This  wtiiit  nf  sure  conni-xinii  heJwcen  tlie  theory  and 
the  art  is,  however,  no  disproof  of  either.  Thn  s:imp  defect, 
t!iniic;h  in  a  much  less  dcgjee,  is  rhar^enble  a^inat  all  the 
studies  that  are  occupied  with  life  nnd  tnlnd.  In  all  agfS, 
for  example,  there  have  been  truths  in  the  scienrn  of  physioloar^ 
and  (rutlis  ir>  the  art  nf  in«licine  ;  and  in  every  age  it  has  been 
tbmtglit  liiat  the  two  Wvvc  united  hy  close  bonds;  bat  in  every 
sucneedin£r  age  many  <jf  the  bonds  have  been  C'liaii^crcd,  the  truths 
nionc  abtdinj^;  and  even  now,  those  who  arr  wisest  hobi  l>y  thD 
Rclodcp  and  by  the  art  ns  branches  of  Ilnowlpdire  nearly  related, 
indeed,  and  in  some  parts  mutually  supporting,  but  in  mnny 
parts  self-subsisting,  and  in  some  dissririated.  So.  we  believe, 
it  will  Inng  be  with  the  art  and  the  theory  of  symbols  in  the 
huraaji  form. 


Art,    Vn. — Port-Rot/aL      Par    C,    A-   SaJnte-Beuve.      Paris. 
1840-48.    3  vols.  8vo. 

•AN  event/  says  M.  Sainte-Beure,  *  which  happens  somelinics 

-^*  even  to  philosophers,' 
*  has  hapirvened  to  M.  Coimn.  Hi;  has  fallen  in  love  with  Madame  de 
Lodgiievilte  in  person  ;  yea,  with  the  Great  CondL's  sister.  The  place 
in  wliicli  he  has  most  particularly  shmvti  his  passion  for  her  U  where 
he  iiSA  to  deal  with  La  Rochefoueiiulii,  He  df.*e=i  not  speak  of  liim  as 
a  juilge  nra  critic  would  spcak^hiit  as  a  rival.  "She  never  tnily  loved 
but  a  single  person,"  says  he;  "  it  was  La  RnchpfrnRiiidtl ;"'  ntid  this 
i*-atlB  him  to  add,  "  I  tioii't  deny  it ;  I  do  not  lilic  La  Eoch*"f™eaaId."* 
Jja  Hochefoucauid  3s  for  him  the  great  julversary,  the  rival  who,  two 
centuries  ago,  supplanted  him,' 

The  sarcasm  launched  ajratnst  M.  Cousin  by  M.  Sainte-Bi'Uve 
wa&  not  without  a  personal  motive.  The  anthnr  of  the  Ih'ntory 
cf  Port-Uot/dl  was  the  first  to  rescue  t^\c  subject  from  the  n'divion 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  be  hrnl  no  sooner  entered  the  holy 
umnaslery  than  he  would  fain  have  shut  the  crates  on  all  nfter- 
comers,  Atnong  the  poachers  upon  his  domfiin  M.  Cousin  has 
been  the  most  persevering  and  successful.  In  fact,  his  ilepredntions 
were  not  confined  to  Madame  de  Longucville.  Notwithstanding 
lier  noble  birth,  her  remarkable  beauty,  and  thr  important  p.irt 
which  she  played  in  the  inlripuea  of  the  Fronde,  she  was,  after 
all,  but  a  secondary  actor  in  the  acenei  of  Port-Royal.      A  far 
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E^atcr  ofTeare  of  M.  Cousin  was  to  have  denied   to  M.  Soiato^ 
Bi;UVPlhe  prilile^  of  slinMia^  Pjtscal  ian  nevf  Itfflit.     TV-fore  his 
naTratii>n  cnuld  reiich  iLie  pcnod  at  wbicb  tbLs  surprisLng  gonial 
slione  furlli  in  nil  bis  gluryj  bis.  discoveries  were  nnttripntetl,  utA 
Eiis  principal  hero   torn  away    from   a  frame   ivbicli,    it    must 
cxiniessed.  w;Lg  iu\>  nnrrow  for  so  illustricius  a  man.     Otbcrs  joim 
in    pursuit    nl'   tlie  game    wlticli    lia^I    Uceii   alartMl,    oiid    ibi 
was  even  a  rontcst.  for  llie  rij»lit  to  use  tlie  rtiatius{rij)t$  prcscr*' 
in  tbe  public  archives.      In  cumpliuiicti  with  ao    itld   and   oii»- 
chicvous  usage  students  are  ponniitrd   in  France  lo  bnrrow 
retain  a»  lony  as  tbe^  choose  tliL'  books  and  doL-umt-nts  whicb 
neorssary  for  their  rcsparcbes.     The  ri^lit  ^ivrs  rise  lo  in 
inconvenience  find  frequent  abuses,     Tlic  manuscript  wbieb 
taken  at  first  for  the  lionest  purpuae  of  iov*ati|rnlion  niay  all 
be  kept  to  prevent  a  rival  from  uiakia^  use  of  it.      Wbetl 
was  tbe  motive  in  Ibe  Pascal  chace  we  will  not  attempt  to  <lr!«*r- 
mine,  bot  certain  it  is  tliut  M.  Faugere,  who  publlsbcd  a.  nc 
edition  of  the  Pensees,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  mini 
tercal   order  to  obtain  &oine  papers   detained   bj   a  fellow-hunti 
Tbe  republic  of  letters  has  Litheito  ratiier  gainetl   tlmn  lost  U 
the  emulation  which   has  been  excited,  but  we  sliouUl    be  of  a 
different  opinion  if  M,  Sointc-Bouvc  allows  himscU  to  be  drivi 
sway  hy  this  irrupliim  into  bis  leiritorj.     Tlie  licdpe  spnmiw, 
is  said,  forsakes  the  eggs  which  have  been  liaiidletl,  and,  fearfi 
for  ibc   safety   of  an  oflspring   wbicb  she  !$  lew  wciik  lo  iirutev 
refuses  to  give  them  lifti.     But  ibe  stronger  ea^le  fi^'lils  fur  H 
young,  and,  if  an  enemy  succeeds  in  mvisbing  one  from  the 
the  remainder  of  the  brood  does  but  become  the  dearer,     Let  M. 
Sainle-Beuvc  copy  the  example  of  the  nobler  binl,  and,  after 
absence  already  too    prolonged,    return   to   bi*    bdoveU  nest 
Pui't-Royal.     If  M,  Cousiii  bas  not  yet  cx)nquered  his  nsen 
a^^ainst  bis    fair   Longuevillc    for  having  been  admired   by 
Rochefoucauld,   M.  Saitlte-Beuve  should   lie  more  ^dctoq?,  b 
forgive  her  for  having  been  !ov<;d  by  M.  Cousin. 

The  Monastery  of  Pori-lloynl  exists  no  longer.  All  t 
remains  uf  it  are  some  sbn|)cless  ruins,  ailoatcd  in  a  dark  aai 
marshy  vallcj  not  far  from  Versailles.  It  is  8up]M»ed  lo  hitrc 
been  founded  by  Bishop  Eudes  of  Sullv,  and  Mnlhilda  of  Gar> 
lande,  in  the  year  1204,  that  prayers  might  be  said  ibero  for  tlic 
happy  return  of  Mntbieu  I.  of  Montmorency,  Mathilda's  husliMitk 
who  was  fighting  in  the  Holy  Land.  A  Bull,  in  l£2i3,  conceded 
to  the  convent  the  privilege  of  receiving  secular  ladies,  wliu,  lUft- 
gusled  with  the  vanities  of  life,  might  wish,  wtthnut  taking  iks 
vows,  to  give  themseUes  up  to  G«d.  It  was  perhaps  the  •dint*' 
sion  of  these  worldly  recruits,  who  were  not  wholly  detacfaod 
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from  the  frivolities  of  society,  which  was  tlie  cause  of  tliat  taste 
for  fasliiiin  wliicli  was  reproved  at  tUt.'  Ijegiimint;^  of  tlio  sixteenth, 
century  by  the  superior  of  tlic  Louse.  TLe  inuiatoa  iiad  com- 
juitted  the  enormity  of  wearing  sleeve*  wbicb  were  wider  at  tUe 
bottom  tJian  at  the  lop^  am!  the  abbess  was  urderetl  to  Eiavc  ihcm 
made  tinvrower,  Later  it  iva*  faiind  necessary  to  prolijint  the  use 
of  maslts,  gloiTS,  and  starched  linen.  These  trjflcs  were  the 
symbols  of  more  serious  irregularities.  The  service  ivas  not  duly 
atlendot),   tbe    rule    of   seL-lusioo   was   violated,  and   dances  and 

■banquets  had  greater  charms  than  tbe  ofiices  of  rcligiiin.  Such 
■deviations  from  monastic  strictness  were  then  general  tbruughout 
France.  The  reform  in  Port-Roya!  was  broughl  about  by  a  girl 
who  was  forced  against  her  will  into  tiic  oflici'  of  ahbess,  and 
who  not  onlv*ncceed«]  in  maJiing  hcvrommunily  a  model  of  dis- 
cipline and  virtue,  but  who  atLratted  into  her  sphere  so  many 
persons  illustrioua  for  piety,  fur  learninL',  and  for  genius,  that,  of 
all  the  institutions  of  the  kind  which  ever  existed,  this  is  the  one 
which  has  obtained  the  largest  renown  and  the  most  universal 
admiration.  No  plory  was  wanting^  to  it— not  even  the  distinc- 
tion of  bearing  nobly  a  long  and  cruel  persecution.  The  means 
pfcy  wiiich  these  results  were  obtained  art^  a  rare  eiamjilfi  of  the 
wer  of  simple  Eind  persevering  rectitmlc,  and  give  a  perennial 
teres t  and  importance  to  the  liistory  of  '  Mother  Angelique,' 
lougt^i  the  house  over  which  she  presided  is  in  ruins,  and  the 
succession  of  her  disciples  was  not  permitted  to  continue. 

Antoine  Arnauld,  the  rcpte&cntative  of  an  ancient  and  distin- 
guished family  in  Auvergne,  married  the  daughter  of  M.  Marion, 
I  avocat-gt-nh-al.     This  M.  Marttm  was  a  favourite  of  Henry 
i.^  and  oblidned   from   him  the  abbacies  uf  Port-Royal  and  St. 
]yr  for    two   of  bis    grand-daughters.     The  eldest,  Jnrqiueline 
[nrie  ArtiauIJ,  was   then  only  seven  and  a  half  years  old  ;  the 
younger,  Jeaime,  was  six.      Abuses  of  this   kind  were  frequent 
at  that  era,  hut  it  was  nut  always  easy  to  obtain  the  ratificalian 
of  the  appointments  at   Home;  and  Antoine  Amauld,  who  was 
voted  for  a  famous  speech  which  he   had  delivered  against  the 
Jesuits,  was  not  likely  to  obtuin  much  indulgence  from  the  Pope. 
In  consequence  the  fraud  was  committed    of   representing  the 
sisters  to  be  older  tlian  they  were,  and,  thebettrr  tu  dissemble  the 
truth,  they  were  described  not  by  their  true  Christian  names, 
but    bv    the    names    which    ihcy    received   at    confirmation,   and 
which  became  their  religious  appellations.     Tbis  was  the  rea»on 
why  Jacqueline  was  ever  after  called  Mother  Angeltque,  and 
Jeanne,  Mother  Agues,      The  opening  of  the   drama  does   nqt 
prugnnsticate  relomi.     The  next  scene  in  the  history  was  still 
jess  promising. 
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The  two  chikl -abb esses,  who  were  set  to  preside  overiflici 
coiiinkunities  long  before  they  were  themselves  emancipalfd  f 
tile  lioddnge  (if  the  nursery,  first  ipenl  n  vear  together  in 
convent  oi  St.  Cyr,  which  belonpiwi  to  Mother  Agnes,  tl 
younger  sister.  At  ihe  close  of  a  life  devoted  to  bumiliiy, 
sttll  reprnafhed  bersoU  with  ao  outbreak  of  domineering  nat' 
rity,  when,  in  n  quarrel  with  her  ehler  sister,  she  asserted 
right,  if  slic  pleased,  to  turn  her  nut  of  her  abbey,  *  8bc 
pnmd  nnd  romanlic,'  spys  M.  Saintc-Bcuve,  *  to  such  a  ilegwe 
to  asli  God  why  he  had  not  permitted  thiit  she  should  be  t 
MaJame  de  France!'  It  woohl  be  idle  tn  moralise  iwi  traits  Itie 
these.  TUc  whole  ca^e  may  Le  suinnit>(l  iii  the  fart  that  tbe  vw 
six  rind  an  abbess. 

Mother  An^elique,  with  whom  we  are  more  immtHliairly  n»- 
cernetl,  next  spent  two  ye.-irs  at  the  fibbey  of  ^MaubuisMin,  ti* 
hist  place  which  was  caieuUted  to  inspire  a  young  ^it\  with  i«U* 
gioiis  sentiments  :  for  it  was  presided  over  by  3[ndaitie  fi'Estr^es, 
the  sister  of  the  fair  Gahrjclle,  so  famous  for  her  henuty,  «ad  lbs 
visits  whicli  the  royal  lover  jiaid  to  the  convent  were  an  opni 
iustilt  til  iiinrnlity  and  reliDrion.  It  Was  from  Madame  d'Estreta 
that  the  future  reformer  of  Port-Roval  was  named  Aiis^i<]Ue 
her  confiiitiation.  This  most  assuredly  was  not  a  very  ediify 
beginnin;;. 

At  first  Mother  Angelique  was  only  the  co&dJQtor  of  <)< 
dc  Bnulehard,  the  existing  abbess.  The  latter  died  in  160S, 
and  her  succesior,  wheti  hardly  eleven  years  old,  wai  de» 
Doitirely  installed  in  her  ufhce,  and  invested!  wicb  alt  it*  funo> 
tions  and  prerogatives.  One  day,  when  Henry  W  .  was  hunii 
in  the  tLOL^fhljourhood,  he  tank  it  into  his  head  ti>  visit 
.•■Lrnauld,  wlio  was  at  Port-Royal  with  his  dautrhter.  The  litilp 
abbess  went  out  to  meet  him  at  (he  heail  of  her  commnnity,  and 
niurched  ^avety  aloofr  -vviEh  ludicrnits  dimity  upon  tliiek^ulnl 
shoes,  some  live  or  six  inches  high,  that  slie  might  appm  to 
have  the  stntitre  of  a  woman.  That  merry  monarch  c«>uUl  not 
fail  to  be  delighted  with  the  mock-hefiir  scene.  He  left  with 
reluctance,  iind  kept  shouting  as  he  rode  away,  *  I  Jiiss  my 
to  Madame  the  Abbess,' 

Nothing  as  yet  seemed  to  for«$badow  the  changes  which 
soon  to  lake  place.  On  the  conlrary,  Mother  Angfliijue  frit  ou 
^■oeation  for  a  religious  life.  She  regjetted  the  world  from  wbidi 
she  !i;id  been  cut  off  so  young,  preferred  the  reading  of  Plutardl't 
Lives  to  her  Breviary,  and  often  meditated  joining  twn  of  brc 
nunts  who  hod  embraced  the  Prolestaut  religion  ami  resided 
gether  at  La  Hochelle.  She  even  de«ircd  to  marry*  foi  she  ju»' 
thought  that    a  holy  domestic   life    was  more  agreeable  lo 
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Alml^lity  than  the  unnatural  austerities  of  a  monastic  scc-1usii>n. 
Ily  ilej^vees  tile  conflict  of  lier  fet'Un^  reclitretl  her  lo  n  slalie  «f ' 
inclant'lioly  whitli  iirtpnirc^d  !ier  lieaitli,  and  she  wns  taken  horae 
tu  be  nursed,  Slic  was  not  tden  sixteen.  Her  fatber  di'tected 
the  muses  of  licr  despond pney,  and  with  the  vehemence  of  will 
which  Wag  the  characteristic  ui  bis  race  he  one  day  entered  lier 
room  with  a  dnciimpnt  in  his  hand,  and  said,  'Sijrn  lliis.  my 
rhiJtI.'  Awed  bv  the  proffmnd  respect  wliich  she  eniertaiiu'd 
tur  her  fiithev,  hul  her  heart  bursting  with  rage,  as  she  instinc- 
tively iliviuetl  ilie  purport  oi  the  unread  paper,  she  complied 
with  his  [Icm&ml.  She  felt  that  her  himour  was  pledged,  that 
ahi?  hjid  (iefinilivelv  en^jagcd  herself  against  bcr  «il!  to  lend  a 
relijTinus  life.  And.  in  fact,  tlie  apt  was  the  mtificalwn  ol"  hiT 
vows;  it  was  her  sentence  uptici  herself! 

Her  hoiilth  reslored,  she  rciurne<i  sad  b"t  resigned  to  the  con- 
vent, whi<;h  she  accepted  liencefurlh  for  her  destiny.  "I'he  re- 
newiil  of  Iicr  vows,  it  Is  (rue,  hail  been  obluincd  by  u  trick,  but 
it  was  0  trick  played  by  a  beloved  father.  Filial  respect  tl>rp\v 
a  Veil  over  the  artifitre.  and  the  p™ir  child  only  tliouKht  of  her 
slg-nivtnre,  and  forgot  the  ihimIc  of  obtaining  it.  Reli^inn  liati  as 
yet  no  piirt  in  her  resolulion,  but  it  was  close  at  (liLiiil,  line 
evening  at  (he  approneh  of  tnilight,  as  she  <ame  fnim  a  wfdit  in 
the  g7nilen,a  Cupuchin.  fiiar arrived  at  the  convent  and  requested 
to  preach,  A  sermon  was  an  entertainment  which  broke  the 
tnonolipny  of  the  onlinary  convent  life,  bnt  as  it  was  growiii^  lute 
ae  abbess  was  on  the  point  of  refusing  the  offer.  Sudrleiily  she 
tunired  liet  mind,  anil  onlcred  t'lc  belts  to  toll.  VV Iiat  the 
*apiKliin  said  she  did  not  licrself  recollect;  but  while  the  dis- 
>ursc,  which  was  on  the  humility  of  the  Saviour,  wns  prneeedinsr,,  a 
complete  revolution  took  place  in  her  feelings.  *  God  so  louche*! 
le,'  she  said,  *  that  from  ibis  moment  I  found  myself  more  happy 
be  a  nun  lljan  1  ever  before  was  unhappy  at  being  one.'  iHhe- 
pefccived,  however,  that  tlie  Capuchin  preacher  Was  nut  capnblfr 
of  guiding  lici"  in  the  path  which  a  diiine  light  had  just  dis- 
played tu  her,  and  she  kept  her  emotions  to  herself.  The  new 
thoughts  which  now  agitated  her  bcarl  ayain  affected  lier  he.ilth, 
and  she    was  removed  to   her  father's  country-seat  of  Amiilly. 

*  That  divcllinu^  appran-<l   to  me  so  lovely/ sniij  the  pmjr  girl, 

*  thai  I  woold  ghidly  have  remained  tor  ever  amidst  such  beau- 
tiful aeenes,  fur  God  had  not  yet  given  me  the  eyes  of  a  I'hris- 
tian.'  Nevertheless  she  nssutm-d  a  coarse  dress,  lay  nn  n  hard 
couth,  and  ciirtadcfl  licr  sleep  to  go  and  piay  secretly  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  house.     Sometimes  she  was  found  iuflitting 

tpunisiimenls  upon  herself  that  she  might  beroinn  accustomed  by 

degrees    lu    hear    bodily    pain.      Dreading    the    etfecis    of   sucb 
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austerii^-,  lier  faniilv,  ivho    Lad  lihliprlo  enij>lov«Hl  their  eiidet- 
vuEirs  lit  onjTaffe  lier  in  a  niimattic  liff,  now  uiiitr<l  llicir  off'i"^ 
locbotk  liereiitliusiasm.     TJie  iiuiis,  wln'ii  she  ^»t  bu<  k  <o  W 
KuvhI,  were  nol  less   avfrse  to   tht  new  sjHrit  wliirh  Ii»<l 
over  her.     In  spite  of  rplations    nw\    nuns  she  foUijvreJ  her 
c-oiiscientioiis   {tinvirtions^  and   reaithril  to  jicrsevrre.     The 
ctiniise  stie  inlrnduccd  was  lo   biing   bailc  the  foinTnuinty  to ' 
Bfrict  jjIiscTvanct;  uf  llieir  tow  of  povcrtj'.      It  was  in>t  lL<*  ea 
part  of  the  umlcrtaliiti^.   fur  ibe  host  ivere  lliose  wliu  wore  n 
upyioseKt    to   !ho    step,     Tliej-   reinitikr-d    witb     s<jine   reason  I 
wbeneverytl]iii^  was  in  conamon,  clolbcsiriclu«lecl  (for  socb  «» 
tbe  rule),  all    providenre  -wtiulcl  coase>  anil    nobod^'    would  b 
anv  interest  in  economising.      Mtitlitr  AngtliqiJe  <lid  not  hrMi 
to  aflinuwifiige  thai  in  a  leiiipttrnl  point  fii  view' the  tuic 
tlisatlvantaijeuus,  tml  tiMn]ionil  rniihiflcraliims   had    no  Jiwig 
weijifliC   ill    licr  mind.      Her  principal!  aim  was  tlie   spiritual 
of  li^r  fliiik.      tiliC  coniiidered    that   tbe  sole  choice    lav  beti 
not  bcJQg  fibbess  at  all,  or  fiilfillinT;  (o  tlie  letter  the  rcquirrnii 
tif  the  o nice,  and  while  the  cnniest  w»i5  peiidlng  bIm-'  wb*  « 
more    seized    uitli   a  tieep    jnelniiviiolv    accoaipniueel     b»    f«^ 
The   nuDS  Asked   lier  ivI.At   made    her  so   snd.      She    repUril  \\ 
thev  Knew  ttie  rait&L'  well    eiLougli,  and    ibat   it  <lepenrl(nj  uil  th| 
to  put  »  pei'iml  to  Ler  gritf,      *  Tell  us  what  you  ■nam  of  u»,'  \\ 
said,  at  last,   touched    by    her  sonow,   *a»d,  provided  ton 
satisfied,  «c  promise  to  do  anytiiing.'     She  reileratetl  Ihat 
she  required  was  iSiat  tbev  would   renounce   the  Bvsletii  of  u 
rtdunl   property;   nnd   the   followinj^   dav   tffev  brought  her  tl 
clothes.      One   nitn,    nnrned    .Itdknnnel,  who  was    deaf  and  cbil 
hail  not  been  inlormed  ol  wimt  was  fruin;^oi],  and  it  was  inlri 
io  consilience  of  her  infirmily,  Ut  exempt  her  fmtn  tbe  law  ; 
oil  sceiiig  the  other*  produce  tlicir  wardrobes,  she   gueuetl ' 
Mieanin":  of  the  action,  and  Iniiiated    their  exnmple.      Fmin 
dav,  wliicb   was  tbe    eve  of  St.  Ju§epb,   IGO*',   ami    whieh  wff 
religiously  inscnbud  in  the  I^nsti  of  I'ort-Knyal,  the  cotumaiut; 
of  goods  was  jjermFineotly  re-establisheil,  and  the  Mother  AbheM 
was  cured  of  her  fever. 

Tbere   still    remained   one  refractory  member  in  the  jtersoo  oJ 
an  aged  nun,  Dame  Morel,  who  fondly  rulnvaled  n  little 
She  hrtHi^ht  eventhin^  except  tbe  kev  of  this  garden,      '  Wcl 
uf  us  h.■l^e  our  little  garden,*  says  M.Siiin!e-Heave,  «ilh  his 
prace,  '  and   ive   often   clin^   to  it  more  stronjjly  than  to  the  !■ 
one.      D.iine  jVIorel    fiew  into   a  jmssion    whenever  aiiv  ouo  of 
father  Capuchin  sorrowfully  spoke  to  her  of  that  unlairi'ul 
lutiivn.     At  last,  one  dav,  when  no  one  had  hreath«-id  a  fforttj 
the  subject,  she  surrendered   by  a  son  of  inward  coinkclF. 
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sent  ill   a  letter  the  key  of  iUe  garden,  as  of  a  lastcitndel.     \tii 
fact,  it  was  the  kov  of  Ijpr  heart.' 

VVIicu    Mifther   An^uli([iic    had    ovel-t-onie    ihls  (HfliruUy,  and 
estitMishcd  itic  I'aiiiiiiiinil}'  ui  goods,   she  made  up  ht-r  niiml  to 

trike  tlie  great  blow.     She  was  delcrniineil  to  reslnre  tlic  rule 

f  sntluslyn,  to  sever  herself  from  th?  worhl,  and  with  her  nuns 
'devote  herself  completelj'  to  Goil.  Tliis  iDvttlved  tlie  sppanition 
om  licr  family,  wbom  she  so  clenrlv  h>ved,  and  by  nluiin  sht 
as  su  tenderly  beloved.  But  the  Arnaulds  wore  not  U>  he  dis- 
united by  ihitj  dnriiig  net  of  filial  disiyfaodience,  by  tliis  licLly 
rewarded  saeiifice  of  feelio^^  lo  duty.  One  hy  one,  sisters, 
brothers,  mother,  nieces,  nnd  nephews,  came  clustering  round 
the  younr;  saint  whom  they  began  by  opposing^  most  of  them  at- 
iraetfd  by  her  virlaes,  her  example,  and  her  insinuatln/r  chnrity. 
She  bcf^nn  by  drawing  to  her  hfr  Utile  si^lcr^  Motlier  Agnea, 
abbess  of  St.  Cyr,  whom  we  have  already  &ccn  priding  beraelf 

n  her  oflficial  supremnry.      In  a    fcw  moutlliS   she  ^enounc^d  hcv 
ce  cherished  dignity,  and  took  ber  vowa  SiS  a  simple  nun  nl 

*ort- Royal, 
The  Imv-courls  lose,  and  Anioine  Amuiild,  as  was  Ms  custom 
vacations,  rejiaired  to  Poit-Roysl.  ]ii  one  of  the  huge  family 
coai'Iies  of  the  period  were  the  father,  the  mother,  the  eldest 
&ister  Mine.  Le  Maitre,  «  youn^rer  sistct  named  Anne,  who  was 
then  fifteen,  and  the  eldest  brifther  Amaidd  d'Andilly,  who  «ai 
twcHly.  It  Is  dilTicult  for  ua  ni>w  to  realise  the  full  force  of  llio 
patc^nml  authority  of  tliat  age,  ami  the  immense  hardihood  wbieh 
it   rci^uireJ    to    resist   its    will.       Mother   Atigeliquo    i\;is    liOidly 

eveiitecn,  and  had  never  sinTved  from  the  moat  profmnul  (die- 
tlieiice,  which  Was  seconded  by  sncli  love  as  strong;  iiiiiids  only 
are  capable  of  feeliiig.      I'riiyer  was  her   weapon    ngainst    the 

omin;^  atlackj  and  the  nuns  of  btr  parly  joined  with  her  in  bor 
Supplications.  She  had  takon  possession  at  dawn  of  every  key 
to  preAciit  a  surprise,  nnd,  with  her  supporters,  waited  the  iirrival 
of  the  ilrended  coac!]  •  like  a  little  force  under  arms  awailiiif:  llir 
enemy.'  So  darings  did  the  act  appear,  tltat  few  of  the  iniriates 
could  believe  she  would  have  the  courage  to  peiaist.  At  h-n^tli 
the  noise  of  wheels   was  beard  in  the  outer  court,  and  Mother 

nyelir|ue,  advancing  lo  the  ttieket,  nnnounrcrl  her  resoliitioii  to 

er  father,  ami  begged  him  to  protfcd  to  the  grated  parlour,  where 
alone  she  could  receive  liim.  No  siwner  did  she  utter  the  words 
than  be  flew  into  a  passion,  knocked  louder  tUaii  c^er  at  the  door, 
and  fiercely  demanded  admittance.  Mctdamc  Amauld  joined  in 
the  clamour,  called  her  daughter  an  ingrate,  and  swore  an  oalb 
fwhtch  afterwards  cost  her  many  a  tear,  that  if  she  was  not  admitted 
once  she  would  never  again  set  her  foot  in  l*ort-Royal.     M. 
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cVAncIilly,  Willi  the  impetuoaily  of  youtli,  went  further  still, 
ileclareil  tbat  his  sister  was  a  monster  and  a  p«.rn<;iJe, 
Abbess  Bt(Kni  firm.  M.  ArnaukI,  unable  to  prevail  by  ivi 
lijul  rectiurse  to  stratagem.  He  dfiniiniled  to  see  his  twti  «t 
<]tiiig'litcrs,  Mother  Agnps  and  Mnrie-Clairc,  intpn<!inw  to  nt^hi 
as  these  were  tet  out.  But  they  were  sent  round  by  lire  chm 
d<>or,  and  the  opportiiniCy  was  lost  of  surprising  the  cita<trl.  \i 
tlipy  jtjined  the  infuriated  gioup,  M.  d'Andilly  pouretl  forth  bit"~ 
reproaches  a;j;riinst  Mother  AngL^ique.  Mother  Agues  irai 
tlifitely  took  up  !icr  defence,  observing  that  her  sister  liad  d< 
nothing  more  thun  was  prescribed  by  lUe  Countil  of  Trr 
'Oh  forsnnth,' exclaimed  M.  d'Aiuiilly, excited  bevonil  cndurai 
*  tliis  is  a  pretty  t-ase ;  here  is  anotlier  Httlc  pedant  who  tjuciiii 
us  canons  nnd  Louncill'  All  this  while  theie  «m-c  some  <lln 
tients  in  tlie  Cfinip,  and  among  tliem  was  old  Dame  Morel, 
flung  so  fondly  to  ber  little?  2:iirden,  and  wlift  now  exiUinii 
'  It  is  a  shame  not  to  npen  tci  5l,  Arnauld,'  Mytbti*  An:iiT« 
was  of  another  opinion,  and  at  lust  iier  falhcr,  without  re! inquiif !il 
Lis  an^cr,  yielded  (i>  her  cnlteatics  and  went  to  the  rccejHI* 
rneiin.  Pale'  and  agilated,  he  spoke  \<*  her  tlirougb  the  grstingj 
all  that  lie  had  done  for  her,  and  of  tlie  love  which  he  boir 
Heneeforth  he  renounced  it  ;  he  would  see  her  no  more, 
a  finn]  re<]U€*s1  he  eunjured  her  to  tflke  care  of  hersell  ami 
ruin  her  health  hv  rerMess  austerities.  This  pnthctic  adieu,] 
which  letiderriess  ntifijlerl  with  resentment,  proved  loo  much 
the  overwrought  mind  of  Mother  Aniiiilique,  and  she  full  sen»cL 
on  llie  floor.  A  paroxysm  of  alarm  now  took  puiisessiun  of 
Arnauld.  He  called  wildlv  tipon  his  daughter,  he  strotrhcd ' 
his  arms  to  the  opposing  grale,  he  vociferated  with  rtSl  Lis  ini| 
for  hcl]^,.  and  his  wife  and  children  srreamcd  as  lomlly  ns  bit 
The  nuns,  bcUfvlng  that  thr  uproar  was  ornly  a  reiicinJ  of 
original  tuutesl,  kept  rarefuUy  out  of  the  way,  ant!  it  was 
time  before  they  rouhl  be  made  to  Lomptcheiid  ihe  situatioo  of 
their  Abbess.  Her  first  words  on  opening  her  eyes  was  lo  requrit 
her  father  not  to  leave  that  day.  She  had  a  couch  prepoxvd  Svt 
herself  by  the  grating-;  a  calm  and  loving  mnvcrsaiion  eiuiKi^ 
and  j\t()Ihcr  Angelique  was  victorious  over  hei'  family,  ilci 
ecclesiastical  superiors  afterwards  gave  pcrmissiuii  for  Mania 
Arnauld  nnd  la-r  daugbtpi-s  lo  enter  the  toiivcnt  when  tl 
phased.  But  the  fatal  oath  was  for  a  year  an  insurnumnlnl 
Ijiirrier.  At  the  end  of  that  period  she  heard  •»  scnnun  in  wl 
hasty  and  foolish  VoWs  were  declared  not  to  lie  hindin^f,  aiid 
iinmudialely  ordered  her  carriage  and  set  out  for  Port-Hoj 
The  day  of  her  reappearance  was  ever  after  kept  Jvs  ail  nntiivl 
sary  in  her  heart  by  the  delighted  Mother  AngeliqUC 


The  graad  contest  wbicli  liad  taKen  place  was  Icnrawn  {"   **l 
aunals  of  tlie  inonastery  b>  tlie  nainc  of  'the  day  o(  the  wicket. 
M.  Kuv*T-Cullaitl  used  to  speak  of  the  sccile  as  one  uf  the  S^k^ 
png^s  of  liiiman    nature,  anJ  one  wliicli  was  not  surpassed 
anjtliiu!^  in  Plutarch.     His  admiration,  all   must  agree,  was  n 
misplaced.     Ttie  object  fur  which  Mother  Angeliqtie  contended 
t»as   indeed  niisinlienj  or  rather   tlie  mistake  ivas  in  her  vix'^ti' 
rilsctf.     But  whatUbt^oiiiJall  praise  is,  the unllincbing  ndhercn 
what  she  conceived  her  duty — tlie  s&crifice   to  cunscience 
'«very  opposing  feeling  of  her  heart. 

' uimiov'd, 

UiHliuken,  iinsoIucM,  uiitcrri tiled, 
Her  loyalty  she  kept,  iier  love,  !iep  zeal ; 
Kor  riuiiiLicip  iiur  t-sample  ivilh,  Jier  wroiiglit 
To  swLTve  fioiii  truth,  or  change  her  coustaot  mind 
Though  Mngle.* 
bis  was  her  true  glory,  ber  chief  distinction,  and  it  was  thi 
quality  which  enahl^d  her  tn  produce  such  woiiLlerful  results,        ^ 
'  Let  us,'  says  M.  Sainte-Beu^c,  '  recapitulate  the  actors  iii  the 
Svents  of  the  day  of  the  wiclict— Mollief  An^^ cl tcj ue,  M.  Arriaulcf, 
[Madame  Arnauld,  tiieir  three  youog daughters— Ajjnes,  Ai»ne,  and 
'Marie-CIatre— Mme.  Le  Maitre  aud  M]  d'Andilly.      Well,  tbcBC^i 
Imctors  or  spectators,  M.  Arnauld  excepted,  who  dEcd  in  the  ivorld^H 
respected  as  on  honest  man  and  a  Ciiristian,  all,   with  Madame  ^H 
Arna\ild  at  their  head,  entered  finally  into  I'ort-RoyaL'      Maric- 
Claire,  who,  wc  have  seen,  was  alrrady  domiciled  with  tlie  Abbes* 
at  tlie  tiiiii?  of  the   battle,  had  been  a  lovely  cbild,  but   was  cnni- 
plelelv  disfigured  by  the  siiiall-pox.    When  she  first  taught  sig:bt  of ' 
UvT  Incc  in  llic  glass,  she  covered  it  with  her  hands  and  cried  out, 
'II  isno  longer  1,'    The  involuntary  exclamation  was  true  in  a  sense 
which  she  little  iinugincd.     I[  wns  proi>ably  not  only  her  face  but 
her  heart  which  was  clianf;ed  by  the  event,  and  hf^  uioral  bcin^ 
profiled  by  the  destruction  of  her  beauty.    Anne,  who  was  six  years 
wilder,  had  her  religious  impressions  strengthened  by  the;  same  dis- 
order.     Her  convictions   continued  to  gather  force  until  in  lolo 
■lie  renounced  the  world  for  Fort-Royal.    '  When  I  first  enteral,' 
tshe  wrote,  '  1  felt  a  painful  void  in  iny  soul,  and,  bavinf;;  tnenlioned 
it  to  Mother  Agnes,  she  answered  tliat  [  need  not  be  itatunlslied, 
beeuusu',  having  quitted  all  the  thiuErs  of  the  world,  anil  nut  Win;; 
Pyel  consiilcd  by  God,  I  was  as  between  heaven  and  earth.      About 
j«  year  afterwards   this  void  was  filled.'      I'rom   this  lime  she  c<>n- 
Isidered   the  convent  a  paradise.     The  marshy  and  unwhole&uuio 
t-vallcy,  the  damp  and  narrow  eell^  seemed  delightful  to  ber  spirit, 
l^onthed  liy  the  religious   exercises  wljich  were  indissolubly  assu- 
l-ruted  with  the  locality,  aud  she  imag-ined,  as  she  gnjicd  at  the 
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sky,  that  it  was  more  serene  thnn  elsewhere.     She  once,  when  »hc 

ivas  alone,  danccl  with  jov  nt  tlie  recollection  tlint  she  wns  -a  mii 
anil  when  sl)(?  saw  one  of  the  sislrrlioml  SiOtruniiil  she  thougtit. 
she  lUJ  but  locik  at  her  Llack  veil  slie  wuuld  be  sad  no  lunf^ci 
Cut  murt)fica(ion  ivas  the  lule  uf  tin;  houst-.  Her  passiun  mi 
prayer  mhI  solilLnie,  and  she  was  sulisoquently  set  (o  iicrlorm 
UQcongpnial  task  mf  idstriicling  cLildreD.  For  fifteen  or  sixtt 
yeArs  she  ccmtinued  to  obiey,  but  it  wns,  she  sntd,  as  it  were  at  tli 
puinL  tii  llie  sword.  Mutiier  AiigiHiquc  set  ttie  example  i>f  kOI 
denial,  'It  Would  bt  diffieiilt,^  wrote  her  niece,  '  tu  fiud  an 
anutbei  piece  of  serge  as  she  used  for  her  dress— so  luarst',  rou^ 
loose,  yellow,  and  gieasy.  What  I  say  of  ber  clothes  I  might 
of  everything;  she  never  took  forher»elf  uiytbmg;  but  thcrefu 
M.  Aniauld  had  been  accustouictt  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
petlses  uf  the  estahUslimeiil,  »nd  she  endeavoured  by  ect)nouiy 
dis|icnse  with  his  g^ifts  and  vender  tfie  hotsse  self-«uppor()ii|^. 
spite  of  the  poverty  wliitlt  resulted,  sin?  mannered  t<j  relien: 
poor  fauiilies  in  t!ie  neighbourhood.  To  the  inmates  slie  cc 
pensated  lot:  the  deprivalLons  she  im)70scd  on  tbem  by  re  dun  bill 
her  tenderness.  It  was  on  the  si<.k  sisters  especially  tlul 
liivislied  the  lokens  of  her  ineshaiisliblc  charity,  nursiii;,'  l1i« 
and  rcliderinj;  them  the  ini»st  ropuUive  services.  Wti<-'iii.'vei  »1j4 
was  wanted  it  W2S  almost  .iKvays  in  the  iiiflrmary  that  idle  waA 
be  found,  She  was  disanerfd  tliere  one  d.nv  Iving-  on  the  fe 
a  silk  ntin,  whom  notbing  wouhl  warm, and  she  said,  with  ,1 
that  she  was  perfonning  tlic  ufhce  of  a  blanket.  In  fact^ 
irresislihle  gift  nf  persuasiveness  wliiiih  JMother  Angelique 
sessed  consistctl  mainly  in  this,  that  she  was  more  severe  tuvantft 
herself  than  towards  her  flock.  Slie  oftener  taught  by  rxampt? 
tlian  by  precept.  When  she  had  dctcrniinctl  upon  suppieMU^ 
the  use  of  meat  in  tlie  tommuiiily^  she  be{;:au  by  trying  the  priictic 
upon  herself.  For  a  month  she  ate  notliin^  except  a  piece  i 
omelette,  and,  to  com-oal  the  fact,  she  had  it  covered  willi  a  tji)| 
slii:c  of  mutton.  A  petty  deception  like  this  does  nut  accmd  wi 
the  nobler  proceedinysof  ibe  lioly  Angeliquc  ;  but  tri*  ks  in  sot 
shape  or  older  seetn  an  iiiLurnblc  vice  of  llic  Roman  OitliolU 
religion.  Ilaviiig  undc;rgoac  the  ]irobutioii  in  ber  own  pentc 
site  invited  tlic  rest  to  repeal  the  experiment^  and  abstincnco 
cmhraeed  by  the  entire  community. 

Poit-Uayal  set  ju  utdcr,  Motlier  Angcliquc  was  called  uptm 
perform  tlic  same  duty  for  another  cstalitishmcnt.  ller  I'urmt 
mislrcss  and  namesake,  Mailmne  iTEslrees.  still  presided  at  Mav 
buibsun,  where-  matters  had  |n-iK'L'eded  from  bad  tu  vnnse.  SI 
loeked  up  and  illlreated  tiie  monks  who  were  sent  l<^  incjutrc  iol 
the  scandals  which  prevailed,  and  her  Utsl  £eat  in  Ibis  kitHJ  vn 
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to  imprison  ope  M.  Deruptis  in  a  lower  of  t]ic  alibpy,  keep  him 
on  breatl  and  wntrr,  and  have  him  !lf>rrs;pil  rveiy  moniinf;.  It  was 
deleTmincd,  as  she  rfluspcl  tj  vacate  licr  oHicc,  ti)  reniDve  Uer  by 
force  and  shut  her  up  in  tiie  iioose  of  the  '  FUfes  p^nitoiten,'  lUough 
it  was  rerrainly  not  Xr>  tills  body  that  she  bolongptf.  The  king's 
archers  airivt-d  on  the  5tli  of  February,  1G18,  amd,  I«?ing  denied 
ndmitlancc,  they  scaled  llip  wdlfs,  UrnVc  n^jpji  Lhe  diiops,  nnd  rarried 
nway  Madaine  d'Kalrees  on  her  btd,  On  lhe  19lh  of  February 
Mi'thcf  Aiigelique  left  Pnrt-Koyal  to  supply  her  place.  It  was 
tbe  day  after  ihc  profession  of  her  sijslcr  Anne,  who  remained 
nnmoved  while  the  rest  of  the  nuns  were  weeping  for  the  loss  of 
iheir  beloved  Abbess.  The  glooin  which  overcast  a  portion  of 
the  noviciate  of  sister  Anne  was  passed,  and  she  had  entered  into 
that  joy  at  Ijer  calllng^.  of  wliicb  we  have  seen  tije  evidence. 
*  OfXl,*  she  said,  when  astunisbment  was  espresscd  at  her  geem- 
jnfl:  indifference  to  the  departure  of  Anpt^litpie— '  Gml  cnnltMTcd 
too  great  a  favour  upon  me  yesterday  ti>  permit  me  to  mourn 
to-day.' 

The  reception  whiicli  Mother  An^eliqtie  met  willi  at  Mau- 
}]ai<i^m  was  a  eomplctc  rontrast  to  ttie  regtcls  she  left  behind. 
The  report  of  the  reloriu  of  I'uit-Royal  had  fiightened  the  dis- 
solute nuns,  and  they  pictured  to  themselves  a  stem  mistress 
whose  very  aspect  would  eau&c  them  to  &hutlder.  They  had  none 
of  them  the  slightest  idea  of  the  duties  of  their  profession.  They 
attended  tbe  holy  services  witliout  Te\erenee,  ami  spent  all  the 
remainder  of  their  time  in  enter tainnicnts.  They  gave  niimeroos 
parlies,  played  comedies  to  divert  their  g;uests,  had  colhitions 
servPil  in  gardens  where  they  hail  Eiad  auinmer-houKcs  built,  and 
often  walked  to  the  puiuU  on  the  road  lu  Paris,  where  tli<y  were 
joined  by  monks  who  danced  witli  them.  The  age  was  tlissolute, 
and  there  was  nothing  of  primitive  innorenee  and  sinipliiiiy  in 
these  rural  amusements,  whieli,  even  at  tlie  boat,  were  a  rontrn- 
vxmtictn  of  the  rules  of  nion-tstic  disriptiue.  Tbe  ignorance  of  the 
Mauhuisson  nuns  of  evervtiiing'  whicli  apjierlained  to  rcligioo 
was  hardly  crtiUble,  To  confcse  is  one  i»l'  the  (irst  demands  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  lUe  very  alphabet  vi  its  fultb  ;  and 
peopii'  wl'.ose  lives  were  supposed  to  be  passed  in  pious  exercises 
knfw  not  liow  to  discharge  a  duty  which  was  performed  by  lhe 
mcQiu'st  peasant. 

'  Tliey  pr^eutCTl  tlieuifelvw  for  the  purpose  to  a  Bemanlhi  monk 
who  dial  nut  bear  (Iil*  name  uf  itietr  confessur  fur  nothing',  since  it  wa» 
lie  who  always.  nind«  their  conft'Sftiini  for  diem,  and  named  lhe  »ins 
that  divjr  were  to  ockuowieiEgT^,  although  perliapH  they  Itod  not  cinm- 
milt(.-rl  Iheni.     It  war*  all  tlmt   hu  irnulii  iln  tn  get  lljeni  Ig  Fironnunte  a 

Yes*,"  or  a   "  No,"   u[)on   vlik-h   he  gave   ihem  abtKtliiiicwi   without 
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furlluT  tiiquiry.     At  laRt,  wearittl  witit  the  incwMint  nfpmBcHu* 
Uili  fiilli'fr.  on  aL'CQU'U  uf  thqir  )giiura.i)q4f,  tlmv  Iiit  on  n  imt  tiii^y  pIkhi^ 
an  c'JLCt^lleut  iii'E^thod-     Thev  oumpu^td  in  t'uiijiiiiciiuit,  uidi  inurh  <Ji 
cully,     llirt*    kinds    of   cunft'^iuns — one    for    li'tgli    fe>tivals,    tmv 
Sundays,  and   one   for  'vvui'king:>daj's,  and,  liavlii^   irrittm    iti^iii  in 
Ijuwik,  eaclt  tovk  it  when  lliey  went  lu  confess,  uliich  flit^y  iiiigiil' jiJKt : 
eaaiJj  liave  Jone  all  tu^ellttT,  sinte  idey  alt  repealed  the  iiaint'  Uijjjg," 

Mrttber  Angel ique  did  not  untlerrate  the  (UfTiciiltics  of  hw  t«f 
SllC  l>p!icve«i  that    g'je  tvas  ^nci  iricin^    herself  Co  otiiersi  nind    t^ 
liei'  licaltli  und  energies  wuuld    lie  cxhauslcd  in    ilic-  tnsk.     SI 
took  with  lier  her  yming  sistnr  Maric-CIaire,  '  and  liefoie  s«Uif 
nut,'  says  M.  Siiinti'-B«uve,  '  sliq  slujwod  her  the  betl   »l.e   wuul 
one  dny  have  to  occupy  in  the  infirmary  of  Port-Kiiyal   on 
retorn  tVoni  tliis  ludc  and  ruinous  rampaiffn,  as  a  ij<>neral    mic 
|toiiit  uut  ttic  luvuiiiics  tct  Jiis  suldi<?i's  uii  the  eve  i>i  a  Imttlic*/    Tfa 
Abhess  began  by  endea\<nirinfi  to  win  the  co-opeiaiitjn  uf  ilac  ul 
nuns  whoti]  she  had  known  in  herchildliond.    Her  jjfnlli-MWDn*' 
dioiiuislicd  by  dt;grces  \]x  Trig'lit  which  ber  arrival    liad  ^aosnl, 
aiid  at  last  terror  was  changed   into  adtniration.      Slie  next. 
infuse  a  bettcl'  spirit  iiiii*  tlie  bonse,  introduttJ  thijly  new  oui 
<if  tried  piety,  lodged  thciu  in  a  sppm-itf.-  ({uniler,  and   hcbti>«( 
nil  her  i-nre  ujmn   their  training.    As    in   rort-Knyal,  she  wa* 
(ivst  tiji  peifonii   the  bisks  she   impused.     She  KWept    the  hnui 
ciiiTJeii  the  woud^  washed  the  porringers,  and  weeded  iLe 
Her  cell  was  the  narrowest,  durkcat,  and  inn&t  unrnnrfiCtTlablej 
the  liouse ;  a  sewer  near  the  window  rendered  il    unwLiolcftOciii 
inseci8  made  It  a  place  of  torture  ;  and,   to  ttmiplelc  ibc 
ill] posed  hiirdsljip,  jhe  sk'pt  in  serge  sheets  upon  a  straw  tiial 
whicli  %VJis  |>hiccd  on  the  ^r<iund. 

jMau bui.&oii  was  dr^tlucd  like  I'ort-Roycil  to  have   its  '  Jbt 
ih'it   wu'ket,'    but  tbe  (oiitest    wiis  of   another   kind.       Madi 
d'Kstix'es  had  been  violently  ejected  by  tlic  King's  archera, 
she  resolved  to  copy  the  tactics  of  her  enemies.     Sbeliod  csvm 
froiii  the  house  of  tlie  FHhs  pvuiteiitea  in  the  nights  anil  npj 
suddenly  at  MaubuiBStm,  acLompanicd  by   the  Count  de  ^anzaH 
and  an  anneil  escort     tSliC  went  up  to  Mother  Aa^elique  as  khi 
was  entering  tlje  clioir,  and,   addressing  her,  said — *  I  have  coi 
to  thnuk  you  for  the  eare  you  have  taken  of  mv    abbey    durii 
my  absence,  and  to  request  you  to  returo  to  yours  and  leave 
tu  tnan-'i^e  my  owo.'     '  Madame,'  replied  Mother  Any»"lique, 
ivouhl  do   it  gljnlly  if  I  tnuld,  but    von   know   that    our   tuiierif 
lias  ordered  gnc  lo  take  charge  of  this  house,    aud   tliat    Iiatj 
I'uine  iicre  fmin   obt^dieiiLc  it  is  only    from   the  same  nbedirt 
thai  I  can  depart.'      Having  said  tbe&e  words,  &hesatdiiwii  in 
choir  in  tbe  seat  of  the  Abbess.     '' What  audacity,' exrlnii 
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lailnme  crEstrees,  *  to  assume  my  place  in  my  piescnte  V  antl 
rushtng  out  she  tiemandcd  tlic  kpya  ol*  the  huust',  SSe  wns^ 
answered  tliat  \\\ey  w«re  in  the  possession  of  '^  Madutnii,'  'Is 
liiere  any  uthrr  Madatne  hete  but  iinsclC?'  she  cried  out  tn  a  rage. 
The  Sturm  sooti  after  rcascti  for  a  whilf,  but  was  rtnewnl  when 
Mother  Angi'lique  and  her  niins  returned  after  dinner  ti>  tlic 
chapel.  Count  Sanziii  find  four  geiillt^men  nili'anrecl  Idwnrds  her, 
sword  in  hand,  nnd  extiorlcd  hor  to  vieUl.  One  of  tliein,  to  Lcmfv 
Ler,  firfd  ii  pistol.  She  still  replied  with  taSmness  that  she  would 
not  stir  until  slic  was  turned  nut  by  fortp,  since  this  iihme  rouhl 
justify  l)er  before  God.  Tlic  nuUs  thtimged  rotiJld  her  to  protect 
her,  tt'liile  Mailaine  d'Estrws  jioured  npitn  lier  ii  lorrciil  of  aliuse, 
arul  lit  last  took  hold  of  lier  veil  as  if  To  tear  it  from  lier  head, 
Imuiedifilfly,"  she  says,  'my  lainb-iikc  sisters  became  liun^,  and 
ne  uf  tliorri  adranted  towards  Madame  d'Eslrees,  and  i'xlI aimed, 
"  \  ou  vvrel<-h  !  do  you  dare  lo  pull  awiiy  the  veil  of  Madame  ilc 
Port-Koyal  ?  Ah  I  I  know  you  well,  I  Inow  who  yon  are.'' "  And 
upon  ihia  she  cnught  hohl  of  tho  veil  of  Mndutiic  d'Estrt'cs  and 
Auns  it  awav.  The  gentlemen  n«ui-  seized  Mother  Ang^Iique  by 
the  arm,  nnd  hurried  her  into  n  conch  whlrh  was  wailing  fur  the 
purpose.  The  nuns  rushed  iu  a  crowd  to  tlie  caniage ;  aiiine 
ascended  the  bos,  some  pot  up  behind,  or  nn  the  roof,  nnd  others 
■cluo^  to  the  wheels,  '  Drive  nip,'  said  Madame  d'Estrees  to  t!ic 
coachmiin,  but  he  answered  that  he  dared  iiul,  for  be  should  kill 
the  nuns.  Motlicr  An^Olique  aLtg'blerl,  formed  them  intu  a  pro- 
cession, and  tW'u  and  two  they  walked  Iu  Ponloisc.  "be  plagUc 
was  in  the  place,  but  Ihe  people  llimngeil  about  tlicm,  exclaiii4ing 
'  tlial  they  lind  left  the  real  plaj^uc  behind  in  the  person  of  that 
infamous  and  aljandimed  woman  wlio  hnd  turned  thcnrt  out.* 
Their  snjouri]  at  Ponloise  was  short.  At  the  first  outbreak 
JVIadame  Anselifjue  sent  fo  Paris  to  onnounte  what  was  j^oing  on. 
A  Irttcip  of  the  King*s  nrchers  were  iminediutelv  desj^atcbetl,  nnd 
Madame  d'Estrees  nnd  her  bmvoa  fled  at  ttieir  nppioach  witbuut 
waiting  to  ilispute  the  field.  At  ten  at  ni^ht  M.Tdajnc  AnyOUfpie 
itid  her  nuoK  set  out  froui  Pontoi^e^  escorted  by  a  liundred  and 
fty  arrfiers,  each  carrying'  a  torch  in  hia  band  and  a  musket  on 
his  shoulder.  It  15  evident  ibat  eicitin^  episodes  like  these  wtinld 
inly  iticrease  the  sense  wbiih  the  conijjmnjty  iiiij;lil  before  have 
inlertained  oi  tlio  importance  uf  their  mission,  ami  nouhl  give 
an  iin|)u1se  as  marked  as  it  was  unexpected  to  the  ellurt&  of 
other  Angtilifiue. 

The  danger  from  the  myriuidons  of  Madame  d'Estrees  did 
not  entirely  cense  with  this  memornhle  day.  Tliey  sometimes 
B])peH|eil  at  the  convent,  and  fired  under  the  windows,  A  ^arri- 
n  uf  fifty  archers  nas  ordered  to  watch  over  the  safely  of  the 
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inmatca,  but  Mother  Angelique  refused  to  retain  tbom.  Hi 
reliii'ious  liiilh  wag  etpuil  to  fill  eiiiprjrenci'es,  ami  that  mlm 
enduring  lieroism,  i'ssciitiiilly  feiHininc.  wbirh  she  <li&pUtT( 
before  tb^  ilrawn  swords  of  llie  brutal  trt-ikturrs  of  tlie  infuriolal 
ex>abbess  was  the  unL^  slii(?M  sbe  ctesiiled  against  a  rcucwallof 
the  outrage.  Ktie  conticiupcl  lor  fiie  jears  lipr  wiirk  of  ri^t'orati 
aad!  was  olTerctl  the  appointment  ftf  Abbess,  but  rcfiiiCil  to  »ccc| 
so  rich  a.  post.  IMadcime  di.'  Soission»  vra$  nanici-l  tu  ibe  o 
and  Mr>th<?r  Angeliqiie  remained  aomc  inuntlis  to  assiat  Ui 
Dis&greemenls,  however,  arose,  and  one  of  tlie  c<itnplaints 
that  she  had  filled  the  monastery  witli  poor  girls  wtUiouC  do 
'I  answered,'  she  said,  '  lliat  if  a  bouse  with  thirty  ihouM. 
livres  rent  was  too  mucli  burlbeued  by  Ifiirly  nuns,  I  sLould 
consider  that  Patt'lloyal,  whidi  had  only  six  thousand,  would 
incommoded  by  reiMfivin^  tliern.'  She  acconlingly  remnv 
tbifiii  tlierp  the  3rd  of  Maich,  lt>23.  The  Port-Royal  nu 
chanted  the  Te  Deum  on  tlie  arrival  of  Iheir  sistei's  frook  Ma: 
boisson,  'welcoming  thera  as  a  present  from  Ood  \a  enrich  t 
bouse  mnre  and  more  with  the  iiioxhaualible  treasury  of  ixnerti^ 
Mother  Aii^elique,  who  had  biis.ine&s  in  Paris^  was  unaUo 
accompany  the  adopted  thirty  to  their  new  home:  and  frArinig 
thnL  the  sudden  initux  of  3uch  Dumber^,  when  &he  was  not  tber« 
to  keep  order,  would  occasion  an  inroad  on  the  stri^  tncss  of  iha 
rules,  she  commanded  them  not  to  utter  a  syllable  till  her  re 
Kacb  Lad  a  label  on  her  sleeve,  upon  which  was  wriltfii 
name,  hir  the  (iiiidauee  of  the  officials  of  Port-Koyal,  It  wai 
till  tlie  12th  of  Mfirtb  that  Mother  Angelique  relumed,  tisu\ 
lockcid  llie  loiirrues  of  her  tliirly  mutes.  They  had  nlrefldv 
Irained  to  |>reserve  fierpiPUE  siU'DCc,  and,  above  all,  t<>  a  geoi 
unquestioning  obedience.  A  novice,  on  proceeding  to  the 
which  had  been  allotteil  to  her,  «iid  which  was  supposeil  In 
furnished,  founil  nothing  hut  faggots.  She  aecepteil  Iho  nrcoinmt*' 
datioo  without  one  ward  of  inquiry,  and  slept  i>n  the  f«m*<i»t»  ior 
several  consecutive  oi^dita.  On  another  occasion,  some  incdii-tne 
was  rairieil  hy  ini^alake  to  a  nmi  who  was  in  perfeit  henltli.  TK«t 
it  was  broujrht  to  her  was  suificleat,  and  she  immediately  t^^al- 
lowod  It.  The  exci'ssBS  of  a  system,  if  they  lead  to  nolhiug 
worse,  at  least  result  in  the  ridiculous. 

The  Ahbc  lie  Satnl-Cyron  was  intimate  with  M.  Arnauld 
d'Andilly,  the  eldest  brother  of  Mother  Anpt^lique.  He  hip 
pened  to  be  present  when  slie  sent  to  ask  fur  tarriujircs  to  tak* 
the  poor  mills  of  Mmdiiiissim  to  Porl-Ro^al,  and  be  was 
deeply  tmpresstHl  with  the  disiiiUTebtednesa  of  the  tranxarii 
that  he  wrote  the  abbess  a  letter  of  congnitulalion.  Such  w 
the  rommeiicemcrit  of  her  connexion  with  this  remarkable 
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who  exercised  so  large  an  iuQuenre  over  the  present  fortunes  and 
future  fate  of  Port-Royal,  Ilu-heUeu,  who  appreciated  liis 
talents  and  feiired  liis  worth,  mnde  great  cObrts  tn  attacli  him  to 
himself.  He  offoreil  him.  several  sees,  and  the  persevering^ 
refusal  of  Sai"t-C')raa  to  accept  the  biibe  was  tlie  principal 
<;iiisc  ol   the  persecution  lu  which  he  was  afteTwartls  subjccte*!. 

*  The  narrow  way,'  he  once  observed,  '  obtiyeil  uie  Id  marry  a 
ptisoti  in  preference  to  a  bishopric,  becnu&c  the  refusal  of  one 
led  necessarily  t^i  thr  nther  under  a  government  that  could  tolerate 
only  slaves.  '  RlL'IielliL'ij,*  says  M,  bainte-Beuve,  '  like  Uona- 
parle  and  all  despots,  could  never  bear  that  a  person  of  ojiy  con- 
sideration slwulil  remain  hoyniltl  the  spliere  of  his  power.  He 
dul  nut  sroni  to  makt;  advances,  but  \voe  to  thosc>  ivlio  dill  not 
yield  tu  lliem  !  Whoever  was  not  for  him,  and  wholly  his,  was 
soon  deemed  to  be  against  him.'  In  truth,  the  aims  of  8aint-Cyraa 
and  Richelieu  were  as  rGii]i>te  as  ambilion  and  humility,  ns  state- 
craft and  simpUeily,  ns  worldllncss  and  Christianity.  While  the 
Cardinal  was  intent  upon  wielding  the  sceptre  of  kini^s,  tho 
Abbe     was    ciiffi'o^^ed     with    dreams    nl     refcinuEni^    the     church, 

*  I'oinuTly,'  siiid  he,  *it  was  like  a  hirgc  river,  of  whifh  the 
waters  were  clear,  bat  now  it  seems  ru>thiag'  but  mire.'  The 
evil  was  notorious,  and  was  bewailed  by  every  man  who  had 
the  slightest  pretensirm  to  gnotfness.  '  My  daughter,*  said  St. 
Frariijols  dc  Sides  to  Mutlicr  Aogeliqtie,  'to  talk  of  such  dis- 
onlers  [o  the  WurUl  wnuld  giv<'.  rise  tn  useless  srandat.  Xhcse 
sick  people  lo>c  llieir  diseases  ;  they  do  not  clionse  to  be 
cured.  1  know  ihia  as  well  as  the  flndors  who  speak  of  it, 
but  discretion  prevrtils  me  fnmi  mentioning  it,  Wc  must  weep 
luid  pray  in  secret  to  God,  that  His  hand  may  be  laid  where  men 
are  not  qualified  to  set  theirs.'  The  man  who  uttered  these  ex~ 
pricssionb  cannot  cerlaiuly  he  taxed  with  an  over-scrujuiluslty,  for 
he  believed  that  lie  would  be  justified  in  eliealinc  at  canls  lor  the 
purpose  of  increasing  his  alms  !  It  was  the  same  in  Itjilf  as  in 
France.  '  Zeal  and  alHittion  for  the  disorders  of  the  Court  of 
Rome/  said  Frederico  l^orromeo,  Archhisiio]>  of  Milan,  '  Ineited 
me  lo  write  a  hook  on  the  suhject  three  t!n;;«ra  thick.  But, 
having  seen  rvcry  avenue  dosed  n^iiln&t  reforuialioQ,  1  bumt  my 
work,  wetl  assured  thnt  tliei^e  mural  truths  dkl  but  cause  scandal, 
and  proclaim  the  excesses  of  those  whi>  refuse  to  mond.'  The 
whole  sou!  of  M.  Saint-Cyrau  was  u]i  iu  arnii  ngainst  t!ic  spirit 
nf  an  age  like  this.  The  worldj  the  thshj  and  the  devil  were  in 
the  Church,  and,  while  Richelieu  W3S  in  lea^e  with  thcin,  the 
buslneis  of  the  abbe  was  to  finlit  ^ij^ainst  them  to  the  death, 

Before  the  acquaintance  of  Mother  An^t;Iic[ue  with  M.  Saints 
Cyraa  had  ripened  Into  Intimacy,  some  disastroui  cliau^es  took 
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place  in  thR  Port-Rnjal   romniunity.     *Tliis  bouse,  bo  inc 
vcnieijt  ami  so  sninll,'  wrote  nne  of  tlieir  number,  in  allusion 
the  iiiilux  of  nuns  |Ve»m  Ma.ubulsscn,  '  became  iuililpiilj'  rnlnrj 
hy  the  ample  cliarily  of  those  wliu  desired  to  be  straitened 
the  atlvatitrtge  of  others."     The  s^'ntlintnt  was  adtnirnblp,  but 
■walls   tiid    not  ex]>and    with   tlieJr   lieaHs,   and   they  fell    the 
noyance    of  being    crowded  too    closely  in    their    hive, 
niarshv    vallev,  loo,  gcnenitcd   fevers,  and  fifteen  of  their  DUinl 
had  died  in  two  ^ears.     They  const'ijwenlly  |Hirchast-d  A  hoiur  id 
Paris,  and  thither  tiie  colony  uas  iraiiyforred  in  1G26. 

Tlie  Mother  Anfrtilique,  who  liad  li>n^  been  desirous  of  reii 
ing  her  post  of  Abbess,  petilinnEd  the  IvJiig^  about  tlic  period 
the  change   of  residence,   lu  allow  the   nuns  to  chuosc  their  i>l 
supei'ior.      The  prayer  was  granted,   and  a  trienuial  eleclinn 
siiljstititted  for  tlie  apjtoiutment  for  life  by  the  Crnwu.      A  sho 
time  before   she    abdiiated    her  own    autliorily  sbe    became 
quainied  Villi  51.  Zamel,    bishop  of  Langres,  and  gnvc  him 
directorship  of  Port-Hoyal.     11  iM.  Zanicl  had  been  a   M.  t»il 
Cvran,  his  fervour  niid  wisdom  would  have  supplied  the  place  i 
the  watcliful  piety  of  Molfiev  Angcliqne,  and  rendered  lier  redl 
nation  Innocuous.     But  she  was  deceived  in  her  matt.      CDUtic 
as  she  was,  she  had  mistaken  the  character  of  tids  wily  biatc 
who  Tt-as  of  Italiiui  descent — 

'  Fur  oft,  Ihotigh  Wisilom  wake,  Su»p!clou  ele«ps 
At  VVtseloiu's  guie,  and  tu  tiim|ilici[j 
Cesi^is  her  charge,  tvhile  Goodue&s  thiuks  DO  ill 
W)vcre  no  ill  eeeins.' 

Through  the  new  Abbess  he  bei>an  with  all  speed    to  undo 
work  which  Mother  Angylique,  with  endless  toil  ant]  prayer, 
laboured  so  many  years  to  effect.     In  lieu  of  the  ciistnniHrt  pll 
fare  aeived   u]i  on  stonennre,    they   had   now   delicate  viaiiilj 
enamelled  china.    The  dresses  ui  the  nuns  were  of  beuulilul  wj 
shalloon,  their  scapulailcs  of  brilliant  scarlet,  aD<I  perlVitm-s, 
linen,  and  nosfg:iys  were  employed  t»>  give  an  air  of  luxun  to 
cljapel.    In  short,  M.  Xn.met  avoweil  that  he  desired  to  itiirtKlnrrl 
the  refinfinieiils  which  could  please  the  young  ladies  of  tlie  Con 
and  allure  rich  and  highborn  maidens  into  llip  house.     The  dii 
plitic  was  related  to  keep  pace  with  these  iniLuSseiices,  and  ihi-  ni 
were  encouraged  lo  cultivate  jesting,  ridicule,   and  mimiciv. 
Was  evident  that   Port- Koyal,   iindtir  such  influences,  wouUI  sc 
relapse  inUi  the  indolence  and  senaualiiy  which  experience  »hc 
III    be   the   natural    lendcucy   of    monastic    institutions.      Mod 
Angcliqiie's  heart  was  hot  within  her,   but  she  held  her  tntij, 
'I  often  felt  grieved/ she  says,  'but  I  did  not  speak;  and  whefll 
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letl  myself,  What  is  Ihegnod  of  all  tliis?     1  anawerctl,  Tocon- 

fquiid  my  own  jiulsmtDt.'     But  thougii  slie  fitrbnrc  to  rL-inunstrate, 

Iier  demennoui'  taU)  what  spirit  »iie  was  of.     '  Vuur  shadow  is 

obiiustous  to  ua,' said  M.  Zamet  to  lier  one  day.     *Tlien  send 

mc  wtiore  you  please,' was  licr  reply.     Her  sultmissinn  did  not 

disarm  his  indignation,   lor  lie  Avantcd   bcr  lo   be  as  norldly  as 

liiinsclf;  and  f.\ace  lie  could  not   sfilHlue  her  fjoodness,  lie  re- 

ftotved  to  prrsrcute  it.      The  nuns  were  furlridden  In  talk  to  Ler, 

lest  slie-  sKituld  give  them  bad  advice     On  several  necnsions  an 

afTt>u;nt  of  her  lilc^  filled  with  ralmnniM,  was  read  aloud  in  the 

trefettory.      8he  continued  rating^  nil  the  lime,  and  on  tile  Abbess 

eipressinff  surprise  at  her  composure,  she  replied,   'I    did  not 

give  it  a  thooglit,'     Once  she  wns  taken  into  the  mom  with  a 

large  paper  Itinsk  on  her  (nee,  rnd  0\c  nuns  who  escorted  her  said, 

'Sisters,    pray  to  God  for  this  liypomte;  pray  to  God  that  she 

iRiay  be  converted.'     Another  day  she  was  ordered  to  rise  from 

Ulio  table,  a  bftsket  filled  with  dirt  was  tied  round  her  neck,  aaJ 

las  tlioy  led  her  round  the  room  they  exttaiined,  *  S'islers,  heboid 

this  wretched  creature,  whose  mind  is  mi>re  stuffed  Willi  perverse 

f>|iintons    (ban  this    b.isket   is  wltJj  tilth.'      Aftt'r  acis   like  these, 

pto    walk    barefooted    and    bareheaded    was    a    trilling:    penanee. 

LXhe  meekness  with  whicli  she  endured  every  insidl  that  could  be 

[dcvise^l    is   the  surest    proof  of   the   citraonlsnary   Worth  of  her 

character  and  the  depth  of  hei  Christianity.     In  her  reforms  she 

appeared  as  a  leader  nnd  a  model;  like  a  captain  who  goes  In 

ndvanee  of  his  soldiers  tliat  he   may  conduct  tlicm  to  victory. 

Admimtion,  success,   mid  obedience  were  a  lull  compensation  for 

jiasl  s.elf-denialj  an<l  the  stimulus  to  new.     UliI  when  she  who 

latclv  ruled  was  niocke<!  and  reviled  bv  her  former  pujuils — when 

austerity  only  provoked  coutKinpl— when  piety  was  bninded  as 

byporrisv^  and  innocence  as  guilt — s!ie   had   nothing  to  snsbiin 

i^er  excrpt  the  reality  of  a  reli-fiim   which  was  all-sutHicicnt  for 

itself,     Of  the  many  signal   passages   in  the  histcny  oi   Mother 

Arigeliqnc  this  is  the  chief;   tlte  unllinthing  resolution  of  '  the 

diiy  of  the  wicket'  fadcs  before  her  udinuiiuiiring  submission  to 

protracted  persecution. 

There  is  little  interest  In  the  events  whicli  restored  Mother 
Ang^lique  to  the  favour  of  M.  Xntnet,  and  which,  ultimately 
destroying  his  antimrity,  placed  the  luoaiastery  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sainl-Cyrnn.  We  pass  ai  onie  to  tbcycar  Itjy?,  which  was 
marked  by  an  event  that  produced  a  new  apptndii^re  to  Port- 
Koyaf,  and  was  a  fresh  source  of  distinction  to  it.  Tb«  lu-phew 
of  Mother  Aiigellque,  Antoinc  Le  Maitre,  was  the  most  eloquent 
I  advocate  who  had  been  beard  at   the  bar  in  the  memorv  of  man. 

'  The 
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'The  (lays  oo  wliich  Ke  pleaded,'  says   M.    Snint-Benvi^,  Mil 
prenclitirs^  oul.  of  prudence  ami   for  foir  of  speakings  iii  n  *1 
left  ttteir  pulpits  lo  g;o  nnd  liear  liim.     Tl»e  Grral    Mall  was 
small    to    contain   his   auditnce.'      These  famnus    sp«'M-lies  «< 
published  fifler  the  revlsioa  of  the  orator  himself.      M.SainI 
Beuve  confesses  tbat  they  do  not  vindicate  the  Btltninniiajt  of  W 
conteniporjiries.      Tliey  are  filled  with  qiaulfifions  fium  popta,  hi 
torinns,   and    fiitbers  of  the  church.     The  aniuent  myth(/l(»s> 
freely  introduced,  and  Mars  timl  Neptiine  are  riled  in  the  raw  i 
a  sorvant-pirl  seilticed  bv  a  lnclismith.    It  was  ibe  a]*e  of  pedant 
and  all  antiquity  was  ransacked  for  precedents  and  nllusiuns. 
advocate  once  talked  of  the  Trojnn  war  and  Sramander.     '  i 
to   reiiiiinl    the    Courts'  said    the    counsel   on   llie   opjMMite  si^ 
•that  the  name  of  my  client  is  not  Scamaiufrr  hut  Mrcftaut.' 
the  time  of  Le   Maiire  the  Scnniandcr  would  have  been  il»>u>b 
s  rheloriral    onianiont,  and    such    frigid    Interpnlatinns  Wfrrr  ft 
admiration,  however  little  they  may  have  moved  the  frclhif^ 
ibe  auditors.     Tlie  pious   mother  of  the  ^cnt  ndvocsle  dif 
bis  fame,  and  thought  it  a  snare  of  Satan  to  inflanje  his  pri^ 
She  prayed  fervently  that    the   danger  iriijhl  he  averterl.    and 
request   was   heard.      His  aunt,    (he  wife  of  iKat    M,  d'AnWil 
who  invcigliod   so  frantically  «^jnst   Mother  Anci'lique  on  ' 
day  of  the  wicLel,'  fell  mortalEy  ill  in  August,  JH37.      M,  Sait 
Cyran  attended  licr  on  her  death-hed,  and  M.  Le  Maitre  he 
llie  Words  he  addressed  (o  the  dying-  penitent.      As  the  prayer  1 
the  fliltintf  spirit  was  read, — ^' Dcpnrt,  Christian  soul,    from  ill 
world  in  the  name  of  the  Almifrhty  God  which  linsrrratrd  >ou,'- 
the  younj  ndvorntc  tliougitt  ut  the  ttTrible  dny  when   this  Ueii 
dnus  order  sliould   be  pronounced  over  liitu.     The   sudden  il 
pression  did  not  pass  away.     He  determiripd  to  abjure  the 
and  went   to  impart  his  restihitiun  to  Sainl-Cyruo.      *  1  fore 
replied  the  holy  man,  'whither  God  is  rouihietin^  jne  in  intm* 
ing  me  with    your  saU-ation  :    hut  no    matter;    vrt^  must  folic 
bim,  evLMi  to  prison  and  to  death.'     The  F'ort-Hnyatist  hisUiris 
explain  the  .-illusion.     *  Cardinal  Kichelieu  couM  not  endure  tl 
persons  on  wlium  he  had  views  should  ijuit  the  world  aud  ncai 
from  his  hands,  so  exclusively  did    he  consider  tbeill  as  liiii 
perty  and    his  ereatures  ;'    to  which   M.  Sainlr-IJeuvc   subjoii 
•And  wliat  indeed  would  Bonaparte  have  said  if  a  Saint-Cii 
had  converted   and  carried  off  from  liim  one  of  his  mar»bidl 
He  likewiftc  would  have  had  a  Vincpnnes  for  the  converter.* 

Il  was  sctlled  that  M,  Lc  Maltre  shonld  continue  to  plcid 
the  arrival  ot  the  ^'acation  enabled  him  lo  wtllulmw  less  obt 
sively  than   in  full  term.      But  his  mind  was  no  tungor  to  fais 
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profession,  and   bis  addrfss^  diminished  in  power.      Mortified 
by  the  flisparagino^  romtnents   of  a  rivnl  a^lvocaie,  he    summoii^M 
11)1  all  his  energies  to  reniier  his  last  spt-ocli  w.jrtliT  of  liis  icj^H 
tatioii,    and    lie    succeeded    to    his   dt-sire.      He    believetl    Ij^    Imd    ' 
renounced  in  his    heart,  as   be  was  nboiit  (o  renounce  in  fact,  t, 
pomps  ami  vanities  of  the  wxuld,  but  he  tfiahl  not  endure  it; 
bis  fame  as  an  orator  should  suffer  an  e<  Iip»e,  and  he  did  Itcim 
tn   the  giory   he   thought  he    despiseil    at  the  very   juoment 
abjuTtns  it. 

He  had  o  hrother.  M.  de  Sericonrt,  who  wbs  in  the  anny» 
wliiv  visited   him  In  bis   retreat.      '  Will  you,  who  appear  so  s 
prised  tu  see  jnc  in  this  candLiitni/  said  M,  Le  Maitre  in  gjepti 
bim,  *  <Ioi  mc  the  siime   hanonr  as   snme  in  tfie  world  who   re 
id    believe  thai  I   ant  mad?'       '  No,'  replied    M.  de  Sericou 
from  the   moment  tlmt   I    heard  the  news   at  tlte  army  I  wish 
often  1  could  imitate  you.     I  came  lir-re  more  than  hnlf-<x»rnqiier( 
and  tliis  finishes  me.*     Nor  did  tlie  results  slop    here;  a   ihi 
brother,  W.  de  iyrnri,  entered  into  orders  ami  became   corifea&or 
Port-Royal.      It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  Wj^Jd  jiride  wliici 
mingiled    in  the    domestic  rejalions    n(  those  days   tlial    tFie 
Maiire  who  voluntarily  rennanccd  Ihe  fairest  prosjiect*  of  world! 
ambition,  and  wns  content  to  bun' himself  in  a  secluded  uhlivior 
underwent   the  severest  conflicts  of  soul    before   be  could  brin, 
himself  to   accept  M.  de  Saci  for  a  confessor.      The   eldest   ftott 
could  not  Bcrve  the  younger.     He  could  excltangf  disfinctjon  for 
insijgTiifirance,  but   his  pride  revolted  at  iljr  imlton  that  be,  Iba 
first-bom,  should  show  any  symptom  of  oltedicDce  lo  bis  brother. 
He  Bt  hist,  at   the   instant:*  o(  hja  ccrlesinsttcal  eoperiors,  van- 
qnishcfl  Ids  scruples,  mid  be  wrote  to  M.  de  Saci  to  lell  hiw  Uiftt 
be  entirely  resigned  to  him  his  heart. 

I  Till'  recluses  at  first  were  lodged  in  a  building  coiitipious  lo 
hrl-lloynl  of  Paris,  which  was  run  up  for  ihe  piiijwise,    TIte  per- 
fcutions  which  were  commenced  vuon  after  causeil  ihcm  to  retire 
I  the  original  Port-Royal  in  the  Fields,  from  which  they  were 
■iven  in  turn.    Put  they  finally  selllcd  there,  and  it  is  there  that 
ni.  Sajtile-Beuve  exhibits  to  us  the  ehniuent  ejL-adv(»tiite  perfortn- 
ing  the  funi'lionsnf  a  day-labourer,  'dij:giii^,  reajiing'ciorK,  making' 
!iay  in  the  heat  of  iiouiitidc,   wipinp  nwiiv   the  per»j>irntion  in 
sumirier,  iiis  beads  in  his  hand,  and  refo<cin|x  a  fire  in  the  liardcst 
of  winters;   then  plunginp  deep  into  stud v  ""  J'f*  return  from 
manual   labour,  devtmring   Hebrew  that  hu   raiglit    jienetiate  into 
the  hidden  meuning'  of  Scripture,  ejaminin;;  nil   the  doclrijie  of 
the  fatlicrsj  transluting  iheni,  i  ompLling  litile  IrrHtises,  compojiing 
leari'ked  hiogiraphirg,  find   collecting  niiiteriaU  f'T  ihe  writings  oJ' 
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anil  pleiideil  fur  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal  before  a  vtllngv  magit 
trate  wbo  had   never  hoard  anything  so  beautifuK     He  Ifn-ed 
teacli  tbe  pupiU   at   the   schools,   and  jt  was  still    tbe  mastn 
elcKjuenre  which  sjxtkc   in   his   lessons.     '  He  read    to   me  in 
mniie  me  r^ad,"  says   Dii  Fosse,  '  differpnt  passages  nf  the 
atid  nratcirs,  ami    pointed  out  to  me   tticir  beauties  Ifuth    of  ivsM 
and  elocution.     He  taught  me.  also  bow  to  pronounce  bcnh  \xteX 
and  prose,  which   he  did   adnurably  himself,  havlng^  a  cliarmii 
voice  and    every  other  quality  of  ti    great  orator.'       Utit  win 
more  than  all   shows  how  his  afTertinns  lingered   over  the  p 
fesaion  he  bad  renouiieed,  and  with  what  fond  recollections  he 
reveitpd  to  tbe  arena  of  bis  triumphs,  is  that,  bavin'j-  detected 
Renins  of  yoiinn;  Racine,  be  wanted  to  make  him  nn  advocate! 

Tlic    forelxidinga    of    Saint-Cyran    were   not     lonfj    in    ImtIi 
realised.      On  tbe   14lb   of   May,  lOSS,  be  was  arrested  antl  iii 
(luetLMl  ti)  V^incennes.     M,  d'Andilly  met  liim  as  he  was  {nrrig 
fjuariled  in  a  coach,  and,  not  is^uessing  what  bad  happened,  wiitl 
M.  Saint-Cymnj    'Where  are    you    taking  all    lUe^e    j>eoplcl 
'  Ob  ! '  said  M.  Sainl-Cyran,  '  lliey  are  laktng  nic*     The  cxi 
cause    of  his  imprisonmenl  waa   nevor    dct-lared.       He   bimi 
enumerated  seventeen  reasrms  lor  it,  but  tyranny  does  not  wa 
seventeen  reasons  for  peraecutinj^  virtue.     T)ie  papers  ctmtainii 
the  vast   labours  of  his  studious  life   were  seixed    and  carrif 
away.      Two  or  three  volumes  escaped  the  search,  aod  lliey  wr 
burnt  by  bis  nephew  M.  de  Barcos,  for  fear  they  slujuld  I'umii 
materials  for  an  accusatinn.     They  were  the  memoi-amla  Inr , 
gigantic  work   on  tbe   Sacrament.      'The  tlioughts,'  said   M. 
Rarros,   '  arc  not  lost,  for  they   hare  returned  to  their  »imrc( 
M.  Saint  Cyran  did  not  regard  their  destruction  vvitli  equal  c* 
placoncy.     '  If,'  said  he,  '  a  man  has  amassed  by  tbe  pious  ntudil 
of  years   those  riebes  of  tbe  divine  word    whieh   are   infinil 
more   precious  to    him  than  pearls   and   diamonds,  and  whiih 
loved  ;is   bavjng  been  given  to    him  by  the  liond  \)i  God,  and 
this  mnn  consents   that  God  destroys   them    by  an    unexpected 
arrident,  it  is  an  excellent  preparation  to  lead  sueh  a  jieisun 
tbe  voluiitiiry  nhnegation  of  liimself.'     In  effect  it  was  to  acUntii 
ledge  tiiat   if  lie   could  resign   himself   to   tbe  ileslnirlion  of 
theolon;ical  lalwiurs  he  could  resign  himself  to  anj  thing.      Of  ^ 
tbe   htsses  4if  property  ni»ne  wcndd  seem  so  disliearleniu^   as  to 
lose  the  proceeds  of  protracted  mental  toil,  and  it  is  surpn^iir 
with   what  patience   these   trlsils    have   usually   been    Iwirne,  aqj 
will*  wbat  fortiliideand  resoJutlon  they  have  been  repaired.     Tl 
rosigiiatiun  of  FcnL'lon  surpassed  that  of  Siunt-Cyrnn    himaiv 
liis  papers  were  consumed  in  a  fire  which  burnt  down  the  p;dai 
of  Cunihraj.     Xiic  Abbe  de  Lnng'cma  ba&lened  to   Versadles 
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inform  Iiim  of  the  diaoater.     He  found  him  quietly  conversing 
with  some  frttnds,  and  the  Abbe  endeavoured  to  break  the  new-s 
by  degrees.    '  I  know  it,'  intelrUjtlcd  the  Archbisliop  ;   ''  but  It  is 
better  that  my  house  should  be  destroyed  than  the  cottage  of  a 
poor  man;'  and  he  tranquilly  resumed  the  former  conversation. 
When   Gioper,    the   aulhf>r   nf  tbe    Lalin   Diclionary,    had    tjeea 
ejiiployed   eight    years    upon    his    work,  his   wife,    who    was  n. 
sbruw,  put  it  on  the  fire.     The   indomitable  lexicographer  rom- 
JtJeaced   it  anew,  and   in  eight  years   more   completed   his    task. 
Forson  spent  ten  months  of  incessant  toil  in  copying  in  his  beau- 
tiful band  the  almost  obliterated  manuscript  of  the  Lcxiton  of 
I*bolIuB,    When  tbe  copy  was  burnt  he  &at  down  unrtitBed  In  make 
a  second,  which  he  completed  in  the  same  perfect  style  as  tlic  first. 
Audubon  likewise,  tbe  American  ornithologist,  lind  one  thousand 
of  the  drawings   for   bis   great  Work   oQ   birds  destroyed    by   fire. 
*  The  burning  beat,'  he  says,  '  which  rushed  through  my  brain 
when  I  saw  my  loss,  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  sleep  for  several 
nig^hts,  and  my  days  were  oblivion ;  but  I  took  up  my  gun,  note- 
book, and  pencils,  and  went  forth  lo  the  woods  again  as  gaily  as 
]f  nothinja^  had  happened.     I  could   mako  belter  drawings  than 
before.     In   three  years  my  portfolio  was  filled.'     All  authors, 
tlO^vever,   have   nut   displayed   the   same   self- command,      A   fire 
consumed  tbe  obscrvalury  and  manuscripts  of  Hevelius,  and  such 
was  bis  regret  at  the  destruction  of  some  astronomical  notes  that 
he  wrote  eight  years  afterwards  that  he  never  thought  of  it  wilh- 
£>ut  sljeddin;;  tears.     Father  ^iinon,  the  author  of  tlie  well-known 
•Critical  Histories  of  ibc  Old  and    New  Testament,' was  de- 
nounced  by  tlie  Jesuits  to   the  lotendant  of  Boucn,  and,  rearing 
tliat  Lis  manusci'ipta  would  form  the  ground  of  a  cbarg'c  against 
bitn,  in  the  first  impulse  of  alarm   he  committed  them   to  the 
flames.      No   sooner   was   it  done   than  his   regret   brought  un  a 
violent  fever  which  killed  him  In  three  days.     An  accidental  fire 
(leslroyed    a  work    of  Lroeus,   whitb    he'  had  just  completed. 
Pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the  Virgin  and  tbe  saints,  he 
rushed  into  a  wood,  where  he  spent  the  day  in  a  continuous  delirium. 
He  passed  the  nij^'ht  on  a  dunghill,  and  next  morning  took  refuge 
lit  the  Cfjttnge  of  a  poor  joiner,  and  remained  with  him  sis  months^ 
renouncing  alike  t!ii>  companionship  of  liis  book^  and  his  fiicnds. 
What  an  efleclual  antidote  it  would  have  been  to  his  grief  II  he  could 
have  rated  liis  works  at  Hie  same  value  as  they  were  rated  by  the 
world  I    But  the  best  consolation  was  that  which  awaited  Thomas 
Gate,  the  learned  author  of  ihc  '  Court  of  the  Gentiles.'    The  great 
fire  of  London   Iiuriit  tbo  house  of  tbe  friend  who  bad  care  of  the 
manuscript.      Gale  had  scarcely  subdued  his  mind  to  resignation 
when  his  friend  came  to  tell  bim  that  the  manuscript  was  saved. 
VOL.  xcrx,  mj,  cxcvjii,  2  L  Tbe 
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TL<?  male  recluses  wtio  liVied  within  the  precincts  irf 
inonasffry  of  Port-Knynl  fit  Paris  were  ortlered  to  Icnre  no  the 
arrest  of  Saint-Cyran,  It  was  tlien  ihnt  1  lie v  look  rrlagr  ftt : 
old  Port- Royal-den- Chamjrs^  which  had  b«?n  now  twelve  ti 
uninhnbiti'd,  and  wns  ^oing  to  derav.  The  cell*  witliin 
damper  than  ever,  the  croiinds  without  more  manhy.  Ili* 
rounding  woods  tnnre  dense  and  ghmmv.  Theenemi*^  of  15 
Cyrnn  g^rudged  his  disciples  even  this  relreat,  where  th^'V 
cut  off  fniin  all  possibiUty  "f  working  mischief,  and  wlirre ; 
aria  promised  to  dcnl  more  rigorously  with  them  ihan  \y 
itself.  One  M.  Lauhardcmont,  of  infnmous  memorr,  wa»  « 
intprroDn*!*  Ihenif  th?it  he  might  extrart  some  eridence  against! 
Sninl-Cvran.  'The  examination  of  M,  Le  Maitrv  in  pftittl 
says  M.  Saint-Beuve,  'excites  at  once  laughto-r  and  dispjft 
is  fijlfj,  but  wicked  and  rrutl  folly,  and  it  is  just  that  it  *1 
tarnish  the  gjandeur  of  Rifilielien.*  Amon^  many  ollm* 
questions,  Le  MaiTrewas  asked  if  he  had  not  had  vitioRi. 
certaitdj,'  he  replied  ; 'when  1  open  one  of  the  nindnvs  uTar 
chamher  T  see  ihe  village  of  Vnumurier,  and  when  f  open  dw 
other  I  see  the  Tlllar;c  of  Sainl-Lnniberl,  These  are  all  ■!» 
visions.'  Tlie  ex-advocate  was  in  his  element  hen*,  and  li 
tiLumphetl  as  ensily  over  M.  Laubardeinont,  when  perforrant 
the  ortire  of  Inquisitof,  as  he  woold  have  done  if  of  old  be  W 
been  pitted  against  him  in  the  courts.  The  recluspv,  drivca 
from  their  solitude,  tocik  Iml^in^s  in  Paris;  but  in  the  ffnauMf 
of  1639  th«y  went  back  secretly  to  Fort-Roij-il'tles-CJmmpg. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  interceded  for  M.  Sn-inl-Cmui  «ilk 
Richelieu,  and  the  Cardinal  replied,  *  Do  yein  know  for  •hi 
kind  nf  man  you  are  pleading?  He  is  more  dnngrrrDUS  tltsa  M 
armies.'  Hope  of  mercy  there  was  acme ;  and  it  mw  noi 
the  death  of  Rirlielieii,  five  years  afterwards,  that  M. 
Cyran  was  reU-asetl  from  his  cnntinement.  Ilie  Gth  t>f  Fcl 
1G43.  'All  Vincc^nncs,'  says  J\L  Saint-I3euve,  *  waa  in  tnnf* 
ports;  the  monks  of  the  place  rame  to  con-rratulMr  bim, 
the  guards  wept  inlh  jnv  and  sntlncss  tnsee  liiin  deport. '  M< 
Agnes  was  the  first  who  heard  the  news,  when  the  txnnmiii 
Were  assemb1e<l  in  the  refectory,  which  was  ft  perind  nfthuci 
devoted  to  silence.  Not  choosing^,  even  on  such  an 
this,  to  infringe  die  laws  of  the  house,  she  unfaslened  h^  gil  _ 
to  intimate  that  the  bonds  of  their  belovrd  director  were  brokA 
The  sign  was  instantly  understood,  Eyeiy-  face  bcamnd  wHk 
gladness,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  silence  the  nuns  spoke  a  b*- 
guaje  more  expressive  than  words. 

The  health    of  M,  Satnt-Cyran  was   undermined    bv  hi*  ]>*Z 
imprisonment,  and  he  died  in  the  October  of  the  year  thai  wil- 
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Essed  liis  rclcnse.  He  bequeathed  liia  hcarl  to  M,  d'^Andilly 
on  crmdition  that  he  ivhhdrew  fnur  tlic  world;  his  bowels  were 
clulint^d  by  Mother  An^olique  for  Pnrt-Riival  of  Paris  ;  and  his 
hands,  'which  had  bepn  so  often  raised  to  Rod,  and  which  had 
written  si)  manv  tnitlis,'  ivere  cut  off  for  M.  Le  Mailre.  Tht-SR 
ghastly  rslics  of  corniption,  whiHi  are  shocking;  to  men  of  an- 
other faith,  wear  to  the  eyc^  of  Roman  Catholic  su|»erstilinn  a 
hallowed  appearaacc.  But  if  the  Port-Royalists  honoured  his 
rcninins,  l!iey  also  endeavoured  to  emulate  his  spirit,  und  at  least 
in  this  instiiiioe  did  not  substitute  for  saintship  the  worship  of  a 
fragment  from  the  body  of  a  s^nt. 

Several  Indies  of  rank  were  altrarted  by  the  piety  of  Port- 
Royal,  and  had  occasional  relations  with  it,  Marie  deGonxagae, 
the  future  Queen  of  Poland,  possessed  an  apartment  there  to 
whith  siie  frequently  retired.  In  her  hi^h  eslate  her  counsellnrs 
exhorted  her  to  save^  but  she  answered  thai  it  was  needless, 
for  that  she  sliouhJ  alHuya  have  enough  to  be  received  into  Port- 
Ilnvid  hy  her  nhl  friend  Mother  Anj:e!iquc.  '  No,  noj' replied 
the  Abbess,  when  thpAe  words  were  reported  to  her;  '  unless  a 
queen  is  complelely  holy  she  causes  a  relaxation  of  the  rules. 
Kings  and  cjueens  are  nought  before  God,  and  the  vanity  of  their 
station  rAther  excites  his  aversion  than  his  loi'e.'  There  is  not 
a  little  religious  pride  in  this  speech,  which  was  unwurthy  of 
Mother  Ang'eliqiie.  Alinther  of  the  frerjuent  visitants  at  Port- 
Royal  was  the  Princess  de  Guemene,  and  above  all  the  Marquise 
de  Sahlo,  wlio  built  a  house  within  the  precincts  of  the  nuinrtatery. 
There  she  led  a  placid  riud  agreeable  existence,  receiving  excel- 
lent company,  and  allowing  herself  a  thousand  dainties.  Her 
retreat  was  an  odd  compound  of  bgl  r^pyit,  ■devotion,  politics,  Sind 
confectionary.  *IIere  is  all  my  stuck  ol  maxims,'  La  Hoche- 
uratild  wrote  to  her;  'but  as  people  give  nothing  for  muhiiig', 
beg  to  have  in  return  a  carrot-soUp  and  a  tnulton-stew.  And 
again — '  Vou  cannot  do  me  a  greater  charity  than  to  allow  the 
bearer  of  this  note  to  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  marmalade  and 
of  your  genuine  sweelments,  and  I  most  humbly  entreat  yon  to 
do  alt  you  can  for  him.  If  I  could  hope  to  receive  two  plutefuls 
of  those  siigar])Uiins,  of  whirh  I  do  not  deserve  to  eat.  1  slmuld 
hold  myself  iiidclited  !o  you  all  my  life  long.'  How  did  Mother 
Anf^e'lique  put  up  witli  these  excellent  carrot-soups,  these  exqui- 
site stews,  and  these  mysteries  of  marmalade?  We  are  not  in- 
fr>riiied ;  hut  her  ardent  wish  to  return  to  the  beloved  Port- 
Jlotftti-dcs' Champs  serves  as  an  indii-ntion  of  hcrnpinions.  Paris, 
it  is  ciisy  to  perceive,  marred  her  work,  and  she  felt  the  necestltjr 
of  a  deeper  reUe.it. 

It  was  not  till  the  13th  of  May,  1G48,  that  Mother  Aogeliquo 
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nml  a  portion  of  t!ie  nuns  returneil  to  Port-Royal   in  the  FJrl 
Tiie  t!ilapiilntc>il  mansion  Imd  been  repairctl,  ami  the  smToiiiidii 
grounJs,  drained  and  cultivated  Ly  the  txertions  «il'  the  incre 
Itaciel  of  recluses,    weie    healthier   tlian   liefure.      Jfrjthcr  A§ 
asserted  tliut  the  jiluce  iniapired  n  diwo^on  i^ditch   was    not 
clscwheri?  ;  and   if,  she   said,  the   nuns  of  Palis,  of  xvhuiii   in^ 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  city,  had  esperienced  the  sensal 
they  would  desire  the  wings  of  tlic  dorpj  that  they  might  Hyllil 
and  be  at  rest.     She  seemed  unconscious,   HJic   ber  si&tvr  Ai 
that  her  feelings  were  derived  from  iutidenls  ossociaUHl  nicii 
leicality,  and  not  from  the  locality  itself.      It   was   here  that 
viction  first   dawned    upon    her  mind   when  the    rasemallttaj 
nitvclty  and  the  ardour  of  youth  conspired  to  maintain  tier  ia  a  i 
petual  joyfulocss.     These  were  days  never  to  be  renewrd,  ai 
recollections  of  that  glorious,  time  haunted  the  sceties  in  which  ' 
Were  horn,  and  impregnated  every  nook  with  the  primitive  sjiil 

The  war  of  the  Fronde,  at  the  commencement  of  1G40,  gave 
a.   while   a    new   aspect   to   the   monastery,     Xlie    people   of 
aci<>hbourhood    brought    their  movcalik's    to    this    sanc-luarv 
preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  the  hostile  armies.     Thcc« 
were  crammed  with  beasts  and  fowls  till   the  scene   reminded 
nuni  of  Noah's  ark.     The  church  Wfis  dosclv  packed  with 
peas,  pots  and   pans,  and  all  manner   of  iiusccltaneous  elTc 
'i'lie   dormitor)'  was   full  of  sick  and    wounded.      Manv  of 
peasants  who  look  refuge  at  the  monastery  wcrecrowde^l  lugrt 
with  tlic  animals  to  such  n  degree^  thai,  except  for  the  raldc 
the   weather,  Mother  Angelique  was  convinced   thai   the   pk 
would  have  broken  out.     Even  the  cold  itself  was  Jiti  «vil|] 
their  wood  was  exhausted  and  tliey  did  not  dare  to  stir  al 
cut  more.      Many   of  ibe   people   wtrre   slarviog^  in    COI 
of  the  g^encral  pillage,  and  they  owed  their  lives  to  thr  clu 
dispensed  at  Port-Royal.     But  what,  above  all,  gi\cs  a  gborki 
idea  of  the  wanton  brutality  of  the  soldiery  is,  that  the  inof 
aive  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages  were  oblt^«xl  ti> 
sake  their  houses  and  hide  themselves  in  the  woods  lo  avoid 
killed  by  their  countrymen. 

Such  fis  we  have  seen  Mother  Angc-lique  she  alw&jw  remajnoii 
We  pass  on  to  the   year   1651    that    we    may  gel   a   giinipiej 
another  remarkable  woman^  Jacqueline  Pascal,  who  thtn  col 
the   monastery.      '  Heaven,'  says    M,   Cousin,   '  htttl  granted 
with  the  loveliness  of  a  woman,  all  the  gifts  of  genius.      She 
iofpiliH-  [«»   licr  brother  Pascal  neither  iu   intellect   nor  m 
ractcr.'      At   the  age  of  fourteen  she  woo  the  imaual  prixe  wli 
was  gi^en  at  Rouen  for  the  best  poem  on  the  Immaculate  C»d( 
lion.     \Vlien  her  name   was    announced,  CoraeiUe  lt»e  tin  tier 
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behalf  and  tlmnlied  the  President  in  rerse,  M.  Cousin  considers 
tbat  tbe  pocin  of  Jiicquelinc;  surpasses  that  of  the  aullinr  of  the 
*  Ci(],'  and  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  the  womau  wbc»  was  the 
etjual  of  pascal  U>d  the  sojiprior  of  ComeiUe  must  have  been 
ue  of  the  marvds  of  the  world.  But  we  cannot  accept  the 
stimute  of  M.  Cousin,  who  is  prone  to  eiangeratc  the  merits  of 
XiK  ht?KHiics  to  a  dfgi'ce  which  we  should  not  have  expected  from 
tlie  rijjDrous  precision  of  n.  inetaphjsiciaii.  Whether  or  nut  he 
has  fallen  in  love  with  them,  acconltng  to  tbe  theory  of  M. 
Saintc-BeLivc,  lie  certainly  writes  of  them  with  the  blindness  of 
a  lover.  Jacqueline  Pasco,!,  In  moral  force  of  cbaraclcr,  was  nut 
inferior  tt\her  celebrated  brother,  but  she  was  no  more  his  rival 
in  int«l1ei't,  if  we  arc  to  judge  from  bcr  writings,  tbon  she  was  a 
liumlrcd  feet  high. 

In  ll>J:t3  liCT  father  fell  upon  the  ice  and  broke  hit  leg.  Two 
■broth«?rs  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  who,  ihfu^h  ihcy  were  not  sor- 
'^ons  by  profession,  bad  act^uircd  great  skill  in  the  setting  of 
limbs,  Jitlcmled  him  on  the  occasion.  They  were  as  well  versed 
in  the  Poi'C^Royal  divinity  ^-s  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  and 
introduLed  tlje  Pascals  to  the  writings  of  Saint-Cyran,  Janscnius, 
and  Aniaitld.  In  the  autumn  of  16-17  Jacqueline  Accompanied 
her  brothpf  to  Paris,  and,  having  been  strongly  impressed  by  the 
eatiscs  of  ihe  Purt-Royalists,  she  was  induced  to  go  to  their 
hurch.  The  sermons  completed  what  the  hook»  had  commenced, 
,nd  she  made  up  her  mind  to  liccQme  a  nun.  She  at  last  dis- 
closed her  desire  to  her  father.  He  answered  that  his  days  would 
probably  not  be  many,  and  be  entreated  her  to  have  patience  till 
lie  was  in  his  grave.  Id  the  mean  time  be  promised  thiil  she 
should  live  as  she  pleased.  She  thanked  him,  gave  no  direct 
reply  to  his  request  that  she  would  not  desert  him,  but  snid  that 
be  should  not  have  reason  to  complain  of  her  disobedience.  It  is 
seldom  that  good  qualities  arc  mixed  together  in  the  mind  in 
their  just  pro]>i>rlions.  Jacqueliric's  grand  merit  was  tlie  homage 
she  paid  to  tlie  conclusions  of  her  conscience,  and  Ihe  inBexibh; 
resalutiou  with  which  she  acted  upon  her  convictions,  fler 
defect  was  to  yield  too  much  to  her  personal  desires,  and  In  pve 
loo  little  weight  to  the  feelings  of  others.  She  was  not  by 
nature  dcHctent  tn  domestic  affection,  but  it  was  overborne  by 
her  I'oni'cntual  aspirations,  and  ihc  intensity  of  her  individual 
will.  The  touching  appeal  of  her  father  deserved  a  warmer 
answer,  and  a  more  hearty  compltaacc.  In  truth,  in  all  her  traits, 
Jaapelinc  was  a  comph-tc  perionification  of  the  virtues  and 
errors  of  Port-Royal,  Within  its  walls  then-  was  a  bond  of 
aiTertion  which  rivalled  in  its  strength  the  ties  of  nature,  but  the 
tone  adopted  to  those  without  was  hard  and  chilling.    Tbe  fountain 
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oriovi>  in  tbc  monoitorv  iUclf  waa  nsver  ilry,  liiil  tljc  stream  wu 
not  siiffereO  to  flow  beyornl. 

In  1049  slic  wTHt  ivitli  lier  futlicrln  &Uy  wilU  ber  sister  ]^[ai{aiDB 
Prilcr  in  Auverf;ne.  She  never  left  brr  rnom  cxcf  pt  at  nuak 
or  1u  go  lo  chuiTh,  niul  if  any  one  itilriiilcd  on  lier  privacy  il  «» 
evi(Iii>iit  thnt  the  iiiUTrupliiin  was  iilksmne  ti>  licr.  She  passtfU  tbe 
w^tntrr  without  n  fire,  and  wtmltl  nt-ver  approncli  it  "wlicnftlic 
dou'n  to  dinner.  Her  abstliienre  irns  »u  grruLtU:it  sbe  destroy 
herlienltli,  nnd  when  it  seemed  nctt'ssnn,  from  lior  debJlih, 
increns*!  tlie  allowancp  of  food,  her  slomach  was  unable  to  brw  a. 
The  inndles  siie  consiim^d  showed  huw  little  *Ue  iil(;|tt,  und  il 
surprising  that  exhausted  nature  did  nut  sink  under  the  dt6(-t|>l~ 
Tbe  dress  of  tbe  mnna^tery  was  sn  trying  to  noi'Icrs,  thai 
fretting  tbe  body  il  acted  injormu^iy  on  the  mind.  Jscijueli 
rescdved  to  prepare  liersi'lf  beforehand  for  ibe  ehaji^.  She 
earded  bcr  corset,  cut  her  hair,  nnd  wore  a  hcad-ilress  wKicb 
larger  and  more  troublesome  tban  the  veil,  Prevented  it 
entering-  the  convent,  she  adopted  the  cunAenluu!  life  in  herluusA 
Tbe  iJRorAi  courage  this  ret^uired  was  immense,  for  it  wns  u, 
to  all  udiich  prevailed  nroniid  hei-,  nud  was  rerttiin  tu  |inif< 
incessant  censure  and  ridicule.  In  rort-Koyal  it  naj  the  s^' 
jmd  everything  there  contiibuted  to  make  it  as  ea*jr  mU 
dtfliodt  in  the  world.  But  here  a;j;ain  we  euire  upon  tbe  cfm 
ami  follies  whicb  ining'led  with  Uer  high  rcsiilves,  ami  doprtm 
them  of  much  of  their  praise.  It  nbncisf  sfenicd  as  jf  Ibe  volanet 
gf  Port-Iloyal  held  pain  to  be  piety,  and  coiofurt  to  be  w  ieked 
They  were  not  conlcnt  to  declare  war  against  criminal  seusiuli 
they  thought  that  physical  deprivation  uaa  an  essential  part 
moral  beauty.  Jaiqueljiit;  (^.^presst^l  a  doubt  wbothrr  diit 
the  niifst  jicrfert  state  of  man  :  but  it  wng  enninr.-kged  nnil  prao 
Used  by  some  in  tlu-  Uionnslei'V,  and  wn$  quite  as  rational  lu  tnwy 
nf  their  other  observances.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  say  wbetliar 
particular  portions  of  their  rotes  are  most  fantastic  or  Ic\'ollui(. 
In  the  dri?ary  flirecliona  which  Jacqueline  drew  up  for  tUe  OitUMS^ 
ment  of  the  children  at  Port-Hoyab  she  states  that  in  the 
periods  of  recreation  carh  uinst  pbiy  by  herself  to  avtiid  inatit 
a  nojse!  Aa  if  tlic  noise  of  cbibijsli  spoits  wits  u  sin!  T 
were  btrictly  forbidden  to  caress  each  other,  or  to  show  tnaiLt 
fondness,  lor  nature  was  not  !o  be  directed,  but  eKtlnKviAlird. 
Good  and  bad,  they  eottfounded  it  nil  in  a.  coinmon  gnatltetna,  and, 
not  content  to  root  out  the  weeds  frum  [he  heart,  they  convciMl 
It  (o  a  desert. 

During;  tlie  sojourn  of  Jacqueline  tvith  ber  sister,  ft  monli  Bn»- 
nlo\od  her,  as  she  had  n  turn  fur  poetry,  to  translate  some  uf  tltr 
Latin  hymns  pf  the  churcU  into  veinaciilar  verse. 
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lo  her  friends  nt  Port-Royal,  and  tbey  cnjoliied  Jier 
to  desist.  Thev  t{»ld  ber  il  was  atali?iit  uf  ivbith  God  ivould  not 
demnnd  fnini  lier  an  account,  and  that  humilicj  nnd  siloncc  were 
the  attiibutes  uJ*  her  sex.  It  was  still  (he  sfuni;  Jclusloci.  Tbey 
would  mit  permit  tbc  use  oi"  eifts  for  fear  they  should  be  abused. 
The  notion  was  at  tbc  rt>ot  of  tbe  inonaslie  system  hself.  They 
fled  /rum  tbe  world  tliey  slmulJ  have  aniel it>rated  and  adorned,  for 
iear  the  world  Kliimld  iivcicouic  them.  It  was  nut  slrongtb  but 
vrcAltttcss  whicli  drove  tbeui  into  veliremcnr,  and  lo  preserve  ibeir 
individual  health  tliey  ran  frum  tlie  infected,  whym  they  should 
have  ivmained  to  cure.  When  it  was  literally  a  physical  malady 
instcid  of  the  moral  plague  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  they 
acted  like  true  hert>iiieq,  Jacqueline  sat  day  and  nigbt  fi>r  an 
entiri*  fortnit^bt  by  the  bedsido  uf  a  nlecie  who  had  the  {^onlluent 
small-pox,  and  hardly  left  her  fur  a  moment.  She  had,  however, 
passod  tLrouj;h  the  disorcter  herself,  Tvliicll  diminifbed  very  greatly 
tbe  dan(;er  uf  infection, 

In  Septeml>ef,  1Ij51,  her  father  died.  Being  now  her  own 
mistress,  site  determined  lo  gratify  ber  cherished  project  without 
further  delay  and  enler  Fort-Koyal .  Her  brother  fuiidly  hoped 
that  she  would  defer  ber  intention  for  a  touple  of  years,  and 
remain  to  fioothebi*  grief  aiul  relieve  his.  solitude.  He  was  hurl 
when  he  found  she  wns  bent  upon  leavin*^  him,  althougb  she  spoke 
of  it  at  first  as  a  tempoi-ary  trial  of  the  conventual  life.  She 
entered  the  monastery  iq  January,  IG'52,  when  she  wns  twenty-six 
jl^ars  uf  a(;e,  and  two  uionths  afterwards  site  wrote  to  her  brother 
to  declare  her  final  rcsoluUun.  '  It  is  just,'  she  said,  '  that  others 
should  do  a  Uttlc  vtoienre  to  ibeir  fcelin^fs  to  compensate  me  for 
what  1  have  done  for  the  lost  five  ycar&.'  To  eompcnsatc  her,  that 
is.  for  not  abandoning  a  loving  father  I  Sucb  was  one  side  of 
the  spirit  ol  Pnrt-Uiiyal,  often  selji&b  in  its  see^ming  setf-deniol. 
When  she  sent  word  tu  her  brotlier  that  she  should  lake  the  veil  on 
All  Snints'  day,  be  went  lo  her  nearly  wild  with  the  pajn  produced 
in  his  head  by  tbe  announcement,  and  ioiplured  her  to  postpone 

e  final  step,  that  he  mig^lit  haie  time  to  get  reconciled  lo  the  pro-^ 

ct.    He  could  only  obtain  a  fortnight's  respite,  which  lie  rejected 

as  useless.     To  have  satisfied  the  affection,  consoled  the  borrow, 

participated  in  the  thoughts,  and  cheered  the  home  of  Pascal,  will 

not  seem  tu  healthy  minds  a  less  worthy  and  religiou*  act  than  to 

Ve  shut  herself  up  in  Port-Royal. 

Irritated  jierbaps  by  the  un;ttPnerous  obslinacy  of  his  sister, 
Pdscal  availed  himself  of  bis  legal  rifjhts  lo  avoid  putting  the 
portion  bcc)uealbed  lier  by  her  father  into  her  power.  Tbi»  step 
threw  ber  into  an  agony  of  ditttresE  which  nearly  cost  licr  her 
life.     Unable  to  endow  the  monastery  with  her  Inheritance,  she 

must 
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must  either  forego  the  vocation  wlilcb  was  the  pretlomlnant  pu- 
ftion  of  Iier  suul,  «r  submit  to  be  received  gratuitmislj,  which 
was  pall  U)  the  proud  jmlepflndence  of  Ler  mind.  To  escapt 
ibe  alternative  she  desired  to  lie  admitted  as  «ne  of  tin*  lay  aisle 
wlio  were  the  menials  of  the  cslablisbment,  and  tn  fact  wotkwi  I 
their  scanty  board.  JSut  this  request  waa  refused.  Mother  Al 
gelique  and  Molbcr  Agnes  thought  the  dowry  a  matter  so  imlil 
ferent  that  they  gaily  advised  her  to  renounce  the  property  M 
trouble  her  brother  no  more  upon  the  subject,  but  M,  Sini;lin,  ll 
directur  of  Port'Royal,  replied  ihat,  ifsotnemiimtaincd  iheirri^U 
with  too  much  warmth,  others  rolinr|uished  them  Witb  too  moch 
facility  ;  that  it  was  necessary  always  to  stand  neuter,  and,  rcjgi 
Less  of  interest  on  either  side,  to  consider  what  was  rislit ;  ami  iki 
if  a  person  was  disposed  to  ho  unpist  to  ourselves,  chart  ly  tn  Jiil 
oblifjed  U9  to  endeavour  to  show  bini  his  error  and  bring  hiui ' 
(o  his  duty.  After  dclivertnn^  (his  wise  counsel  he  yieldfd 
the  fjpposite  opinion,  and  Ja<queline  waa  instructed  to 
to  Pascal  and  abandon  her  tlaim.  She  would  have  been  iiicati- 
aolable  if  he  had  taken  her  at  her  word  ;  but  when  he  found  b< 
resolution  to  assume  tlie  veil  was  unalterable,  he  paid  her  purtic 
of  his  oiAn  accord  with  perfect  jrood  will.  Thus  enilctl  ,]het\i 
line's  '  day  of  the  wicket'  It  wa3  as  much  more  trying  to 
fortitude  tlian  t!ie  grand  conllict  of  Muthfr  Au^t'Uque  as  it  "I 
inferior  la  dramalic  interest  and  less  justified  hy  the  circuii 
stances.  The  Abbess  had  been  rompclted  bv  her  father  bimi 
to  take  the  vows  against  her  will,  and  h.ivtng  subKcrtbed  the 
she  did  but  claim  the  ri^ht  to  keep  inviolate  the  s<jlemn  ul>li^ 
lions  she  had  been  forced  to  contract.  Jacqueline,  on  the 
Irary,  insisieJ  on  taking  llic  veil  against  llio  wish<'5  of  her 
tjons,  and  forsook  a  greater  duty  For  a  less.  The  re&uU  justijic 
her  obstinacy  to  the  person  wlinm  it  chietly  concerned,  fd 
Pascal  himself  was  won  by  her  example  lo  follow  her  into  seel 
sion,  and  outdid  her  in  the  observances  of  inonnslic  austerity. 

Later  events  displayed  under  a  more  favourable  aspect  the  troe 
grandeur   of  her   charatter.      The   Jesuits,  who  haled    Port-Hni 
because,  beinrr  famous  and  inlluential,  it  was  yet  not  Jesuit,  pr 
cured  at  Home  the  condemnation  of  five  proposinions  wliirh  tlj* 
ptolessed   lo  have  extracted  from  the  '  Augu^tinus*  of  JniiKenn 
the  friend  of  St.  Cymn,     A  formulary,  as  it  was  (ailed,  fuunda 
on  the  bull  of  the  pope,  was  drown  up  in   1G56^  ami  ordered 
tbe   parliament  in  ll>57  to  be  sipied  by  all  the  ecelesiastics 
the  kingdom,     The  cotninaiid  slept  till  iMay,  Itilil,  when  tt  w* 
I  determined  to  put  it  in  forte,  and  the  nups  of  Puri-Hci>.il — ll 

^K  very  focus  of  Jausenisni — were  required  ti^  sign  it.  l-'or  wn 
^H  time  previously  this  party  was  satisfied  to  draw  ■■  distiiietii 
^H  betwt 
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ttwcon  a  question  of  fact  anil  a  question  of  tlnrlrine.  Tbey 
Admitted  llint  the  dot'trinc  wns  faCae^  anil  thnt  the  Pupe  was  ein> 
powered  to  pronoun<^e  Ujxrn  it,  but  tlicy  JcliIed  that  it  was  to  be 
fpun'tl  in  the  work  of  Jaosenius.  To  satisfy  the  conscience  nf 
the  Port-Roy  at  is  Is  a  declaration  was  ntbached  to  the  formulnTj*, 
of  which  the  substance,  acfordijig:  to  Jarc|ueline,  W38  to  rt?quire 
simple  silence  as  to  the  fart^  and  obc(.lience  to  the  bitLl  as  to  the 
flnctrine.  The  Jansenist  divines  consented  to  the  compromise, 
but  the  inflextble  Jacqueline  repudiatecl  it  with  indignntion. 
She  treated  it  as  an  evasion^  and  a  cowardly  relinquishment  of 
the  truth.  To  bind  themselves  to  silence  and  to  leave  their  ad- 
versaries free  1t>  speak  and  to  triumph  was  Ibr  practical  purposes 
to  admit  tliat  the  propositions  were  in  Jansetiius.  Ttiis  she  said 
was  coiisentincr  to  a  lie  if  it  was  not  denying  the  truth,  and  she 
protested  loudly  against  virtually  signing  a  statement  tljat  a 
doctrine  was  in  a  book  whern  they  ihein&elves  had  not  seen  it. 
Nor  was  she  a  nbit  more  willing  to  give  up  Jansenius  himself. 
While  adniitting  that  they  were  Unind  to  obey  the  Holy  See  in 
matterB  of  faith,  she  in  reality  rcbrllcd  a^^ainst  it,  maintaining 
that  the  author  and  his  doctrine  were  alike  holy,  and  that  they 
oU^Lt  to  (Icfcnd  them  to  death.  Her  position  was  a  Iriptc  in- 
vasion of  Roman  Catholicism.  Not  only  was  it  a  yrivaie  jud;;- 
ment,  not  only  was  it  a  ht/  judgment,  hut  it  was  the  judg;m(*nt 
of  a  tronnni.  She  herself  alluded  to  this  objection.  'I  knnw  it 
is  not  for  women  to  defend  the  truth,  althimgih  unhappily  it  may 
be  said  that,  when  the  bishops  have  not  the  courage  of  women, 
the  women  ought  1o  have  the  routage  of  bishops.  But  if  we 
are  not  to  defend  the  truth  wc  can  at  least  die  for  it,  aad 
luffer  all  thing*  rather  than  abandon  it.'  That  the  Ministers 
to  whom  God  had  confided  his  gospel,  should  be  so  unfaith- 
ful to  it  pierced  her,  she  said,  to  the  heart.  '  What  is  it," 
she  exclaimed,  '  wc  fear?  Banishment  and  dispersion,  loss  of 
projwrly — if  yoq  will,  iinprisanment  and  death  ;  but<is  not  this 
our  glory,  and  ought  it  nut  lo  he  our  joy  if '  Her  letter,  full  of 
jurh  indignant  expostulations  as  these,  she,  a  simple  woman 
trained  up  in  the  obmlience  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  bad  the 
courage  to  send  to  the  great  Doctor  of  her  church  and  party, 
Anioine  Amauld,  who  had  aj^reed  to  adopt  the  declaration,  and 
was  believed  to  have  been  ciincerned  in  drawing  it  up.  She  did 
not  dispute  bis  CTecd,  for  it  was  thir  same  with  her  own.  It  was 
liis  betrayal  of  the  belief  he  held,  the  duplicity,  the  cowardiccj 
which  she  denounced,  and,  by  the  boldneiss  with  which  she  up- 
braided bim,  stiowed  him  bow  to  be  daring  io  a  righteous  cause. 
She  declared  that  if  the  compromisirj;  conduct  continued  the 
jigitation  would  kill  ber,  and  kill  her  it  did.    She  expired  on  the 

4th 


.GOl,  a  matlyt  lo  her  lofty  sense  of  mtiml 
tadp,  and  the  disf;raLe  of  shrinkiiiiz,  at  tlip  dictaticin  of  poma, 
from  tlie  avowal  of  truth.  Tlifi  Molber  Ati^lique  had  fune  to 
her  reward  in  tde  jirecediilg;  Au^u*!.  On  lipr  dcntli-liKl  At 
chctked  a  nun  wtiu  was  taking  down  her  wonli.  Sbe  'w 
answered  thut  tliedyiug  remarks  of  n  prpcRiliag  abbess  Imd  Ima 
of  considerable  use.  '  Ali,'  *b<'  said,  '  llial  <lear  motlier  Wa<  WIJ 
humble  and  very  simple-minded,  but  I  am  neither.'  DoobCleM 
she  had  liad  her  bouis  of  pride,  lor  she  bad  a(.TOinpUsljcd  ini^hif 
tilings,  and  could  not  look  round  upon  her  holy  tlock,  and  iW 
celebrated  men  who  had  gathered  round  bcr  boiuc,  or  mark  Iwr 
influence  over  the  minds  of  others,  and  tho  impulse  whtrb  htr 
example  bad  (j;iVL*n  to  piety  ihnmgliout  Franc'i^,  and  m»t  be 
templed  to  fe«l  some  complacency  at  ihe  cont^iiiplatitui  of 
Work;  but  if  a  momentaiy  vanity  evei'  iutrudeil,  it  wri*  quir 
cipclled,  and  she  ivns  as  truly  humhie  tis  she  was  fioo*!.  N* 
ouly  OS  the  refonnet  of  her  convent  does  sbe  occupy  the  chi 
place  among  its  ctlebrilicj,  but  she  appears  to  have  bcrn 
the  most  remarkable,  as  was  testitietl  by  her  assoriates  and  i 
0ors  wlien  they  proudly  railed  ber  tlie  '  Greai  Mother  Auirdlit]' 

It  would  be  doing  these  holy  women  a  grievous  injneticp,  snJ 
would  entirely  destroy  the  value  eif  thi'ir  example,  to  suppoK  Ittfl 
they  were  actuated  by  tbc  hope  of  that  laine  Tvhicb  bas  evrntinll* 
fallen  to  them.  It  was  the  hatred  ivhith  Fort-Royal  cxciifd,  ttu 
opposition  it  provoked,  the  injustice  it  suHered,  which  mised  it  10 
the  pUee  wliich  it  occupies  in  the  eye  cf  the  world,  amJ,  far  bum 
presieiuing;  a  field  for  ambition,  its  insignificant  endowtneots,  IM 
hotilrly  Imildlnurs,  and  its  secluded  position,  seemed  to  doncn  it  bt 
perpetual  ob&eurity.  The  decisive  part  of  the  life  of  Motlur 
Angelique  was  passed  in  an  arduous  struggle  with  lukcwumneM, 
laiity,  or  vice,  and  she  could  Ijsve  no  notion  tb»t  li«r  strttilj  d^ 
voledness  and  gentle  wisdom  would  ever  be  heard  of  bcTond  lb* 
walls  iii  the  convent  which  they  adorned.  The  inridt-uts  of  her 
Career  wbicti  most  attract  ihu  rei^der  wore,  after  all,  bat  brW 
episodes  in  ber  bumble,  unobtrusive  existence,  and  were  done  in 
a  comer  and  not  in  the  market-place.  The  '  day  of  the  wickal' 
Was  a  domestic  scene  which  subscijucnt  events  alone  caused  to  bt 
recorded  ;  and  if  anything  could  have  added  to  the  ^ief  which  ibe 
Abbess  felt  in  thai  memorable  conflict,  it  would  have  been  tbe 
knowledf2:e  th;it  the  particulais  would  om?  day  be  published  to  Um 
world.  The  noble  remonstrance  of  Jacqueline  Pascal  »g«in>'  tlw 
covert  surrendcc  of  the  most  cherished  principles  of  the  Port* 
Royal  communily  was  contained  in  a  private  letter  which  m 
never  intended  to  see  the  light,  ami  would  doubtless  hare  pii— 1 
into  oblivion  except  for  the  splendour  of  lier  brother's  repalalnN^ 


wliK-h,  like  a  sun,  illumineil  erei^'  object  wilLin  its  system.  The 
conflicts  of  miod  which  killed  her  were  on  bebalf  of  views  which 
were  discountciuuced  bv  tLe  great  names  of  her  sect,  and  she 
undoubtedlv  must  have  supposed  that  her  sorroirs  and  Fcmon- 
strances  would  be  burieil  with  her  in  the  tomb.  Even  as  it  is, 
the  names  of  Mother  Angeliqoe  and  Jacqueline  Pascal  have 
waited  two  centuries  for  t!ic  honour  which,  however  little  it  was 
desired,  was  so  cmiaentl  v  their  due.  It  was  in  the  partv  of  the 
Jansenists  that  Rouiaa  Catholicism  made  its  nearest  approach  to 
the  Protestant  creed,  and  rarely  indeed  Lave  anv-  adherents  of 
the  Papal  church  shone  forth  «-ith  such  a  pure  and  steadv  light 
as  the  Xuns  of  Port-Koval. 


Art.  VIII. — Hansards  Parliamentary  Debates.     London.    1856. 

JX  the  year  1841,  when  the  long  struggle  between  the  Afel- 
bourne  Governinent  and  its  political  opponents  was  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  close,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  the  head  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  conceived  the  circum- 
stances of  the  juncture  to  be  so  ripe  as  to  justify  his  taking  into 
bis  own  hands  the  critical  office  of  moving  a  decisive  vote  against 
the  existing  Administration.  The  ground  which  he  chose  for 
the  attack  was  their  admitted  failure  in  many  legislative  measures 
oi  prime  Parliamentary  and  national  importance.  Those,  he  con- 
tended, who  are  unable  to  legislate,  are  disentitled  to  govern ;  and 
to  this  effect  M'as  the  spirit  not  less  of  his  motion  than  his  speech. 
Mr.  Alacaulay  was  then  a  combatant  of  the  first  class  in  all  the 
more  historical  debates  of  that  assembly,  which  now  laments  his 
absence  without  hope  of  his  return.  He  gave  to  the  question,  as 
was  his  wont,  a  retrospective  turn.  He  joined  issue  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  not  u[}t)n  his  minor  premiss,  asserting  that  the 
Melbourne  Government  had  failed  in  many  of  its  great  legisla- 
tive undertakings,  but  upon  his  major,  which  declared  success  in 
legislation  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  the  right  to  hold  office. 
He  made  his  appeal  to  the  last  century,  and  contended  that  fOT 
decade  after  decade  of  years,  from  the  Hanoverian  succession 
onwards,  legislation  of  the  higher  class  was  almost  a  dead 
letter.  And  his  facts  were,  we  conceive,  entirely  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  Icmg  course  of  some  fifty  years  produced  nothing, 
that  can  be  quoted  in  that  class,  except  the  Septennial  Act ;  for 
the  useful  and  sensible  consolidation  of  the  Stocks,  which  re- 
presented the  then  formless  and  chaotic  national  Debt,  by  Mr. 
Pclbaiti,  was  a  measure  not  entitled  to  take  any  very  high  rank 
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in  the  history  of  stalcsmansliip,  eUIier  from  boldness  of  d«lgn 
from  difficulty  of  cxculitm.  At  ihe close  of  those  fifty  years  rat 
the  Acts,  which  had  for  their  aim  the  raisinj^  a  revenue  fr 
our  American  Colonies  by  the  authority  of  Parliamrnt. 
general,  perliaps  ihL'  unlvcrsiil,  opinion  of  our  own  lime  is,  tli 
the  Septennial  Act  was  a  beneficial  measure,  and  that  the  l»1 
for  taxinfj;  Ameiira  were  hij^hly  iU-advised  ;  but,  settin-j aside  i 
merits  of  tliesc  laws,  we  must  admit  in  both  cases  that  ihcy  w< 
itii[Tortanl.  As  having  beefi  iinpoflEint,  they  are  app»renl  exf 
lions  to  the  general  stagnation  of  legislative  enterprise  durin*;  t) 
first  half  tentury  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  Yel  ihey  are 
apparent  exrcptions ;  for  thny  were  alike  expedients  of  the  mi 
incnt  to  meet  a  pressing  necessity.  The  taxing  acts  were  intenticil 
torelipve  the  finances  lahouring under  theeffectsof  war,  and  wi 
pasSfKl  by  men  innocent,  as  it  seems,  of  polilical  inteniion.  Til 
Septennial  Act  was  simply  intended  to  bar  the  constituency  tj<« 
the  exerttse  of  the  franchise  at  n  moment  when  its  temper  ni 
unfavounihlc  to  the  actual  settlement  of  the  Crown  in  the  line  of 
Brunswick.  Not  even  in  these  cases,  and  fax  Eess  in  any  other*, 
do  we  find  any  recognition  of  the  principle,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  now  understood,  that  ll  is  the  duty  of  Oovermncnt*  and  Vn 
iiamenls  to  watch  not  only  over  the  maintcuvace  but  over 
improvement  of  the  laws,  nnd  to  study  their  progresaire  ulapu- 
tion  to  the  ever  shifting  exigeocies  of  socjely. 

This  abrogation  or  abeyance  of  the  legislative  office  in  regvrd 
to  political  and  social  improvement  was  in  the  main  to  be 
sidered  as  the  price  which  we  paid  for  the  rescue  of  the  cnnstit 
tion  oflhecounivy  frntn  what  used  to  be  called  in  the 
old  English  phrase,  'Popery  and  arbitrary  power.'  To 
from  greater  evils,  the  country  accepted  evils  which  were  U 
To  advance  would  have  been  better  than  to  stand  still:  bull 
was  better  to  remain  where  we  were  without  advancing,  than 
lose  the  ground  which  former  generations  had  made  g>KM(. 
extravas'ant  liiudationa  of  the  two  first  Georges  and  their  peril 
which  were  once  so  common,  are  only  to  be  excused  as  due  to 
excited  feelings  of  men  under  the  pressure  of  constant  alarm 
cited  by  the  ever  impending  return  of  the  Stuarts.  In  truth  tl 
pair  ai  very  indifferent  Sovereigns  and  most  unattrarlive  lioi 
beings,  wercthe  sufficient  and  only  bar  between  our  lnw»  and  ii 
tulions  on  one  side^  and  almost  ecrtuin  ruin  on  the  other.  Thi 
were  other  drawbacks,  too,  connected  with  the  Hanoverian  si 
cession,  and  other  evils,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  distribute  tlif 
responsibility,  though  we  still  groan  under  iLeir  effect*. 
into  the  higher  sphere  of  morals  and  religion  we  da  not  at  ni 
enter,  farther  than   to  express   the  surprise    with    which  we  fil 
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Mr.  Macaulr-y  laving  on  tbc  altar  of  Wliig:<ilsin  a  sacrifice  sq 
CdSlly,  as  llic  assertion  that  the  rc-ign  of  CJiarlcs  the  Second  sup- 
plies us  witit  the  most  Immural  period  in  the  Ijistory,  nut  of  the 
court  only,  but  of  the  nation. 

The  political    insecurity,  howe%'cr,  which   retardad   I pg-islaticn 

fluring  the  barren  period  we  have  just  described^  also  diminJihed 

the  urgency  of  the  need    for  It.      For  it   is   rapid   g;rowlU   in   the 

l^iKly    politic    that  renders  stereotyped  law  intolerable.      When 

proja^resa  is  slow  and  doublful  in   the  country  at  large,  a  better 

^^^hift  ran  be  made,  than  when  tlic-  ela&Cio  force  which  swells  la 

^^pvery  iimb  threatens  to  l>ur$t  its  swathing  bands,  unless  lljey  be 

^^enlarged  from  time  to  time.     The  first  half  eenCury  of  our  Hano^ 

verian  history  wns  not,  in  our  belief,  a  period   of  rapid   growth, 

and  would  scarcely  have  bpt-n  a  peritHl   of  growth   at  a||,  but  for 

the    reflex    effect    produced    upon    England    by    tlie    wonderful 

advnncemenl  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  by  their  constantly 

cjipanding  commerce. 

In  the  early  part,  however,  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
causes  came  into  operation,  "which  weic  destined  to  lead  lo  an  im- 
mense ilcvclopment  of  our  nutiunid  resources,  Gicat  manulacturipg 
indentions,  c&tcnsivc  improvement  in  our  inteiiial  cummunira- 
.  tions,  and  inoderalcd  legislation  with  respect  to  com,  began  lo  act 
I  on  the  condition  of  the  country ;  and  the  union  with  Scotland, 
^^cretofore  one  of  force  and  of  statiile,  began  to  take  root,  on  both 
^Hkidcs  the  Border,  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  A  course  of  rapid 
'  industrial  progress  began,  wliich  tD  tailed  a  inultiludc  of  economical 
and  moral  ciianges  in  society,  ond  created  numerous  wanls  before 
unknown.  But  a  torpid  organ  does  notresume  its  activity  at  call ; 
noLl  the  political  system  of  Ihe  eighteenth  century,  with  its  cast  of 
parties,  had  been  formed  with  reference  to  the  state  of  tlie  succes- 
sion, and  had  become  wedded  to  those  subjects  which  bore  upon 
it,  namely  at  home  a  certain  balance  between  religious  parties,  and 
abroad  the  prevention  of  I'rencli  preponderance;  a  pulicy  wltich 
flattered  the  national  tendency  to  expansion,  by  the  op|>ortunitiea 
it  aOVirded  for  colonial  conc|uest.  And  unhappily  the  great 
American  ijuarrel,  springing  out  of  the  debt  and  financial  diffi- 
culties which  were  the  legacy  of  former  warn,  now  again  absorbed 
tlje  energies  of  England  ;  and  involving  her  tnwards  its  later  stages 
in  a  desperate  struggle  with  Europe,  as  well  its  with  her  own 
kindred,  forcibly  as  it  were  adjourned  the  solution  of  the  rapidly 
imilliplying  problems  of  our  intcmft!  government.  When  Mr.  Pitt 
beeainc  minister,  he  applied  himself  widi  gigantic  energy  to  that 
portion  of  the  public  exigencies,  which  was  the  most  pressing, 
and  thoroughly  re-established  our  finances.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
night  not  Lave  been  anticipated  from  his  vigour  and  wisdom, 
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fomh'mpti  witli  a  conllnuance  nf  ppore.  But  thphurric»nc  oft 
Frencli  Rpniliition  swept  nvrr  tlw  /nee  of  Enropp-,  and  tlrrw  h\ 
lain  a  war  winch  again  posJponed  for  a  (jiunJer  tif  a  re; 
almost  all  attempts  nt  legisiatlvp  prin;:rii*ss,  n  Jtli  llic  splm 
isolated  cxrcptjons  of  tticuniikti  with  Irrlanrl  and  iKa  ahnh 
Ibe  SliivtvTmile.  At  tlie  cloae  of  that  wtir  we  found  ounri 
■with  tjcQvy  Innanrinl  embarraRsmenls^  with  ailrprcc-ialrd  nnte 
wit']  all  the  estaVilishmtnts  of  the  country  swollen  la  nniulB 
projxmiim*.  with  a  poor-law  threatiCiiin-f  Eilmost  to  absorb  landi 
pmpprtv,  while  it  alao  tiemor-ilizpfl  the  middle  clnss  liy  pari: 
jobbery,  and  by  subserviency  t^ie  lower,  witli  n  va«t  Incrntu*  <lt 
populntion,  aatl  n  general  shifting  iu  the  relations  of  ihi?  Tarim 
classes  of  thcroiiimuTiity.  Not  only  tind  llic  work  left  UDdnne  Iw 
four  (IT  five  fjcniTations  arcuiiitilAtcd  upon  one,  buMii"  '■  '  i>4-nii«t 
which  hatl  been  ncgiitivc  as  to  clraring^  riff  irtcunilirin  .  \tm 

ttciivc  itv  creating  them  :  on  the  fine  bnml  the  prifcessns  ij  d^rat 
hail  tnld-n  their  usual  i-oursc,  ^nrl  nnitquity  requireil  rrnatxtiua: 
on  the  other  the  youtli  and  proliHc  vigour  of  the  rnantrr  h 
brouclit  new  ideas,  new  relnlions,  new  6])herrB  of  life  ioln  rxi 
^nre.  nml  n<i  provision,  reliuieius,  morale  political  *»■  mutiiri 
BOfifil  iiT  |ili>sical.  had  hppii  iniifle  I'cir  them.  Tbn  Cburvh. 
State,  the  tilled,  tandt'd,  ronimerrinl,  and  labonrtn^  rlniiieA, 
all  ilrpattrd  from  their  fornier  recipnwal  iitlitiidcs,  and  no  (Ulfl 
knew  either  how  far,  or  in  what  dire<tli>n  they  had  swcrrrtl. 

The  ar;*Liment  of  Mr.  Maeaulay,  then,  woi  in  tbi*  view  wane 
than  woilhleas.  It  wn*.,  if  strirtly  tnlfrn,  to  show  ibat  we  tniff^ 
be  idle  now  without  Teus4)n,  beenuse  others  had  fnim  ncrvwtf 
been    idle  Ijeforc  us;   mid  this,   nlthrmgh  we  were   sir  > 

<|p:-plv    froiii    {lie  run  sap  If  II  res  of  the   onli;ippy  nrccssi  i 

wp  werf  invited  of  tuir  own  free  will  to  repnuiuCT". 

But  in  truth  this  represcntal i n.n,  though  it  may  bo  diikleetimlljr 
ti  fair  answer  to  an  adverse  rhetorician,  would  nut  lye  n  jottnptt^ 
sentntioi)  of  the  whole  rase  as  it  sttwMl.  'I'he  fJovenimrnt  i>f  l^ord 
Mel honrne  with  all  ils  I'aidts  was  nut  in  fnrf  clinr^eablc  wjih  le|n»- 
Iftlivi-  infiflion.  On  rhe  cnntviiry,  tlnni|jh  it  unit  defeated  in  r;-  ■ 
menBuresof  importance  by  a  pnwerful  and  cle(rriniTir>d  opptnii:  r, 
yet  it  nUo  earrietl  mtiny ;  alandinv  second  indreil  in  thit  r^pert 
to  the  ministry  of  Lord  Grey,  but  likewise  rapnU^*  nf  brmrntf 
advantageous  comparison  wilU  some  other  Gtivemmmt*,  men* 
pospil  of  the  sHini!  or  of  kinilred  malerinU.  There  are  indeed 
(to,  ns  npponenls,  wp  may  Inke  leave  to  think  even  m  the  emlraof 
afler-timc)  ^n'eait  stains  up4in  its  memory;  il  t'Xpcl!r*i  Sir  11,  Prel» 
anil  itself  rnme  into  oJliee,  avowedlr  and  exprt-uly  to  cirtT 
mcnsiin-j  Tviib  res|M-ct  to  the  Irish  Church,  which,  wltrn  ibvf 
were  found  to  be  from  tlm  state  of  public  ferliiig  innmrnTniotlt^ 
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It  coolly  turnetl  adrift  Lord  Mel  bourne  and  his  colleagues  were 
illing  to  be  the  heroes  of  the  famous  Appropriation  Clause,  but, 
lis  to  becoming  its  martyrs,  that  whs  a  totally  dilferent  affair. 
Their  best  friends  admit  that  tlicv  pidhcrml  to  place  witli  an 
undue'  tenacity  ;  and  wc  cannot  question  the  truth  of  the  charge 
agftitlst  them  of  dallying^  n'ith  Hndicalism,  siocc  Lord  Grey  (then 
Lord  Muwitk)  found  it  necessary  on  r|uitting  office  in  1839  to 
make  the  accusation.  Nor  can  even  friends,  wc  should  think, 
admire  the  manner  in  ■which  they  mised  the  great  contmversy  of 
Protection  in  1841.  Legislation  upon  com,  sugar,  and  limber 
may  have  deserved  their  attention  ;  these,  however,  were  questions 
wblch  common  ilec^ncy  required  them  to  npprnacli  as  questions 
of  the  first  order,  with  full  deliberation  and  full  notice.  Instead 
of  this,  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opcning^  of  tlie  Session  proved 
by  its  silence  that  no  such  plans  were  intended ;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  accumulation  of  Parliamentary  dcfeals  absolutely  com- 
pelled them  to  choose  between  resignation  and  a  policy,  that  they 
■nnounccd  tlieir  intention  (o  modirylhe  Protective  ay  stem.  I^hey 
bad  weuthered  seven  Sessions  of  Parliament  ;  during  this,  their 
Irnrialative  life,  they  bad  made  no  step  worth  naminj;  in  the  direc- 
tion of  commercial  freedom:  on  iheir  deathbeds  they  executed 
charitable  bequest  in  its  favour,  which  the  world  to<»k  to  be 
ther  like  some  other  rharilable  bequests,  made  under  like  cir- 
nmslaEtccs,  a  wrong  and  an  cmbjirrjissunent  tn  thetr  successor* 
much  more  than  a  testimony  of  disinterested  and  self-denying- 
aflcction.  But  with  all  this  the  Melbourne  fJovernmcni,  like 
Lord  Grey's  which  preceded  it,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel'*  which 
followed  i|,  lias  left  its  mark  Upon  our  history.  Many  laws  of 
the  Utmost  importance  are  due  to  its  labours;  the  Municipal 
Cor[v»ration  Art*  in  the  three  countries,  the  Church  Commission 
Acts,  the  Marriage  and  Registration  Acts,  the  laws  for  the  Coin- 
mutation  of  Tithes  in  Eng-land  anil  Ireland,  the  Irish  Poor  Law, 
the  extension  of  the  arrang^ements  for  public  aid  to  popular 
Education,  the  introduction  of  the  Penny  Postaare  (althongU 
under  financial  arranfjements  which  were  sin;;ulnrly  disrrotlit- 
tble) ;  these,  if  we  name  no  others,  form  no  trivial  monument  to 
Lnglish  Administration.  On  the  particular  merits  or  defects 
of  these  mcasLtres  we  have  no  intention  of  entering:  as  they 
remain  upon  the  statute  bwjk,  and  hax-e  struck  root  in  the 
country,  we  must  rem^iiBe  them  as  being,  upon  the  whole, 
apart  frotn  all  individual  or  party  views,  a  fair  representa- 
^on  of  the  national  mind,  and  an  adequate  product  of  its  legis- 
lative or^an.  In  one  subject,  however,  the  Ooremment  of 
Lord  Melbourne  left  a  wretched  name,  A  fatality  appeam 
evcrmoTC  to  Jog  the  path  of  Whig  finance,  and  never  was  it  io 
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worse  esteem  tLiaa  unUer  tlie  management  of  Loixl  McllK>unie*i 
ininistry.  ^H 

At  Lite  time  wlien  Sir  Hubert  Pt^I's  Government  was.  tlriven  fToa^Hj 
office  in  184G,  it  might  upon  tlie  wliole  be  jygtly  sjiitl,  that  for  i 
tjunrterof  a  century  or  more  tlie  work  of  legislation  for  the  Unit 
Klt)g;cIom  L&d  been  rigorously  carried  on.     TXie.  busineu  of 
miiiistnttioD,  which  is  tbe  primaij   function  of  the    Kxfrutii 
Government,    subject  only  to  tlic  after  control    and  correciiiin 
Parliament,  bad,  we  bGllevc,  during  the  same   peri^jd,   bern  Vf 
creditably  conducted.    The  organisation  of  dcparlmcuts,  the 
aod  methods  of  public  remuneration,  the  management  of  the  pubii 
accounts,   aU  bad  undergone    extended   inquiriest   and   improri 
ments.     The  colonial  policy  of  the  country  bad   passed  into 
new,  and,  as  it  is  now  universalty  albiwed,    a  miist    Iw-nelirii 
phase:  and   altiiougb  tlic  Foreign  Department  was  of  ncccMil] 
less  than  otlicrs  subject  ty  eflective  Parliamentary  review,  yd  in 
thie  respect  too  the  agency  of  PnrWameat  bad   been  4>ltpn  i)n> 
poTtant,  and  never  otherwise  t!mn  creditable.      Witb   nil  tbb  th 
condition  of  the  people  Lad  undergone  a  marked    i mpro^Tnii: 
and  general  content  among  the   masses  (in  which   we  tnusi, 
fear,  reeognise  ibe  best   nicidcrti   Kub^tltute  for  the  nncient  tcuti^ 
ment  oi  pupulai"  loyalty)  liad  taken  tbe  place  of  a  suUcii 
restless  estrajijicmciiit.      Thus  tbe  Legislature  had  really  and  liguiv^ 
ously  addressed  itself  to  tbe  work   of  dealing^  witli   tbe  anr 
whirh  a  century  lind   accumulated,  and    it$  general    sutccM 
attested  by  the  growing  prosperity  of  tbe  people,  aud   by 
public  nppriival  of  its  labours. 

Now  all   ibis  was   achieved    unLler  a  system   of  pattv    gov"! 
mcnt :  a   system   much   maligned,  much  misunderstomi,  open 
duubt  to  exception,    bearing   testimony  in  its  very  basis  (o  oqr 
human  imperfections,  tL>  the  inevitable  proli>iigation  of  cbihlhooi^^ 
into    our   manhood ;    bLit  yet    inseparably    associated    tvitli   ib^l 
government  of  the  country  ever  since  the  Crown  ceased  to  be  tb^^ 
predominating   poncr  in    it,  and  our   parliamentary    insciculioiu 
grew  inu>  their  full  development. 

It  would   be  beside  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to  dis4:un  the 
lleform  Bill  i  though  tbe  time  bas  now  come,  when  its  tale  migbl 
ivcll  be  fairly  and  dispassionately  told.     But  on  one  untong  loanj 
prophecies,  not  all  of  the  same  colour,  then  confidvnily  venl 
but  »ioce  falsified  by  the  facts,  we  would  pray  the  iM-stowal  of 
iiiomGnt.     It  was  confidently  said,  that  the  Reform   Hill  wa« 
extinguish  the  system  of  goveninienl  by   party.      But  when  oner" 
the  momentary  feeding  had  passed  by,  wlufb  gave  Ui  one  sectldl 
of  politicians  a   factitious,  and    for  the   time  an   overwli«lmii^ 
strength,  it  became  clear  that  the  tendency   of  tlie  UeJbria  Bill 
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the  lime  was  not  to  destroy,  not  even  to  mitigate^  but  to 
eontinac,  nay,  to  sharpen  anti  enhance  the  stmgr^les  of  party. 
Town  and  Country,  upon  the  ivholr,  rppresent  the  respeclivn 
jjrepiinileraiires  in  Great  Britain  of  Church  and  Disscnr,  of 
Aurlinrity  find  Will,  nf  Antiquity  and  Novelty,  of  Consf^rvalion 
nnd  Reform  ;  iind  Town  and  Country  had  received  from  the 
Keftnm  Act  ench  its  separate  orgranization,  acutely  distinct  and 
angular,  while  all  the  intermedlnte,  nondescript,  iniscf-llaneuus 
influences,  tliat  under  the  old  system  had  daikoaed  the  dividing 
linos  nnd  softened  the  shock  of  the  adverse  powers,  Imd  been  hut 
to(t  tuthioaslv  sw?pt  awny.  Tlie  independent  section  uf  i\\H 
House  of  CVimmons,  ■which  had  previously  been  conslderahle, 
formed  an  altnjjeilicir  insi^ificant  percentiifje  nf  the  first  Re- 
iorrned  Parliament,  In  the  second  it  was  reducc'l  to  what  in 
chemical  analysis  is  usually  denominated  a  *  tr^ce.'  tt  was  im- 
pfuiderable,  inappreciahle.  Before  the  crisis  of  1841  it  had 
berome  absolutely  extinct:  and  we  helievc  x\\e<irfic»Ius  mofti* 
was  reached  at  the  Juncture  when  that  respectable  ])olilictan, 
Mr.  Georgo  Frederick  ^'ountr,  ever  the  last  tt>  yield  to  what  lie 
thou|»hl  ivmn"'  or  dnublful,  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the 
0>nservative  Opposition, 

We  now  hear  ^rey,  ur  semi-grey  politicians,  those  who  Iwg'in 
to  plead  their  liavinj^  serred  their  country  for  a  quarter,  at  least, 
of  a  ceiiturv  nml  upwards,  dcscanlin":,  before  the  adntiiin;;  babies 
of  the  last  tt-n  years'  growth,  on  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of 
the  p'Jiid  old  diiys  of  parly  povemment,  before  the  great  break  up 
of  ltt4<J.  Ah!  those  were  times  indeed.  What  close- ni  n  ii  i  ng  ! 
wbatcheerina  ]  what  whippincr  in!  No  loose  fish  ;  no  absentees: 
if  u  man  broke  his  le^  before  a  great  division,  it  was  a  kind  of 
(iclty  treason.  What  haroiupious  meetioffs  then  in  the  dining- 
i-ounis  of  Iearh*r&  1  AVhat  noctes  ccrno'tiuc  Drttm  at  iheCarllnn! 
if  imieed  it  was  not  rattier  by  ihe  inorninj;  Hglil,  lliat  men  walked 
lip  Wliitehall  and  Charing  Cross,  aihnircd  St.  Paul's  willi  a  side- 
long glance  alcms;  AVhilehall  Place,  liefore  it  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  [he  view  bv  the  cross  lines  of  I  Iunp:erford  Bridge,  and  reckoned 
with  glee  how  the  usilnl  'workinj*  majoiity  for  ministers  of  about 
three  was  progressively  reduced  to  two,  and  to  one,  Sueli  was  die 
social  ami  jovial  siiie  of  the  Tcqimc  that  then  existed.  IJut  it  hod 
other  asjii-'cls.  No  doubt  it  was  a  tiini?,  when  somt  nit'n  cconu- 
mised  the  hiliikurs  of  thought  and  iuquiry  by  casting  whuli-sule  on 
their  leaders  the  responsibility  of  theiriotes  ;  and  when  a  doubting 
conBctcnce  was  souictimes  borne  along,  through  insutTicicnl  light, 
by  resistless  sympathy,  soirietimcs  perhaps  even  by  the  mere  servile 
dread  of  the  inlol^^rance  of  party  censure.  It  was  a  time,  no  doubt, 
uf  strong  antipalhlis;  but  it  was  also  a  time  of  strung  attachments. 
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(ii  univavcrin^  confidence,  of  warm  devotkin.  If  a  man 
one  half  of  the  House  of  CDinrnons,  at  least  lir  lovctl  tlie  olbrr; 
ftnd  we  very  much  douht,  as  far  as  our  iiiformatiou  gncs,  wbrtJief 
nt  tlie  present  iWy  the  buromcter  of  liU  hatreds  lia*  fallen  *q  1o« 
as  the  tUermoiiielor  of  iiisaflections.     If  his  jiolitiJ  •  ■  itc 

fimnd,  thev  were  inlelH^ible;  and  so  were  his  rrm  , 
were  aivare,  iti  those  iluys,  with  wlium  ihey  r«hbc<1  --  ■  li'lin; 
wns  not  then  as  nnw,  when  more  than  one  (^uortti-  ol  t  .c  He 
of  Commons  pr«cnta  precieely  the  appearancp  of  tlje  birds 
nninmls  known  to  street-wnnderera  as  *  ihc  [iFippy  family,'  ID' 
except  its  hapiiincss.  As  wc  have  seen  it  slated  in  a 
review  of  the  period,  '  it  was  a  time  when  the  whole  Hon 
cutiipnsed,  on  thp  one  side  or  the  other,  ut  nien  who  vti 
ciimradcs  ;  when  cninrades  M'crc  friends,  and  leadcTs  werr 
idols  ;  when  every  one  who  needed  guidance  was  willing  lu : 
for  it,  and  when  none  who  sought  for  it  could  fail  to  fin)  it 
Personal  selfiahnesa  and  vanity,  levity  and  idle  LToteliel*,  witr 
then  much  leas  rife  than  they  now  are,  and  the  hlgib  moral 
results  of  a  spirit  of  disdpline  were  very  perceptible  in  liit 
dignihcd  tone  of  thcproccoflin^^s  of  Parlinineni,  ntull  in  thedc^na 
of  respect  whioh  it  commanded  from  the  euinmunitv.*  E< 
the  Irish  meinbora  had  this  advautaife,  under  the  iron  nile 
O'ConncIl,  that  they  were  posilivcly  prohibited  from 
one  another  to  pieces  in  the  name  of  th^-ir  relt^on  and  It 
country. 

Now,  willinitl  at  all  arguing  tliat  there  are  no  topics  of  ctmfnr: 
to  be  found,  at    least  in  the    main  causes  which  liave 
about  the  present  less  henrt^  and  intelHfrible  stlate  of  thioEi, 
very  seriously  desire  to  call  attention  tn  the  dianstrcius  naiarrttf  i 
chan>!e  which  has  occurred,  in  its  bearings  upon  tlir>  efiirieDrr 
Parlinment. 

A  lirit  and  superficial  view  of  the  House  of  ComtniNu 
sug^st  the  idea,  that  a  hi^hiy-orj^ani^ed  state  of  iiolitical  partT 
must  be  unfavourable  to  pfEeieni  legislation,  and  thiil  thoal 
or  feebleness  of  party  combination  must  make  it  crHnpar«lii 
easy.  How  can  Lord  Melbourne's  povemment  carry  int 
qaestions  of  law  unci  policy  through  all  the  turns  anil  twistej 
the  Parliainenlnry  labvrinth,  with  its  three  hundred  ami 
sworn  supporters,  when  Sir  Hubert  Peel  aits  nppMsile,  walcli 
OS  a  l,vnx,  with  full  three  hundred  and  tvFentv-livc  similarly 
conjured  against  the  minister  and  his  plans?  Now  the  very 
wlikh  constitutes  the  danger,  cupplies  the  remedy. 

*  Tu  mihi  fmis  vitee,  tu  milii  causa  noots.* 

In  the  first  place,  tlus  condition  of  the  Opposition 
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:uritv,  not  to  be  equnlled  in  any  othpr  ijiiinner,  tliat  tbe  Govcm- 
it  sliall  Dot  fall  III  drf  its  duly  uocurdin^  to  its  own  sense  antl 
^crt-eptmn  of  Jt.  Bluniicrs  will  be  expo*r(i,  jobs  (Icnouncetl, 
weak  pl.ices  laid  bare,  nil  iiiertsures  careluMy  probf'tl  and  sifted; 
each  t»r  theai,  for  each  dejiarlmcni,  miiiiily  bv  tho  man  who, 
ipon  the  ntxl  change  of  ministry,  »vUl  himself  be  the  minister 
that  department.  But,  straag'e  to  say,  this  S'tate  of  things, 
Ftmlin!j  an  aljsolutc  tiuarantee  that  ihp  Administration  shall  not 
ive  more  than  fair  play,  likewise  furnishes  the  very  best  security 
of  wliicli  the  case  adiJiits,  that  it  shall  not  litive  less.  For  both 
parties  art-  playin;r  for  a  stake  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  each  ; 
the  Ministry  lor  the  Tstentinii,  the  Opposition  for  the  acquisitioti 
of  power.  If  thf  stike  of  either  be  higher,  it  is  that  of  the 
Opposition;  for  hope  is  sweeter  than  enjnvTncnt,  and  there  is 
snme  truth  in  the  hack  saying  of  political  circles,  that  there  are 
but  two  happy  days  in  the  life  of  a  public  nifln,  the  day  when  he 
obtains  office,  and  the  day  when  he  resigns  it. 

Given  the  Hotiae  of  Commons,  made  up  of  a  party  in  power 
and  n  party  out;  it  is  plain  tliat  what  we  sliould  desire  on  behalf 
t)f  the  country  is,  stimulus  to  what  is  right  lor  the  party  in,  self- 
rrslraint  and  circumspection  lor  the  party  out.  The  former  is 
supplied  to  the  Government  by  tlic  oxistL'nce  of  an  Opposition,  and 
tho  Opposition  finds  the  latter  in  the  prospect  of  power.  There 
no  such  hcaltliy  check  upon  the  action  of  alistraet  opinion, 
a  contingent  liability  to  be  culled  iipon  to  give  it  practical 
The  ei|i«!Ctan(  minister  must  be  wary  in  comleinna- 
.Aod  still  more  wnry  in  sugg-estion,  when  he  knows  ihat 
"Itriuinpli  he  alma  at  will,  if  achieved,  require  him  to- 
or  nert  dav  to  deal  with  the  ttisc  he  is  discussing; 
_  be  may  find  the  plan  he  has  too  rashly  projected  upon  a 
firer  view  impmcticablo,  and  the  plan  he  has  indignjintly  been 
enouncing'  the  only  one  of  which  the  case,  when  thoroug'hiy 
tamined,  admits.  All  this  is  seen  in  the  clearest  light,  and  is, 
wve  all,  known  and  felt  beforehand  ;  ond  nol  by  eflort,  but  by 
|Xf!<l  habit.  Il  b  not  a  formal  lesson ;  it  is  part  of  tlic  Parlia- 
Bentary  atmosphere,  which  the  British  statesinnn  breathes.  These 
iperntivc  considerations  are  enforced  by  the  outcry  which  arises 
when  they  have  been  unhnppily  forgotten,  or,  in  the  lieat  of 
party  excitemeni,  casually  overborne.  Doleful  is  the  case  of  the 
miDiBtor  who,  stun?  with  sliamc  and  deafened  by  outcry,  rises  on 
the  right  of  the  S])Gakcr'ft  chair  to  jiropose  whnt  fie  had  con- 
dcmoed  from  the  left  5  and  llie  notoriety  of  (h;' rase  when  it 
occurs  by  w;»y  of  exccptinn.  together  with  the  ]i()ii;nnnry  of  the 
itifferiug  wliiich  it  causes  to  an  honourable  mind,  nffiirds  ample 
'"     )f  of  the  eflicacy,  ns  a  general  rule,  of  what  may  he  called  for 
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pnlitlc^i,  more  justly  than  for  populniion,  the  prereniivp  cl 
This    teaches  us,  that  a  wcalc  Opposition  iiiav    bp,   nay  alnw 
must  be,    unscrupulous;  but    tliat  a  strong  Opposition  muri 
mrnsurt^d,  ^iinritcd,  balanced,    alike  in    its  dpclnmlions  aiul 
rotes. 

Nor  must  we  allow  ouraelves  to  be  wheedled  out  of  tlii»»<?  >"«< 
of  the  i-ase  which  common  sense  suggests  and  pxprrirnir 
liruis,  by  ubjections  of  the  sonti mental  aptl  maudlm  cla«, 
jnay  be  lold  that  we  have  represented  public  mrn  ns 
actuated  solely  hy  a  lust  of  office,  which  means  pcrsrmiJ 
vantage,  and  as  being:  habituated  lo  weigh  pablic  nieoaurc* 
in  the  scales  uf  selfish  Interest.  This  is  far  fioni  the  tr 
which  in  practicat  subjects  is  commonly  missed  alike  by  n| 
mists  and  pcBBimisIs,  and  terlaiolv  by  the  l;ilter  at  \tHiX 
mmb  as  by  the  former  Tlie  appetite  lor  oUite,  in  many 
wc  are  assured,  and  in  all  we  may  trust,  is  not  the  lust  of 
niary  or  other  per:si?nal  advantage,  tmr  even  mainly  the  CT»*i 
fur  distinction  or  for  power  as  an  object  in  itself ;  but  it  is 
desire  of  ardent  minds  for  a  larger  space  and  scope  wtlhtn  wl 
to  sDFve  the  cuuntry,  and  for  access  (n  the  command  of  ihal  pnw(  _ 
machinery  fur  information  and  for  action,  M-hich  the  public  <J** 
pnitmonls  supply,  and  which  mullipUes  the  means  uf  iisefal 
for  a  minister,  in  a  degree  far  beyond  any  that  jiersonal  dilij 
and  private  resources  can  enable  hirn  to  attain.  I  le  must 
very  bad  minister  indeed,  who  does  not  do  lerv  times  the  good  m 
the  country  when  he  is  in  office,  that  he  would  dr»  nhro  hflj 
out  of  it ;  because  he  has  helps  and  o]>portunit]C5  wliicb  raulli| 
twentyfnld,  aa  by  a  system  of  wheels  and  pulleys,  his  poww , 
doinj,':  i(,  The  present  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  Itw^  to  I 
honour,  always  been  above  the  timid  and  feeble  lone  of  tboK 
whotliink  it  necessary  lo  affect  a  coyness  with  vespecl  to  ofior, 
and  who  can  lalk  of  nothing  but  the  sacTificca  they  madp  to  dolj 
on  die  last  occasion  of  accepting,  or,  as  the  case  mnr  clumoe  lo 
stand,  uf  resigning  it.  His  lang-nnge,  we  believe,  has  always 
frankly  to  the  effect,  that  office  is  the  natural  and  projwr  i» 
of  a  public  man's  ambition,  as  the  sphere  in  which  be  can 
freely  use  bis  powers,  be  they  what  they  may,  for  llie  int 
and  .idvantag^e  of  his  cuuntry. 

And  the  responsibility  of  the  Opposition,  if  it  be  Btiaag; 
is,  if  it  be  in  a  condition  to  take  oRice  upon  its  betny;  vacated 
the  actual  possessors,  is  twofold;  tltcy  are  punisheil  bv  failoi* 
in  (he  attempt  to  gnin  it;  or  as^in,  they  are  punislieil  by  thune 
an<I  scorn  if,  after  having  gained  itj  they  attempt  to  hold  it. 
poticj*  and  by  measures  which  when  in  opposition  Ibry 
nouoeed.     Cut  if  the  Opposition  be  weak,  if  it  be  not  bo 
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id  organized  as  lo  take  office  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  oppor- 
uiy,  tlien  ibc  case  i&  very  dtffercnl.    It  is  Tiut  punished  by  failure 
attain  that  wliicli  if  uffLTcd  it  is   nimljlc  to  assume ;  it  is  not 
ficd  bj."  llie  prospective  shame  of  adininislcrin;^;   inconsist- 
itLy  wbut  it  rifver  seriously  Uupes  to  administer  at  all.      ^nd  if 
lere  is  no  tnutingcnt  punislinictit  lo  fullow  upon  mistsirriagr, 
lere  is   nu   r<-sponsil)iUty  jil  all.      But  the  responsibility  ot    the 
^ppoEitiun,  ;)S  WG  have  explained  it,  is  nu  lei>s  than  that  of  the 
iivernnient  itself,  the  life  soul  and  enerpy  of  onr  parliamentary 
ir»t(^i:n.      An  Opposttiun  wliich  is    weak,  and  whitli   therefore  is 
it  responsihUr,  uan  only  satisfy  its  iiiitural  appcteuries  in  the 
Ue  explosions  of  nialc^volent  passion,  in  seizing  such  necasions 
chance  may  send  for   calching^  at  niunientary  notoriety,  or   ill 
Itriguing  with  discnntenlett  sections  for  the  overthroiv  of  the 
iovernmeiit,  sniiietimcs  under  viij^ue  hopes  from  the  chapter  uf 
Ecidents,  stiinetlmes   Upon  tbe  piuus  priociple  that  what  is   bad 
>r  our  antagonists  cannot  but  in  the  i*nd  he  good  fur  ourselves- 
Tut  that  a  weak  Oj)]>iisitiun  is  of  set  puijiose  indeed,  mure  than 
strong  one  i*  patriotic  and  virtuous  by  vow:  but  as  the  one  is 
placed    in     circ:mns1ances    such    as    to    favour    and    pruumle    a 
wliarge  of  its  duties  upon  tlie  whole  satisfactory,  even  so  the 
tbcr  is  dcjvrivedt  tt>  such  a  great  degree^  of  the  incentives  lo 
sneficial  exertion,  and  of  the  checks   npfm  fol!y,  precipitancy, 
id  fraud,  as  to  leave  Utile  ni  no  chance  lo  tbc   better  in  their 
jntliL-t  with  djc  worse  pans  of  our  nature. 
Uut    it  is   hiifli  tfine   that,  abandoning  the   region   of  argument 
id  speiiulatiun,  we  should  come  lo  fuels,  and  point  out  in  some 
!tail  the  nnCure  and  extent  of  the  evil  to  which  we  desire  to 
iw   attonliiiQ,  namely,  «liat   may   be    lermed    tlie  paralysis   of 
''arliainent  as  the  great  organ  of  the  constitution  for  its  hig'hest 
purposes.     This  is  an  evil  whicli  has  been  since  the  yt'ar  1846 
of  almost  constantly  growing  force,  and  which   under  tiic  present 
administration  has  reached  a  height  quile  without  example  since 
the  time  when  the  sctiiemcnt  of  European  nflaira  in  iai5  per- 
mitted, and  the  loud  voice  of  public  necessity  reipircd,  the  legis- 
lature to  sot  about  its  work  in  earnest. 

The  premiersliip  of  Lord  John  Husselt,  from  184f>  to  1H52,  but 
ill  bears  comparison  with  his  leadership  from  1835  to  1811. 
TJje  two  jKiriods  were  nearly  of  the  same  duration,  1»  the  first 
of  them  he  held  onlv  the  second  place  in  the  ministry  ;  the  second 
Saw  him  at  ils  head.  Under  Lord  Jlelhourne  he  had  to  confront 
a  minority,  which  at  the  outset  came  within  tlilrty  of  lite  number 
of  bis  own  supporters,  nnd  which  gradually  reduced  that  margin 
until  it  came  to  a  cipher;  while  it  was  conducted  by  parliamentary 
Readers,  whose  combination  of  talent,  skill,  and  experience  with 
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most  remarltnbte  faculties  fnr  business  was  aluiott,  if  oot  nit 
geUiev,  tiiiparaltcletl    in    our  nnnaU.     Hot    tlie  Govcnuncoi 
JLord  Jolin  RuNsell   was  scarcely  lonfitmtt'd  hy  nn   oppoailuia 
all.     There  wcie  occasional  rallies  umli-r  Li>ril  (inonfe  IVotinci: 
and  Mr.  Dismeli,  to  lake  n  vote  on  tlic  sabj<^(i  of  prulccliim  ;  \m 
there  was  no  (upanized  stolT  of  statesincn  watrliina-  tvith  a  jealou 
eye  and  habitually  crilicisinir  iIh-  nperatitms  jjf  (iovemmmt,  n 
uccasioii  nfrefcd,  in  eiLcli  uf  its  tlepaiinitmTs.     A^ain,  the  oiliute 
nC  the  men  had  nut  fallen  iifi" :    fur  the  liends  <if  ilr-imrtmrnts  »< 
hy   na   means    inl'ci-ior    lo    tliose    nlio    titid  scrvrd    undcf 
Melbourne — ^ratber,  indeed,  the  reverse;  and  the  uiinistt^hu 
hod  tbe  advantag^e  of  (en  more  yesxv  of  experience  in  p«fi 
mcntary  leadership  since  lie  had  atled  with  Lord    MpUwor 
Every   circumstance,    if    we    ef>mpnre    the    two    perioils, 
appear   at  first   sigUt   to  have   been  in    favour   of  the   tecood 
against  the  first:  but  in  point  of  pcrfonnnnre,  none  tan  di 
the   superiority  of  tlsc  first  over  the  second.      We  Jiavn  enuir 
ated  a  few  of   the  parliamentary  uehievements    of    Lord  .K 
Hussell   as  leader  for  Lord    Melhniirne;  na  leadurr    for 
be   did   not   ]>ass  one   single   measure   of   a   cln£s    to    tailc* 
with  any  of  them  except  the  repeal  of  the    Narigattoo  l^i 
Now  of  this,  altliou^k  it  was  a  aeressary  an<i  tmmiHHate  post' 
script  to  the  Com  Act  of  1jS4G.  be  posfpcm^d  the  sotilemeot  rnitll 
1849;  and  he  then  tontrived  his  measure  so  as  neither  to  erat^ 
the  free-traders  by  making  a  clean  awecp  of  the  redtjc-tinna ' 
the  coasting;  trade  f  which  was  done  by  Mr.  Cardwrll  on  bcJii 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Governinent  in  ll!S54),  not  to  soothe  tb« 
teeliDnisCs^  and  at  the  same  time  realise  the  full   ndvEUilae'B 
his  ineriBure,  by  oblalniog  the  reciproclly  wliicli  Ainerira  ibnMfffa 
Ml'.  Bancroft  had  promptly  offered.      We   pass  by  the  fiosDoal 
history  of  this  GovcrnmrnI,  as  we  shall  hereafter  <ilo  in  TvgM^ 
to  the  Government  of  Lord  PaLmtn'ston,  with  the  same  tlMwram 
silence  as  tiiat  of  Ihc  administration  of  Lord  Alelbounie:  norilo 
we  suppose  that  amonp  the  multitudes  of  all  <'lasEes,  who  tbovf^ 
tbat  the  insolence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal   Wiseman  wnidd 
best  be  repressed  by  leai  slat  ion,  there  is  one  wim  feels  hinurll 
imlcbted  to  the  Kiissell   Government  for  the  abortive  meaiurr 
that  it  placed  upon  the  stuUite  book  under  the  name  of  tjje 
siastical   Titles'  A<;t.     The  provisions   of  the  Irish   Poiir 
were  extende<l  under  sheer  necessity ;  and  ihcstatesinnnlikr 
ception    ot    l)ic  line  umbered    Estates  Art,  which    (>ri;;iii3tr«l 
Sir  Uobert  Peel   in  a  remarkable  speech.,  was  forietl  uptia  a: 
luctant  and   objecting;  Minislrv    by   genera!  opinion.      Neit 
a^in,  do  we  give  credit  to   that  Government  fur  the  Act  wli 
altered  the  constitution  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  for   it 
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a  measure  alike  falling  &!iort  oi  Uie  exigcDces  of  tltc  rase*  and 
the  stale  of  tlic  public  feeling,  as  exhibited  by  the  debate^  at  llie 
t>tii4?   when   it    nas  pa&seU   ttirousb   Pailiainent,     The  uticsliun, 
(iH-ever^  ivhicli  we  are  at  present  iliscussiug  is  nol  llic  jMilicy 
Iiich  fthoulil   have  been  pursued ;    but,  as  most  persons  would 
agree  that  leg:UUtioa  must  be  qdjipted  to  the  growing  wants  and 
cb^D^cs  of  society,  ne  are  |^cmtiug  out  bow  inefEcient  was  the 
inistry  to  arcomplish  this  iadispensablc  end. 
We  know  not  to  what  this  inarketl  declLue  in  Whig  AJtnin-iS- 
tration  can  justly  be  a&c^ribed,  except  to  that  diMtrgiuiizal loii  of 
party  which  followed  upon  the  events  of  184G.     It  may  indeed 
be  tcue  that  Loril   Joliil   Russell   was.  in    a  minorllv   before^  the 
dissolutiuii  of  1^47,  and  that  even  after  it  be  could  hardly  claim 
a  cleur  majority  of  Uis  own  pled^^ed  supporters.     But  be   liad 
other  unpledged  supporters,  wijo  wete  tjuilc  as  steady  and  of  far 
reater  weiglit.     Govenigd  by  fears  which  subscqueut  experience 
proved  to  he  altogether  rliiineriral,  Sir  Robert  Peel  np|iarently 
<leem«d  it  h)s  fjr&t  duty,  (luring  this  period^  to  prevent  the  acces- 
sion to  power  of  a  parly  favouiable  to  agricultural  prntcctioi]. 
AccordiDg:lv,  drawing  witli  him  by  his  great  and  just  niithority 
a  portioit  of  his  former   colleagues  and   adherents,  he   spent  the 
four  last,  aod  perhaps  most  questionable,  years  of  bis  political 
life  in  securing  power  to  those  whom  he  had  up  to  that  timer 
constantly    opposed^    and    to    whose    opinions    he    liail    himself 
undergone  no  conversion.    This  stage  in  his  carcet  has,  It  is 
no   more  than  fair    to    notice,   secured    the    eloquent   praise  of 
M.    Guirot ;  *    buT,    without    questioning    the    integrity    of   liis 
motives,  we  presume  to  dooht  wliether  he  acted  in  accordance 
*vith  the  dictates  of  sound  judtjment.     At  any  rale^  thus  it  Imit- 
pened    that    Lord   John    Russell's   Government   Was    secured   ll\ 
majorities^  in  ease,  in  most  weighty  countenance,  and    in  access 
to  the   best  advice.     Why  did  it  fall  so  far  s)iort  of  Lis  formfir 
self,  and   run   a   career  so  little  distinguished  in  the   eyes   either 
of  its  opponents,  of   its  friead>i,  or  of   tlje  country    nt  Inifjc  ? 
Was  it  nut  the  absence  of  thai  teni>ion  tn\  both  shies  whiih  is  ihn 
necessary  condition  of  activity,  iind  which  can  only  lesidt,  accord- 
ing to  all  such  experience  as  our  history  su]>plics,  from  ihr  dis- 
tributinn  of   the   mass   of   the  two  Houses  oi   Parliament  iuto 
pdHici    under    the   guidance    of    those    in   whom    ciMifidencc   14' 
placcnl,  and  who  are  on  the  one  siile  with  the  minister  in  pobsea- 
ftion   proving  by  his   acts  his   right  to  govern,  on  the   othi  r  side 
with  the  minister  in  expectancy,  proving  by  his  criticism  upon 
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such  oi'  those  acta  as  he  disapproves,  and  by  bis  exposluona  of 
his  own  pirospi'ccivc  policy,  his  superior  fitness  to  hold  the  mn^H 
uf    power?     A(:tion    nnd    reBClion    are    etjunl    and    in    nppotlti^^ 
directinns.     Tiie  action  is  willi  Govemmeni,  the  rractioii  is  llut 
which  wc  tenn  opposition.     It  is  not  true,  but  the  reverse 
truth,  that  a  sliun^  Oppositloa  makes  a  weak  OovtimmcDt. 
strong  Opposition   makes  a   strong   Govemine-nt:    (or   it  ei' 
makes  t!ic  Ciuvernm^nt  strong  in  its  iiifrils  and  s^rvic^s  anil  i 
the  fidelity  and  lojaltj'  of  its  supporters,  or  when  hy  ii>r  faila 
and  prostration  of  these  it  lias  tnade  tlic  Oovernment  weak, 
becomes  tlie    stronjj    Govcmmcnt  itself,  and  sends    the    fntm 
AdmUiiUralion  to  lie  fallow  in  relirement,  ami,  as  «|uickW  a« 
may,  to  grow  fresh  and  vigorous  again.     And  as  with  n  alroi 
Opposition  we  have  a  strong  Government,  so  with  a  weak  Oppa- 
sition   we  have  a  wcuk  Govcmi^ent,  and  with   na  Oppo^ilioa  «e 
have,  for  the  purposes  of  which  we  now  speak,  do  Govenuncnt 
at  all. 

Three    sessions  yet  remain,    before  we  come  to  Ifac  pnsMrt 
AdininistraJion,  for  rapid  and  cursory  review. 

In  the  beginning'  of  March,  1S52,  Lord  Derby  and  bis  fri 
entered  upon  their  parliamentary  labours.  They  were  ,i 
supported  oidy  by  a  minurily  in  the  then  esklsting'  Pai 
and  an  understanding  was  arrii'od  at,  that  tliey  fthonld  runti 
themselves  to  such  measures  as  were  of  ijunnediate  urgency,  and 
sliould  tlieu  without  delay  counsel  the  Crown  tu  di&solie  llie 
Parliament^  with  a  \iew  to  that  early  and  final  settletnejit  <if  the 
whole  question  of  Protection,  which  was  a<imitted  on  aI)  haiitis 
to  be  so  desirable.  The  business  of  the  session  was  nitiirdin^U 
carried  througli  in  a  period  of  four  taotith:!,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  unjust,  even  to  absurdity,  that  we  sbovU 
require  fruin  the  Derby  administration  a  great  array  of  le^i^n- 
livc  achievements  :  yet,  we  believe,  even  its  bitterest  oppoortls 
will  he  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  liable  ID  this  rt'S|)«cl  li>  ii'> 
discredit.  The  question  of  the  militia  was  settled:  a  ccmsiiiu- 
liou,  conveying  many  valuable  privileges,  was  enarteil  for  \r« 
Zealand, — and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  it  proved  at  IrasI  »ut- 
6cient1y  acceptable  to  (lie  people  of  that  colunv  lo  make  Sir 
John  Pakington  the  most  popular  within  its  limits  of  oar  ioalh- 
merahle  Colonial  Secretaries.  The  Chancery  Keforiiij,  too,  al 
this  time  became  law.  If  it  be  replied,  that  this  list  of  leris- 
lalLve  measures  ie  but  slender,  let  it  be  recolleclt^d  that  Ihrf 
were  the  produce  of  no  more  than  half  a  session;  and  !•'  ' 
atsu  be  home  in  mind,  with  n  view  to  equal  justice,  ibal  :  i'- 
list,  though  the  work  of  a  Government  supported  by  a  minnriiv 
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find  put  ujion  Sialf-lime,  will  bear  favourable  roinparisnn  witli 
tliC  perfonnanceB  nf  oilier  se&sions^  both  earlier  and  later,  when 
the  Govemtncnt  of  tlie  daj'  had  no  sucli  just  esciist!  to  plcail. 

The  sessinn  oT  1H53  rannnt  on  the  wliole  bp  lennetl  inaL-tive ; 
but  tliat  ot  1854  must  certainly  beset  down  as  tinpiit  inarked  legis- 
lative failure.  It  would  be  beside  the  mark  tt>  dwell,  in  a  mere 
fiiimmarv  like  this,  upon  tlie  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  then 
eylstitig  Government ;  but  of  the  fact,  w  hile  we  ipave  the  rocol  lection 
nf  the  session  of  1854  before  us^  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  Kduca- 
lii>n  slept:  Reform  was  snuffed  out :  Hvo  iiiipin-lant  measures  of  ihe 
ministry,  one  having"  reference  to  Scottish  schools  ami  the  other 
to  ]isrliamentnry  oaths^  were  rejeitled  on  the  second  readin^^;  and 
the  Bribery  Rill,  which  fig-ured  omons!  the  principal  proceedings 
«if  the  vear.  was  as  much  or  even  more  the  work  of  dislincLiislietl 
■inembcrs  of  the  Opposition,  than  it  wtis  of  Lord  John  Kussell. 
r'cl  even  this  feeble  year  is  stron;:,  in  comparison  with  those 
whirU  hove  succeeded  it.  The  Oxford  Bill,  after  alnntat  inter- 
minable discussions,  became  law,  and  virtually  decided  the 
academical  cimsiititlion  of  Cainhridjie ;  the  coasting'  trade  was 
thrown  open  :  and  Failianient  found  much  of  indispensable  occu- 
pation in  the  fmancial  and  other  mensuics  connected  with  our 
transition  to  a  state  of  war  from  tlie  time  when  *  the  land  had 
rest  forty  years.* 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  threshold  of  a  period  in  which 
the  clack  of  debate  has  been  not  less  luud  nor  wenrisnine  than 
lerelofiirc,  in  which  once  m^irc  the  absence  or  mitiaatiuii  uf  party 
ipirit  has  seemed  to  open  a  clear  and  bruad  licld  fur  vigorous 
egislation^  and  in  which  we  have  been  assured  with  even  greater 
confidence  than  is  common  ihaH  we  had  at  last  got  ibe  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  But  when  we  ask  fur  the  legislative  rcauUs 
sf  the  last  two  years,  the  query  itself  may  almost  be  taken  for  an 
isLdl.  Oh  fur  some  Caleb  Qalderston,  who  without  materials 
could  deck  and  furnish  forth  that  board,  whicli  uu^ht  to  he 
adomcd  by  every  variety  of  food  from  our  leg:islative  kilcbeii ;  or 
could  rightly  plead  ibe  '  tbunner '  which  came  down  tbe  broad 
chimney  and  spoiled  them  all.  The  mind  reverts  to  the  history 
of  these  sessions,  if  Indeed  they  have  a  history,  with  a  vague  and 
Uneasv  sense  of  something  like  the  tossiilfc  of  a  ship  at  anchor  in 
a  heavy  ground-swell :  there  has  been  noise  but  no  wool ;  motion 
hut  no  progress  :  all  the  forms  and  figures  of  parliamentary  life, 
,  Queen's  speeches  at  the  beginning  and  the  close,  men  in  wigs 
id  men  nut  in  wigs,  a  beating  upon  green  boxes,  clieers  rolling 
ler  and  thither  much  as  usual,  pftrchmeiils  and  papers  carried 
by  the  hundred  to  the  table  from  the  bar,  iiitermlnable  lists 
unintellieible  titles  for  innumerable  bil 
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of  HunouFEkble,  RIg:lit  Honourable,  and  Noble  p«rsoiu  in  Q0kv, 
everylliia^  in  short  ibat  lon^uc  rnn  sp^'ok^  mind  imaginr-i  nr 
eart  desire,  rKccpt  one  thin^,  and  tbal  is  tbc  {.wrformaiKV  af 
urk.  For  blunders,  S'Caiida]&,  failures,  and  dis^accs,  uffical, 
■poHlicftI,  coDstituliunal,  excculive,  and  aljove  all  leg-isUuTc,  tin  ^ 
sessluti  tjf  1855  pefliaps  exceeds  all  former  precedent,  bat  iiiai 
hariily  exceed  tlicm  as  much  as  it  ij  il&eir  &urpus»cd  b;  di*' 
session  ot  1851). 

With  a  view  of  spaiing  wearisome  Jetalls,  Wf  aliEkll  cnKr  itn 
no  detailed  consideration  of  tiie  f-ormcr  of  these  years.  We  sbitll 
not  attempt  to  present  a  full  sUilislical  account  even  uf  the  seciuHL 
That  may  be  found  in  a  telurn  whicli  was  ordered  at  the  cloae  ■ 
thy  sossiun  on  the  motion  of  Mr,  Disraeli,  and  the  s»tMtao»"iT  of  \\ 
19  rontaineil  in  a  speefb  which  lie  delivered  on  the  25di  of  but 
July.  We  do  dot  altogether  adopt  the  view  of  causM  which 
he  o(Ter«lv  but  as  to  bis  facts  there  can  be  no  dttubt.  Ami  »»» 
it  will  be  our  task  in  the  first  place  lo  set  in  the  scale  the  cluef 
positive  results  of  the  session  ;  and  then  to  array  ngainal  tlwra 
some  of  the  mure  roaspicuous  and  strange  uf  its  iniscarriagM 
and  scandals. 

The  chief  positive  reauUs  of  the  session  are  to  bo  found, 
belie'\e.  in  tlio  Cambridge  University  13ill,  the  Police  Dill,  tin 
Bill  to  appoint  a  Vice-Presitlcnt  of  the  Committee  of  Onraral  un 
Education,  and  the  Bill  for  the  retireenenl  of  the  Uishups 
London  and  Durham.  The  first  of  these,  altbou^b  it  weal  oc 
stage  further  wiLb  respect  U.\  the  adinissiun  of  DtsseDtrts 
degrf'cs,  ycX.  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  almost  every  importtiiii 
point  a  reprint  miitoiis  mutandis  of  the  Oxford  Act  of  1854  ;  and 
conspqiicntly  it  went  throngli  Parliament  in  a  small  fraction  of  the 
time  wbicli  tbat  measure  liad  consumed.  Tlie  Police  Bill  wai  A 
measure  originally  framed  in  Brobdigaag,  but  finally  reduced  lo 
the  dimensions  of  Lilliput,  und,  having  in  fact  Ix'conie  by  ooll«|iie 
nearly  invisible,  was  alJuwed  to  pass,  It  simply  piovidr*  Car 
attracting  all  those  counties  which  have  no.*  ytl  adopted  tiie  syitm 
of  Rural  Police,  witliin  the  sphere  of  a  central  ami  united  inflit* 
encc,  by  the  honus  of  a  grant  from  the  Consolidaled  Fund.  It 
was  termed  by  a  statesman  of  the  present  century  tbe  waA 
vulgar  of  ail  political  cipcdienls,  to  solve  a  diflUulty  by  dtppti 
into  the  public  purse.  It  may  be  so  :  we  arc  not,  however,  Bltl 
that  the  case  before  us  ndmilted  of  any  oth?r  motle  uf  Lrnat 
and»  lliougli  the  Act  be  a  small  and  partial  one,  we  are  far. 
treating  it  ns  otherwise  tlian  LXeditable  lo  Iliy  Departutenl 
Govemment  which  passed  it.  Wccannot  spr;di  h ith  c>ijual ; 
of  the  two  other  measures,  on  which  the  session  rests  its  claim ' 
praise  or  to  acquittal.     XUe  nrajMitfneiit  of  a  V'ico-Prvsitlcnl 
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the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education  is  highly  objectionable. 
It  is  notorious  to  all  the  political  world,  that  though  the  executive 
duties  of  that  department  are  multiplied  and  serious,  they  are 
almost  wholly  summed  up  in  the  prudent  and  careful  manage- 
raent  of  details.  The  political  and  parliamentary  portion  of  them 
is  almost  infinitesimally  small.  They  scarcely  have  invaded  the 
dignified  ease  of  Lord  Granville  ;  they  do  not  prevent  him  from 
representing  while  we  write  the  British  Crown  and  people  with 
his  splendid  suite  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  St.  Peters- 
bui|rh ;  they  absolutely  do  not  admit  of  division  between  that 
intelligent  and  popular  nobleman,  or  any  one  who  may  hereafter  fill 
bis  place,  and  a  second  in  command.  In  its  first  aspect,  therefore, 
this  measure  is  simply  the  perpetration  of  a  job  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  creation  of  a  highly  salaried  office  without 
duty.  But  again  this  as  a  parliamentary  oflSce,  and  therefore  as 
implying  an  addition  to  the  official  staff  without  necessity,  is 
highly  exceptionable  on  constitutional  grounds.  Lastly,  we  are 
always  liable  to  this  danger,  that  a  public  functionary  whose 
appointed  and  regular  duties  do  not  bring  him  all  the  notoriety 
which  he  covets,  may  seek  for  fame  through  meddling  and 
mischief:  witness  the  meteoric  career  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall, 
whose Salmonean  thunders  made  even  the  Duke  of  York's  Column 
for  a  moment,  though  happily  Intt  for  a  moment,  tremble  upon 
its  base.  If  a  dull  man  is  appointed  Vice-President,  we  simply 
pay  2000^.  per  annum  for  more  snoring  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
and  for  the  addition  of  another  uncomplaining  sheep  to  the  flock 
of  an  accomplishes!  whipper-in.  If  an  esprit  remuani  is  pnt 
there,  then  our  2000/.  will  go  to  pay  him  for  concocting  plans  of 
public  education  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  probably  exceeding  even 
the  resolutions  of  Lord  John  Kussell ;  in  which  case,  if  only  to 
secure  fair  play,  we  ought  surely  to  pay  another  2000A  to  Mr. 
Henley  for  the  use  of  his  masculine  sense,  sharp  penetration,  and 
indomitable  firmness,  in  overturning  them.  As,  however,  the 
President  of  the  Council  has  now  been  for  four  months  abroad, 
without  the  nomine^n  of  any  Vice-President  to  supply  his 
place,  we  confidently  trust  either  that  the  Government  will  have 
the  good  sense  to  make  no  appointment  under  this  silly  Act,  or 
that  Parliament  will,  even  in  their  teeth  if  nccessaiy,  have  the 
good  sense  and  patriotism  to  insist  on  its  repeal. 

Nor  can  we  pass  a  more  favourable  judgment  upon  the  Act  for 
the  retirement  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Durham,  of  which 
Lord  Derby,  aided  by  Lortl  Aberdeen,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest 
the  progress.  Introduced  and  passed  under  circumstances  of  ex- 
traordinary indecency,  its  matter  wa5  not  out  of  keeping  with  its 
manner.     It  has  left  upon  record  a  scandal  which  we  fear  will 
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cousidtration  of  Hie  question  how  pnivisjori  may  best  be  made  Iw 
the  discbarge  of  the  Episcopal  Office  where  the  bishop  U  di*- 
ablciE,  for  it  has  put  out  of  the  way  tlie  two  cases,  which  liai»- 
pcnt'ti  to  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  adjustment,  and  which  migut 
liave  dnuvn  others  alunir  wUh  tlieui,  wlalt  il  has  k^ft  only  immiti- 
galpd  didiculiy  behind.  With  rvspci.1  tu  this  ill-starietl  bill,  rtur 
prinripal  ronsolatlou  must  be  in  the  belief  thai  those,  whoic 
naiiips  Were  tnust  pruniincnt  in  the  ttrriuigemenl,  were  in  leuliljr 
least  re&ptmsiblt;  for  its  objectionable  parts ;  and  in  the  Itrww- 
ledgc  tUfLt  the  cnishing  illncsa,  which  prevented  the  IVi&bop  nf 
London  from  applying  his  own  great  tapacity  to  a  nnvel  nnJ 
tliurny  cjoestion,  was  simply  due  to  the  prolonged  and  exhausting 
labours  of  his  apostolic  charge. 

Such  is  the  legislative  catalogue  of  actual  petfurinancrs  for 
1851}  ;  and  iit  our  view  iLsdcincrits  fully  counterbalance  its  mrrilB. 
But  let  us  a&suine  that  this  is  matter  of  opinion  and  open  lu 
debate  ;  the  same  can  hai-dly  be  said  of  that  far  larjjer  j-ail  of  the 
jnocet'dings  of  the  year  to  which  we  are  now  about  to  turn,  ami 
IVum  which  we  shall^  in  incrcy  to  the  reader,  only  make  ccrtua 
selections,  chnractemtic  however  of  the  whole. 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the   session  the  public  had  bcf^o 
startled  by  an  annnun cement  tliat  Baron  Parke  bad  been  cttUed 
to  the  Upper  House  by  the  title  of  Lord  ^Vensleydale,  but  that 
the  Patent  he  had  icccived  liniitcd  his  peerage  tu  the  term  of  li><i 
natural  life.     As  that  distinguished  judge  was  known  In  have  n«i( 
son,  and  to  he  considciably  ttdvariced  in  years,  it  was  evident,  iO-] 
at  least  all  men  thoughi,  that  this  pro  (.ceding;   was  one  ns  de- 
liberately taken  as  it  was  obviously  important^  that  il  ooalaincd 
a  diatlnci  announcement  on  the  ])art  of  the  administrntion  ifaat 
life  pcGraj2;es  were  necessary,  that  ihey  were  now  to  be  s^stenuli- 
cally  inau§:uraied,  and   that  the  prerogative  of  the   Cruwo  bad 
upon   fidl    consideration   been   found   clearly  sutlicient   for   ihfU 
revival  or  establishment.      Thus   conceived  as  to  its  pHrjM>sf,  ihsi 
proceeding  adopted  was  obviously  a  cunvenicut  manner  of  tiyii 
the  issue. 

That  Word  Preroyalive,  once  so  awful,  is  now  Uune  and  fami- 
liar to  our  ears.    Formeily  large  and  elastic,  it  has,  iii  its  appUc&-{ 
tion  Co  almost  all  subjects,  been  "gradually  hemmed  in  by  ihe  iMiun-l 
daries  of  custom  <>r  of  statute.      Uut  there  remain  certain  sphere*! 
witliin  which  il  is  siill  wattbed  with  jealousy:  one  of  these  ii 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  the  other  is  that  of  the  oonstituliuo 
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«f  Parliament.  Evpn  the  invention  of  what  is  wholly  new  in 
ttiPse  hij?li  matters  rnuld  hfirdly  ho  more  culpalilc,  llian  tVie  rcrvival 
of  wliat  lias  Ix'f^n  dnrk  ami  (tcmbtfLil  in  its  nrjirii]^  and  what  li:ia 
notliintf  clenr  ami  unambiguous  about  it  except  llie  fact  of  lis 
utier  ilesuetmle.  Nor  is  the  fault  nnil  danger  lesscnttl,  but  en- 
Imiiced,  from  the  fart  ihnt  an  extension  of  the  prerogative  woukl 
not  at  (lie  present  ifay  be  the  mere  a^Itlition  of  a  rertiin  amount 
of  force  to  the  Crawn — a  piwer  outmatched  by  its  competitors 
in  the  state  :  it  would  be  so  mudt  taken  from  the  balanced  system 
of  the  i-cmstitution  and  piven  to  that  sioglf;  element  whirh  alone, 
humnnly  speaVing,  cnn  e^-er  seriously  disturb  it,  namely^  the 
matimly  of  voices  in  iho  Hhuso  of  Cnmmons  of  the  dny. 

It  was  very  speeilily  seen  to  be  plain  that  the  Governmeat  had 
rerkoned  without  their  hast.  A  forinidahle  opjtosition  arose, 
led  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  backed  by  Lord  Derby  and  his  party, 
sifently  approved  by  many  ainon^  the  usual  support>LTS  of  the 
Government,  lomlly  and  autlioritatively  favoured  by  the  liberal 
law-lords,  Urou^bam  nnd  Campbell.  Of  Lord  Derby  it  might 
well  be  said  thai  he  was  in  this  case 

*  Magnum 
Agmen  ngens  Clausus,  majrniquG  ipse  agminis  iustar.*  * 

But  the  hero  of  the  day  was  Lord  Lyndliurst.  Though 'be  had 
loiij;  passed  the  limits  of  fourscore,  lie  stepped  into  the  fray,  nay, 
led  the  Van  with  force  and  fire — 

'  Ultra  vires  moremque  sencctro  ;' 

and  even  his  glance,  his  cnuntcnaiire,  »nd  his  fignro,  were  less 
remarkable  than  the  undimmctt  htitliaiicy  of  his  iniellect,  the 
Iticidity  and  mnseriitivcncss  of  his  histoiical  research,  and  the 
cogency  of  its  application.  His  two  speechn-s  on  this  subjetl, 
taken  in  conjunction  witli  his  aj^e,  arc,  wc  believe,  perfiirm- 
aiicps  without  esamplo  in  Pailiamentary  histcuy.  The  result 
was,  for  the  House  oT  Lords  m  its  rplaljon  to  tlioCronn,  a  sort  of 
minor  Mn^n  Charta.  The  supposed  prerogative  was  by  repeated 
votes  ca^t  upon  the  ground  and  trampled  in  its  dust  and  mire: 
BBll  tboug"h  it  was  well  understood  lljat  life  peerages  by  pretu- 
_  itivc,  whicli  were  thus  ij^^nomioiously  belaboured,  meant  Htu 
T>ecrages  at  the  command  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
nions.  yet  neitlier  that  House  nor  tlic  country  at  Urge  were  <rts- 
satisded  with  the  manly  and  dignified  resistance  of  the  Lords, 
nor  grudged  thrm  one  tittle  of  the  triHiiiph  which  they  won. 

There   has   not   been   an   oceaaion  within   the   memory  of  this 
generation,  when  the  Crown  has  sufTered  such  defeat  and   dis- 
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gotten  niacliiiicry.  We  wim  now  live  !mve  uever  seen  it  rha 
Jeiiffe  the  Peers  to  a  trial  of  slrpnn;tb  except  in  183;^,  wboi  thl 
JVIinisters  not  only  were  backed  bj  the  House  a£  Oatnmoa* 
the  country,  but,  what  Is  more,  when  they  knew  tbeir  own  RiijMk.i 
Tlie  Ciuwn  Was  tlicn  vlctoriuus,  and  the  Lords  received  a  bUir 
aud  damage  whicLj  it  required  tbq  patriotism,  jirud^iuc,  and  sell* 
ciitnmund  of  many  Umg  years  tu  retrieve.  On  this  ocRttxtua  itt 
failure  was  as  signul^  as  was  then  its  success  :  and  tbe  respoa> 
sibttity  of  Jiav-ins  "dvised  such  a  coolest  even  upoQ  gnirr  ant 
impcrinus  octasiun,  eveit  after  having  tukea  all  tbe  moaBi  to 
ensure  surccss  wliicb  forelhought  con  suggest,  is  of  tbe  gnran 
order, 

I3ut  the  uccasion  was  not  grave.     The  purpose  in  rlew  wai_ 
siniply   tliat  of  removing  a  dis&aCisfncliou  which  hns  grown  ni 
during:  tlie  last   few  year?  with  tbe  working  of  the  Appt 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  ibc  narrow  sr-opc  of  ihe 
remedy,  namely,  the  importation  of  a  siiiple  new  judge,  uoni'li 
sivcly  sb«nv&  that  ttte  evit  was  una  vvliieh  did  not  TCiCjuire  in  orde 
to   its   cere  a  conflict   between    two  of  the  gTealest.  uiiJ   the  ti 
most  augtistf  among  all  the  poivera  of  tbe  stale.      In  fart.  a« 
believe,  tbe  incom'eaietic(?  arose  partly  from  the  advancrc)  •jpe^ 
some  of  tbe  present  law  lords,  anil  partly   from   certain   pei 
iaconipatibllities,   that  is   to  say  Irom  what  is  accidental  audi 
tcansitcrry  :  and  ntitwithsLinding;  the  duwnfnl  of  the  life  pcenxt^ 
notwitlistandiii^  the    defeat  of  tlie  Appellate  Jurisdictioo 
tbe  remedy  has  been  applied  after  all,  and  Baron  WensU 
now  Sits  in  the  House  ol  Lortls,  and  is  ready  to  lend  bis  pim 
aid  tu  its  judicial   coiyf,  under  a  patent  of  peeraj^c  not  limited 
Ills  life.     There  was  one  way^  anil  only  one,  in  whirb  llie  Ctuvi 
might  have  been  relieved  ftom  tlie  disparagement  il  bad  ut 
gune,  nui^l   tlmt  was  that  the  31liii&trr  ahould    ba%'«  miule 
own  biilU  the  original   act  and   the  censure   it   roeeived,  ti 
usual   nianntr,  namelvj  by  retireaicnl.     They  houUI   tbu>  hat 
bin*ne  the  offence  away  as  it  were  op  their  own   sbouldt-n;  thi 
fault  would  have  been  pur^ed^  and  tbe  Crown  entirely  reUiev 
from  the  odium  and  tlie  slight  it  had  encountered,     llul  at  wrl 
stage  in  tbe  proceedings  did  it  njipear  to  occur  to  ihcnif 
they  mJ^bt  thus  dignify  deleat  by  accepting  Its  proper  and  ordin 
nary  consequenee. 

The  stiangest  part  of  tJiis  narrative,  bowever,  is  vet  tu  lie 
During^  the  discussions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ciiuimcn  Fanie- 
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fj^ltniitm.  OHO  non  aliud  velopiiis  ullicm,  but  wLiicli  also  some- 
pmcs   lilies  a   little   goocl^wliiaporecl  it  abroad,   tlint   this  ^?at 
nstitutiunal  iinioviUion  had  never  received  ibe  sitnctiou  oi'  the 
'abinet,  or  estrn  been  tlebnted  at  its  meclings;  am)  lliat  more 
an  one  of   lier  Majesly's    principal   Scriclaries  of  Slate  bnd  ije- 
•]a.ted  ill  very  plain  ti-rius  tlint  thov  knew  mitbinj^  about  it, .and 
hml  b<>cii  no  partirs  to   it.     The  Lord  Chancellor  was  asked  in 
he  Mouse  of  Peers,  what  the  law  officers  of  the  Crowii  bad  had 
say  to  the  measure.  VVUb  a  simplicity  that  infancy  itself  tcmld 
not  match,  the  liend  of  the  law  replied  that  the  quesiion  of  the 
riglit  »f  the  CrowH  was  so  plain  that  lie  Iind  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  consult  thpin.     This  question,  which  he  thonght  so  plain 
on  the  afHrmntive  side,  every  one  of  liis  legnl  colleas"iies  held  to 
crjunlllv    plain,   onlv   io    t!ie  negative:    nnd   again   that   inu- 
chievous  common  Fame  reported,   tbnt  one  at  least  of  the  Law 
advisers  of  the  Croivn,   a  man  of.lhe  very  highest  disllnclion  in 
liis  profession,  did  not  scruple  t<.>  muke  it  known  to  such  us  caretl 
to  ask  biin,  that  the  case  of  the  Government  for  life  peerages  by 
prero^rative,  in  homely  phraae,  bad  uot  a  leg  to  stand  upon* 

Still,  however,  a  sort  of  lace  was  put  upoti  the  matter  by 
tlcniaU  nnd  asseverations  in  the  usual  form.  A  Coinniiltee  sat : 
a  bill  for  the  so-called  reform  of  the  appellate  tribunal  was  intro- 
duced, it  was  i^assed  tliroug'h  the  Upper  House,  find  ibc  leudipg^ 
nnjinlx-rs  of  the  Government  inainlainedat  least  their  conaiaieucy 
under  disciimfituro,  by  declaring  that  they  supported  it  bccnusc 
it  left  open  and  unprcjudic^-d  llie  question  wlicthpr  the  Crown 
bad  a  right  to  make  life  peers  by  prerogative,  and  that  no- 
hin^  cuuEd  imluce  them  to  support  it  on  any  other  supijositjon. 
■But  the  Bill  came  into  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  rakej 
right  and  left,  front  and  rear,  by  a  fearful  fire ;  it*  IVtc  quivered. 
in  the  balance  ",  some  imperlinent  and  over-analytical  members 
contitleiitly  pronounred  that  the  effect  uf  the  Bill  had  been  nils- 
presented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  its  terms  went  to  the 
positive  extinction  of  the  alleged  prerogalive.  The  Gnvernmetit 
remained  obstltiatcly  ftilent  on  the  point.  At  length,  before  the 
closing  division  of  the  Commons,  an  answer  was  categorically 
dcmandeil  from  the  law  otlicf-rs.  Sir  Richard  Uetiicll  rose  amidst 
breathless  attention.  He  taid  that  * //'suchapreropative  existed' 
^— he  continued  to  repent  sevcml  times  over  bis  empiiatii-  ' //"' — 
and  no  man  who  has  not  heard  an  i'/'  from  (he  Solicitor-Genernl 
can  well  conceive  hoW  much  more  force  he  gives  to  that  insjg- 
ilicant-looLin^and  hypothetical  particle  than  atiothpr  man  could 
ut  into  ibc  roLmdo.it  volley  of  assertions — if  such  a  prerogwlivc 
xistcd,  that  is  supposing  it  lo  exist,  *  it  was  beyond  all  doubt 
tirely  exCiiigui&hed  Ijy  the  Bill.' 

The 
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TUe  lime  must  cooie  wKen  theeclio  of  ban!er  and  of  b)u5tci 
ftlike  have  died  away,  and  when  it  comes,  we  are  inufl*  mistak 
if  there  will   be  any  opinion    Iml  one  in  the  counirj'  upon 
hlatory  of  this  extraordinary  procMtHng.     Such  reckless  diirez*' 
of  the  principles  on  which  Cabinets  are  conducted — »uch  loitT  i 
raising  for  any  purpose  however  small,  or  for  nn  piirjHise  at 
the  wciglitiest   conslltutinnnl  fjuestintis — such   anblusbine  a 
donmeni,  at  the  last  miMnent  and  under  rampulslon,  i>f  the  gro 
ujwn  which  the  rontest  had  been  pmvoked   and  mainiainrd,  an) 
of  the  doctrines  which  alone  raade  it  excusabio-^— sitch  poUrooorTT 
in  turning  tail  alike  on  what   hail  been  said  i>nd  vrlmt  hnJ  b«ni 
done  as  matter  of  h\^\\  public  interest  and  constituliiMia]  cooi 
— »nth  an  inability  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  principl 
purposes,  and  great  inensures,  »5  compared  with  the  locie  rrt 
tion  of  office  and  of  the  name  of  power — are  nowhere  \\\*i 
know  of  to  be  found  in  our  pnrHamenlary  annals.      And  in  1 
one  cuse  we  see   the  speciinen  and  pattern  of  all  the  *ires  wbii 
mnkc  up  the  share  of  tiio  existing  Government,  and  wc  fnr  it 
no  small  share,  in  tlio  responsibility  for  our  present  slate  of  I. 
lallve  and  pjirlianienlary  prostration. 

The  opeiiin-;  of  the  session  in  the  House  of  Conimons  wm 
\f.&%  unhappily  remarkable    than  it  had  bf:cn    in   the   House 
Lords.     A  Coinmission  bad  been  appointed,  we  btlieve  uoiler 
Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  inquire  into  the  subject  oSx 
local  dues  and  charp;c3  upon  shipping  in  the  various  jiorts  of 
kingdom,   which   were    highly  complex,    various,   aur]    cwnfu: 
The  Commission  reported  tliat  it  was  expedii.'nt  to  ileal  with  ! 
charges  in  a  manner  somewhat  sumniary  for  the  public  gi;»od ;  thf 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  R.  Lowe.  inlroiJu 
to  Parliament,  in  a  liuid  speech,  .i  measure  which  was  inten'. 
to  sweep  them  nwav.     It  bad  a  double  strength  of  autboritv, 
it  represented  jn  the  main  the  recomtnendntions  of  the  Roi 
Commission,  and  ij n rest- rvcdly  the  mnture  views  ami  cunrlos 
of  the  Cabinet.     The  newspiiper  press  gnve  the  scheme  a  fur*; 
able  reception,  and   for  about   three  day^  Mr,  X.ow«  w»»  (be  hopf 
of  the  Ministry  and  the  man  of  tiie  time. 

Rut  the  ports  beiran   to  bestir  themselves,  and  x\\e^  signs  of  * 
forinidab1e||(»pposil:ion  overcast  the  horizon.      As  long  as  this 
confined  (o  the  adveriic  beni'bes,  U  was  matter  of  n»  ux'uunt ; 
the  numliers  of  the  Conservalivc  parly,  even  when  it  musters  w 
arc  a  minority,  ?nd.  besides,  the  prevailing  dUnr^jpini&aliun  \%  nirt 
whollv  exf'luded  from  ihcir  riuiks.     Jhit  hlarknr-ss  ovei-4prrad 
fates  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  when,  of  all  iiu-n  altve, 
I'"rancis  Biirine,  a  VVhi-f  anions  ''"^  Whigs,  and  the  saviour  of 
Government  in  Ihe  session  of  11*55  from  the  advewe  a<^(!re** 
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Mr.  DUraeLi  on  tbe  negotiatioBS  at  Vienna,  rose  to  second  ihe 
motion  of  Sir  F.  Tbesijerci  for  lite  rc^edioo  of  dtc  Bill  oo  its  second 
reading.      However,  Mr.  Lowc  was  not  duiiaa>x<d ;   he  even  ex- 
tended bi»  front ;  be  spoke  in  meDscing  tones  of  *  nasty  panrb- 
menUf'  and    of  the    analof^   between    certain  alleged  forms  of 
pixtpcTty  and   pure  plancler.     Ttie  second  reading  bad  a^tnUlT 
'  been  proposed  ;  what  option  remained?     A  Guremment  cannot 
easily   withdraw  any  measore  annovinced  from  the  Throoe  and 
intnxluced    upon   the  part   of  the  Cabirtet  withoot  uHaming  tlie 
jadgment  of  Parliiun«nt  upon  it.     This,  however,  it  sometimet 
done  (or,  we  should  rather  sa^,  k<u  sometimes  done,  it  is  now 
growing  to  be  the  general  rule);  but  to  withdraw  a  tDeasore  of 
the  Admimqtratton   in  tlie  middle  of  a  debate  is  surh  an  utter 
befooling  of  the  whole  function  botli  of  Govcrameni  nnd  of  Par- 
liamenl,  that  it  was  plain  Mis  could  not  be  thought  of,     One 
contingency,    however,   escaped    the  persons    who  s*?  reasoned ; 
perhaps  it  could  not  be  thought  of — but  it  could  be  done  without 
being  thought  of.     Alarm  bad  risen  high  in  the  House;  Lord 
John  Russell  declared  his  nerves  to  have  been  shaken  by  the 
strange  uticariUlj-  utterances  of  Mr,  Lowe.     It  was    known  that 
he    had    been  a  dbtingulshed    senator   in   Auitralia^  and    there 
was  thought  to  be  tn   his  speech  a  certain  toupqon  or  flavour 
of  the  doctrines  current   there  in  a  particular  class  of  society. 
Uoder  these  circumstances.  Lord   Palraerslon  ri)se  at  the  com- 
mencement of   what  shoulJ   have   l»eeii  the  second  night's  de- 
bate, and  announced  the  withdrawal  of  the  measure.     IS'ot  tlint 
the  C»ovemment  bad  changed  its  mlml — it  had  maturely  con- 
sidered the  whole  afTaJr,  and  then  only  hatl  ilctermlned — but,  said 
^tfae  First  Minister,  tlierc  are  certain  details  of  the  Bill  which  may 
^B^uire  further  adjustment,  and    which,   from    their  complicated 
^^TOture,  caunol  be  conveniently  adjusted  in  a  Committee  of  tlin 
whole  House  on  the  Bill.     Therefore  the  Bill  was  to  he  entirely 
withdrawn,  and  the  whole  proceeding  was  to  be  begun  anpw  before 
a  Select  Committee  of  intjuiry  inio  the  subjetl.      But  wh}'  all  this 
circumlocution?     The  Government  had  undergone  a  defeat — the 

NcfL-flt  not  of  those  who  are  beaten  after  doing  their  best,  hut  of 
lose  who,  having  challenged  the  Bght  and  begun  it,  then  run  away. 
Tow   even  this  censorious  world  gives  Lot<l  Palmerston  credit 
mr  so  much  courage,  that  we  must  take  it  for  gmntcd  that  he  is 
possessed  of  tlia,t   high   and  Dohle  quality'.     We  sincerely  regret 
thut,  instead  of  using  it  on  this  occasion,  he  resortcil  to  a  suhter- 
ge    alike  unwordiy  of  his    position,   his    coll^-agu^s,   iitid    his 
Ijiirotter ;  for  the  cause  vi  liiuh  he  assif;neel  for  the  withdiawal  of 
c  measure  was  a  pretended,  not  a  real  cause,  and  was  known  EO 
VOL.  XCtX.   NO.  CXCVill,  2  X  his 
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his  wlinle  auitii^nce  to  be  so.  Tbere  nre  ^nullitudes  of  oUier  BUb 
bi-sHlos  the  Local  Dues'  Bill  wliitla  ctinie  Itefurr  Pftrluunest,  aad 
whicli  involve  intricate  details  nut  suittd  far  adju»tii]nil  in  Ctii»- 
mittres  of  ihc  wliole  House  ;  Ijut,  [lerUapa  f'lr  tlii&  very  rrAaoa.il 
is  provided  l>^  tlic  forms  of  t!ie  Huuae  that  Hills  ihcitisclvex,  «li»r 
tbe  set'uiid  jradino;,  when  their  principle  ljn»  been  aflirmttl,  mar 
1j?  veferred  to  a  Sflert  Committee  fur  tlie  Ijcttcr  frrllU-ment  of  that 
clauses.  Acctirdlng-ly,  the  pniper  rniirae  fnt  the  Oovenunaftl  I* 
Inki'.  on  its  own  shifwing;,  would  have  bopntii  slate  that  tlio  dctMliaf 
tbr  Bill,  being  diflicuk  nnd  complex^  would  be  rrfeircd  ia  il Select 
Oiniraitteo after  the  second  reading-.  Loid  l^1llUt•rst^>n  kt 
Vi'A\  tliat  tiie  Bill  would  be  lust  on  the  s<»uiid  leading, 
this  was  the  reason  for  withdrawing  it.  Asbamed  lo  slalr  ihif  ti 
cause  oi  his  prmt^cding^^  he  put  forward  one  wliirh  wn«  wlu 
fit'tiiious,  and  which  wa«  fabricated  with  so  much  cliitnsit 
tha.1  it  in  nu  degree  warranted,  even  if  true,  the  deci&iao 
annminrcd,  but  poiiiletl  to  a  course  aliu^tbcr  diflereUT  uul 
pc-isi&tence  In  tbe  debate.  In  other  tiaip-s  it  used,  we  iMdiPve, : 
bi'  thought  that  confession  reileemeU  a  fniili,  It  s<^ems  to  be 
notion  of  the  nin^teentli  century- that  i^onfossiun  not  only  thm; 
reiEer'm,  but  conslitutes  »  f»ult,  and  not  only  a  f»ul^  bat  tWi 
fault  which  is  unpardonable;  for  Lheic  i^nii  evolution  of  politic 
iimimlebanlicry  which  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  exrculr,  nlW 
th«a  1i>  tiead  in  the  old  ways  of  the  Constitution  and  of  out  (uw 
fat'jcrs,  and  to  say  plainly  before  the  worlil,  as  the  rase  mav  W, 
'  w  are  delcaled  and  resign,'  or^  '  we  are  del'eated^  but  we  tlo  Mrf 
constme  the  disapprovEd  by  the  House  of  the  pnrlicutar  inCMHv 
ns  a.  proof  of  the  general  withdrawal  of  its  confidence,  And  m 
sljiill  therefore  continue  to  act  as  adviscr»  of  the  Crown.* 

But  why  are  thciie  things  permitted?  If  the  Sliniatet  dekll 
witli  public  bu&iness  in  a.  manner  wliii:li  destnivs  the  mubBd 
rrspcct  between  Oovernmonts  and  Parfjaments — if  be  acBi  io 
tnnlters  of  high  public  Concern  without  sincerity,  that  tft,  wHI 
cnin'*6tness  of  purpusc-^if  they  are  mere  cards  and  montj 
played  with  tor  tlic  purpose  of  tlie  buur — if  he  hiu  nritl 
trended  knowledg^e  of  the  public  inlerests,  nor  is  capable, 
feelinii  t^al  deep  and  wearing  suUeitude  about  thrin  wl 
oilier  Ministers,  has  constituted  at  once  the  chief  burdo^n 
lif(>,  and  their  main  title  to  the  posthumous  gra.Litude  and  adi 
I'ation  of  their  counlry— why  does  not  Parliament  uirre4:tatl 
Grant  that  the  fault  in  this  case,  and  in  most  cum-s,  of  UundiT 
and  miscarriage,  lies  in  the  first  pWe  with  the  Miuialer: 
uoC  the  business  of  ParUanienl,  of  the  Huusc  of  Commons  ia : 
own  splierc,  of  tbe   Op|wsition,  to  call  the  Mini»iec  to  ttccotifll^r 


anil  to  mark  Lis  miscaniluct  Tritli  its  displeasure  ?  And  li  it 
fails  to  discbarge  this  duty,  dues  it  not  itself  become  in  the  face 
of  tho  country  cbargeable  with  the  blame  ? 

That  tliis  must  be  answered  in  t!ie  nffirmatlve  is,  We  tbink, 
tindeiiiable.  Still  we  must  ask  ourselves,  iv)iat  is  the  c-ause  whicb 
leads  rhp  Pailianient  thus  to  forego  tKe  perffirmanrc  of  its  duties, 
and  HufTtfr  the  organs  uf  »tat^  to  he  in  scandalous  inaction? 

Altliuu^h  we  would  ivillingly  avoid  wearisome  detail,  yet  for 
fear  il  should  be  iiiiaffinet]  that  we  are  carefully  selectin);  adverse 
UiStances,  and  untruly  representing  tbem  as  patterns  of  tiie  whole^ 
we  must  advert  to  otber  proceedings  of  the  session,  particularly 
tboiie  in  the  department  of  legislation  ;  and  we  regret  to  aay 
ibry  are  diarat  tt^iised  throiJialjout  nut  only  by  the  saliie  incnpatily, 
a«  we  have  already  observed,  to  comprehend  tlic  slate  of  tlie 
public  exig-encies,  and  of  the  mind  ol  Parliament,  but  by  the 
same  comblttatjnn  of  levity  vt-itli  inertness  of  purpose.  There 
Was  indeed  bardly  a  sulijeit  which  the  Government  were  not 
ready  to  Hike  up  of  tlit-ir  own  motion,  or  under  seeming  preasure, 
or  al  tlie  retjuest  of  'Brown,  Jonas,  or  Robinson.'  Take,  for 
inslauce,  the  deporlmcut  ol  matters  eccLesiastirul.  The  Church 
courts  were  to  be  reconstituted  ;  the  law  of  Marriagje  recoil- 
ilriicled  in  its  must  essential  and  tender  point,  that  of  the  iudls- 
scdubility  uf  the  contract ;  under  tbe  oaine  of  a  Church  Discipline 
Dill,  a  new  organic  relation  was  lo  be  fixed  for  the  estnbli-sked 
Clmrehes  of  England  auj  Ireland,  and  other  provisions  were 
lai<l  befori*  the  House  of  Lords,  such  that,  in  the  judi^inerit  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  uttered  fn>m  his  plaie,  the  Bill 
oueht  til  have  been  called  'n  bill  for  the  subversion  of  epis- 
copHcy.'  A  new  law  of  church-rate  was  engraited  ou  lUe  Abo- 
lition Bill  of  Sir  William  Clay.  All  these  four  were  eccle- 
siastical measures  of  the  first  impo^rtance.  The  first  was  defeated, 
the  other  three  nbaiidoticd  ;  ami  the  ecclesiastical  k->rislation  of 
the  session  is  mummied  U|>  in  the  useful  Bill  fur  facililatinij;  the 
division  ^>f  parishes,  I'liis  was  not  a  bill  of  the  Government ; 
il  Was  l)ie  work  of  a  private  member,  Lord  Blandhird  ;  but  It 
wa£  pUTsueil  with  singleness  and  energy  of  mind,  and  its  success, 
in  rontrast  with  the  failures  n~e  ba^e  mcDlioned,  serves  m  some 
degree  to  indicate  their  cause. 

But  the  case  was  alike  in  all  depaitmenta.  The  London  Mu- 
nicipal Refonii  I5iil  of  the  Home  Secretary,  tbe  Civil  Service 
Superaqnualion  Bill  of  the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Kxcheijuer,  the 
Partiierships  Bills  of  the  Vice-President  ol  the  IJiianI  uf  Trade, 
the  Scolliah  Education  Bills  of  tbe  Lord  Advocate,  every  one  of 
Ibcse  Were  either  defeated  in  their  most  c-saeiktial  part»,  or  (and 
lis  was  the  cose  with  nearly  all}  utterly  abandoned.     A  fry  of 
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minor  measures,  the  Poor-Law  Bills  of  tlie  Poor^Law  Bi«>t»1,  I'je 
Ht-altli  Bills  of  the  Heaitli  Board,  t!ie  Works  Plans  of  t  ij 

Brmrdj  the  Agricultural  Statistics  Eill^  the  Nattaual  G^> 
Billj  and  so  forth — 

'  &ed  quid  ego  h^ec  autem  nequicquam  ingnta  revoln)?* 

Tlie  case  of  all  Was  slike;   find   if  the  Secretary  for  the  Col 
Bnd  the   President  uf  the  India  Board  lost  no  bills,  it  tnmj 
possibly  be  for  tlic  lea&oii  that,  so  far  as  the  world  is  tafutinc 
they  had  none  to  lose.     Such   legislative  wreck  and  ruin  tierrr 
baa  been  seen. 

But  we  must  also  look  outside  the  sphere  of  legislation  ;  sud 
lieie  We  shall  find  the  facts  equally  unsatisfactory  n.s  regards  tiu; 
public.  One  measure  of  the  Btmnst  importance  to  the  caatxxj 
came  before  Parliament  in  Clie  shape  of  resolutions  on  educatioa 
proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell.  To  the  adoption  of  ihes*'  rci 
tutions  it  was  universally  understood  the  Government  were  \<r  In 
their  support,  with  a  view  to  the  Framing  of  a  hill,  which  might 
Come  the  subjectof  further  and  more  tlefinitii'e  consideration.  K< 
upoa  introducing  Ihem,  their  author  received  the  compliments  i 
the  First  Minister,  who  expressed  liis  hope  that  Lord  Jo| 
Russell  mii^ht  have  the  honour  of  settling  the  long  agitat 
cjuestiun,  Uut  as  tlie  resolutions  were  more  and  more  rcToI* 
in  the  Parliamentary  mind,  they  came  la  Lie  more  and  mnrc 
liked.  The  Dissenters  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  Mr.  Henlt 
the  Peel ites  took  the  same  course;  the  Government  fouml 
John  Russell's  ship  not  seaworthy,  and  uaexpcctctlly  drcla 
against  all  his  resolutions  excepl  one.  In  this  oitc^  which  purpo; 
to  be  little  more  (ban  formal,  they  tould  see  no  linrm,  ant 
received  their  support;  but  they  were  dcsllned,  cren  on 
solitary  remnant  of  a  grand  scheme,  to  divide  against  an  ui 
whelmiDg  majority,  which  gave  assurance  to  the  cuuntry  that 
we  are  no  longer  so  much    at  one  in  religion  as  tu  b^  able' 

give  full   effect  to  tiie  principles  involved  in  its  national       

bljsbinent,    we   at   least   iiiten»l,   while  llbenilly    ministering  liw 
assistance  of  the   slate,  to   take  care  thai  it  shall  be  a&sisi 
only  and   not  dominion  over  education — to  respect  to  the  tit 
most    the   freedom   of  religious   teachings  ami    to   reljr    upon 
inn.ile  energies  of  the  Church  for  the  jjiaintciiauire  and  proj 
gation  of  the  doctrines  which  she  holds. 

The  aspect  of  the  session  upon  the  whole  waa  one  of  coi 
defeat  and    disparagement  to  the  AdminisCralinn.     Hut,  stiai 
lo  say,  the  slights  and  insults  were  not  all  on  om;  side,     TUoi 
Lord  Palinerston    has  endured   more   from  the  Houses  of  Pa 
ment   than  any    former  Minister,  they  hnvc  aUu   endured  ni 
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im  the  Minister  than  any  former  Parliament  Lns  borne  from 
of  hi*  predecessors.  If  vengeance  can  be  n  compensation 
for  sufTering,  or  rather,  for  we  sec  nothing-  vindictive  in  liis 
nature,  if  the  loss  of  self-respect  can  be  tnade  up  for  by  seeing 
others  rompromis.ed,  these  fcnsolations  must  abundantly  be  bis. 
For  ivhile  he  has  multiplied  miscarriage  upon  misearrjage  as 
Minister,  ibe  Houses  of  Parliament  have  endured  them  ;  they 
have  attemptcil  no  remedy  ;  the  Lower  House  has  suffered  all 
attempts  at  censure  to  become  as  vain  and  frivolous,  as  the  con- 
duct that  liad  provoked  them.  And  this,  if  tlie  antienl  spirit  of 
Hn^lisb  representation  be  yet  alive  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  no  small  punishment.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  stout  old 
Pc((^r  Wentworth,  whom  Elizabeth  herself  coutd  not  browbeat, 
would  have  said  to  the  childish  proceedings  that  nn,ake  up  nearly 
the  whole  session  of  18515— how  Hyde  and  Falkland,  not  lo  say 
Hampden,  would  have  rhafed  at  seeing;  Eng-Ush  gravity,  manli- 
ness, and  earnestneas  of  purpose,  dethroned  as  they  nyw  are  in 
perhaps  their  choicest  sanctuary.  But  this  is  far  from  being  all. 
Dictation,  ass^implion  of  power,  reckless  calculation  upon  Par- 
liatnetitary  timidity  or  impotence,  have  been  carried  to  a  very 
hfgh  pjlcli  indeed.  Lord  Falmerston  has  required  and  obtained 
from  the  House  of  Commons  such  submissions,  as,  it  had  never 
before  made  within  llie  long  term  of  his  own  political  career. 
For  cxainpic,  the  bill  for  the  two  episcopal  resignations  was  one 
involving  great  and  varied  difficulties.  It  created  peerages  for 
less  than  life.  It  raised  points  the  nicest  and  most  dangerous  as 
to  the  undue  influence,  which  an  unscrupulous  Minister  ml^ht 
obtain  by  furthering  similar  retirements.  The  question  whctber 
the  resignations  stipulated  to  take  place  were  to  be  made  upon  con-  ^1 
tract,  and  therefore  simoniacal,  at  least  demanded  to  he  maturely  m 
eiiamined.  The  question  bow  disability  ought  to  be  ascertained, 
in  cases  where  consequences  of  so  grave  an  order  were  involved, 
Was  similarly  difficult  and  Weighty,  It  was  material  to  inquire 
on  what  conditions  retirement  should  be  allowed — in  which  of 
several  modes  the  administration  of  the  existing  bishop  should 
be  replaced,  whether  by  a  substitute,  an  assistant,  or  a  successor  ; 
and  again  to  guard  against  the  estalilishmcnt  of  prcceilcnis  un- 
awares j  and  well  to  consider,  what  rule  should  he  advisedly 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  charging  of  episcopal  pensions  on 
the  common  fund  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  or  on  the 
revenues  of  the  see.  All  these  matters  were  at  least  opened  by 
the  measure,  '^'et  that  was  dime  which  Pitt  ot  Peel  would  never 
have  attempted,  and  which  if  they  had  attempted  they  woul^il  not 
^have  been  allowefl  to  do.  The  House  of  Commons  was  required 
pass  the  Bill  through  all  its  stages  in  four,  or  at  most  five, 

days, 
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days,   from  the  SOtb 
strange  b^  I'^r, 


U\  tbc  25Lb  oi  Jul/;  and  wl 

'  Obedient  YftmeH 

And  difi 

As  lie  was  bid.* 


tfl 


In  this  proceed  in  tj  it  may,  however,  be  said  the  H* 
Ci^nuDoas  might  have  reftased  obedience,  had  it  so  pU 
Scarcely  so,  in  fact ;  for  wbcn  our  wearied  Senators  arc  «cfttl 
to  theidur  winds  oi  Ucaveii^  their  re-asaemblage  without  ui 
notice  is  impTTii-tic-able,  &nd  the  iquadron  of  ofiiciiil  ok 
eni'iys  d  kind  <if  Parliainentarr  omnipotence.  Still  tbe  c» 
dirt'erent  one  fmm  thai  which  we  shall  next  nodce. 

The  DegotiatoTS,  assembled  at  the  conl'erenres  of  I^ru^  ti>*iif 
settled  Uie  business,  for  which  the  world  knevr  tbem  (o 
been  authorized  to  meet,  proceeded  to  other  matters  ;  aad, 
out  the  slightest  Icnuwledg'e  on  the  part  of  tlie  publir  at 
Xord  Clarendua  became  party  to  a-  coreaant  which  inralnJI 
cnmplpite  »nd  permanent  ahntiidnniTient  of  the  anoent  and 
cUerialied  puliL-y  of  this  eounlry  n'iih  respect  to  r«*tnials 
the  commerce  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war.  With  the  merit 
this  lug's  question  uf  poliev  wc  Lnve^  at  this  moment,  ootbii 
do ;  they  are  much  contested ;  but  ehe  nicimier  of 
whtch  was  adopted  deserves  the  sharpest  reprehflMion. 
rights  which  we  bad  exi?rci£ed  from  time  immeinoHaJ — which 
had  inaintiiined  alike  by  diplomacy  and  by  arms — -which 
deeply  rooted  in  tlie  law  of  nations  as  tvell  ms  in  the  tnae^  ^ 
this  country- — were  given  up  in  the  dark,  alike  viihnut  the  mb^ 
tion  and  the  knowledge  of  the  countrr,  of  the  Parlianent,  an, 
perhnps  it  may  be  conjectured — after  what  we  hare  seno  iD  ilw 
case  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction— of  the  Cabinet.  This  wa 
ztut  like  the  temporary  nmeession  at  the  beginnini?  of  tbe  VK, 
miide  without  objecticin  from  any  qtiaiLcr  wortliy  noticr,  mA 
tD^de  under  Ma  ^ibsolute  necessity  which  excluded  all  disortiiK 
If  we  were  to  have  France  for  an  allyj,  untty  of  inaritine  actisa 
wns  positively  indispensable:  and  while  tbc  amii<rvtiirnt  «• 
pro  /toe  vice,  all  the  rights  of  the  coimtry  were  fullv  rmriTwI. 
The  surrender  made  by  Lortl  Oarendon  was  of  n  rrry  tlifferPV 
order.  It  Mas  not  to  gsin  a  peace,  for  peace  was  niti-adf-  tna^; 
it  was  not  to  obtain  the  extinction  of  privateering,  l>r  w^v  «f 
roeijii'ocal  concession  from  America,  for  America  waa  not  tbn 
coQsultpd.  and  having  sioce  been  asked,  she  hns,  n>  mighl  faavr 
been  anticipated,  utterly  refused.  It  was  not  even  tlonp  h?  tmtf, 
but  by  an  pn^aEremcnt  as  cJandestine,  as  it  was  bliwling  i«ttlt 
relerence  to  Parliament  fi.nd  the  nation.    It  it  idle  to  ■»>'  that  tlu» 


clianEfe  wn»  a  change  "witbiri  the  limits  of  tlie  preritgntivc.  For  t\ie 
purgiMSCS  of  a  foreign  nP!;nlialinn  everj'thing"  it,  in  iLc  abstract, 
enliretv  witliin  tiie  limits  of  tde  prcro^tive,  cxcejit  what  rerjuire» 
Ieg;iKliitiim  tn  g-ivp  it  cffett.  It  wi>iil«l  have  been  within  tlie  limits 
of  tlif  prert>^ative,  if  not  tn  trivc  ttie  ItiiiiEin  Islands,  Mnlla,  nnd 
GihialCar  to  tlic  EmptrTor  cif  linasia,  y<"t  crrtalnly  to  ngree  tn  his 
immediate  occupaCitm  of  CiriKtantinopIc,  Vet  even  ft^rei^n  nesny- 
tiatinns  of  hi^h  importiincenre  usually  kept  within  the  siili&tantial 
rogiiizttnce  of  the  Lcgialalurf.  Far  example,  ihe  negotiiitions 
fur  pface  were  not  entered  upon  witlifjut  tin*  fnH  kiidwlcdee  and 
known  rontentment,  if  not  approval^  of  I'arliament  ;  and  vel  it  was 
free  to  us,  fift<r  the  conclusion  of  the  trenty,  to  inlerfcrc  and  re- 
pudiate if,  without  breach  *}t  honour  (t^ie  very  measure  adopted 
by  Fnince  Ii/wards  Etieland  in  1841  witli  respect  to  the  treaty 
for  the  lieiter  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  right  of  search,)  up  to  the  very  moment  when  the 
ratiBeatinus  were  exrhaii^cd.  But  the  worst  of  this  matter  is, 
that  tlierf  was  no  li-catv  at  nil,  and  therefore  no  rAtifitiition,  and 
no  interval  before  it.  It  was  an  informal,  yet  perfectly  binding 
cnga^ptnetit  ia  the  shape  of  a  mere  I'rolofol,  contracted  in  secret, 
without  any  public  or  parliamentarv  eanction,  a(  a  single  stroke 
of  the  pen.  by  the  (">Ie  discretion  of  the  Minister,  and  without 
any  op]K>rtuni[y  eitlier  for  revtsion  iir  recalll. 

AVIuit  Could  I'lirliament  do?  It  might  hove  impeached,  or  nt 
Itny  rate,  have  dismissed  the  Minister.  By  ncqiiiescing  in  the 
iUg^lit  p:>«sed  upon  ire  autboriiy  ii  exhibited  its  impotence;  but 
its  inability  to  punish  does  not  pstablish  the  innocence,  or  even 
DtitigBte  the  Culpability  of  the  pro^-^eding^  uf  the  Government,  or 
diminish  by  ono  hair's  breadth  tlie  evil  and  danger  of  the  pre- 
cedent whN-h  it  has  made. 

There  was  amither  proceediop  connected  witli  the  Confercnices 
at  Paris,  of  a  rharatter  nioif  painful  itill.  At  ont^  of  the  sitliocB, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  France  declared  that  llie  laws  of  Bel- 
gium, with  resjwct  to  the  press,  required  tde  attenlion  of  Euwpe^ 
and  would,  unless  altered  by  its  Chambers,  mil  for  a  forcible 
intervention:  and  he  asserted,  that  in  conseciuence  of  llieir  in- 
cfficacv,  exlKtrtaliuns  to  assn;asinHtion  were  suffered  to  be  pnb- 
lislicd  in  that  country  with  jrnpuiiity.  The  rr(itoc<)l,  wbiih 
recorrls  the  fact^  g^ivcs  a  eumninry  of  tlie  ilisciiBfiian  wl  jrh  ln!- 
lowetl,  Lord  Clarendon,  in  this  discussian,  held  language  not  m 
full  harmony  with  tlie  ferHneTti  (>f  'lis  countrr  ;  but  his  poailion 
was  diflifuli,  «nd  Ih^  ciiri-folly  ftin^'^d  liimsclf,  apcnrdiiig  to  the 
report,  fr.ito  ndniitlln'r  the  fads  to  be  as  they  wfrc  en-oneoUBly 
slated  bv  (^mtit  Walewski ;  the  truth  bein?,  that  tlie  Belgian 
tws  refrpettin^  the  prets  int  the  proleitiuri  uf  foreign   j;ovein- 
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ments,  are  more  stringent  than  our  own,  and  are  indcnl  so  ttrin- 
geiit,  that  uo  measure  could  be  lakcn  in  increase  their  riginir  xtiort 
of  the  abolltioa  of  trial  by  jury  in  offontes  of  tlu»  class.     Bu 
great  was  the  surprise,  and,  we  must  add,  the  shame  of  Pnrlv- 
ineut,  when,  after  the  Prototols  bad  been  laid  upon   lbeTabU.it 
was   iiifunned  by   Mr,  WliitesJdc,  that  at  the  end   «;f  tbi»  Tm 
same  Prulotol,  after  the  more  diffuse  account  of  the  cimvcir:  ■ 
there  tame  ccilaln  summaries  of  upinloa   on   the  suhjift   i 
pross,   in  which   all   the  Plenipotentiaries    were  stated    to   bare 
agreed :  that  under  one  of  these  heads    the    sentiments  of  the 
Frepcb  Minister  were  virtually  reproduced,  and  the  threat  apiml 
Belgium  but  too  IntclUglbLy  repeated;  and   that  this  sununnit 
iniDiediately  preceded  the  signatures  to  the  ProtiKolj  ani<»n^  whira 
were  read  those  of  the   Earl   of  Clarendon  and   of  L«ird  C" 
Me  must  do  ibein  the  justice  to  believe  that  tliis  exIraoriT  ■ 
proceeding:  was  no  more  than  an  act  of  ijiadveriencc  :   hul  maaj 
a  man  shoots  his.  father  or  him54?lf  by  an  act  of  inadvetleare,  &od 
of  such  a  class,  on  the  best  supposition,  was  (he  act  uf  the  Brititti 
Pleuipcilcntiariea.     Nor  does  our  belief  to  this  effect  at  all  mraA 
the  matter  in  its  bearinij   Upon   the  public  lotcrests  :    that  ithicb 
aluue  stands  upon   record  is  the  signature  of  Lord  Paluicnloa'i 
Foreign  JMinister  to  language  at  variance  with  all  the  prSncipIn 
of  British  law  and  British   liberty- — Iang-u(ig;e  which  Lord  Lon- 
donderry would  havu  scorned   to  make  his  own,  and  for  wbirh, 
if  be  had  made  it   his  own,  he  would   uudoubietilv  hare  bees 
censured  or  impeached — language  which   is  now  enslirtiirtl  in  s 
very  solemn  public  document,  as  conveying  the  united  seutinicBtk 
of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  of  which  the  danger  is  •>! 
neutralized  by  the  fact  that  every  English   heart  would  lakr 
at  the  least  sign  of  a  disposition  on  the   part  of  the  Govcmii 
lo  countenance,   eitlier  directly  or  indirectly,   eitlicr  arlirrK 
passively,    any    attempt    at    giving    it    effect.     And    inilecd 
speeches  even   of  our  humbled    House   i>f  Commons  were   int 
ligiblc  enough  up  to  this  point :  but  no   man    was  found 
enougli  to  propose  that  which   ibe  case,  beyond  all  doubt,  inil 
radvely  ciilled  for — namely,  a  vote  of  Parliament,  dcvlarilig 
We  were  not  prepared  to  betray  for  others  the  principles  wfail 
we  hold  dearer  than  life  for  ourselves. 

After  what  we  have  related  it  can  eiojte  little  suiprise  that 
course  of  Parliament  with  respect  to  the  recruiting  qucsliuD 
America  was  marked  by  a  similar  feebleness  and  indecision.  \ 
do  not  wish  lo  revive  thai   discreditable   discussion  which    Uwl 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the   Isiof  July.     Sufficed 
to  say,  this  was  an  occasion  on  which  no  one   Member  could 
found  (wc  helieve  tliete  was  asingle  exceptioD^bulaji  czcnpt' 
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of  the  dass  that  stre^tbcBS  the  i«le)  to  ac^iut  tbe  Gorcmm^ 
hy  bia  sp«Ydi,  and  jM  scarcely  uit  to  confletiiB  it  t>v  ku  T^te. 
A  quarrel  mot^  ovtppecj  than  tbis  a&n-  of  the  recnulu^  ap- 
peared to  br  ia  the  eja  of  EogJutLmcn,  it  is  imposaible  to  coo- 
ceive.  Bot  il  i»  oat  so  cvnain  th»l  tbr  sobjoi  vu  of  cqoAlly 
Unaifi&li  dimensiDas  ia  tbe  vi«w  enn  of  ttaptcjutljred  AoMxicaO^ ; 
al  alt  pveots,  the  fact  mu  not  oaljr  dear  aad  iadi^KitaUe  that  we 
wete  throdgb  our  agents  in  the  wrongs  but  thal^  agun,  in  onler 
to  aruid  tU?  cvplta]  sin  of  coniia^ng  an  error,  the  &)iabbi«st  and 
must  discreditable  eraswos  had  been  emplojed.  It  is  needier 
to  enter  in  these  p^ea  im  the  details,  for  thej  farm  tbe  wboW 
9U|i]e  of  tlie  drbsOe;  aod  tbe  speecfa  of  tbe  Mumter  blmself 
c«jataiu&  nti  ancmpi  to  escape  from  tbe  pressure  uf  tbe  bearj 
accasations  urged  agiainst  his  GorenuDcnt.  But  Mr.  Preside 
Pierce,  by  an  extraadinaiy  mandcuvre,  bad  m»de  himself  the 
{tiend  of  X<ord  Pal oierslon,  as  he  acce-pied  for  apolo^ea 
assurances  of  tbe  Ministrr.  9i7d  Laid  the  hlajse  on  Mr.  Cnunpt 
and  tbe  CuDsols,  wham  be  diami&sed.  Nov,  there  is.  not  an  act 
of  imy  one  of  tbese  geotlemen  known  to  the  world  that  did  nol 
receive  tbe  full  and  express  approbation  of  Lonl  Clamtdon  :  bnt 
they,  whose  offence  as  against  England  was  absoIqrelT  none  M  all, 
ani\  whose  offence  as  against  America  has  been  entjrelv  coTeKtl  by 
the  approrai  of  their  ofGcial  chief.  Lave  been  deprived  of  p^v — 
perhaps  we  should  sav  of  livelihood — while  the  two  Government^ 
witli  a  shabbiness  arbich  we  conld  not  have  expected  franl  Lot 
Palmerston,  were  exchanging  tbe  frugar-pjoms  of  mutual  compU 
nient  over  their  heads. 

It  is,  however,  the  merit  of  the  Minister,  that  he  never  fnils  to 
follow  tl»e  indicaiioos  which  reach  him  from  one  invstir  source*^ 
The  Government  is  well  organised  in  tliat  deparimcnt  nhiclH 
feeU  the  pulse  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  diviiK-»H 
and  reports  tbeirintcQtious  while  yet  in  embryo,  and  then',  acronl'^ 
ing  to  circumstances  and  to  orders,  eiiljer  wliecdlos  tlicm  into  ' 
co/npllaoce,  or  takes  the  measures  necessary  lo  avert  the  occasion, 
ivliich  would  C30se  tbe  medilaled  ilisobediencc  lo  break  forlb.  U 
ia  universally  believed  that  the  Government  inlftiidrd  to  dismiss | 
Mr.  Dallas  in  Ti^ml^l  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Crainpron  when  it 
should  come.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the  one  pro- 
ceeding was,  in  reason  and  in  honour,  a  just  and  incvlrablr  con- 
sequence of  the  other.  If.Mr.Crainptnnwasrightlj.lismissed.thcn 
we  ought  lo  have  effaced  our  offence  by  confession  ;  but,  if  wmng- 
fully,  then  beyond  doubt  it  concerned  ihe  lionour  of  the  countrv. 
ibfit  we  should  not  suffer  ihis  gross  insult  without  tbe  i)roptr  sign 
that  it  was  felt.  A  body  of  gentlemen  in  the  House  .^f  Coni- 
iiKins,  however,  who  '  usually  suppyrt  the   Minister,'  bud   been 
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Inudably  clolermined  tn  ;illow  no  »lep  that  wmild  j'urthcr  eml 
tlic  two  countries.  Thry  made  their  inIfiiti')DS  rlcat,  ibmo^l 
the  inedium  tbal  everybody  knows  but  nobody  nncnec,  In  I^jrf 
Palmerelnn,  The  cpn«p(|u«nce  was  that  Mr,  Dallas  was  rtrtatDnL. 
and  the  whnle  subject  of  ourrelatioae  withAinerira  is  a«yet  krp( 
in  that  am bi^uoirs  state  between  hoEtitlty  and  fr>end«lii p,  wbin 
commonly  describe*  our  pf>si»ion  in  referente  to  half  tbe  oooih 
tries  of  the  g^lobe  aX  the  periods,  wb^n  Liitd  Paltnentnn  ha*  ikt 
guprctiic  cnnirol  of  llie  foreign  policy  of  the  countrv.  N"  «i*- 
cessor  bas  ynt  been   named  to  Mr.  Crampton;  and  it  reels  in 

f tower  oi  tbe  man,  who  has  successively  embroiled  us  during  ik 
nst    twenty  y^ars    with    almost  every    Power   of   tlic    civilii 
worlil,  to  dismiss  Mr,  Dallas  for  any  or  no  cause,  and  In  brine 
to  the  verg«  of  war  with  America;   with  no   Parliament  ti>  rb* 
biiii  beforehand,  and  with   the  knowledge  that  when  Pnrliut 
liifet«  nnd  llie  mischief  is  done,  it    is  Utile  IiI^cIt  tbal  sny 
should  CDvet  the  uhnr^e  of  dealing  with  the  dltlicullies  tl 
mcislin^  Govcrnmenit  may  then  by  ks  recklessness  liave  crpslnl^ 

We  shall  only  touch  for  a  ainjjle  moment  on  one  ulber  (ubjr 
that  of  tlie  well-kn4iwn  Crimean  Jleport.  It  is  i«hi  larpe  )'i 
discussion  here:  ami  it  may  even  vet  become  the  anhjen  of  mop 
prturlicnl  eonKidcrntion  elsewhere;  for  there  is  in  thepitlnltr  mir 
n  deep  and  rankling  dissBttsfnt'tioo,  wliieb  nothing  short  of  sointj 
deliberate  determination  of  Parliament  ought  to  allay. 
Palmerslon  resisted  the  inquiry  proposed  hy  Mr.  Rov^ock 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  overset  the  Report  of  the  Scboslupi 
Committee :  he  would  liave  a  belter  inquiry  of  his  own.  '  Wre 
he  8nid,  'will  be  your  Committee,"  When  Ai*  inquiry 
completed,  he  subjected  the  Report,  in  wiiii:;h  the  results 
summed  up,  to  a  new  or  third  inquiry  before  n  Bnnnl  at  CbeWl 
so  contrived  and  arranged,  that  tlie  opinion  of  tlic  UuanI  cwut 
not  be  made  public  before  the  Session  had  virtually  clrtsed; 
thus  it  £iill  remains  wholly  unknown  wfat  is  the  jutl^nent 
Her  Majesty's  Goveminent  opon  tlie  causes  of  any  one  of  tl 
disasters  of  the  winter  of  1854-5.  The  tiecision  to  inquire  4iii 
placed  one  Government  and  half-shaltered  nnother ;  the  result 
of  the  inquiry,  througli  the  contrivance  rather  than  the  neglect 
the  Admin istrati<m,  are  equal  to  z^rn.  It  yet  remains  to  be 
bow  far  Parlinmeiit  is  satialie'd  with  the  mode,  in.  frliirh  tl 
Minister  has  redeemed  his  solemn  pletlge  to  sift  to  the  botloi 
the  rauses  of  the  Crimean  calamities. 

Wc  might  have  greatly  extended  our  delincnfion  of  tbc 
Ite  of  ])ublio  affairs  untlcr  the  Palmersloti  administration, 
have  not,  however,  space  to  dwell  upon  the  Dippancr  wilb  wbic 
it  has  now  become  almost  halutual  in  the  Lower  House  lo  uhwi 
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we  anti  pertinent  inqnirJea  on  innlters  of  atate, — tipan  the 
lantier  in  which  subordinate  menibers  of  the  GoTemment,  and 
'■eapwjially  Mr.  Peel,  are  put  up  to  make  anjiopulsiT  resistance  to 
refurming  motions,  which  lati^r  in  the  eveiiing  the  Printe  MinirteT 
gains  tlie  irhpers  ol'  liis  supporters  by  accepting?, — or  upon  the 
iorni — now,  we  believp,  almut  to  be  stereolypeii — fur  rorering  ^ 
^H^oranrc  and  inattention  to  buBinr?s3,  bv  assuring  the  House  of  fl 
^■'CoinmoTis  that  ♦untloublediv  the  cjuoslion  is  (Hffifull,  but  uo-  ^^ 
doublL'iIly  it  is  also  im|M»rfaii{,  tintl  il  will  certainly  receive  the 
consideraiion  of  the  Govemincnt.'  We  mntiot  give  the  notice 
they  ileservti  to  tlie  Ijackwartl  nml  forwsrti  marches  ot'tLe  Minister 
OD  the  subject  of  the  observariire  of  Stimlay ;  movpiiienis  asso- 
ciated only  in  their  commoti  indecency  :  nor  cun  we  wait  to 
(pose  the  petty  but  ino«t  miscbievons  derite,  of  treatioia:  the 
fpresentativesof  the  pe»iple,8t  the  public  cost,  wiih  railway  tickets 
reviews,  whirh  we  heliei-e  no  one  of  ihcm  desire*!  or  asked  1» 
obtain  ill  a  manner  so  impro|»cr,  iJut  we  will  close  this  portjiia 
of  our  task  by  adverting  lu  a  ludicrous  para^aph,  which  lias 
just  been  piling  the  round  of  the  newspapers:   it  is  ns  follows: — 

»^  LoHi)  Palmeketon  and  his  Colleagles. — We  uitileratnnd  thai 
Xford  Palmcr^toii  bos  issued  a  circular  lr.>  the  parliamentary  heads  of 
epch  cle|mr>ni«iit,  reqcie^tlng  tbcm  to  supply  him  in  the  month  of 
Nuv-eiuber  wilh  liie  particulars  of  all  lef^islative  nieB.''UTt!f>  which  they 
arcj  desirous  of  being  introducMl  iutu  I'arljanieiit.  The  object  of  the 
Pitiuier  iu  niakiu^  t^ici  prudent  reque^^t  is,  (Imt  the  Ctihiuet  ouiy,  in 
the^  first  iujtatice,  have  a  full  and  &Lrly  ojjporluuily  of  beiug  acqiitiLi>Cni 
with,  and  of  deciding  upon,  the  departrnenlal  bills  lu  be  iaCroduced 
^Unto  Parlianiput,  of  dettjrtuining  in  which  floiise  of  Parliainunt  the 
^pneaaure  shall  be  introduced,  and  of  avoiding  the  confusion  whifh  itivn- 
riably  arise?  from  the  introftuction  of  a  lurge  number  of  Govertiment 
bills  Qt  (he  end  of  the  session,  when  there  19  no  longer  smflVcient  tinio 

rr  ttieir  full  and  ample  con^rideralion." 
The  material  pari  of  this  nnnnuncement  really  is  the  retro- 
spective admission  it  contains.  It  is  plain  from  the  paragraph 
that  the  writers  of  it  plainly  see  that  heretofore  the  '  heads  of 
departments  '  have  not  thought  it  at  all  necessary  to  coininunicaLe 
■with  the  Premier  on  the  subject  of  the  measures  tKey  inigbl 
mean  to  bring  into  Parliament,  any  more  than  the  Premier 
thought  it  requisite  to  commanicale  wit!i  the  *  heads  of  depart- 

Ijneiils,'  or  the  Lord  ChnUccllor  with  the  law  officers,  in  the 
lltrange  and  disastrous  affiiir  of  the  life  peerages,  But  now  h 
beems  that,  after  two  sessions  of  office,  it  has  occurred  to  some- 
body that  there  is  sometliing  wrons; ;  and  hence  there  is  gravely 
j*nnoiinced  to  the  world,  as  a  new  invention  of  Stale,  that  which 
«very  man,  who  Iins  g-ntbered  even  by  rumour  the  A  B  C  of  ad- 
tninialralive  business,  also  knows  to  he  ai  e\cTacTBax"s  iasiA.'!^«*- 
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lute  necessity  in  order  to  its  being  carried  on  with  rflic'ieocj  or 
even  with  tlccpncy  ;  n;iinely,  that  tlie  mcinbrrs  nf  t\\c  OMveraincm 
wlio  Ltave  bills  in  preparation  sbauld  Dblnin  tlie  ScUiction  of  iIie 
Cabinet,  and  especially  of  its  head,  to  all  among  those  htlU  wlilrii 
rise  above  the  standard  of  commonplace,  nt  all  pcnotls  l»tb  of 
and  before  itir  session,  a-tid  most  of  all  at  tlit*  time,  usuaHy  about 
llie  inuiilli  »f  November,  when  it  is  ibe  custom  of  rood  cabiDr>>( 
we  beltfvc,  for  once  nt  least  to  look  forwnrd,  ami  In  frame  wamt- 
tbing  like  a  plan  fur  thp  operations  of  the  coming'  yenr. 

As,  when  the  just  equLlibriuui  of  motion  has  been  lost,  a  jmd- 
derous  mncliine  swavB  ^T-st  in  one  direction  anJ  thfn  in  tbv 
other,  and  compensates  a  perilous  reel  towards  the  right  by  »»■ 
other  to  the  left,  even  so  we  sec  at  this  moment  that  machine  of 
State,  whose  vital  pnrts  are  the  Adiriinistraiion  and  the  Parlia- 
menl,  hahhlitig,  as  it  is  termed,  this  way  and  that,  sometimn 
the  Minister  manifesting  his  contempt  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  sometimes  the  House  of  Commons  insisting  thai  ibt 
Mmistcr  shall  eat  dirt^  and  botb  alike  s]>cnding  in  their  UlrnJ 
and  tortuous  movements  the  strength,  which  ought  unitedly  to 
propel  the  legislniii'e  body  along  the  path  of  setluloua  and 
careful  iinprovement. 

Meantime  the  signs  of  this  demoralisation  of  Parliament,  with 
respect  to  its   hlf;h  duties,  are  becoming  manifest   througii  ibt 
country.    Stime  years  ago  that  body  had  reached  so  high  n  place  io 
the  public  veneration,  throng-h  the  energy  apd  comjtrehensivcnea 
of  its  labours,  and  through  what  the  public  took  lo  be  the  11 
grudging  sacrifices  of  its  leaders,  that  its  decline  is  slow,  and  I 
first  <legrt'e&  of  the  descent  are  almost  imperceptible.      But   lb 
are  now   rapidly  coming   to  be  visible  to  the  comironesi  ey 
The   inler-^sessinnal  speeches  of  members  to  their  constituents 


I 
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^-  present  us  with  the  picture  of  something  like  a  confessional  itit^U 
^1  politics,  bnmght  under  the  public  eye.  And  the  lan^agr  bel^H 
^H  in  these  speeches  during  so  much  as  has  passed  of  the  prrseti^H 
^P  recess  appi-ars  lu  be  whoUy  that  of  admission  and  of  penile^ica^l 
The  indication  of  causes,  indeed,  is  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  light  thrown  upon  them  is  for  the  most  part  utter  darknrstL. 
Xu  talk  of  long  speeches  as  the  root  uf  the  mischief  is  merl 
trash;  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  ago,  speeches  weie  fl 
longer ;  the  House  of  Commons  had  tlien  thre«  or  fonr  nights  ( 
adjourned  debate  for  every  otle  evening  so  spent  in  1S56,  and  y) 
those  years  belong  to  a  time,  which  to  the  latest  days  of  01 
history  will  be  held  in  honourable  recollection,  if  not  for  tbi 
unerring  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  yet  for  its  indomitable,  ui 
flagging  energy,  and  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  real  wor 
which  on  behalf  of  the  country  it  achieved. 

Or 


Once  more,  Itien,  to  wliut  causes  is  due  ttiisi  unexampled  state 
df  the  political  arena?  Tlint  we  may  lay  the  sadtllc  on  tlie  right 
horse,  let  us  fir»t  take  it  off  the  wrong  one.  It  is  aot  flue  to  the 
late  war.  When  tlie  Parliament  met  at  the  end  of  January,  that 
war  was  virtually  at  an  end.  We  hail  already  enlereit  upon 
negotiations,  of  wiiich  the  work  had  preriously  befn  half  done  at 
Vienna,  and  of  which  the  whole  substance  was  agreed  on  before- 
hand. Tiieir  detaiEs  doubtless  iinpoied  enough  and  to  spare  of 
arduous  lahqur  on  the  Foreign  Minister  who  represented  us  at 
Paris,  but  they  no  more  afforded  a  plea  for  ministerial  or  parlia- 
mentary inefficiency  than  does  any  other  important  foreia;n  negotia- 
tion which  proceeds  wtiile  Parliament  sits  ;  and  of  lale  years  we 
have  rarely  been  without  one.  Besides,  it  is  not  that  the  Minister 
and  the  Parliament  never  stirred  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  seed  of 
promise  never  was  more  largely  cast^ — nay,  the  harvest  of  noise 
was  abundant ;  it  is  only  the  yield,  that  loo  soon  was  found  to  be 
short  beyond  all  former  example. 

Nor  i&  it  because  the  work  of  men  in  power  is  diflicult,  that  we 
have  now  to  lament  an  almost  unprecedented  collapse  of  political 
energ-y.  No  doubt  the  ditficulties  of  Governments  are  always 
great ;  but  they  are  not,  so  far  as  they  are  c:x tra neons,  greater, 
they  are  even  leas,  th»n  they  liave  usually  been.  The  stock  of 
public  satisfat'tion,  created  by  the  activity  of  some  farmer  minis- 
tries, is  not  yet  exhausted  ;  and  hence  the  indolenee  of  the  day 
enjoys  a.  toleration,  which  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been  ac- 
corded to  no  Minister,  and  no  Government,  whatever. 

Neither  is  the  mischief  due  to  the  vices  of  this  particular 
House  of  Commons  as  compared  with  others,  eitlier  past  or 
possible.  Its  history  presents  indeed  a  whole  legion  of  failures  ; 
but  three  things  at  least  may  be  said  of  it ;  it  has  rejected  many 
bad  proposals  of  the  minister;  it  has  never  refused  a  good  one; 
and  it  has  sometimes  by  the  main  force  of  minatory  votes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Goderich  and  the  ndniisaions  to  the  civil 
service,  corapelleU  a  sluggish  functionary  of  stale  to  move  on- 
wards, even  when  he  had  mustered  all  ins  vis  inertiie  ior  somnolent 
I  jresistanee.  It  does  not  abound  beyond  its  predecessors  in  political 
>r  rhetorical  nuisances :  there  is  no  eminent  public  man,  official 
or  independent,  witldn  our  recolleclion,  who  ouglit  to  have  been 
within  its  wallji,  and  yet  is  excluded  from  them.  If  it  is  un- 
linged,  bewildered,  an<l  djaorgnnised,  all  this  has  come  upon  it 
from  causes  (juitc  independent  of  its  own  personal  romposilion, 
Icauscs  which  would  in  all  probability  operate  even  more  power- 
fully upon  a  new  lnjdy  of  representatives,  if  the  Parliament  were 
dissolved  to-morrow.  It  is  not  the  individual  Uouse  ol  Commons 
Ihnt  is  at  fault ;  we  must  look  deeper  for  the  mischief^  and  much 
deeper  for  its  cure. 
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Tbn  cntlcisins  wbich  in  the  preceding:  pages  we  have 
upon  tbe  policy  of  itiP  Govprnmcnt  will  iiUf»l>'  have  rImjt*! 
tlint  m  L>ur  opinion  ihore  lies  in  that  quarter  a  certaiu  amouQt 
specific  respoiisitiility  fur  the  evil.  The  great  Jouroal  of  Li 
IadiII,  wbicli  supporls  Lord  Palm erston  as  tbe  man  of  the  tnomci 
at  least,  it'  nut  of  I  lie  day,  in  delivmng  a  bustile  jiulgiufnii  ui 
Mr.  Disraiili's  Review  i>f  tbe  Sessiou  near  its  duse^  tviiUciuneil 
not  less  dlstijictly  tbe  conduct  of  public  aOaira  by  it^  poltiiti 
frionds  ;  and  intimalcd  ibat,  if  it*  own  mclbod  of  bandlipt;  li« 
subject  biid  been  ^upted  in  the  debate,  Lord  Palmcrstun  mi; 
have  come  ofT  second  best. 

\'et  \eX  us  not  be  unjust  to   tbe  Ministry.     Some  of  its  bi; 
(lepartmontK  are  filled  by  men  of  great  ability  ;  others  by  mcu 
iar^e  experience  ;.  aU  by  men  wlio  must  be  adjnittetl  to  have  fii| 
claims  to  the  public  respect.     They  are  not  on  the  wliole  iiifi-ri*; 
to  ibose  who  lulled    the   departments   of  State    under    Lord    Mt 
bourne  or  Lord  Jubn  Hus&ell.     Whence  Cbea — ll^  question  dc 
but  recur  witb  the  greater  force — tbe  miserable  derleTisioji 
their  public  perform  an  ces  ?    We  do  not  aeeit  for  tbe  main  ioax  • 
tbe  evil  wltiiin  Uie  doors  of  the  Ciibinet,  but  we  do  ojiiue  that  < 
of  the  cau&es,  ami  that  no  inconsiderable  one,  lies  witbin 
doors  ;   uay,  lurtber,  tbat  it    is  to  \>fi   louiid  in  tbe  very  mao.' 
if  bifi  name  dues  not  ^ivc  to  tbe   (jov{?rnmcnt  true   sCrengtb  wit 
tbe  country,  gives  it  at  least  that  temporary  substitute  for  stien^t 
wbicb  is  termed  prestitfe. 

We  belit;ve  Lord  Pidmerston   to  have  attained  to  liis  jiicai 
Uigb  jHJ&iiiun   by   tbe  sutTrage  of  bis  countrymen.      It  appei 
probable,  indeed,  from  si)  mucb  as  i&  known  to  tbe  public  of  tl 
luslory  of  tbe  Miaislerial  tri&is  in  February  18^2,  Qiat   be  garq 
Lord  Derby  some  reason  to  expect  bis  assistance  in  tbo  In 
tiou  of  a  Gpvcmment,  and  ibed  disapp>in1ed  biui  by  witbbuldJi 
ib     I  et  a  man  who  bos   passed  near  fifty  years  in  Parlii 
untainted  by  inirigue  should  nut,  after  so  long  a  trial   %ai 
fully  endured,  be  li;j;hlly  suspected.     But  loore.    We  bavie  h< 
that  when,  during  the  iotenai  between  Lord    Derby's  attempt 
that  date  and  the  formation  of  the  ex  istlng  Government,  Luni  Jal 
Russell  received  IVom  Her  Majesty  a  com'miuion  tt»  coiutlruc 
a  Cabinet,  ibuugli  be  had  failed  with  many  others,  Lonl  Palme 
stun  agreed,  in  the  event  of  his  success,  to  act  on   lua  belialf 
lea<ler  in  the  JJouse  of  Commons.     If  this  be  true,  it  >«  of  iUell 
a  conclusive  proof  that  Lord  Palmerfitun  did  not  intrigue  for  tt 
Premiership^    but  won  it   tairly.     Whether   be   won    it  wiseli 
whether  tlie  Lillimate  vefdittof  bis  cnuntrj men,  which  must  detel 
mine  bis  future  fame,  will  be  raised  or  lowered  by  their  having 
known  Llieir  uld  Foreign  Secretary  as  a  young  Prime  Miuister« 
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■  a  qticstii>tk  allotrctlier  ilifferent.     Those  words  may  j-et  liccnmu 
lis  pulitical  epitapEi  wliich  were  spoken  of  another  favourite:-^ 

*  0  thou  funti  many  !  witli  what  loud  applauite 
iJiJst  thou  beat  JTenvLii  with  btewiiig  Uolingbtoke 
Before  ht;  was  M-fiat  thou  wdultist  have  hiin  be  I '  ■ 

Lord  PaliHPfston  has  the  obvious  advantagt-s  of  art'  unusually 
>ro!<jngeJ  service  renilercil  to  the  State,  ^rreat  adrnilnoss  nncl 
docility  ol"  speech,  admirable  temper,  high  hirth,  and  a  frank  nnd 
lanly  hearing  altogether  answerable  (u  liis  extraction.  The 
BXtraordin;»ry  assiduity  of  his  attendance  on  the  Hotise  of  Com- 
ions  hag  hcen  the  subje'Cl  of  public  remark  and  commc-ndation. 
His  foreign  policy,  after  it  ceased  to  he  umlcr  the  salutary  and 
BfTw-'tive  control  of  the  Ute  LonI  Grey,  has  tcarcely  had  the 
ippruhariiin  of  a  single  British  statesman  ;  but,  whether  from  ita 

tmnnliness  or  from  tlie  sound  and  nfFeclrtttnn  of  it,  it  has  beyond 
ill  doubt  been  cmini?nlly  agreeable  to  those  who  form  the  iiiaasca 

^of  tlic  ten-pound  constituency,  and  to  those  who  reflect  that  con- 
•tituen<^y  io  the  press.  Of  this  there  is  a  most  curious  proof  upon 
■cord.  One  material  occasioD  only,  during  the  whole  adniiuis- 
tratioa  of  Lord  John  Russell,  forced  Sir  Htfbert  Peel  and  Sir 
James  Graham  into  the  ranks  of  opposition,  and  reunited  fitr 
the  moment  nil  the  scattered  frugments  of  what  Mas  once  the 
prcat  Conservative  j>arly  ;    it  was    the  debate    in   1850  on  the 

j^Foreii^  Policy  of  Lord  Palinerstoii.     Hut  that  was  also  the  one 
>nly  occasion    Otl  wliiih  the   Undisllngolshcd   Ministry  of   Lord 

'John  Uusscl!  obtiiined  a  signal  and  a  splendid  suctcss  ;  for  the 
result  of  a  ioo"^  deljatc,  and  of  the  arguinenls  and  eloquence  of  a 
great  preponderance  of  eminent  men  against  Lord  Palmrrston, 
was  a  majority  of  nearly  fifty  in  favour  of  the  Government  to 
fhicli  be  hclonjTEd.  But  wc  doubt  whether  even  from  Ids  so 
liirgely  pai'takitiijr  of  those  hectoring  propensities  of  John  Bull, 
which  arc  unlinppily  a  byword  ai^ainst  us  in  foreign  countries, 
he  derives  a  greater  fidvanlage  than  from  the  extraordinary 
tnnnncr  in  wliieh,  to  the  common  eye,  he  appeiirs  to  project 
almost  all  the  faculties  ami  ener'^ies  of  youth  into  h  ripe  old  age. 
It  is  fell  to  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  country  to  have  a.  minister  at 
all  times  ready  for  fi  row  with  Czar,  Kmperor,  Kint^-^  President, 
and  ail  the  rest  of  them  ;  but  a  still  hner  thing  thiit  this  same 
man  should,  when  he  was  in  the  seventh  decade  of  liis  life,  have 
spoken  thruurph  n  whole  niifht,  and  should  n'lw,  when  be  Ima 
more  than  started  in  the  eighth,  l.>e  able  Io  walk,  ride,  hunt,  or 
iwim,  against  those  who  have  the  advaotngic  of  biin  by  two 
EClieralions. 
On    the  other  hand,    if  our  cslimale  of  Lonl   Palmerstdn  be 
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cnrreclj  he  labours  under  two  radical  and  incurable  deXecU, 
wliicli  musl  inevitably  prevent  his  ever  taking'  rank  amonj  th« 
great  ministers  of  Engjand  ;  IiU  knowledge  of  public  busia 
and  his  interest  in  it,  appciir  to  be  alike  Ilmitt-d  to  the  Forei 
Deparlment ;  of  the  affairs  of  wliicli  he  is  a  master,  and  wi 
respect  to  wliicli,  tbough  steady  firmness  seoms  not  to  Lc  fow 
amuiig  the  elcnieDts  oi  his  churacter,  bis  (one  and  language  ofC 
proi'e  that  his  heart  is  in  them.  It  may  be  truly  said  tliat  Loi 
Palinerston  first  began  to  Ihjnkupon  tlicdotdestic  biisincii£Df  t 
country  when,  after  seventy,  lie  was  suminoacd  to  the*  rvmduct 
the  war.  In  regard  to  the  infinitely  multiplied  and  diversifi 
subjects,  admluistrative  and  legislative,  which  continually  si>Ui 
the  mind  of  a  Prime  MiniMcr  if  he  is  in  earnest,  and  which  pnv 
niaturely  exhausted  the  immense  energies  of  Peel,  bjs  ctinceptioi 
are  vag-ue,  flat,  bald,  and  shallow,  in  iin  unprecedented  dcgri 
Tlie  lesson  which  he  was  set  too  late  to  leam,  he  has  not  k^arii' 
al  all ;  there  is  scarcely  an  idea,  gooil,  bad,  or  indifferent,  to 
extracted  from  bis  spceclieB  upon  the  general  business  and  Ic^L 
laiion  of  the  country  i  even  his  military  knonledge  apjiears  to 
that  of  thirty  years  back^  and  to  be  produced  into  the  light  in  tli 
garb  of  that  day,  unrenovated,  unrefrcshed  e^'en  by  the  *  rei'ivi 
drawer  '  of  Sydney  Smith.  More  than  this,  the  people  foel  that 
business  of  the  senate  is  bandied  in  the  spirit  of  the  niiTBery' 
and  (he  worst  of  alt  is  that  they  feel  it  justly  ;  for  there  lie* 
the  root  a  want  of  Cordial  interest,  and  a  marked  absence 
earnestness  of  purpose,  and  of  the  sense  of  any  otUir  sort 
responsibility  than  the  simple  risk  of  being  placetl  in  a  parlia- 
mentary minority.  These  are  defects  wliicli  might  indeed  haw 
left  Lord  Palmerslon  useful  in  the  second  place  fur  which  La 
Derby  designed  him,  but  which  are  incompatible  with  I 
beneficial  occupation  of  that  post  on  which  all  other  pulili 
gffices  are  dependent;  and  with  defects  like  these  in  the  he 
it  is  impossible  even  for  the  best  men  in  secondary  posts 
achieve  the  arduous  exploit  of  rendering  credilahle  parliaaientaiy 
service  lo  the  country.  Still,  amidst  the  decay  of  zeal  and  tli 
abeyance  of  political  duty,  the  Minister,  strange  to  say,  cnjojf 
his  ease : — 

'  pronft 
Fertur  aqufl,  segnisque  secutido  delluit  anini.'* 

Nor  is  that  ease  disturbed,  it  seems  rather  even  deepened,  by 
quarrelsome    policy   abroad,    which    constanllv  entails    utKia 
suspicion,  discsteem,  and  isolation;  and  which  apjiears  lo 
employed  at  least,  if  not  devised,  as  a  screen  for  the   neglect 
prin>ary  and  domestic  duties. 
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now 
ministratioD^  must  ve  not  next  tnni  to  thai  side  of  tbe  House 
witli  which  this  jomnal  may  he  mppoxe<l  to  feet  a.  periiliar 
sympathy,  anil  nsk,  where  is  the  Oppositioo  all  tbis  time  ?  Uoiler 
our  parlianiiHitairv  system^  i&  not  this  tbe  quarter  from  which  we 
■boulil  anticipate  either  the  corrcctitni,  or  at  least  tb«  faithful 
and  Srtem  exposure,  of  what  is  wrong  in  the  proceedings  of  tbe 
Atlmini&tmtion  ? 

We  rannot  thiqk  it  enongh  to  »ay  in  replj,  that  the  Goveni- 
mcnt  is  Consenative.  Has  ihis  word  a  positive,  or  lias  it  only  a 
oe^tive  me^niiig  ?  Granted,  thai  there  are  uo  iodicaUutix  in  the 
ministry  of  a  tendency  to  organic  change ;  does  tbis  of  itself  coo- 
ttitute  safety,  or  is  it  only  oue  of  a  set  of  conditions,  tbe  rest  of 
which  arc  just  as  essential  as  tbe  first  to  maVe  the  coutitry  pros- 
perous anii  its  institutions  really  secure?  Deeming;  the  state  of 
public  alfairs  to  be  wholly  unsatisfactory,  we  on  thai  account  see  in 
it  theseeds  of  futuredimgeraad  dlsturfuince.  Wc  can  nut  afford  to 
multiply  sessions  of  Parliament,  of  which  the  best  tbin^  to  be  said 
is,  that  if  ibey  hare  done  little  good,  ihey  have  done  little  harm. 
Tbe  elaborate  machinery  of  constitutional  Government  Was  not 
constructed,  not  were  the  tritimphs  of  British  freedom  gained, 
for  such  a  neutral  end  as  this.  Nor  is  the  body  polilir,  more 
than  the  body  natural,  ever  really  stalionarj.  Tbe  hand  of  man 
may  imleed  be  slack  in  the  work  of  preservation  and  repair,  hut 
the  tooth  of  time  never  ceases  from  its  work^  and  that  which  is  not 
waxingt  inevitably  wanes.  In  this  day  of  ours,  Government  and 
public  institutions  have  no  strenc^tb  to  spare.  Great  political 
genius  is  not  the  birth  of  every  generation  ;  the  absence  of  it  at 
the  present  day  is  often  deplored  ;  but  diligence,  and  above  al! 
earnestness,  we  have  a  right,  and  a  necessity  besides,  (o  require. 
We  cannot  alford  to  be  ruled  by  drones;  and  least  cif  nil  Ity 
Administrations  or  Parliamenis,  whose  noisy  buzz  tnocks  tbe 
reality  of  life  and  industry,  but  produces  none  of  ihvir  fruits. 
Next  to  a  revolutionary  spirit  ld  our  rulers  and  representatives, 
we  oupht  to  view  with  suspicion  and  aversion  Any  such  crew  in 
the  vessel  of  State  ns,  censing  to  ruw  it  steadily  up  the  streiun, 
lets  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  drift  down  atiutng  ilie  rapids. 

We  liavc  striven,  in  what  has  bilherto  been  said,  to  l)e  before 
all  ihrnj^S  intelligible.  \\'c  have  left,  iudeud,  and  wr  shall 
leave,  much  unsaid  ;  but  we  bare  spoken  with  the  conviction 
that  evils  must  be  seen  in  clear  and  bold  outline,  before  reme- 
dies can  be  devised.  Besides,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  all 
obscrverv,  as  orciision  oITers  and  suits,  to  note  for  ihcmselves, 
and  to  make  know-n  to  others,  the  ill  symjitmns  of  l3ie  stnte. 
In  ft  counlry  like  this,    where  tlic  discover)-  and  application  of 
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remedies  depends  mainly  on  a  bealthy  freeUom  in  tbe  ciicnk- 
tioD  of  opinion,  the  very  act  of  makin>;  theiu  known,  if  it  at  tU 
succeed  in  fastening  pubUc  attention  \x\iou  ibcm,  is  the  6m  aotl 
perhaps  the  most  impottont  step  towards  the  cure. 

Wc  have  already  indicated  tbe  opinion  which  we  oDnclTH 
entertain  of  tKe  Cause  to  which  tW  tvtU  we  have  deicriheJ  uc 
principally  due.  It  is  not  the  Premiership  u(  Lurd  PaUnetston; 
that  Premicrslup  itself  is  partly  a  result  nf  xhe  dislacation  of  tbe 
oUl  forms  of  party  cooncctioa,  luiJ  partly  agg;r&vat£ft  the  erill 
of  that  dislocation ;  for  his  normal  manner  of  playint;  with  tb> 
public  buftiness  could  not  be  tolerated  in  b  ParliAmeni,  of  wbidi 
the  component  parts  were  rightly  btaeed  and  fnarsUftllddi  for  that 
duties:  in  return,  by  flattering  indoUiict!,  and  by  baffling  eanial- 
ncss  and  putting  it  out  of  countenance,  it  tends  Ut  cnnfinn  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  prolong  the  period  of  parliani^Dtu} 
demonilisution. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  party  is  not  dissolved.  Thrro  ■ 
still  a  Liberal  pairty  JQ  pow«r;  there  i»  slill  a  Conservative  fvty 
in  the  '  cold  shade '  of  opposition.  Wc  grant  that,  nuiiuTit-ally 
and  nominally,  by  far  the  greater  portion  even  of  the  Hoiu<-  of 
Commons  is  attached  to  the  recognised  lenders  on  the  onr  side  or 
on  the  other.  It  may  be  ur^ed  that  we  are  incousislentiy  cuto- 
platniug  of  the  revival  of  those  independent  scccioos  of  Uie  Hoiue 
of  Commons,  of  which  wc  have  already  lamented  the  extiartiim 
undpr  the  first  action  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  we  may  be  lohl  ttial 
outlying;  knots  of  men  are  precisely  what  were  wanted  to  loftca 
the  too  rude  shock  of  principles  and  parties. 

We  are  far  from  disputing  the  existence  and  the  ^rcat  niuncual 
strength  of  both  a  Liberal  and  a  Conservative  party  in  ParliameaL 
Wc  perceive,  on  the  whole  with  satisfaction,  that  the  locmJ  orgluu> 
Kition  of  the  constituencies  still  rcmaiiu  almost  eTerywben:  in 
its  old  and  simple  form  of  dualism^  This  division  of  local  paitics 
may  indeed  be  at  present  almost  as  much  animal  as  inlelliN'laal, 
but  it  is  dignifiud  by  traditional  recnneclions,  ond  it  is  probayy 
the  best  or  only  way^  in  nhich  the  communication  of  idecM  brlwrco 
representatives  and  constituents  can  be  practically  tnaintait 
We  also  find  in  it  the  basis  upon  wljlcb,  in  on  altered  jKisture-j 
public  alfalrs,  we  may  again  sec  the  old  parties  onre  more  < 
face  to  face,  and  in  something  like  their  old  condition. 

Wc  should,  however,  be  wholly  mistaken  if  we  were  unilml 
to  object  to  I  lie  existence  ofiiny  members,  or  bodies  of  meiiilKTa,  not 
connected  with  parly,  even  if  they  should  together  amount  tu* 
considerable  fraction  of  the  House  of  Couimuns.  We  do  Oiit 
presume  to  pronounce,  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  iaconn 
patihtc  with  n  ncfdful  strictness  in  the  drill  of  partin,  and  with 
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Ih*  fall  vigour  of  Parliamentary  Gnvernin^pnt.  Our  cnmplaint  is 
not  proundtnl  on  any  abstract  cjoclrine,  but  upun  the  pivivcd  pmc- 
tioal  prostration  of  the  legislative  organ — upon  its  graduftl  ond 
certain  loss  of  respect  irom  the  rountry — upon  ihe  present  itieffi- 
cacv  of  the  checks  which  PaTliamrnit,  antt  the  Opposition  in 
particulai',  ought  to  be  able  to  iinjiose  upon  tlio  con<liict  'if  a 
Ministry — upon  the  damage  and  disgrace  which  !he  country 
nndergnes  from  the  practical  prevalence  of  a  persuasion,  wUethCT 
jn«t  or  not,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Opposition  are 
not  prepared  to  run  the  risks  attending  ttie  resumption  of  oflire, 
and  which  influences  the  minds  of  bo  many  persons,  that,  when 
tome  cspilat  error  of  domestic  or  of  focei3;n  p'jlicy  is  denounced, 
the  attark  is  enervated  and  baffled  by  a  latent  impression  ihnt  Par- 
liament lias  no  choice,  as  the  Government  have  no  sucressors  in 
readiness  to  follow  them.  Whether  this  be  true  or  otheiwise  is 
Dot  the  question.  We  do  not  ourselves  share  in  the  belief,  that 
(he  present  Opposition  nould  flinch  from  the  responsibility  of 
a$«umtnv  the  governinenl  in  the  event  of  a  ministerial  crisis. 
But  that  belief  exists  and  operates,  at  least  so  far,  that  when  ii  casB 
arises,  like  that  of  the  Life  Pceraj^cs  or  tlic  American  rerriiiting 
question,  where  the  conduct  of  Ministers  is  wholly  without  defence. 
Parliament  has  not  been  able  to  punish,  because  it  has  not  ilariMl 
to  displace:  which  ineans^  in  other  words,  that  the  whole  oscmce 
of  our  I'arliajtientary  sv»tem  is  in  abeyance,  since  Its  working 
sbsulutely  depends  on  the  known  responsibility  of  theOpposition, 
which  again  itself  han^s  wholly  on  their  known  readiness  to  lake 
office.  VVilhout  tilts  tlie  counlry  has  no  adequate  guarnnJce  for 
either  the  lionesiy  or  the  prudence  of  their  criticisms  and  plans ; 
the  virtue  of  public  discussion  is  lost,  and  ministers  enjoy  ]HiWcr, 
or  what  Outiflit  to  bo  power,  without  the  ordinary  irtr'entivcB  to 
doinjwell,  winch  are  wholly  insfparable  frum  their  lial>ility  to 
dismissal  in  the  event  of  doing  ill.  Our  complaint  ihcreture 
is  wholly  practical,  and  is  founded  upon  the  twu  glaring  fact*, 
t,  that  Parliament  Ims  of  late  years  increasingly  lost  its  capo- 
:y  to  make  iirovision  fiir  the  legislative  wants  of  the  cminlry ; 
d,  secondly,  that  it  does  not,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
re  to  rail  the  minister  to  account,  when  it  thinkx  liim 
'.  Irom  its  ignorance  who  is  ready  lo  succeed  him,  and  it 
accordinitly  has  allowed  bim,  again  and  again,  to  rover  thr  dis- 
comfilure  of  the  debate  in  the  brilliant  victory  uf  the  division, 
Want  of  muttint  cnnfidencet  want  of  tle[in<"d  profession  of 
lltical  opinion,  the  unCerlaio  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  leader*, 
:e  yet  more  uncertain  inovemnnl  of  the  followers  who  should 
ibey,  and  the  action  and  reaition  of  each  of  these  causes  of 
s  and  Confusion   on  the  other,  seem,  to   be  the  evils  of 
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which.   We  ou^ht,    npart  from  all   coDsiJeration  of   leaningt  in 
politics  either  this  way  or  tW,  to  desire  the  reinoval. 

But  when  vie  spea.k  of  the  disorgnuis^tion  ot  the  old  rampo> 
sitioit  of  political  parties  as  an  evil,  and  of  the  irnnt  ol  clou 
political  PTofegaion,  let  us  not  conceal  frciin  ourselrcs  the  fat 
that  much  of  the  inconvenience  we  suffer  ought  U»  he  for  oi 
weigheil  b^  the  salisfartion  with  wliich  we  may  contempt 
its  c^uae.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Libei^l  aiid  OinsenTili 
parties  had  tnken  opposite  grouml  on  a  multitude  of  gresl  public 
questions.  Most  of  those  causes  of  difference  have  disappeaml 
by  ttie  settlement  of  the  questions  to  wliich  they  referred.  It  it 
not  true  that  the  triumphs  ha\e  boien  all  one  vi^y,  and  ibat  the 
more  Consen^ative  part  of  the  nation  have  disposed  of  the  contrti 
simplv  by  surrcntlennj^^  the  posts  they  defended.  Tlie  eTmI 
question  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade  was  at  no  time  really  > 
question  between  the  Conservative  ami  the  Liberal  parties.  U 
fronrbises  have  been  enlarged,  if  corporations  have  liem  re- 
fonnef],  if  Dissenters  liavc  been  relieved,  if  education  Iij%«  been 
more  powerfully  aidcdj  mainly  throngh  the  efforts  of  the  iJlKral 
parly,  on  the  otGer  hand  ecelesiastirnl  property  has  been  defrniled, 
the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords  upheld,  the  coiiatitLitioii 
of  the  House  of  Commons  shielded  from  violent  and  orpanie 
cban^es,  the  relative  rights  and  attitude  of  classes  inaijitainrd, 
principallv  thiougti  the  energ^y  nnd  determination  of  (^onscrrali 
politicians.  I3ul  the  inten'al  between  the  two  parties  hu, 
the  prnctical  solution  of  ao  many  contested  qupstions,  ln*en  v 
Ijreatlv  iiarrowcd.  Hi^  who  turns  from  Pall  Mall  lonard»  I 
Park  luetween  the  Reform  ami  Carlton  Clubs  will  perceive  i 
each  of  those  stately  fabrics  is  mirrored  in  the  windows  of 
other  ;.  and  it  may  occur  to  him,  with  horror  or  ainuscmeiit, 
according-  to  bis  temper,  that  these  mutual  rejections  of  ima™ 
set  up  in  rank  antagonism  to  one  nnother,  ronstitute  a  kind 
parable,  that  offers  to  us  its  ineanin^;^  as  we  read  with  conscience 
and  intelligenre  the  history  of  the  tJrae. 

No  man  ijhould  quarrel  with  fiis  own  blessiuffs  nn  account 
the  iucidental  inconveniences  with  whiuii  ihev  may  be  aeco 
pani'sd  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  lament  that  the  relaxe<l  and  divi*' 
slate  of  political  combinations  paralyses  the  Mouse  of  Comrai 
for  the  time,  we  musl  thankfully  record  that,  while  this  it  an 
witli  refei'ence  lo  the  duties  oi  the  future,  it  is  itself  n  si^  an 
result  of  ijood  achieved  in  the  recent  past,     Hiul  the  dxTclinr 

fiarttes  been   owing  to  mere  indifTcrenre  or  dis^tist,  our 
or  tb«  fact  wotild  have  been  unattended  with  eitbrr   hop* 
comfort ;  but  this   is   not  the  case.     It  is  due   to    ibf  tobrri 
lessons  of  experience  which  ench  party  b:«s  received,  and  wbi 
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hare  brought  about  a  general  abatement  of  f'xtrti'me  views  and 
an  abandonment  of  im practicable  purposes ;  it  is  due  to  the 
increased  degree  in  which  considerations  of  the  public  good  have 
ruled  the  mtnd  and  conduot  of  politicians  j  it  is  due  to  the 
pationt  ami  unwearied  labour  of  Parliamenl,  which  has  achieved 
since  the  Peace  uf  1}JI5^  and  since  llic  Reform  Act  of  1832,  ao 
many  great  legislative  exploits.  Alt  this  ia  true  political  and 
Social  progress  ;  and  it  is  progre&s,  moreover,  whicb  it  has  been 
mercifully  vouchsafed  to  Kngland  to  secure  during;  a  period,  the 
latter  part  of  whicli  has  been  disastrous  in  a  high  degree,  on  the 
continent  uf  Europe,  to  the  principles  of  orderly  and  regulated 
freedom. 

When  before  the  Dissolution  of  1852  thcGovcmmenl  of  Lord 
Derby  wag  assailed  by  its  aniagonisls  a*  'a  Government  without 
a  principle,'  Mr.  Disraeli  ingcnitmsly  replied  upon  the  Opposi- 
tion as  *  an  Opposition  without  a  cry,"  It  might  not  be  difficult 
r1  this  moment  to  puzzle  citlicr  side  of  the  Hou&e  by  asking 
tLe  Government  wliere  and  what  is  its  principle,  or  (he  Opposition 
wliere  and  what  is  its  cry. 

Undoubtedly  the  state  of  the  Conservative  party,  as  it  has 
been  ei;hibi(ed  on  many  occasion*  during  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  (let  us  give  as  instances  the  motion  with  respect  to 
ICars,  and  the  proceedings  with  regard  ti">  education  in  Irelacld^, 
cannot  be  satLsfartury,  either  toils  dechired  members,  or  to  those 
who,  aware  that  it  represenis  an  essentia.!  and  governing  element 
of  British  society,,  heartily  desire  to  see  it  fulfil  its  proper  poli- 
tical duly,  whetlier  in  or  out  qf  power;  namely,  thai  of  giving 
steadiness  to  the  onward  movement  of  society,  and  negotiating, 
>BS  it  were,  terms  of  peace  and  union  between  the  new  wants, 
esires,  and  necessities  Ibat  are  ever  springing  up  in  a  highly 
vitalized  society  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  august  institutions 
on  the  other,  by  which  England  yet  testifies  to  the  true  and  far- 
eighted  wisdom  of  the  elder  time,  and  exhibits  lo  the  world  a 
'solidity'  of  her  political  institutions,  not  less  remarkable  than 
that  of  her  soldiers  on  the  5e1d  of  bloody  battle. 

But  if  there  be  cause  for  dissatisfaction  in  Conservative  quar- 
ters, what  sliall  we  say  of  the  Liberal  party?  Graced  with  the 
Spoiia  opirrta  of  the  political  arena,  it  is  in  luxurious  possession  of 
all  the  ensigns  of  power,  and  of  all  the  machinery  for  beneficially 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  public  service.  It  likewise,  aa 
well  as  its  rival,  represents  a  powerful  lemlency  of  the  Knglisb 
mind ;  and,  though  its  unchecked  predominance  would  lie  full  of 
danger,  its  health  and  activity  are  needed  for  the  welfare  of  the 
body  politic;  and  the  only  sacrifice  we  shall  make  to  our  own 
principles  in  tjualifying  this  doctrine  is,  to  escpreaa  an  opinion 
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tiial,  il  we  ore  to  judge  (mm   the  fcseble  and  diKT^ditabW 
ner  o(  'its    present   wurking,    it    wuuld    be    far    moiie   raped-' 
able,   I'ar  more  ^useful  to  tlii:  ctiuntry,  and  uf  rounr^  tbuiMiw, 
far  more  at  ease   in   its   oun    cuiisc  iiriice,   upun   the   bcDclm   of 
Opposition.     Lord   Aberdceu  yvm   buid    enough,    on  astumln^i 
olfifc,  to  pronound  tbe  paradox,  tUal  any  GovenuncDl,  which  ^^| 
tbe&e  da^s  would  ubtaio  the  gonfiJence  of  the  r»uou_j,inu*l  wi^^ 
that  view  be  btjth  Cunservalive  and  Liberal :   but  ho  XoarlMsljr 
put  il  to  xht  nifiTihera  of  both  these  piliticol  pnrtics,  that  pulit-j 
end  proceediujES  su^h  as  t-hosi;  oX  the  session  of  lHA6  (oud  umt  of 
that  »essiou  anly)  are  neither  Conservative  uur  i.ib<?r«l ;  they 
hold  on  tu  each  of  these  only  by  its  besetting  vit  e  ;  tlicr  baire 
notl4ing   ot   the  Cop&ervative   character  except  its  inerlnesa,  and 
nothing  of  a  Liberal  oApcct  except  its  restlc^iKM.     To  the  Jugb> 
minded  men  of  all  parties  the  first  object  of  anxiety  must  be,  llnl 
they  may  indintaiD  their  traditions,   fulfil  tbeir  prumises,  tedcen 
iu  utiitre  the  expectiitions  laised  in  oppofcitjoo,  liuuuiit  lo  the      ' 
next  generalion  the  fntne  they  have  inherited  iVom  ibe  hut.    But 
wb&t  if  a  Governiiient   formed    nf  mcmberj   of   the   LibcnU 
Movement  parly  holds  plaee  For  several  years — and,  for  aught 
know,  it  may  he  in  Lord  Falmerstiin's  power  to  retain  the 
of  uthcG  till  Lo  has  turned  fuLii<8core-^whal  if,  when    retiiing. 
is  in  3  condition  to  point  to  few  useful  laws   enacted,  while  iti 
failuri-s  are  unnumbered  tn  domcjilic  legislalion^while  its  di- 
plomacy  has  kept  the  country   in  perpetual   hot  walcrt-,  and  Iws 
rendeied   necessary  the    inaintciiancc    oi   costly    cstabtiiduiMiiu, 
which  a  belter  state  of  foreiirn   relnliuos   would   have  enabled 
Parliament  to  rc<lucc  ;  and  while  lis  admitiislration  cf  patruoag*', 
es{>ecially    uf  ecclesiasEJcal    patri>iia;i(?,   has    been  iltxrplv    tninird 
with  tbe  nepotism  wLich,  not  k'^s  than  fiuancial  hliititi. 
fechienesfi,  appciifs  to  stick  like  a  hamatle  to  all  Whi^jr,  \^ 
tiqd    Whi^like  ndniinistralions ;    and    to  mar   the    digniiv 
political  virtues,   tu  which    that  parly  is  without  doubt,  hi*i  > 
ally  at  least,  entitled   to  lay  claim?     VVc  cannot  indeetl  rcfu?. 
a^ee  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  us  he  i»  reported  to  have  sjH;ken  <ju  lUe 
Soth  of  July,   in   thinkin;;   thul  a  party  which  is   thus  rt<nij'n"Nl 
with  the  titles  and  the  patronage  of  oflice,  and  whitli. 
dition  ul  enjoying- tbein,  allows  its  own  professions    !•.  .,l-^^ 

gotten,  its  principles  tu  lie  in  abeyance^  and  iis  very  natn*^  M^^ 
become  a  by-wurd  for  weakness — slowly,  perhaps,  hut  infalUbl^^^^ 
undermines  tlic  ultimate  fouDdations  of  it^  power  iii  their  prapei 
seat,  namely,  the  public  mind,  and  may  hereafter  have  to  pay, 
by  whole  decades  of  exclusJun  from  power,  for  cverv  single  ses- 
sion of  those  during-  which  the  lille  to  po»sessiun  hu  not  liecn 
fairly  earned  by  diligence  and  success  correspoiuling  with  lu 
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litsti  responsibililie»  &iid  its  great  opportunities.  The  lla<1ical 
and  iticlcpcntleiit  Liberal  party  has  lung  practised  n  hat,  lo  speak 
pluinly,  wc  must  cfJl  a>Q  impusturc  on  iht  country,  hj  its  auDual 
»ham-figbt  f*n  the  Ballot:  it  Is  now  practising,  perbap«  uncon- 
sciuBslv,  a  deceit  not  less  ^niss  upon  itself:  fur,  bj  standing; 
before  tlie  country  as  primarily  answeraMe  for  the  feebleness 
and  effctenuss  oi  parltaineiitarv  action,  it  will  speedily  lose  the 
bt-st  part  i>£  whatever  qualified  hold  it  mav  have  upon  the  public 
I       respect. 

'  Some  of  those  observers  uf  pubbc  afiairs  who  miglit  agree  with 

us  in  lamenting  tliB  present  decadence  of  Parliament,  and  even 
in  perceiving  a  conncxitm  hetween  lljat  decadeucc  and  the  dis- 
organi&Ml  «tate  of  the  yld   party  coniiesions,  may  see  «  shorter 
way,   than    ne  uursch^e*  dn,  tti  tt^ecLual  impruvcment.      'I'hey 
perhaps  think  that,  after  all.  the  simple  cure  lies  in  the  recon- 
itruction  of  what  is  called  the  'old  Cuitsi'^rvalivc  party/      Ainung 
^—ibe  aauinalies  ami  solecisms  of  the  Lower  House  in  its  present 
^Hs>nclitiun,  one  of  the  greatest,  without   doubt,   ia  the  position  of 
^^tliose  gentlemen  who   paas   by  the  appellation  of  Feelites,  and 
I       who,  ejected    from    office   by  their  scruples  and  difficulties    in 
respect  to  the  Scbastopol  Committee,  have  since  maintained  an 
attitude  which  the  country,  as  represented   by  its  press,   plainly 
considers  to  be  erjuivocal.    AIoriKiver  it  is  plain  that,  amon^  ail  the 
outliers  from  the  ^eat  parlies,  none,  not  even  Lord  John  Russell, 
so  powerfully  tend  to  prolong  the  existing  state  ot  general  weak- 
ttess,  and   the  relaxation  tn  party  urganisation.     Nut  that  they 
I      arc  powerful  either  in  their  numbers  or  in  the  general  fovour, 
bui    lliat  by  their    traditions,  if   hot    by  their  characters,   they 
happen  to  have  points  uf  contact  and  of  sympathy,  rather  marked 
in  their  character,  with  gentlemen  sitting  on  boili  sides  of  tbe 
^iJouse  who   own   no  general    political    n-onneiion  with  tbcDl.      It 
^nva$  certainly  ciiaracteristic  of  Sir  Itobcrt  Feel  to  combine  fear- 
lessness in  regard  to  administrative  changes  with  no  small  dread 
of  constitutional  innovation.     Whctliet  governed   by  a  sujK-rS'ti- 
tious  adtjGren4.'c  to  the  maxims  of  their  leader,  or  whetlier  really 
nnd  conscientiously  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  the  Feelite  ex- 
Alitmters  are  seen  to  take  a  more  forward  place  than  tbe  Gorem- 
irient    in  regard    \o  many    (juestions   of  administrative   refgnn  ; 
while  on  the  other  band,  in  cases  such  as  tbe  resolutions  of  Lord 
Jolin  Russell  on  education,  or  the  bill  for  the  retirement  of  the 
two  bjsliops,  they  arc  found  among  the   loudest  denouncers  of 
unge,  as   being  dangerous,  or   undefined,  or  not  warranted  by 
e  pleas  that  are  urged  in  its    favour.     They  thus  opctatc  as 
\s  of  party  connexion,  in  a  manner  and  degree  for  which 
mere  uumben  or  persona)  qualities  would  not  account :  each 
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of  these  kinds  of  occasioa  alternately  seeming  to  plaoe  ibe  Pedile 
politicians  in  relations  viiih  various  int-mbers  of  Ibc  tvru  parties 
as  close  ii9,  or  even  foi'  the  moment  closer  than,  ihost  in  whick 
they  may  habitually  stanil  to  tbetr  own  rccognisctl  Iradcr*. 

Perteiving  clearly,  as  we  do,  the  evils  of  a  posicioit  which  caa- 
not  we  apprehend  be  satisfactory  either  to  those  who  nhsene 
those  who  hold  it,  we  shall  not  jump  to  the  cont.'lusion  that 
rests  with    these  gentlemen,  or  with  any  one  else,   to  abate  ti 
nuisaote   hy  any  act  uf  their  volition.     Of  the  jealousies  an 
suspiciijiis    inevitably    characteristic    of    a    Parliajut-nl    nithaul 
pnities  thorouglily  organised,  a  larger  share  perhajts  alights  uo 
the  party  now  supposed  to  be  led  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  than  on  any 
other  flags,  knol,  or  clique  of  politidaos  whatever.  And  it  shot 
he  remembereil   that  in  general   neither  jealousy  n»r  suspiei 
can  be  o^'ercome  by  any  meftsures  talccn  for  the  purpose  of  ovei 
coining   them  ;   tliey  can   only  be  disarmed   by  the  moie  natu 
and   spontaneous  action  of  events  moving^  in  their  t»wn  toune] 
and  hy  the  slow  and  silent,  but  powerful,  influence  of  conside 
tions  of  the  public  interest  upon  judgment  and  conaciencr,  which 
in  the  long  run,  though  not  always  at  tltc  moment,  determine  the 
nrtlon  of  political    parly.     It   is  plain  that  those  who  arc  now 
dissociated,  either  wholly  or  pnrfiaUj*,  and  either  on  Itu*  one  Mile 
ol  the  House  or  on  the  other,  from  the  leading  parties,  ou;;Iil,  If 
they  are  ever  a»aici  to  he  found  in  the  ranks,  to  be  fonnd  in  ihyse^^ 
ranks  where  their  sympathies  may  principally  lie  ;   niul  iJie  qtie^H 
lioD  which  ranks  those  are  must  comjnonly  receive  its  aiiiwer^^ 
partly  indeed  from  the  tempers  of  individuals,  but  chictly  from 
the  course  of  public  afTnirs,  and  from  the  IcndeiKy  of  this  grrftt 
question  or  of  that  to  gvon  fur  the  llaie  to  a  paiaroount  and  cum- 
uiiinding    impoitanec    in    its    bearing   on    the    inteiratB   of  llie 
counlry. 

Mindful,  in  one  respect  at  least,  of  the  modesty  which  beftti 
our  calling,  we  sliall  not  presume  to  attempt  poJatiag  out  par- 
ticular modes  in  which  the  existing  confusions  can  be  cleared,  and 
the  motley  mob$  of  the  House  of  Commons  restored  to  something 
more  resembling  the  old,  costumed,  niid  regimental  cbararlrr  nf 
its  aceuslomed  organisation:  hut  we  shall  throw  together,  in 
general  terms,  a  few  propositions  which  appear  lo  us  lo  be  pWrd 
□early  beyond  dispute. 

First  of  all  then  the  constituencies,  as  we  hare  intimated  obore, 
do  not  appear    to  fee),  as    their  representatives    have  fell,  the 
debililating  and  disorganising  influences  so   patent    wtthtn  the 
I  walls  of  Parliament.     Whether  they  have  or  have  n*>t  distiitctivc 

^H      oplnidiis — whether  they  seek  or  do  nut  seek  separate  ajid  uppoaiis 
^B      ends — whether  the  antagonist  candidates  can  or  connut  succeed 
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ilnpat-ling  tu  their  respective  tpeecbek  and  addresses  a  decent 
amount  of  difference— it  is  beyond  a!l  doubt  that,  as  the  con- 
slitu(;rifie3  have  been,  so  they  mean  to  rontinue^  divided  as  Con- 
servative and  Libi^ml  respectively  ;  and  none  of  the  wizarJB  of 
Peelisin,  itv  of  FVimerstoniEm,  or  of  ManclL^stRrism,  or  of  Ad- 
ministrative Reform,  or  of  Voluntaryism,  or  of  any  other  persona], 
Intprmediale,  sectional,  or  hybrid  creed,  will,  at  leaat  in  OUT  day, 
dislodge  them  from  the  impregnable  stronghold  of  their  set  dec- 
tion^'frin^  Ijabitsand  ideas,  commonly  as  simple  and  homogeneous 
as  the  colours  which,  in  the  dnya  when  such  things  were,  used  tOi 
distinj^ulsli  the  flags  and  ribands  c]f  contending  parties. 

Secondly,  while  the  electioneering  gear  tontinuea  to  he  miieh  in 

e  same  Working  order  as  it  was,  it  is  plain  that  a.  public  opinion 
h«s  for  many  years  been  forming  itself  both  brond  and  deep — 
faruculer  in  some  respecis  and  deeper  too  than  the  limits  of  parly 
org'anisation.  This  public  opinion  is  considerably  adverse  to 
speeiilfiliun  or  constitutional  changes,  but  is  disposed  to  view  ivltli 
great  favour  all  active  and  efficient  p;ovcmment,  comparatively 
careless  from  which  party  such  a  lioon  lo  the  country  oifiy  proceed. 
Ballot  is  moonshine  ;  even  the  Church  Hate  ag:ttation  seems  to  have 
reference  principally  to  the  hustings  ;  nolwdy  cares  to  try  and  turn 
the  Bishops  out  of  Parliament  5  the  Cuunty  Rate  is  slill  imposed 
and  spent  hy  a  non-elective  body  ;  the  unpaid  magistracy,  the  law 
of  succession  to  landed  property,  the  hereditary  peerage,  the 
Established  Church,  are  politically  tranquil — no  storm  whistles 
found  their  ears,  TfiCd  one  of  the  two  great  parties,  we  venture 
to  predict,  will  acquire  the  predominance  in  Parliament  and  in 

e  country,  which  succeeds  in  impressing  the  public  mind  ivith 
the  beUef  that  jt  is  most  deeply  and  eamestly  impresse^l  with  the 
rigtit  (a  right  not  the  less  real  because  indeterminate)  of  the  people 
to  what  is  called  good  government,  and  that  it  is  also  most  largely 
g^ifted  with  the  qualities  necessary  to  enable  it  to  satisfy  that 
right  and  the  reasonable  desires  which  attend  it. 

Thirdly,  as  respects  the  system  of  policy  and  conduct  which  we 

ve  endeavoured  tO  express  by  the  term  goud  government,  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  the  Parliamentary  field  was  more  open,  less 
thronged  with  labourers.  Happily  restored  from  war  to  peric«,  we 
want  efficient  establishments,  with  a  just  and  strict  ccuiiouiy  ;  and 
this  demand  undoubtedly  involves  the  searching  and  clrcuin&jiect 
recimsicieration  of  almost  the  whole  of  our  military  arrangements. 

t  some  period,  wc  may  be  certain,  the  merely  demagogic  cry  for 
noiny  will  arise,  and  we  can  only  be  well  prepared  lo  meet  it 

hen  it  cotnes  by  placing  ourselves  before  its  arrival  in  a  con- 
Ition  to  show  that  the  public  gel  value  for  the  int.mcy  which 
they  are  colled  upon  to   spend.      We  want,  again,  that    high- 
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mjodcd  and  temperate  foreigTi  pollcv,  wliicli  Beekinj;  prsrr  smj 
it  through  honour,  wliich  abhors  the  spirit  of  intenncvl'llli 
wliicli  trusts  liberally  till  it  has  found  cause  to  be  mistrusif 
whicli  disdains  under  all  circunislMicea  sublerfuge  anil  evasi. 
and  which  is  coreful  above  all  things  that  its  barJc  shall  nnl 
worse  than  its  bite.  We  want  a  rlean-handed  and  <li8ini^rr 
administration  of  pattonagc,  and  a  frank  and  full  practical  iu3. 
mission  of  the  truth  that,  »8  in  tlie  judg;ment  of  Mr.  Uurkf,  jwni- 
niony  was  a  vmgniim  vevfiffaf,  so  purity  and  efficiency  in  the  jiublic 
establjsbtnents  are  amon^  the  best  props  of  "^ovemmeni.  We 
wont  theinninteniinceof  the  public  credit  at  the  highest  ptiiiil,  and 
of  the  public  revenue  in  a  condition  fully  tr>  meet  all  the  dcmamk 
of  the  service  of  Her  Majesty.  We  miglit  pass  U>  other  mbjecff, 
suctl  as  the  reform  of  tbn  law,  the  great  Indian  question,  the  im- 
provement of  the  provisiim,  as  far  aa  the  law  can  improve  it,  f« 
the  discharge  by  the  Church  of  her  holy  duties ;  hut  paasinp  oo 
from  parliculnrs,  we  wi]l  venture  tnadd  tt'ft  want,  most  of  all.  th»l 
a  character  of  seriousness  and  earnestness  should  be  cnre  innn: 
impressed  lipon  ti)e  proceeding's  of  the  Parliament,  and  ilmt,  Ifii 
is  determined  to  retain  its  privilege  of  laugbing  at  bad  spoken 
jokes,  at  least  it  will  not  allow  its  whole  proceedings  t*i  ft»iimc 
the  chimrler  o{  a  had  joke  put  into  action.  The  pnrlv  that  sHjiII 
most  resolutely  embark  in  this  career,  and  shall  at  the  ssinr-  time 
most  Bte:>dily  ilisrounlmatice  ^)\  peddling  and  tampering  wiih  ihc 
venerated  institiitionsof  the  country,  will,  we  believe,  soon  he  the 
nppcrtrinat  party  in  public  estimfitinn,  and  in  the  influence  nwl 
power  which  that  estimation  never  fails  to  confer. 

There  is  one  more,  and  that  an  organic  question,  which  we 
would  willingly  have  avoided,  hut  on  which  we  arc  ouinpelte*)  t«t 
touch  ;  it  is  tbnt  of  the  attitude  and  of  the  potilicaL  rights  of  oat 
Roman  Catholic  fcllow-subjctts.  This  journal  has  vi^Pircil  urilii 
little  favour  the  recent  movement  of  which  Mr,  Spthoner  has  been 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  coiisiientious  ami  determined 
organ;  but  ne  see  plainly  that  the  course  of  events  nit  presr 
tonds  to  pive  to  that  movement  a  force  and  a  success,  which 
Would  gladly  see  it  deprived  of  all  tlaim  wlmlever  t«»  attain 
ixiasmiicb  as  we  cannot  regard  the  contingency  of  its  triumph 
without  serious  mlspivinps  for  the  permanencv  of  the  pn  ■  ■•■ 
ecclesiastical  setllement  in  Irehmil,  We  thi  ni>t  mean  Um'  ■ 
p(!o]*le  of  ibis  country  are  grow  in;2:  more  inloJemut — far  <»thrn»  ise ; 
but  our  meaning  is,  that  the  whole  course  and  policy  of  I 
Church  of  Rome,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  Ihc  gross  and  ia  det 
partakes  so  much  of  the  character  of  a  perpetual  prui 
and  so  seriously  tends  to  raise  the  question,  which  ni  ■ 
the  Very  last  necessity  «hould  induce  us  to  revive,  oi  Hit*  it* 
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tency  of  Romaa  Catholics,  believing- and  above  all  pmctising- 
accorduig  to  the  present  fashion  of  tbeir  Churcli,  for  the  <lue 
discbarsc  of  pqliticai  rigr^i's.  When  we  luok  abTcMLt  we  see  that 
Church  as  the  odious  oppressor,  tbruu^h  the  Papal  Government,  of 

e  Roman  people,  as  the  darkling  conspiralor  against  the  wise 

veruuieat  aad  infant  Liberties  of  Sardinia^  as  the  1rain4.:ker  who 
Austria  purchases  the  revival  of  the  imniunities  of  tliP  middle 

es  for  a  consideration  not  stated  in  the  deed,  but  we  fear  well 
Dnderfttood  to  be  the  determineii  support  of  injustice.  The 
monstrous  and  unheard-of  extravagances,  to  which  she  hns  rerenlly 
ushed  hcT  theolog>\  are  matters  oi  a  leas  direct,  but  still  a 
indred.  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  English  mind.     But  what  is 

lost  pmsimate  and  most  tierioua  tu  us  is,  the  ^cat  and  deleterious 
change  which  has  passed  in  our  onn  country  upon  the  mind  of 
her  thul  says  she  never  chang'es,  A  band  of  proselytes,  bred  in 
the  Churrb  of  England,  hare  pfissed  within  the  Papal  hurders, 
and  seem  to  hnvc  carried  with  thecn  a  flame  of  ulLrniiiDrit.ine 
'auaticism  that  has  already  g-iven  a  new  face  to  the  Anj»h>lluinan 
y.  The  readers  of  our  history  are  well  aware,  that  in  former 
,ea  this  narrow  portion  of  the  Romish  pale  was  under  the  full 
■way  of  al!  the  milder  and  tempeririif  iiiBuenres,  wliich  have 
often  so  benencially  softened  and  restrained  the  peculiar  liabilities 
of  thai  communion,  and  havc^  in  particular,  assisted  to  establish, 
when  they  have  been  dominant,  a  ronsidernble,  cr  even  a  cordial, 
Larinony  between  it  and  die  secular  pgwer,  Bui  the  case  has 
always  been  widely  different,  w]ien  the  ultramontane  or  high 
Papal  opinions  have  prevailed.  Kven  these,  however,  have  of  lale 
received  a  new  and  portentous  development  lliroUgh  tiie  system 
of  whiit  is  called  'direction,"  Under  this  system,  the  Roman 
Catholic  who  follows  it  ^oes  to  Lis  jiricst  not  only  to  assist  his 
constlence  jn  disburdening  ilseU'  ft»r  the  p;ist,  but  to  take  orders 
from  him^we  am  call  tliein  nothing  less  without  fulling  short  of 
the  truth — as  to  the  line  of  condiut  he  shall  pursue  in  all  the 
rat)et  »iicred  relations,  the  most  intimate  aii'l  dt-licate  <lnfies  of  life. 
For  example,  supposing  him  to  be  a  person  who  has  recently 
fallen  iniu  the  toils  of  ihe  Romish  Church,  it  is  frum  the  priest 
that  he  henrs  how  he  is  lu  deal  with  his  oWu  wjle  aiirl  ciilldren, 
and  what  compulsion  or  coercion  he  may  or  must  use  with  them 
for  ihcir  soul's  health.  When  he  has  heard,  he  has  only  to  obey  5 
or,  at  lpa$t,  the  cise  is  not  much  mended  in  the  eves  of  Kngliab- 
men,  if  we  ai'c  apprised  that  he  has  still  an  appeal  from  the  priest 
to  the  hishop,  and  from  the  bishop,  in  the  last  resori,  to  ihe  Pope. 

ow  We  do  not  speak  lightly  or  nt  inndoni  when  wesriy,  lb:it  this 

n  Kn^land  at  this  moment;  a  system 
e  in  its  operation  on  the  mind  lo  n 
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contract  of  sale  or  slav'eiy  for  the  body,  which  our  laws  rclaxe 
to  rccnj^ise.  If  the  domestic  relations,  if  tbe  conjagkl  and 
paternal  afTGctions  of  educatetl,  of  it  may  be  liigh-Iwr"  •uhji-ct* 
of  lier  Majesty  are  thus  given  over  into  ttic  absulute  cutitjij<l  of 
llie  I'opc  aiul  liis  mjrmiJons,  we  can  well  jmlg*?  w!iat  sorl  of 
freedom  will  remain  for  tlic  discharge  of  duties  merely  patiltc 
und  political^  and  liotv  the  worat  cliai^^  of  Mr.  Spooocr  and  of 
Exeter  Hall  are  likely  to  be  more  than  justified.  Wc  woold 
earnestly  hope  thai  a  gentler  and  a  better  spirit  mny  yet  cotni^  tu 
prevail  orer  tlie  extravagant  unruliness  of  iheBe  bieiarchical 
tendeiK-ies.  We  are  confident  that  there  are  etilE  niaiiy  memben 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  join  m  thii  desire.  If  it  he  folfiElii-d, 
tben  wc  may  yet  see  tolerable  pence  maintained  bctwocn  (h« 
Roman  CathoHcit  of  this  country  and  the  British  Cimatitubon ; 
but  if  otherwise,  then  we  fear  the  ciiotests,  wbicb  <Mlf  blhcn 
w;iged  so  long  and  so  bitterly^  wUl  «rc  long  be  painfully  reTived. 
In  thnt  unhappy  case  we  predict  timt  one  among  the  nuiin  ro«- 
cUtiuns  cxai'led  by  the  British  people  from  its  ruli?rs,  n{  whatrvfrr 
politicul  coinplexiun,  will  be  this — thut  Ihey  shall  t»ke  caic  tliat 
the  privilegp  uf  shoring  in  the  ailmitiistratiun  of  a  free  govcni- 
meut  shfill  be  cxt«nd?d  only  to  tlic  free  ;  and  thai  thv  Kooun 
Pontiff,  lh<ni^b  he  mi^ht  have  co-religionists,  khall  nut  bare  serf* 
or  slaves,  in  the  Great  Council  of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  ibe 
British  Empire. 
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Abd-el-Kaoer,  35C. 

Addison's    remarks    on  pbjUOgnoiBj, 
452. 

Aleunder  the  Great,  101. 

Algeria,  tee  Algiers. 

Algient,  tbe  French  colony  in,  831 — 
variet/  of  popoUtion,  33^1— as  a 
military  school,  i&,— outward  appear- 
anc<;,  334 — of  the  people,  335 — the 
country,  337— the  Saiiel,  ift.  —  the 
Metid^  ilt.  —  Blidah  and  Hoimt 
Alios,  338— the  Sahara,  Tdl.  and 
Kabylia,  339—  Constantia,  ib.  —  the 
SchelifF,  340  — extent  of  the  French 
possessions,  342  —  chasm  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  history 
of,  343  — Moors  and  Turks,  844 — 
Barbarossa,  34  S— expedition  tuTunis, 
ib. — effect  of  OB  Al^jiers,  346 — Beys 
and  Deys,  347 — Christian  alarery,  il>. 
— Tangier,  350 — Lord  Eunouth's  ex- 
pedition, 350 — Solame's  account,  A. 
— submission  of  the  Dey,  353 — the 
French  invasion,  Hj. — the  ZooaTes, 
355— Abd-el-Kader.SSS— &11  of  Con- 
stanliu,  357 — extirpation  of  Arabs, 
368  — Marshal  St.  Aruand,  35$  — 
surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader,  360  — 
Revolution  of  )(i4S,  360— the  eoup 
d'4tat,  363  —  arrest  of  Clumgamier, 
ib.  —  the  African  generals,  363  — 
natural  prodncts  and  social  condition 
of  (he  colonj',  364 — com  and  fruits, 
ib. — wools,  silks,  &C.,  365— aoil  and 
climate,  366— means  of  communica- 
tion wiih,3C7 — KOTemmeat  of,  368 — 
different  races  of  inbabitsnU,  369. 
erica,  diplomatic  dispntM  with,  235 

"^  her  accusation  against  England, 
~— Central  America,  ti.— the  Mos- 
.  o  Protectorate,  »6.— early  history 
1?^*2^^  —  parliamentary  debate  flu, 
'^'  treaty  with  Spain,  341 — renewal 
y~r  Protectorate,  ib.  —  coronation 
°\  !^*  chief,  242— disputed  dsims  to 
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the  San  Juan  station,  244— American 
interference,  2-16  —  Sir  H.  Bulwer, 
24S— the  Bulwer  and  Clayton  Treaty. 
249— our  right  to  occupy,  251— our 
object  considered,  253 — effect  of  the 
treaty  of  1850  on  Bridsh  possession*, 
257 — claim  to  Rnatan,  258— mistaken 
negociationt.  359  —  tbe  treaty  con- 
fined to  republics  of  Central  America, 
263 — Ruatan.  ib.  —  lumuiary  of  the 
case,  264— diipntes  not  to  be  settled 
on  tbe  American  construction  of  tbe 
treaty,  2U5— their  policy  of  expan- 
sion explained,  266 — annexation,  ib. 
—consequences  of  a  war,  267 — ad- 
jostment  of  Grejtown  aad  tbe  Moa- 

2nito  territory,  268 — Bridsh  Hon- 
uras,  270— ou  our  claim  to  Ruatan, 
270  — the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill, 
272 — its  operation  in  America,  374 — 
conduct  t^  Mr.  Crampton,  ib.  —  of 
Mr.  Mar«y,  276 — of  the  Attomev- 
General,  278  —  dismisaal  of  Mr. 
Crampton,  280  —  renewal  of  dipl» 
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— in  sdCure,.  ib.  —  corpulentj'  *ijd 
leuineas,  W^ — the  Ikssu.  407  —  the 
hrain,  itt.  —  siit\  449 — farms  of  sar- 
faci',  472 — forebi'Bds,  473 — the  hiiir, 
47C — the  faeu,  477 — llie  nose,  [6,— 
t'je*,47S— *yc')irowK,4$t — ihfniflulh, 
4ea— ihe  chili.  483--tbe  car,  i*,— ihe 
hand.  434  — tlio  foot,  4S8  —  general 
juclginc'ut,  490. 
Police  Force,  Mcipopolitaa,  the,  IfiCI— 
the  old  iTBiem,  li.— TfiitthmFti  and 
thief-calcners,  i6. — horse-patrol,  liil 
— Mr.  Ph'1'.s  proposed  reform.  lij^J — 
lb<.>  uc-w  fgrce,  lliS^lirEl  collisiou 
with  ilie  mob,  ifi.— Birenrtli  of  the 
force,  1G4 — extent  Of  the  tlistrict,  ih, 
—^visions  and  duties.,  1G5 — niouuted 
police,  167 — tbt  city,  I'ft.— ScotianJ 
Vjirtl,  Itifr— [o6l  prcperry  office,  169 
— drill  in  jr-gTouhd,  iS. — tntinilij;  fltid 
inslruclioii  oF  rtcruits,  I'l.i — ibi?  si-c- 
tioQ'hou^t,  171 — •■  Louduci  moll,  17.1 
— how  dlspiilled,  1 74 — dcleotivtt,  tb. 
— iLnecdoles,  I7R— *ToIly-h«Thom|i- 
lon,"  ifi. — thieves,  180 — swdl-soob,  ih. 
— tlifir  cowardice.  182 — tlie  modui 
opt^nmdi,  l.8:i — oiuiubo*  puseagea, 

184— chun-h-go*r<,  1 6 C—fll op-lifted, 
iit. — alamxifi  the  plaie,  187— honae- 
brealKL'Ti,  I  ^S —plants  twd  puUingv- 
upv  lg9  —  brgnrs,  19 1  —  domenic 
habiu,  IQ4 — uic  admlDismiian  of 
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jnstice,  IDS  —  I3ow  StKet,  197  — 
Tbames.  ib. — Wersbip  Street,  ib,~ 
Marlboraugh  Btrreti  19S— ibc  poor- 
\\ot,  ih. — Fe«s,  ppDiiltleS,  &.t.,  199, 

Polire  in  lUiuian  Stall's,  MS. 

Port'Roya],  pu  C.  A.  SaiTitc-BetiTe, 
491— tb«  moEiaatery  »f,  491i— Mother 
Anp5lii|uc,  493 — commuDiCy  of  goods 
esubL'uhed,  490 — e^dugion  9dA  sepii' 
nittoR.  4D7 — '  the  (lay  of  the  "wickei,' 
ib, — till.'  Arnould  fiimiEj,  4!l& — Maa- 
buiisoi),  IJOO— reception  of  Mother 
Augi^li4ae at,  .VU— ri-iuni  of  Madnuie 
d'£tr4e«.  B">3 — retrtiat  to  Pouloise, 
Sna — return  to  the  coovent,  ib. — 
<lis(?ipliuc,  5D4— Alih^  deSniBt'Cyrau, 
ib. — change  of  residtuce,  SiS^resig- 
Pstioti  of  Angdliaue,  t6.— indignitiM 
offifred  to,  -'i07— t*  Miilire.  &0«— hin 
bralh*r«,  G09— aiTMi  itf  Sftiui-nyran, 
510  —  bis  rt'lcHSi-,  5lii  —  Ti^iiors  of 
rank  at  Port  lloypl,  SI3— rftiim  of 
the  DUUG  to  tb{>  tields^  314— Ja»]Cic- 
Itcte  pD»ifaI,  I'A. — JiiiiKuism,  hlH. 

Prerognti^u  of  ihe  Crown  in  eroatitiji 
lifcpeemgps,  na3, 

PnritBDG,  the,  113. 

PythagoraA,  thf  character  of,  61. 

n. 

RomAn  OitboUcs,   political  rights  of, 

SfiS, 

nriiian  State,  tfie,  from  181.1  to  IS50, 
\iy  j_:uigi  C.  I-'ariiii,  315  — pspul  go- 
vi'mmuut,  it. — Conftnlvi,  aie  — Eu- 
roptftu  rwoiniuetidBtLouri,  217— p&p&I 
niltD«PiJ*r^a  31$ — pusltioD  of  the  rope, 
SI9  — the  LegntCf.  2M— Teuaiilii**, 
SSI— admin L«trul ion  of  the  l&w,  ib. — 
Cfiinhia)  jufi^pniiipnpt,  122.1^-cnse  of 
BaTtoliicoi,  3l*4 — Austrian  riftowr,  ib, 
—  torture,  3SS — ■thesiimmary  pnoecM, 
ib. — eeel£'siu5tiral  privilege,  227^ 
the  Inqntsitioo,  tfi. — powers  TMied 
in  the  poliee,  SM— the  t'arlu  di  Si- 
eun.'isa,  5"i9^-«pi(;5,  9Sli — e«ecutittls, 
331— flna-ncial  difficulties,  asa- pen- 
Bions,  2.TJ— liriVrv  ^nd  corniptiflti, 
lA-^-wosorship  of  the  prcw.  'IIH. 

Jtomi!,  Ancieut,  (i«0|irapby  of,  41 A^- 
Dr.  Smith 'b  Dictionary,  rt.  —  Mr. 
Oyer's  tnide  ois,  (ft,— «.n  the  difws- 
tion  of  the  Via  I<iia,  41? — pugilion  of 
thi!  Couitiium,  41S — of  tU«  Cupiio- 
liuc  Hill,  4LJ<l— iu^aull  of  tbL-  IJapifol 
by  the  Vitellians,  423  —history  i>f  the 
city,  -4^7 — gi-ologieal  foriiiatioiii,  4ill 
—the  Tiller,  430_ilie  Seven  Hilla, 
441— fortificatiguE,  432 — habiDtioua, 
ia3— Mrcete,-134— Abftiibet  of  towen, 
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it. — rebuililinp,   Mb — improvtmtnta 

of  Augustus,  lb. — great  ci-nflngrntion 

of  Nuro.  437 — his  improvements,  '•■38 

— theFlaminian  plain, 43'J — oltstiidca 

to  the  L-xtfuiion  of  \he  siitiurbs,.  441 

—  ex aggp rated   accounts   of   nadaut 

r  writers,  443 — the  Aurvliun  w&Us,  444 

' — population,,  4-lA— area,  ib. — h&bita 

nf  the   people,   440 — Qitaag  of  eub- 

■istence,  443— raplil  dtcny  of  lioine, 

4S0. 

Ruiiuin,.  the  ifUnd  of,  SG9,  £70;  and  see 

America.     - 
HuE»eU,  IjordJ.,  admmUtratiou  of,  531. 


Sahd  hilU,  the  range  of,  near  Algiers, 

33  r. 

SwutL^-Bvuve,  C.  A.,  'Van  Koja!,'  par, 
491. 

SavunarolB,  the  Life  and  Martjrdoiu 
of,  t— chancier  of,  considered,  ib,— 
fitDiil^  history  of,  3— birth  aad  pe- 
caliarcties,  jA.- — enlcfi  the  Dominioon 
content,  4 — letter  to  his  father,  iVj. 
— poetry  of,  3 — geatml  chtiracter.  li 
— pnific^hing  at,  8— at  Florence,  10 — 
the  Pa*«  cunspiracy,  1 1 — state  of  the 
pnpflcy,  12 — preaohiiifs:  at  Si.  Murk's, 
13 — iHoppoiutud  prior,  IS — Ix-'baviuur 
towards  Loremo  de'  Medid,  it.  — 
preochea  at  Bologna,  IB— ruforma- 
tions,  ib. — invafiiou  flf  Florence  by 
Chark-8  VIII.,  19  —  government  of 
i^TOQiirok,  yl— consiiiiKlou  of,  3:!— 
Iiiu  Bermoiic  26  — chamctcriBti-es  of 
his  dij(|ueiici.',  2G— gift  of  prophecy, 
•J7  —  the  '  Coinpfndi um  Ifevelaiio- 
nutii,'  itn. — diciiuJicinUiPDS  sgniu&t  the 
clerj^y.  29 — vices,  31— ^rtal  chcngc 
wrought  by  his  preaehiiijg.  tit. — or^ 
gai^izntion  of  a  youthful  police,  32 — 
the  Caroivul.  33— slaw  of  religion  m 
Home  and  Florence,  ib, — Pope  .'Uex- 
AnAer  VI.,  :n  —  briefe  and  excom- 
miiaicatioB,  3.'i-37  — extrftcl*  from 
si-rmons,  37 — proccSHions,  Jfi^-ceases 
lo  bt!  ^IcBT-general,  40— a  caraivHl 
pjre,  ib.~aa  Adverse  signory,  42 — 
the  papal  hull.  i*. — the  plague  ia 
Florejice,  43 — defiance  of  th«  Pope, 
44— caniivai  proceMions,  Is^-appcal 
lo  Chrisbnulom  against  the  Vope,  47 


— cetiBcs  lo  prcacli.  4B— <mi««  'i 
thf  Franciscans,  Tfi.— nUttci  M  ! 
Mark's,  sa- arrest  of  Sovonarola, 
— papal  lirief,  i6.^tortare  amd  a 
inination,  ib.,  5S — scQteaw  W>d  ei 

CUtioil,5T— r*^^!!!!!!^!!!!*!!^^" 

considered,  53. 
Scbeliff  river,  Ihc,  340, 
ScoU,  Sir  Walter,  a«iial  of  *otJjor*lu| 

of  the  Wav«rl(ty  Novel*  hy,  3ci2. 
Ship-Qioney,  las  of,  lir.. 
quavery,  Curiftian,  in  Algivn.  **T. 
SiDtth,    Dr.  W„  Dictionary  of  Greek 

and  Koman  Geognphy,    edited  by, 

416;  and  ««  Home, 
Sophists  of  Greece,  defence  of,  by  Mr. 

Grote,  9], 
St.  Armiuil,    Marshal.    acomiiJl  of  lit 

CMnpaJga  in  Africa  by.  358. 
Siralfard,  Earl  of.  iiopcaclLinepi  of,  '3* 

— eiecutjon  of.  145. 
Symbolics  of  tbe  HcLman  Fonn,  4S| 

and  «e  PhjHKgiiopiy. 

T. 

Tangier,  350, 

Thieves,  180 ;  and  h«  Police, 

Thiirlot,  Lord,  charaeter  o(.   in 

Imiiient,  2.7S. 
Tuadeater,  ili^rivotiou  of  the  word.  3WJ 
Torture  in  Italy,  ipewwccs  it,  SW. 
Trutii.  cswy  oti.  390. 

U. 

United  Slates,  rccrailing  ih  the, 
reUtJvo  ta,  HHi  aod  an  Amvi' 

,  the.  conTBpnnileoeei 

respecting  Ceolral  Aoicf^C*,  29S. 

W. 

Wealtb.  pecQliaritiM  r>f,  nso. 
Wenileydale  pyerage.  tlie,  ftJS. 
Wbatel'y,  Ar<!ihbiKhop.  Haran'i  Euaj 

witli  annotations  hy,    187;   and 

liaain. 
Whig  Administnklion,  dccUue  in,  S41, 

Z. 

Zonuvra,  ihe  ilnt  orgiuuxaticQ  of,  Uft*' 

370. 
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